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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue PURPOSE of this work is to give a living picture of St. Paul him- 
self, and of the circumstances by which he was surrounded. 

The biography of the Apostle must be compiled from two sources ; 
tirst, his own letters, and secondly, the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The latter, after a slight sketch of his early history, sup- 
plies us with fuller details of his middle life ; and his Hpistles afford 
much subsidiary information concerning his missionary labours 
during the same period. The light concentrated upon this portion 
of his course, makes darker by contrast the obscurity which rests 
upon the remainder ; for we are left to gain what knowledge we can 
of his later years, from scattered hints in a few short letters of his 
own, and from a single sentence of his disciple Clement. 

But in order to present anything like a living picture of St. Paul’s 
career, much more is necessary than a mere transcript of the Serip- 
tural narrative, even where it is fullest. Every step of his course 
brings us into contact with some new phase of ancient life, unfamiliar 
to our modern experience, and upon which we must throw light from 
other sources, if we wish it to form a distinct image in the mind. 
For example, to comprehend the influences under which he grew to 
manhood, we must realise the position of a J ewish family in Tarsus ; 
we must understand the kind of education which the son of such a 
family would receive as a boy in his Hebrew home, or in the schools 
of his native city, and in his riper youth ‘at the feet of Gamaliel’ 
in Jerusalem ; we must be acquainted with the profession for which 
he was to be prepared by this training, and appreciate the station 
and duties of an expounder of the Law. And that we may be fully 
qualified to do all this, we should have a clear view of the state of 
the Roman Empire at the time, and especially of its system in the 
provinces ; we should also understand the political position of the 


1 [It has been thought better to leave and illustrations are not strictly appli- 
this introduction quite untouched, cable to the present edition. H.] 
though the passages relating to views 
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Jews of the ‘dispersion :’? we should be (so to speak) hearers in 
their synagogues , we should be students of their Rabbinical theology. 
And in like manner, as we follow the Apostle in the different stages 
of his varied and adventurous career, we must strive continually to 
bring out in their true brightness the half-effaced forms and colour- 
ing of the scene in which he acts ; and while he ‘ becomes all things 
to all men, that he might by all means save some,’ we must form to 
ourselves a living likeness of the things and of the men among which 
he moved, if we would rightly estimate his work. Thus we must 
study Christianity rising in the midst of Judaism ; we must realise 
the position of its early churches with their mixed society, to which- 
Jews, Proselytes, and Heathens had each contributed a characteristic 
element ; we must qualify ourselves to be umpires (if we may sc 
speak) in their violent internal divisions ; we must listen to the 
strife of their schismatic parties, when one said, ‘I am of Paul, and 
another, I am of Apollos ;’ we must study the true character of 
those early heresies which even denied the resurrection, and advo- 
cated impurity and lawlessness, claiming the right ‘ to sin that grace 
might abound,’! ‘ defiling the mind and conscience’? of their fol- 
lowers, and making them ‘abominable and disobedient, and to 
every good work reprobate ;’* we must trace the extent to which 
Greek philosophy, Judaising formalism, and Eastern superstition 
blended their tainting influence with the pure fermentation of that 
new leaven which was at last to leaven the whole mass of civilised 
society. 

Again, to understand St. Paul’s personal history as a missionary 
to the Heathen, we must know the state of the different populations 
which he visited ; the character of the Greek and Roman civilisation 
at the epoch ; the points of intersection between the political history 
of the world and the scriptural narrative ; the social organisation 
and gradation of ranks, for which he enjoins respect ; the position of 
women, to which he specially refers in many of his letters ; the re- 
lations between parents and children, slaves and masters, which he 
not vainly sought to imbue with the loving spirit of the Gospel ; the 
quality and influence, under the early Empire, of the Greek and 
Roman religions, whose effete corruptness he denounces with such 
indignant scorn ; the public amusements of the people, whence he 
draws topics of warning or illustration ; the operation of the Roman 
law, under which he was so frequently arraigned ; the courts in 
which he was tried, and the magistrates by whose sentence he suf. 
fered ; the legionary soldiers who acted as his guards ; the roads by 
which he travelled, whether through the mountains of Lycaonia, or 
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the marshes of Latium ; the course of commerce by which his jour- 
neys were so often regulated ; and the character of that imperfect 
navigation by which his life was so many times! endangered. 
While thus trying to live in the life of a bygone age, and to call 
up the figure of the past from its tomb, duly robed in all its former 
raiment, every help is welcome which enables us to fill up the dim 
outline in any part of its reality. Especially we delight to look upon 
the only one of the manifold features of that past existence, which 
still is living. We remember with pleasure that the earth, the sea, 
and the sky still combine for us in the same landscapes which passed 
efore the eyes of the wayfaring Apostle. The plain of Cilicia, the 
snowy distances of Taurus, the cold and rapid stream of the Cydnus, 
the broad Orontes under the shadow of its steep banks with their 
thickets of jasmine and oleander ; the hills which ‘stand about 
Jerusalem,’? the ‘ arched fountains cold’ in the ravines below, and 
those ‘flowery brooks beneath, that wash their hallowed feet ;’ the 
capes and islands of the Grecian Sea, the craggy summit of Areopa- 
gus, the Jand-locked harbour of Syracuse, the towering cone of Etna, 
the voluptuous loveliness of the Campanian shore ; all these remain 
to us, the imperishable handiwork of nature. We can still look upon 
the same trees and flowers which he saw clothing the mountains, 
giving colour to the plains, or reflected in the rivers ; we may think 
of him among the palms of Syria, the cedars of Lebanon, the olives 
of Attica, the green Isthmian pines of Corinth, whose leaves wove 
those ‘fading garlands,’ which he contrasts* with the ‘ incorruptible 
crown,’ the prize for which he fought. Nay, we can even still look 
upon some of the works of man which filled him with wonder, or 
moved him to indignation. The ‘temples made with hands ?4 which 
rose before him—the very apotheosis of idolatry—on the Acropolis, 
still stand in almost undiminished majesty and beauty. The mole 
on which he landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into the blue 
waters of the bay. The remains of the Baian Villas whose marble 
porticoes he then beheld glittering in the sunset—his first specimen 
of Italian luxury—still are seen along the shore. We may still 
enter Rome as he did by the same Appian Road, through the same 
Capenian Gate, and wander among the ruins of ‘ Ceesar’s palace ’° 
on the Palatine, while our eye rests upon the same aqueducts radia- 
ting over the Campagna to the unchanging hills. Those who have 
visited these spots must often have felt a thrill of recollection as they 
trod in the footsteps of the Apostle; they must have been conscious 


1 «Thrice have L suffered shipwreck,’ even 80 éstandeth the Lord round 
2 Cor. xi. 25; and this was before he about his people.’ Ps. cxxv. 2. 
was wrecked upon Melita. 3 1 Cor. ix. 25. 4 Acts xvii. 24. 
2 ‘The hills stand about Jerusalem ;’ 5 Phil. i. 13. 
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how much the identity of the outward scene brought them into com- 
munion with him, while they tried to image tothemselves the feelings 
with which he must have looked upon the objects before them. 
They who have experienced this will feel how imperfect a biography 
of St. Paul must be, without faithful representations of the places 
which he visited. It is hoped that the views! which are contained 
in the present work (which have been diligently collected from various 
sources) will supply this desideratum. And it is evident that, for 
the purposes of such a biography, nothing but true and faithful re- 
presentations of the real scenes will be valuable ; these are what is 
wanted, and not ideal representations, even though copied from the 
works of the greatest masters ; for, as it has been well said, * nature 
and reality painted at the time, and on the spot, a nobler cartoon of 
St. Paul’s preaching at Athens than the immortal Rafaelle afterwards 
has done.’? 

For a similar reason Maps have been given (in addition to careful 
Geographical descriptions), exhibiting with as much accuracy as can 
at present be attained the physical features of the countries visited, 
and some of the ancient routes through them, together with plans 
of the most important cities, and maritime Charts of the coasts and 
harbours where they were required. 

While thus endeavouring to represent faithfully the natural ob- 
jects and architectural remains connected with the narrative, it 
has likewise been attempted to give such illustrations as were need- 
ful of the minor productions of human art as they existed in the 
first century. For this purpose engravings of Coins have been 
given in all cases where they seemed to throw light on the circum- 
stances mentioned in the history ; and recourse has been had to 
the stores of Pompeii and Herculaneum, to the columns of Trajan 
and Antoninus, and to the collections of the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and especially of the British Museum. 

But after all this is done,—after we have endeavoured, with 
every help we can command, to reproduce the picture of St. Paul’s 
deeds and times,—how small would our knowledge of himself 
remain, if we had no other record of him left us but the story of 
his adventures. If his letters had never come down to us, we 
should have known indeed what he did and suffered, but we should 
have had very little idea of what he was.’ Even if we could 


1 [See note on p. xi. The gsen- * Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 


tence in the text applies in strictness 
only to the quarto edition, In the 
intermediate edition it was remarked 
in a note, that even there ‘most of 
the larger engravings were neces- 
sarily omitted, on account of their 
size” H.] 
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3 For his speeches recorded in the 
Acts, characteristic as they are, would 
by themselves have been too few and 
too short to add much to our knowledge 
of St. Paul; but illustrated as they 
now are by his Epistles. they become 
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pertectly succeed in restoring the image of the scenes and circum- 
stances in which he moved,—even if we could, as in a magic mirror, 
behold him speaking in the school of Tyrannus, with his Ephesian 
hearers in their national costume around him,—we should still see 
very little of Paul of Tarsus. We must listen to his words, if we 
would learn to knowhim. If fancy did her utmost, she could give 
us only his outward, not his inward life. ‘His bodily presence’ 
(so his enemies declared) ‘was weak and contemptible ;’ but 
‘his letters ’ (even they allowed) ‘ were weighty and powerful.’! 
_ Moreover an effort of imagination and memory is needed to recall 
the past, but in his Epistles St. Paul is present with us. ‘His 
words are not dead words, they are living creatures with hands 
and feet,’? touching in a thousand hearts at this very hour the 
same chord of feeling which vibrated to their first utterance. We, 
the Christians of the nineteenth century, can bear witness now, as 
fully as could a Byzantine audience fourteen hundred years ago, 
to the saying of Chrysostom, that ‘Paul by his letters still lives 
in the mouths of men throughout the whole world ; by them not 
only his own converts, but all the faithful even unto this day, yea, 
and all the saints who are yet to be born, until Christ’s com- 
ing again, both have been and shall be blessed.’ His Epistles 
are to his inward life what the mountains and rivers of Asia 
and Greece and Italy are to his outward life,—the imperishable 
part which still remains to us, when all that time can ruin has 
passed away. 

It is in these letters then that we must study the true life of St. 
Paul, from its inmost depths and springs of action, which were 
‘hidden with Christ in God,’ down to its most minute develop- 
ments, and peculiar individual manifestations. In them we learn 
(to use the language of Gregory Nazianzene) ‘ what is told of Paul 
by Paul himself.’ Their most sacred contents indeed rise above all 
that is peculiar to the individual writer ; for they are the com- 
munications of God to man concerning the faith and life of 
Christians ; which St. Paul declared (as he often asserts) by the 
immediate revelation of Christ Himself. But his manner of 
teaching these eternal truths is coloured by his human character, 
and peculiar to himself. And such individual features are na- 
turally impressed much more upon epistles than upon any other 
kind of composition. For here we have not treatises, or sermons, 
which may dwell in the general and abstract, but genuine letters, 
written to meet the actual wants of living men; giving immediate 
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answers to real questions, and warnings against pressing dangers; 
full of the interests of the passing hour. And this, which must be — 
more or less the case with all epistles addressed to particular 
Churches, is especially so with those of St. Paul. In his case it is 
not too much to say that his letters are himself—a portrait painted 
by his own hand, of which every feature may be ‘known and read 
of all men.’ 

It is not merely that in them we see the proof of his powerful 
intellect, his insight into the foundations of natural theology,’ and 
of moral philosophy ;* for in such points, though the philosophical 
expression might belong to himself, the truths expressed were 
taught him of God. It is not only that we there find models of 
the sublimest eloquence, when he is kindled by the vision of the 
glories to come, the perfect triumph of good over evil, the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, and their transformation into God’s 
likeness, when they shall see Him no longer® ‘in a glass darkly, 
but face to face,—for in such strains as these it was not so much 
he that spake, as the Spirit of God speaking in Him ;*—but in 
his letters, besides all this which is divine, we trace every shade, 
even to the faintest, of his human character also. Here we see 
that fearless independence with which he ‘ withstood Peter to the 
face ;?>—that impetuosity which breaks out in his apostrophe to 
the ‘foolish Galatians ; **—that earnest indignation which bids his 
converts ‘beware of dogs, beware of the concision,’?* and pours 
itself forth in the emphatic ‘God forbid,’* which meets every 
Antinomian suggestion ;—that fervid patriotism which makes him 
‘wish that he were himself accursed from Christ for his brethren, 
his kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Israelites ;’°—that 
generosity which looked for ng other reward than ‘to preach the 
Glad-tidings of Christ without charge,’ 1° and made him feel that 
he would rather ‘die than that any man should make this glory- 
ing void ;’—that dread of officious interference which led him te 
shrink from ‘building on another man’s foundation ;’ 1—that 
delicacy which shows itself in his appeal to Philemon, whom he 
might have commanded, ‘yet for love’s sake rather beseeching 
him, being such an one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ,’ }? and which is even more striking in some of his 
farewell greetings, as (for instance) when he bids the Romans 


1 Rom. i. 20. 8 Rom. vi. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 15, &e. It 
2 Rom. ii. 14, 15. is difficult to express the force of the 
31 Cor. xiii, 12. original by any other English phrase. 
4 Mat. x. 20. 9 Rom, ix. 3. 

*)Galvai dd. 10 1 Cor. ix. 15 and 18. 

8 Gal. iii. 1. K Rom. xv. 20. 

7 Phil. iii. 2, #2 Philemon 9, 
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salute Rufus, and his mother, who is also mine ;’?1—that scru- 
pulous fear of evil appearance which ‘ would not “eat any man’s 
bread for nought, but wrought with labour and travail night and 
day, that he might not be chargeable to any of them ;’ ?—that 
refined courtesy which cannot bring itself to blame till it has first 
praised,* and which makes him deem it needful almost to apologise 
for the freedom of giving advice to those who were not personally 
known to him ;'—that self-denying love which ‘will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest he make his brother to offend ;’5 
—that impatience of exclusive formalism with which he over- 
whelms the Judaisers of Galatia, joined with a forbearance so 
gentle for the innocent weakness of scrupulous consciences ;°—that 
grief for the sins of others, which moved him to tears when he 
spoke of the enemies of the cross of Christ, ‘of whom I tell you 
even weeping ;’“—that noble freedom from jealousy with which 
he speaks of those who, out of rivalry to himself, preach Christ 
even of envy and strife, supposing to add affliction to his bonds ; 
‘What then? notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence or 
in truth, Christ is preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice ;’*—that tender friendship which watches over the 
health of Timothy, even with a mother’s care ;°—that intense 
sympathy in the joys and sorrows of his converts, which could say, 
even to the rebellious Corinthians, ‘ye are in our hearts, to die 
and live with you’'°—that longing desire for the intercourse of 
affection, and that sense of loneliness when it was withheld, which 
perhaps is the most touching feature of all, because it approaches 
most nearly to a weakness, ‘ When I had come to Troas to preach 
the Glad-tidings of Christ, and a door was opened to me in the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my 
brother ; but I parted from them, and came from thence into 
Macedonia.’ And ‘when I was come into Macedonia, my flesh 
had no rest, but I was troubled on every side; without were 
fightings, within were fears. But God, who comforts them that 
dre cast down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.’4' ‘Do 
thy utmost to come to me speedily; for Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world, and is departed to Thessa- 
lonica ; Crescens to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia; only Luke is 
with me.” 

1 Cor. viii. 138. 

1 Cor. viii. 12, and Rom. xiy. 21, 
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Nor is it only in the substance, but even in the style of these 
writings that we recognise the man Paul of Tarsus. In the paren- 
thetical constructions and broken sentences, we see the rapidity 
with which the thoughts crowded upon him, almost too fast for 
utterance; we see him animated rather than weighed down by 
‘the crowd that presses on him daily, and the care of all the 
churches,’! as he pours forth his warnings or his arguments in a 
stream of eager and impetuous dictation, with which the pen of the 
faithful Tertius can hardly keep pace.? And above all, we trace his 
presence in the postscript to every letter, which he adds as an 
authentication, in his own characteristic handwriting,* ‘which is a 
token in every epistle: Thus I write.’* Sometimes, as he takes up 
the pen he is moved with indignation when he thinks of the false 
brethren among those whom he addresses; ‘ the salutation of me 
Paul with my own hand,—if any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be accursed.’> Sometimes, as he raises his hand to 
write, he feels it cramped by the fetters which bind him to the 
soldier who guards him, ® ‘I, Paul salute you with my own hand,— 
remember my chains.’ Yet he always ends with the same blessing, 
‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you,’ to which he 
sometimes adds still further a few last words of affectionate remem- 
brance, ‘My love be with you all in Christ Jesus.’* 

But although the letters of St. Paul are so essentially a part of his 
personal biography, it is a difficult question to decide upon the form 
in which they should be given in a work like this. The object to 
be sought is, that they may really represent in English what they 
were to their Greek readers when first written. Now this object 
would not be attained if the Authorised Version were adhered to: 
and yet a departure from that whereof so much is interwoven with 
the memory and deepest feelings of every religious mind should be 
grounded on strong and sufficient cause. It is hoped that the fol- 
lowing reasons may be held such. 

1st. The Authorised Version was meant to be a standard of au- 
thority and ultimate appeal in controversy ; hence it could not 
venture to depart, as an ordinary translation would do, from the 
exact words of the original, even where some amplification was ab- 
solutely required to complete the sense. It was to be the version 
unanimously accepted by all parties, and therefore must simply re- 
present the Greek text word for word. This it does most faithfully 


12 Cor. xi. 28, with my own hand.’ 

2 Rom. xvi. 22. ‘I, Tertius, who 4 2 Thess. iii. 17. 
wrote this Epistle, salute you in the 2 L Consxyiee. 
Lord.’ § Col. iv. 18. 
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So far as the critical knowledge of the sixteenth ' century permitted. 
But the result of this method is sometimes to produce a translation 
unintelligible to the English reader.” Also if the text admit of two 
interpretations, our version endeavours, if possible, to preserve the 
same ambiguity, and effects this often with admirable skill; but 

-such indecision, although a merit in an authoritative version, would 
be a fault in a translation which had a different object. 

2nd. The imperfect knowledge existing at the time when our Bible 
was translated, made it inevitable that the translators should occa- 
sionally render the original incorrectly; and the same cause has 
made their version of many of the argumentative portions of the 
Epistles perplexed and obscure. 

3rd. Such passages as are affected by the above-mentioned objec- 
tions, might, it is true, have been recast, and the authorised trans- 
lation retained in all cases where it is correct and clear ; but if this 
had been done, a patchwork effect would have been produced like 
that of new cloth upon old garments ; moreover the devotional asso- 
ciations of the reader would have been offended, and it would have 
been a rash experiment to provoke such a contrast between the 
matchless style of the Authorised Version and that of the modern 
translator, thus placed side by side. 

4th. The style adopted for the present purpose should not be 
antiquated ; for St. Paul was writing in the language used by his 
Hellenistic readers in every-day life. 

5th. In order to give the true meaning of the original, something 
more than a mere verbal rendering is often absolutely required. 
St. Paul’s style is extremely elliptical, and the gaps must be filled 
up. And moreover the great difficulty in understanding his argu- 
ment is to trace clearly the transitions® by which he passes from 
one step to another. For this purpose something must occasionally 
be supplied beyond the mere literal rendering of the words. 

In fact, the meaning of an ancient writer may be rendered into 
a modern language in three ways : either, first, by a literal ver- 
sion; or, secondly, by a free translation ; or, thirdly, by a para- 


They very often depend upon a word 
which suggests a new thought, and are 
quite lost by a want of attention to the 
verbal coincidence. Thus, for instance, 
in Rom. x. 16, 17. ‘Who hath given 


1 Being executed at the very begin- 
ning of the seventeenth. 

2°Yet had any other course been 
adopted, every sect would have had its 
own Bible; as it is, this one translation 


has been all but unanimously received 
for three centuries. 

3 In the translation of the Epistles 
given in the present work, it has been 
the especial aim of the translator to 
represent these transitions correctly. 


faith to our teaching? So then faith 
cometh by teaching ;’ how completely 
is the connection destroyed by such 
inattention in the Authorised Version : 
‘Who hath believed our report? So 
then faith cometh by hearing.’ 
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phrase. A recent specimen of the first method may be found in the 
corrected edition of the Authorised Version of the Corinthians by 
Prof. Stanley, of the Galatians and Ephesians, by Prof. Ellicott, and 
of the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, by Prof. Jowett, all 
of which have appeared since the first edition of the present work. 
The experiment of these translations (ably executed as they are) 
has confirmed the view above expressed of the unsatisfactory nature 
of such a literal rendering ; for it cannot be doubted that though 
they correct the mistakes of the Authorised Version, yet they leave 
an English reader in more hopeless bewilderment as to St. Paul’s 
meaning than that version itself. Of the third course (that of para- 
phrase) an excellent specimen is to be found in Prof. Stanley’s 
paraphrases of the Corinthian Epistles. There is perhaps no better 
way than this of conveying the general meaning of the Epistles to 
an English reader ; but it would not be suitable for the biography 
of St. Paul, in which not only his general meaning, but his every 
sentence and every clause should, so far as possible, be given. 
There remains the intermediate course of a free translation, which 
is that adopted in the present work ; nor does there seem any reason 
why a translation of St. Paul should be rendered inaccurate by a 
method which would generally be adopted in a translation of 
Thucydides. 

It has not been thought necessary to interrupt the reader by a 
note,! in every instance where the translation varies from the 
Authorised Version. It has been assumed that the readers of the 
notes will have sufticient knowledge to understand the reason of 
such variations in the more obvious cases. But it is hoped that no 
variation which presents any real difficulty has been passed over 
without explanation. 

It should further be observed, that the translation given in this 
work does not adhere to the Textus Receptus, but follows the text 
authorised by the best MSS. Yet, though the Textus Receptus has 
no authority in itself, it seems undesirable to depart from it without 
necessity, because it is the text familiar to English readers. Hence 
the translator has adhered to it in passages where the MSS. of 
highest authority are equally divided between its reading and some 
other; and also in some cases where the difference between it and 
the true text is merely verbal. 

The authorities consulted upon the chronology of St. Paul’s life, 
the reasons for the views taken of disputed points in it, and for the 
dates of the Epistles, are stated (so far as seems needful) in the body 
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of the work or in the Appendices, and need not be further referred 
to here. 

In conclusion, the authors would express their hope that this 
biography may, in its measure, be useful in strengthening the hearts 
of some against the peculiar form of unbelief most current at the 
present day. The more faithfully we can represent to ourselves the 
life, outward and inward, of St. Paul, in all its fulness, the more un- 
reasonable must appear the theory that Christianity had a mythical 
origin ; and the stronger must be our ground for believing his testi- 
_ mony to the divine nature and miraculous history of our Redeemer. 
No reasonable man can learn to know and love the Apostle of the 
Gentiles without asking himself the question, ‘ What was the prin- 
ciple by which through such a life he was animated? What was 
the strength in which he laboured with such immense results?’ 
Nor can the most sceptical inquirer doubt for one moment the full 
sincerity of St. Paul’s belief that ‘the life which he lived in the 
flesh he lived by the faith of the Son of God, who died and gave 
Himself for him.’' ‘To believe in Christ crucified and risen, to 
serve Him on earth, to be with Him hereafter ;—these, if we may 
trust the account of his own motives by any human writer whatever, 
were the chief if not the only thoughts which sustained Paul of 
Tarsus through all the troubles and sorrows of his twenty years’ 
conflict. His sagacity, his cheerfulness, his forethought, his im- 
partial and clear-judging reason, all the natural elements of his 
strong character are not indeed to be overlooked ; but the more 
highly we exalt these in our estimate of his work, the larger share 
we attribute to them in the performance of his mission, the more 
are we compelled to believe that he spoke the words of truth and 
goberness when he told the Corinthians that ‘last of all Christ was 
seen of him also,”? that “by the grace of God he was what he 
was,” that ‘‘ whilst he laboured more abundantly than all, it was 
not he, but the grace of God that was in him.”’ 


1 Gal. ii. 20 | 3 Stanley’s Sermons on the Apostolic 
2 i Cor. xv. 8. Age, p. 186. 
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Ir may be well to add, that while Mr. Conybeare and Dr. Howson 
have undertaken the joint revision of the whole work, the translation 
of the Epistles and Speeches of St. Paul is contributed by the former ; 
the Historical portion of the work principally, and the Geographical 
portion entirely, by the latter ; Dr. Howson having written Chapters 
RSS Tf TVS, Vi; VL VES Vv ES a es eee aevier 
XVI., XX., XXT. (except the earlier portion), XXII. (except some 
of the later part), XXIII., XXIV., the latter pages of XVIIL., and 
the earlier pages of XXVI.; with the exception of the Epistles and 
Speeches therein contained; and Mr. Conybeare having written the 
Introduction and Appendices, and Chapters XIII., XV., XVII. 
(except the conclusion), XVIII., XTX., XXV., XXVI. (except the 
introductory and topographical portions), XXVII., XXVIII., the 
earlier pages of XXI., and some of the later pages of XXIT.1 


1 This seems the proper place for 
explaining the few abbreviations used. 
T. R. stands for Textus Receptus ; 
O. T. for Old Testament ; N. T. for New 
Testament; A. V. for Authorised Ver- 
sion; and LXX, (after a quotation 
from the Old Testament) means that 
the quotation is cited by St. Paul, ac- 


cording to the Septuagint translation. 
In such references, however, the num- 
bering of verses and chapters according 
to the Authorised Version (not accord- 
ing to the Septuagint) has been re- 
tained, to avoid the causing of per- 
plexity to English readers who may 
attempt to verify the references, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Great Men of Great Periods.—Period of Christ’s Apostles.—Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans.—Religious Civilisation of the Jews.—Their History and its 
Relation to that of the World—Heathen Preparation for the Gospel.— 
Character and Language of the Greeks,—Alexander.—Antioch and Alex- 
andria.—Growth and Government of the Roman Empire.--Misery of Italy 
and the Provinces.—Preparation in the Empire for Christianity.— Dispersion 
of the Jews in Asia, Africa, and Europe.—Proselytes.—Provinces of Cilicia 
and Judeza.—Their Geography and History.—Cilicia under the Romans.— 
Tarsus.—Cicero.—Political Changes in Judwa.—Herod and his Family.—The 
Roman Governors.—Conclusion. 


Tur LIFE of a great man, in a great period of the world’s history, 
is a subject to command the attention of every thoughtful mind. 
Alexander on his Eastern expedition, spreading the civilisation of 
‘reece over the Asiatic and African shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea,—Julius Caesar contending against the Gauls, and subduing 
the barbarism of Western Europe to the order and discipline of 
Roman government,—Charlemagne compressing the separating 
atoms of the feudal world, and reviving for a time the image of 
imperial unity,—Columbus sailing westward over the Atlantic to 
discover a new world which might receive the arts and religion of 
the old,—Napoleon on his rapid campaigns, shattering the ancient 
system of European States, and leaving a chasm between our present 
and the past :—these are the colossal figures of history, which 
stamp with the impress of their personal greatness the centuries in 
which they lived. 

_ The interest with which we look upon such men is natural and 
inevitable, even when we are deeply conscious that, in their cha- 
racter and their work, evil was mixed up in large proportions with 
the good, and when we find it difficult to discover the providential 
design which drew the features of their respective epochs. But this 
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natural feeling rises into something higher, if we can be assured 
that the period we contemplate was designedly prepared for great 
results, that the work we admire was a work of unmixed good, and 
the man whose actions we follow was an instrument specially 
prepared by the hands of Gop. Such a period was that in which 
the civilised word was united under the first Roman emperors : such 
a work was the first preaching of the Gospel: and such a man was 
Paul of Tarsus. 

Before we enter upon the particulars of his life and the history 
of his work, it is desirable to say something, in this introductory 
chapter, concerning the general features of the age which was pre- 
pared for him. We shall not attempt any minute delineation of 
the institutions and social habits of the period. Many of these 
will be brought before us in detail in the course of the present 
work. We shall only notice here those circumstances in the state 
of the world, which seem to bear the traces of a providential pre- 
arrangement. 

Casting this general view on the age of the first Roman emperors, 
which was also the age of Jpsus Curist and His Apostles, we find 
our attention arrested by three great varieties of national life. The 
Jew, the Greek, and the Roman appear to divide the world between 
them. The outward condition of Jerusalem itself, at this epoch, 
might be taken as a type of the civilised world, Herod the Great, 
who rebuilt the Temple, had erected, for Greek and Roman enter- 
tainments, a theatre within the same walls, and an amphitheatre in 
the neighbouring plain,' His coins, and those of his grandson 
Agrippa, bore Greek inscriptions : that piece of money, which was 
brought to our Saviour (Matt. xxii., Mark xii., Luke xx.), was the 
silver Denarius, the ‘image’ was that of the emperor, the ‘super- 
scription’ was in Latin: and at the same time when the common 
currency consisted of such pieces as these,—since coins with the 
images of men or with Heathen symbols would have been a pro- 
fanation to the ‘ Treasury,’—there might be found on the tables of 
the money-changers in the Temple, shekels and half-shekels with 
Samaritan letters, minted under the Maccabees. Greek and Roman 
names were borne by multitudes of those Jews who came up to 
worship at the festivals. Greek and Latin words were current in 
the popular ‘ Hebrew’ of the day : and while this Syro-Chaldaic 
dialect was spoken by the mass of the people with the tenacious af- 
fection of old custom, Greek had long been well known among the 
upper classes in the larger towns, and Latin was used in the courts 
of law, and in the official correspondence of magistrates, On a 
critical occasion of St. Paul’s life,? when he was standing on the 
stair between the Temple and the fortress, he first spoke to the 
commander of the garrison in Greek, and then turned round and 
addressed his countrymen in Hebrew ; while the letter® of Claudius 


1 JoserH. Ant. xy. 8, 1. War, i. against Apion. 
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Lysias was written, and tle oration! of Tertullus spoken, in Latin, 
We are told by the historian Josephus,* that on a parapet of stone 
in the Temple area, where a flight of fourteen steps led up from the 
outer to the inner court, pillars were placed at equal distances, with 
notices, some in Greek and some in Latin, that no alien should enter 
the sacred enclosure of the Hebrews. And we are told by two of 
the Evangelists,* that when our blessed Saviour was crucified, ‘the 
superscription of His accusation’ was written above His cross ‘in 
letters of Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin.’ 

The condition of the world in general at that period wears a 
similar appearance to a Christian’s eye. He sees the Greek and 
Roman elements brought into remarkable union with the older and 
more sacred elements of Judaism. He sees in the Hebrew people a 
divinely-laid foundation for the superstructure of the Church, and 
in the dispersion of the Jews a soil made ready in fitting places for 
the seed of the Gospel. He sees in the spread of the language and 
commerce of the Greeks, and in the high perfection of their poetry 
and philosophy, appropriate means for the rapid communication of 
Christian ideas, and for bringing them into close connection with 
the best thoughts of unassisted humanity. And he sees in the 
union of so many incoherent provinces under the law and govern- 
ment of Rome, a strong framework which might keep together for a 
sufficient period those masses of social life which the Gospel was 
intended to pervade. The City of God is built at the confluence of 
three civilisations. We recognise with gratitude the hand of God in 
the history of His world : and we turn with devout feelings to trace 
the course of these three streams of civilised life, from their early 
source to the time of their meeting in the Apostolic age. 

We need not linger about the fountains of the national life of the 
Jews. We know that they gushed forth at first, and flowed in their 
appointed channels, at the command of God. The call of Abraham, 
when one family was chosen to keep and hand down the deposit of 
divine truth, —the series of providences which brought the ancestors 
of the Jews into Egypt,—the long captivity on the banks of the 
Nile,—the works of Moses, whereby the bondsmen were made into 
a nation,—all these things are represented in the Old Testament as 
occurring under the immediate direction of Almighty power. The 
people of Israel were taken out of the midst of an idolatrous world, 
to become the depositories of a purer knowledge of the one true God 
than was given to any other people. At a time when (humanly 
speaking) the world could hardly have preserved a spiritual religion 
in its highest purity, they received a divine revelation enshrined in 
symbols and ceremonies, whereby it might be safely kept till the 
time of its development in a purer and more heavenly form. — 

The peculiarity of the Hebrew civilisation did not consist in the 
culture of the imagination and intellect, like that of the Greeks, 
nor in the organisation of government, like that of Rome,—but 
its distinguishing feature was Religion. To say nothing of the 
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Scriptures, the prophets, the miracles of the Ji ews,—their frequent 
festivals, their constant sacrifices,—everything in their collective 
and private life was connected with a revealed religion : their wars, 
their heroes, their poetry, had a sacred character,—their national 
code was full of the details of public worship,—their ordinary em- 
ployments were touched at every point by divinely-appointed and 
significant ceremonies. Nor was this religion, as were the religions 
of the Heathen world, a creed which could not be the common 
property of the instructed and the ignorant. It was neither a 
recondite philosophy which might not be communicated to the 
masses of the people, nor a weak superstition, controlling the con- 
duct of the lower classes, and ridiculed by the higher. The religion 
of Moses was for the use of all and the benefit of all. The poorest 
peasant of Galilee had the same part in it as the wisest Rabbi of 
Jerusalem. The children of all families were taught to claim their 
share in the privileges of the chosen people. 

And how different was the nature of this religion from that of 
the cotemporary Gentiles! The pious feelings of the Jew were not 
dissipated and distracted by afantastic mythology, where a thousand 
different objects of worship, with contradictory attributes, might 
claim the attention of the devout mind. ‘ One God,’ the Creator 
and Judge of the world, and the Author of all good, was the only 
object of adoration. And there was nothing of that wide separation 
between religion and morality, which among other nations was the 
road to all impurity. The will and approbation of Jehovah was the 
motive and support of all holiness : faith in His word was the power 
which raised men above their natural weakness: while even the 
divinities of Greece and Rome were often the personifications of 
human passions, and the example and sanction of vice. And still 
farther :—the devotional scriptures of the Jews express that heart- 
felt sense of infirmity and sin, that peculiar “spirit of prayer, that 
real communion with God, with which the Christian, in his best 
moments, has the truest sympathy. So that, while the best hymns 
of Greece* are only mythological pictures, and the literature of 
Heathen Rome hardly produces anything which can be called a 
prayer, the Hebrew psalms have passed into the devotions of the 
Christian church. There is a light on all the mountains of Judea 
which never shone on Olympus or Parnassus: and the ‘ Hill of 
Zion,’ in which ‘it pleased God to dwell,’ is the type of ‘the joy 
of the whole earth,’ * while the seven hills of Rome are the symbol 
of tyranny and idolatry. ‘He showed His word unto Jacob, His 
statutes and ordinances unto Israel. He dealt not so with any 
nation ; neither had the Heathen knowledge of His laws.’+* 

But not only was a holy religion the characteristic of the civili- 
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peculiarity of the Hebrew nation from 
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St. Paul was there; yet it breathes 
the sentiment rather of acquiescence 
in the determinations of Fate, than of 


more alive among them than any other 
people. 

2 There are some exceptions, as in 
the nymn of the Stoic Cleanthes, whe 


resignation to the goodness of Proyi- 
dence. See on Acts xvii. 28. 

3 Ps, xlviii. 2, Lxviii. 16, 
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sation of the Jews, but their religious feelings were directed to 
something in the future, and all the circumstances of their national 
life tended to fix their thoughts on One that was to come. By 
types and by promises, their eyes were continually turned towards a 
Messiah. Their history was a continued prophecy. All the great 
stages of their national existence were accompanied by effusions of 
prophetic light. Abraham was called from his father’s house, and 
it was revealed that in him ‘all families of the earth should be 
blessed.’ Moses formed Abraham’s descendants into a people, by 
giving them a law and national institutions ; but while so doing he 
spake before of Him who was hereafter to be raised up a ‘ Prophet 
like unto himself.’ David reigned, and during that reign, which 
made so deep and lasting an impression on the Jewish mind, psalms 
were written which spoke of the future King. And with the 
approach of that captivity, the pathetic recollection of which became 
perpetual, the prophecies took a bolder range, and embraced within 
their widening circle the redemption both of Jews and Gentiles. 
Thus the pious Hebrew was always, as it were, in the attitude of 
expectation; and it has been well remarked that, while the golden 
age of the Greeks and Romans was the past, that of the Jews was 
the future. While other nations were growing weary of their 
gods, —without anything in their mythology or philosophy to satisfy 
the deep cravings of their nature, —with religion operating rather 
asa barrier than a link between the educated and the ignorant, — 
with morality divorced from theclogy,—the whole Jewish people 
were united in a feeling of attachment to their sacred institutions, 
and found in the facts of their past history a pledge of the fulfilment 
of their national hopes. 

It is true that the Jewish nation, again and again, durig several 
centuries, fell into idolatry. Itis true that their superiority to other 
nations consisted in the light which they possessed, and not in the 
use which they made of it; and that a carnal life continually 
dragged them down from the spiritual eminence on. which they 
might have stood. But the Divine purposes were not frustrated. 
The chosen people was subjected to the chastisement and dis- 
eipline of severe sufferings: and they were fitted by a long training 
for the accomplishment of that work, to the conscious performance 
of which they did not willingly rise. They were hard pressed in 
their own country by the incursions of their idolatrous neighbours, 
and in the end they were carried into a distant captivity. From 
the time of their return from Babylon they were no longer idolaters. 
They presented to the world the example of a pure Monotheism. 
And in the active times which preceded and followed the birth of 
Christ, those Greeks or Romans who visited the Jews in their own 
land where they still lingered at the portals of the Hast, and those 
vast numbers of proselytes whom the dispersed Jews had gathered 
round them in various countries, were made familiar with the wor- 
ship of one God and Father of all.’ 

1 Humboldt has remarked, in the poetry of the Hebrews is a reflex of 
chapter on Poetic Descriptions of Na- Monotheism, and portrays nature, not 
ture (Kosmos, Sabine’s Eng. trans., as self-subsisting, but ever in relation 
yol. ii. p. 44), that the descriptive to a Higher Power. 
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The influence of the Jews upon the Heathen world was exercised 
mainly through their dispersion: but this subject must be deferred 
for a few pages, till we have examined some of the developments of 
the Greek and Roman nationalities. A few words, however, may 
be allowed in passing, upon the consequences of the geographical 
position of Judea. . 

The situation of this little but eventful country is such, that its 
inhabitants were brought into contact successively with all the 
civilised nations of antiquity. Not to dwell upon its proximity 
to Egypt on the one hand, and to Assyria on the other, and the 
influences which those ancient kingdoms may thereby have ex- 
ercised or received, Palestine lay in the road of Alexander’s 
Eastern expedition. The Greek conqueror was there before he 
founded his mercantile metropolis in Egypt, and thence went to 
India, to return and die at Babylon. And again, when his empire 
was divided, and Greek kingdoms were erected in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, Palestine lay between the rival monarchies of the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria and the Seleucids at Antioch,—too near 
to both to be safe from the invasion of their arms or the influence 
of their customs and their language. And finally, when the time 
came for the Romans to embrace the whole of the Mediterranean 
within the circle of their power, the coast-line of Judzea was the 
last remote portion which was needed to complete the fated cir- 
cumference.! 

The full effect of this geographical position of Judzea can only be 
seen by following the course of Greek and Roman life, till they 
were brought so remarkably into contact with each other, and with 
that of the Jews: and we turn to those other two nations of an- 
tiquity, the steps of whose progress were successive stages in what 
is called in the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 10) ‘the dispensation 
of the fulness of time.’ 

If we think of the civilisation of the Greeks, we have no difficulty 
in fixing on its chief characteristics. High perfection of the in- 
tellect and imagination, displaying itself in all the various forms of 
art, poetry, literature, and philosophy—restless activity of mind 
and body, finding its exercise in athletic games or in subtle dis- 
putations—love of the beautiful—quick perception—indefatigable 
inquiry—all these enter into the very idea of the Greek race. This 
is not the place to inquire how far these qualities were due to an 
innate peculiarity, or how far they grew up, by gradual develop- 
ment, amidst the natural influences of their native country,—the 
variety of their hills and plains, the clear lights and warm shadows 
of their climate, the mingled land and water of their coasts. We 
have only to do with this national character so far as, under 
a Providence, it was made subservient to the spread of the 

xOSpe . 

We shall see how remarkably it subserved this purpose, if we 

consider the tendency of the Greeks to trade and colonisation. 


' For reflections on the geographical nant (in Clark’s ‘ Foreign Theological 
position of Palestine in relation to its Library’), and the Quarterly Review 
history, see Stanley’s Sinai and Pales- for October, 1859. 
tone, Kurtz’s History of thé Old Cove- 
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Their mental activity was accompanied with a great physical rest- 
lessness. This clever people always exhibited a disposition to 
spread themselves. Without aiming at universal conquest, they 
displayed (if we may use the word) a remarkable catholicity of 
character, and a singular power of adaptation to those whom they 
called Barbarians.’ In this respect they were strongly contrasted 
with the Egyptians, whose immemorial civilisation was confined to 
the long valley which extends from the cataracts to the mouths of 
the Nile. The Hellenic? tribes, on the other hand, though they 
despised foreigners, were never unwilling to visit them and to 
cultivate their acquaintance. At the earliest period at which 
history enables us to discover them, we see them moving about in 
their ships on the shores and among the islands of their native 
seas ; and, three or four centuries before the Christian era, Asia 
Minor, beyond which the Persians had not been permitted to 
advance, was bordered by a fringe of Greek colonies ; and Lower 
Italy, when the Roman republic was just beginning to be con- 
scious of its strength, had received the name of Greece itself.? To 
all these places they carried their arts and literature, their philo- 
sophy, their mythology, and their amusements. They carried also 
their arms and their trade. The heroic age had passed away, and 
fabulous voyages had given place to real expeditions against Sicily 
and constant traffic with the Black Sea. They were gradually 
taking the place of the Phoenicians in the empire of the Mediter- 
ranean. They were, indeed, less exclusively mercantile than those 
old discoverers. Their voyages were not so long. But their in- 
fluence on general civilisation was greater and more permanent. 
The earliest ideas of scientific navigation and geography are due to 
the Greeks. The later Greek travellers, Strabo and Pausanias, 
will be our best sources of information on the topography of St. 
Paul’s journeys. 

With this view of the Hellenic character before us, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate the vast results of Alexander’s conquests. He 
took up the meshes of the net of Greek civilisation, which were 
lying in disorder on the edges of the Asiatic shore, and spread them 
over all the countries which he traversed in his wonderful cam- 
paigns. The East and the West were suddenly brought together. 
Separated tribes were united under a common government. New 
cities were built, as the centres of political life. New lines of 
communication were opened, as the channels of commercial activity. 
The new culture penetrated the mountain ranges of Pisidia and 
Lycaonia. The Tigris and Euphrates became Greek rivers. The 
language of Athens was heard among the Jewish colonies of 
Babylonia ; and a Grecian Babylon* was built by the conqueror in 
Egypt, and called by his name. : 

The empire of Alexander was divided, but the effects of his cam- 


1 In the N. T. the word ‘barbarian’ responding respectively to the ‘Greek’ 
is used in its strict classical sense, i.e. and ‘Grecian’ of the Authorised Ver- 
for a man who does not speak Greek. sion, are words which we must often 
See Acts xxviii. 2, 4; Rom. i. 14; use. See below, p. 9, n. 3. 

1 Cor. xiv. 11; Col. iii. 11. 3 Magna Grecia. 

2 «Vfellenic’ and ‘ Hellenistic,’ cor- 4 Alexandria. 
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paigns and policy did not cease. The influence of the fresh elements 
of social life was rather increased by being brought into independent 
action within the spheres of distinct kingdoms. Our attention is 
particularly called to two of the monarchical lines which descended 
from Alexander’s generals,—the Ptolemies, or the Greek kings of 
Egypt,—and the Seleucids, or the Greek kings of Syria. Their re- 
spective capitals, Alewandria and Antioch, became the metropolitan 
centres of commercial and civilised life in the East. They rose sud- 
denly ; and their very appearance marked them as the cities of a new 
epoch. Like Berlin and St. Petersburg, they were modern cities 
built by great kings at a definite time and for a definite purpose. 
Their histories are no unimportant chapters in the history of the 
world. Both of them were connected with St. Paul: one indirectly, 
as the birthplace of Apollos ; the other directly, as the scene of some 
of the most important passages of the Apostle’s own life. Both 
abounded in Jews from their first foundation. Both became the 
residences of Roman governors, and both afterwards were patriar- 
chates of the primitive Church. But.before they had received 
either the Roman discipline or the Christian doctrine, they had 
served their appointed purpose of spreading the Greek language and 
habits, of creating new lines of commercial intercourse by land and 
sea, and of centralising in themselves the mercantile life of the 
Levant. Even the Acts of the Apostles remind us of the traftic of 
Antioch with Cyprus and the neighbouring coasts, and of the sailing 
of Alexandrian corn-ships to the more distant harbours of Malta 
and Puteoli. 

Of all the Greek elements which the cities of Antioch and Alex- 
andria were the means of circulating, the spread of the language is 
the most important. Its connection with the whole system of Chris- 
tian doctrine—with many of the controversies and divisions of the 
Church—is very momentous. That language, which is the richest 
and most delicate that the world has seen, became the language of 
theology. The Greek tongue became to the Christian more than it 
had been to the Roman or the Jew. The mother-tongue of Ignatius 
at Antioch, was that in which Philo! composed his treatises at Alex- 
andria, and which Cicero spoke at Athens. It is difficult to state 
in a few words the important relation which Alexandria more 
especially was destined to bear to the whole Christian Church. In 
that city, the representative of the Greeks of the East, where the 
most remarkable fusion took place of the peculiarities of Greek, 
Jewish, and Oriental life, and at the time when all these had been 
brought in contact with the mind of educated Romans,—a theological 
language was formed, rich in the phrases of various schools, and 
suited to convey Christian ideas to all the world. It was not an 
accident that the New Testament was written in Greek, the lan- 
guage which can best express the highest thoughts and worthiest 
feelings of the intellect and heart, and which is adapted to be the 
Instrument of education for all nations : nor was it an accident that 
the composition of these books and the promulgation of the Gospel 


_| We shall frequently have occa- drian Jew. He was a cotemporary of 
sion to mention this learned Alexan- St, Paul. See p. 30, 
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were delayed, till the instruction of our Lord, and the writings of 
His Apostles, could be expressed in the dialect of Alexandria. 
This also must be ascribed to the foreknowledge of Him, who 
‘winked at the times of ignorance,’ but who ‘made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and de- 
termined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation.’ ! 

We do not forget that the social condition of the Greeks had been 
falling, during this period, into the lowest corruption. The disastrous 
quarrels of Alexander’s generals had been continued among their 
successors. Political integrity was lost. The Greeks spent their life 
in worthless and frivolous amusements. Their religion, though 
beautiful beyond expression as giving subjects for art and poetry, 

_ was utterly powerless, and worse than powerless, in checking their 
bad propensities. Their philosophers were sophists ; their women 
might be briefly divided into two classes,—those who were highly 
educated and openly profligate on the one side, and those who lived 
in domestic and ignorant seclusion on the other. And it cannot be 
denied that all these causes of degradation spread with the diffusion 
of the race and the language. Like Sybaris and Syracuse, Antioch 
and Alexandria became almost worse than Athens and Corinth. But 
the very diffusion and development of this corruption was preparing 
the way, because it showed the necessity, for the interposition of a 
Gospel. The disease itself seemed to call for a Healer. And if the 
prevailing evils of the Greek population presented obstacles, on a 
large scale, to the progress of Christianity,—yet they showed to all 
future time the weakness of man’s highest powers, if unassisted from 
above ; and there must have been many who groaned under the 
burden of a corruption which they could not shake off, and who were 
ready to welcome the voice of Him, who ‘ took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses.’* The ‘Greeks,’? who are mentioned by St. 
John as coming to see Jesus at the feast, were, we trust, the types 
of a large class ; and we may conceive His answer to Andrew and 
Philip as expressing the fulfilment of the appointed times in the 
widest sense—‘ The hour is come, that the Son of Man should be 
glorified.’ 

Such was the civilisation and corruption connected with the spread 
of the Greek language when the Roman power approached to the 
eastern parts of the Mediterranean Sea. For some centuries this 
irresistible force had been gathering strength on the western side of 
the Apennines. Gradually, but surely, and with ever-increasing 
rapidity, it made to itself a wider space—northward into Etruria, 
southward into Campania. It passed beyond its Italian boundaries. 
And six hundred years after the building of the City, the Roman 
eagle had seized on Africa at the point of Carthage, and Greece at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, and had turned its eye towards the Hast. 


1 Acts xvii. 30, 26. 

2 Matt. viii. 17. 

3 John xii. 20. It ought to be ob- 
served here, that the word ‘ Grecian’ 
in the Authorised Version of the New 
Testament is used for a Hellenist, or 


Grecising Jew—as in Acts vi. 1, ix. 
29—while the word ‘ Greek’ is used 
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The defenceless prey was made secure, by craft or by war ; and before 
the birth of our Saviour, all those coasts, from Ephesus to Tarsus 
and Antioch, and round by the Holy Land to Alexandria and 
Cyrene, were tributary to the city of the Tiber. We have to 
describe in a few words the characteristics of this new dominion, 
and to point out its providential connection with the spread and 
consolidation of the Church. on 

In the first place, this dominion was not a pervading influence 
exerted by a restless and intellectual people, but it was the grasp- 
ing power of an external government. The idea of law had grown 
up with the growth of the Romans ; and wherever they went they 
carried it with them. Wherever their armies were marching or 
encamping, there always attended them, like a mysterious presence, 


the spirit of the City of Rome. Universal conquest and perma- 


nent occupation were the ends at which they aimed. Strength and 
organisation were the characteristics of their sway. We have seen 
how the Greek science and commerce were waited, by irregular 
winds, from coast to coast: and now we follow the advance of 
legions, governors, and judges along the Roman Roads, which 
pursued their undeviating course over plains and mountains, and 
bound the City to the furthest extremities of the provinces. 

There is no better way of obtaining a clear view of the features 
and a correct idea of the spirit of the Roman age, than by con- 
sidering the material works which still remain as its imperishable 
monuments. Whether undertaken by the hands of the govern- 
ment, or for the ostentation of private luxury, they were marked 
by vast extent and accomplished at an enormous expenditure. The 
gigantic roads of the Empire have been unrivalled till the present 
century. Solid structures of all kinds, for utility, amusement, and 
worship, were erected in Italy and the provinces,—amphitheatres 
of stone, magnificent harbours, bridges, sepulchres, and temples. 
The decoration of wealthy houses was celebrated by the poets of 
the day. The pomp of buildings in the cities was rivalled by 
astonishing villas in the country. The enormous baths, by which 
travellers are surprised, belong to a period somewhat later than 
that of St. Paul; but the aqueducts, which still remain in the Cam- 
pagna, were some of them new when he visited Rome. Of the 
metropolis itself it may be enough to say, that his life is exactly 
embraced between its two great times of renovation, that of 
Augustus on the one hand, who (to use his own expression) having 
found it a city of brick left it a city of marble, and that of Nero on 
the other, when the great conflagration afforded an opportunity for 
a new arrangement of its streets and buildings. 

These great works may be safely taken as emblems of the mag- 
nitude, strength, grandeur, and solidity of the Empire ; but they 
are emblems, no less, of the tyranny and cruelty which had pre- 
sided over its formation, and of the general suffering which per- 
vaded it. The statues, with which the metropolis and the Roman 
houses were profusely decorated, had been brought from plundered 
provinces, and many of them had swelled the triumphs of con- 
querors on the Capitol. The amphitheatres were built for shows 
of gladiators, and were the scenes of a bloody cruelty, which had 
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been quite unknown in the licentious exhibitions of the Greek 
theatre. The roads, baths, harbours, aqueducts, had been con- 
structed by slave-labour. And the country villas, which the Italian 
traveller lingered to admire, were themselves vast establishments 
of slaves. 

It is easy to see how much misery followed in the train of Rome’s 
advancing greatness. Cruel suffering was a characteristic feature 
of the close of the Republic. Slave wars, civil wars, wars of con- 
quest, had left their disastrous results behind them. No country 
recovers rapidly from the effects of a war which has been conducted 
within its frontier ; and there was no district of the Empire which 
had not been the scene of some recent campaign. None had suf- 
fered more than Italy itself. Its old stock of freemen, who had 
cultivated its fair plains and terraced vineyards, was utterly worn 
out. The general depopulation was badly compensated by the 
establishment of military colonies. Inordinate wealth and slave 
factories were the prominent features of the desolate prospect. The 
words vf the great historian may fill up the picture. ‘ As regards 
the manners and mode of life of the Romans, their great object at 
this time was the acquisition and possession of money. Their 
moral conduct, which had been corrupt enough before the Social 
war, became still more so by their systematic plunder and rapine. 
Immense riches were accumulated and squandered upon brutal 
pleasures. The simplicity of the old manners and mode of living 
had been abandoned for Greek luxuries and frivolities, and the 
whole household arrangements had become altered. The Roman 
houses had formerly been quite simple, and were built either of 
bricks or peperino, but in most cases of the former material ; now, 
on the other hand, every one would live in a splendid house and 
be surrounded by luxuries. The condition of Italy after the Social 
and Civil wars was indescribably wretched. Samnium had become 
almost a desert ; and as late as the time of Strabo there was scarcely 
any town in that country which was not in ruins. But worse 
things were yet to come.’ 

This disastrous condition was not confined to Italy. In some 
respects the provinces had their own peculiar sufferings. To take 
the case of Asia Minor. It had been plundered and ravaged by 
successive generals,—by Scipio in the war against Antiochus of 
Syria,—by Manlius in his Galatian campaign,—by Pompey in 
the struggle with Mithridates. The rapacity of governors and their 
officials followed that of generals and their armies. We know what 
Cilicia suffered under Dolabella and his agent Verres : and Cicero 
reveals to us the oppression of his predecessor Appius in the same 
province, contrasted with his own boasted clemency. Some portions 
of this beautiful and inexhaustible country revived under the em- 
perors.2. But it was only an outward prosperity. Whatever may 
haye been the improvement in the external details of provincial 
government, we cannot believe that governors were gentle and for- 
bearing, when Caligula was on the throne, and when Nero was 


! Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History 2 Niebuhr’s Lect. on Hist. of Home, 
of Rome, vol. i. pp. 421, 422. vol. i. p. 406, and the note. 
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seeking statues for his golden house. The contempt in which the 
Greek provincials themselves were held by the Romans may be 
learnt from the later correspondence of the Emperor Trajan with 
Pliny the governor of Bithynia. We need not hesitate to take it 
for granted, that those who were sent from Rome to dispense Justice 
at Ephesus or Tarsus, were more frequently like Appius and Verres, 
than Cicero! and Flaccus,—more like Pilate and Felix, than Gallio 
and Sergius Paulus. — 

It would be a delusion to imagine that, when the world was 
reduced under one sceptre, any real principle of unity held its 
different parts together. The emperor was deified,* because men 
were enslaved. There was no true peace when Augustus closed the 
Temple of Janus. The Empire was only the order of external 
government, with a chaos both of opinions and m« rals within. The 
writings of Tacitus and Juvenal remain to attest the corruption 
which festered in all ranks, alike in the senate and the family. The 
old severity of manners, and the old faith in the better part of the 
Roman religion, were gone. The licentious creeds and practices of 
Greece and the East had inundated Italy and the West: and the 
Pantheon was only the monument of a compromise among a multi- 
tude of effete superstitions. It is true that a remarkable religious 
toleration was produced by this state of things : and it is probable 
that for some short time Christianity itself shared the advantage of 
it. But still the temper of the times was essentially both cruel and 
profane ; and the Apostles were soon exposed to its bitter per- 
secution, The Roman Empire was destitute of that unity which 
the Gospel gives to mankind. It was a kingdom of this world ; 
and the human race were groaning for the better peace of ‘a 
kingdom not of this world.’ . 

Thus, in the very condition of the Roman Empire, and the 
miserable state of its mixed population, we can recognise a negative 
preparation for the Gospel of Christ. This tyranny and oppression 
called for a Consoler,? as much as the moral sickness of the Greeks 
called for a Healer; a Messiah was needed by the whole Empire as 
much as by the Jews, though not looked for with the same conscious 


1 Much of our best: information con- 
cerning the state of the provinces 
is derived from Cicero’s celebrated 
‘Speeches against Verres,’ and his own 
Cilician Correspondence, to which we 
shall again have occasion to refer. His 
‘ Speech in Defence of Flaccus’ throws 
much light on the condition of the 
Jews under the Romans. We must 
not place too much confidence in the 
picture there given of this Ephesian 
governor. 

2 The image of the emperor was at 
that time the object of religious re- 
verence: he was a deity on earth (Dis 
equa potestas, Juv.iv. 71); and the 
worship paid to him was a real worship. 
It is a striking thought, that in those 
times (setting aside effete forms of re- 


ligion), the only two genuine worships 
in the civilised world were the worship 
of a Tiberius or a Nero on the one hand, 
and the worship of Curist on the 
other. 

3 We may refer here to the apo- 
theosis of Augustus with Tiberius at 
his side, as represented on the ‘ Vienna 
Cameo’ in the midst of figures indica- 
tive of the misery and enslavement of 
the world. An engraving of this Ca- 
meo is given in the quarto edition. 
Its best contrast will be found in Schef- 
fer’s modern picture—* Christus Con- 
solator,,—where the Saviour is seated 
in the midst of those who are miser- 
able, and the eyes of all are turned to 
Him for relief. 
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expectation, But we have no difficulty in going much farther than 
this, and we cannot hesitate to discover in the circumstances of the 
world at this period, significant traces of a positive preparation for 
the Gospel. ; 

It should be remembered, in the first place, that the Romans had 
already become Greek to some considerable extent, before they were 
the political masters of those eastern countries, where the language, 
mythology, and literature of Greece had become more or less 
familiar. ow early, how widely, and how permanently this Greek 
influence prevailed, and how deeply it entered into the mind of 
educated Romans, we know from their surviving writings, and from 
the biography of eminent men. Cicero, who was governor of Cilicia 
about half a century before the birth of St. Paul, speaks in strong 
terms of the universal spread of the Greek tongue among the in- 
structed classes ; and about the time of the Apostle’s martyrdom, 
Agricola, the conqueror of Britain, was receiving a Greek education 
at Marseilles. Is it too much to say, that the general Latin con- 
quest was providentially delayed till the Romans had been suffi 
ciently imbued with the language and ideas of their predecessors, 
and had incorporated many parts of that civilisation with their 
own ? 

And if the wisdom of the divine pre-arrangements is illustrated 
by the period of the spread of the Greek language, it is illustrated 
no less by that of the completion and maturity of the Roman 
government. When all parts of the civilised world were bound 
together in one empire,—when one common organisation pervaded 
the whole—when channels of communication were everywhere 
opened—when new facilities of travelling were provided,—then 
was ‘the fulness of time’ (Gal. iv. 4), then the Messiah came. The 
Greek language had already been prepared as a medium for pre- 
serving and transmitting the doctrine ; the Roman government was 
now prepared to help the progress even of that religion which it 
persecuted. The manner in which it spread through the provinces 
is well exemplified in the life of St. Paul; his right of citizenship 
rescued him in Macedonia’ and in Judsa;? he converted one 
governor in Cyprus,* was protected by another in Achaia,* and was 
sent from Jerusalem to Rome by a third.’ The time was indeed 
approaching, when all the complicated-weight of the central tyranny, 
and of the provincial governments, was to fall on the new and 
irresistible religion. But before this took place, it had begun to 
grow up in close connection with all departments of the Empire. 
When the supreme government itself became Christian, the eccle- 
siastical polity was permanently regulated in conformity with the 
actual constitution of the state. Nor was the Empire broken up, 
till the separate fragments, which have become the nations of 
modern Europe, were themselves portions of the Catholic Church. 

But in all that we have said of the condition of the Roman world, 
one important and widely diffused element of its population has not 
been mentioned. We have lost sight for some time of the Jews, 
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and we suust return to the subject of their dispersion, which was. 
purposely deferred till we had shown how the intellectual civilisation 
of the Greeks, and the organising civilisation of the Romans, had, 
through a long series of remarkable events, been brought in contact 
with the religious civilisation of the Hebrews. It remains that we 
point out that one peculiarity of the Jewish people which made 
this contact almost universal in every part of the Empire. 

Their dispersion began early ; though, early and late, their at- 
tachment to Judea has always been the same. Like the Highlanders. 
of Switzerland and Scotland, they seem to have combined a tendency 
to foreign settlements with the most passionate love of their native 
land. The first scattering of the Jews was compulsory, and began 
with the Assyrian exile, when, about the time of the building of 
Rome, natives of Galilee and Samaria were carried away by the 
Eastern monarchs ; and this was followed by the Babylonian exile, 
when the tribes of Judah and Benjamin were removed at different 
epochs,—when Daniel was brought to Babylon, and Ezekiel to the 
river Chebar. That this earliest dispersion was not without in- 
fluential results may be inferred from these facts ;—that, about the 
time of the battles of Salamis and Marathon, a Jew was the minister, 
another Jew the cupbearer, and a Jewess the consort, of a Persian 
monarch. That they enjoyed many privileges in this foreign 
country, and that their condition was not always oppressive, may 
be gathered from this,—that when Cyrus gave them permission to 
return, the majority remained in their new home, in preference to 
their native land. Thus that great Jewish colony began in Baby- 
lonia, the existence of which may be traced in Apostolic times,! 
and which retained its influence long after in the Talmudical schools. 
These Hebrew settlements may be followed through various parts 
of the continental East, to the borders of the Caspian, and even to 
China. We, however, are more concerned with the coasts and 
islands of Western Asia. Jews had settled in Syria and Phoenicia 
before the time of Alexander the Great. But in treating of this 
subject, the great stress is to be laid on the policy of Seleucus, who, 
in founding Antioch, raised them to the same political position with 
the other citizens. One of his successors on the throne, Antiochus 
the Great, established two thousand Jewish families in Lydia and 
Phrygia. From hence they would spread into Pamphylia and 
Galatia, and along the western coasts from Ephesus to Troas. And 
the ordinary channels of communication, in conjunction with that 
tendency to trade which already began to characterise this wonder- 
ful people, would easily bring them to the islands, such as Cyprus? 
and Rhodes. 

Their oldest settlement in Africa was that which took place after 
the murder of the Babylonian goyernor of Judsa, and which is 
connected with the name of the prophet Jeremiah.* But, as in the 
case of Antioch, our chief attention is called to the great metropolis 
of the period of the Greek kings. The Jewish quarter of Alex- 


1 See 1 Pet. v. 13. There is a Cyprian inscription which 
_ 2 The farming of the copper mines seems to refer to one of the Herods. 
in Cyprus by Herod (Jos. Ant. xvi. 3 See 2 Kings xxv. 22—26, Jer. 
4, 5) may have attracted many Jews. xliii. xliv. ; 
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andria is well known in history; and the colony of Hellenistic 
Jews in Lower Egypt is of greater importance than-that of their 
Aramaic’ brethren in Babylonia. Alexander himself brought Jews 
and Samaritans to his famous city ; the first Ptolemy brought many 
more; and many betook themselves hither of their free will, that 
they might escape from the incessant troubles which disturbed the 
peace of their fatherland. Nor was their influence confined to 
Egypt, but they became known on one side in 4thiopia, the country 
-of Queen Candace,” and spread on the other in great numbers to 
the ‘ parts of Libya about Cyrene.’ * 

Under what circumstances the Jews made their first appearance 
in Europe is unknown; but it is natural to suppose that those 
islands of the Archipelago which, as Humboldt has said, were like 
.a bridge for the passage of civilisation, became the means of the 
advance of Judaism. The journey of the proselyte Lydia from 
Thyatira to Philippi (Acts xvi. 14), and the voyage of Aquila and 
Priscilla from Corinth to Ephesus (Ibid. xviii. 18), are only speci- 
mens of mercantile excursions which must have begun at a far 
earlier period. Philo* mentions Jews in Thessaly, Boeotia, Mace- 
-donia, Aitolia, and Attica, in Argos and Corinth, in the other parts 
of Peloponnesus, and in the islands of Eubcea and Crete : and St. 
Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles, speaks of them in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Bercea, in Athens, in Corinth, and in Rome. The 
first Jews came to Rome to decorate a triumph; but they were soon 
‘set free from captivity, and gave the name to the ‘Synagogue of the 
Libertines’° in Jerusalem. They owed to Julius Cesar those pri- 
vileges in the Western Capital which they had obtained from Alex- 
-ander in the Eastern. They became influential, and made prose- 
lytes. They spread into other towns of Italy ; and in the time of 
‘St. Paul’s boyhood we find them in large numbers in the island of 
Sardinia, just as we have previously seen them established in that 
of Cyprus. With regard to Gaul, we know at least that two sons 
of Herod were banished, about this same period, to the banks of the 
Rhone ; and if (as seems most probable) St. Paul accomplished that 
journey to Spain of which he speaks in his letters, there is little 
‘doubt that he found there some of the scattered children of his own 
people. We do not seek to pursue them further ; but, after a few 
words on the proselytes, we must return to the earliest scenes of 
the Apostle’s career. 

The subject of the proselytes is sufficiently important to demand 
‘a separate notice. Under this term we include at present all who 
were attracted in various degrees of intensity towards Judaism,— 
from those who by circumcision had obtained full access to all the 
privileges of the temple-worship, to those who only professed a 


! This term is explained in the next 
chapter, see p. 29, note 6. 

2 Acts vill. 27. 

3 Acts ii. 10. The second book of 
Maccabees is the abridgment of a work 
written by a Hellenistic Jew of Cyrene. 
A. Jew or proselyte of Cyrene bore our 
Saviour’s cross. And the mention of 
this city oceurs more than once in the 


Acts of the Apostles. 

4 See note, p. 8. 

5 This body doubtless consisted of 
manumitted Jewish slaves. The syna- 
gogue or synagogues mentioned in Acts 
vi. 9 are discussed in the next chapter. 

6 In the case of Sardinia, however. 
they were forcibly sent to the island, 
to die of the bad climate. 
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general respect for the Mosaic religion, and attended as hearers in 
the synagogues. Many proselytes were attached to the Jewish 
communities wherever they were dispersed.t Even in their own 
country and its vicinity, the number, both in early and later times, 
was not inconsiderable. The Queen of Sheba, in the Old Testa- 
ment; Candace, Queen of Aithiopia, in the New ; and King Izates, 
with his mother Helena, mentioned by Josephus, are only royal re- 
presentatives of a large class. During the time of the Maccabees, 
some alien tribes were forcibly incorporated with the Jews. This 
was the case with the Itureeans, and probably with the Moabites, 
and, above all, with the Edomites, with whose name that of the 
Herodian family is historically connected. How far Judaism ex- 
tended among the vague collection of tribes called Arabians, we can 
only conjecture from the curious history of the Homerites, and 
from the actions of such chieftains as Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32). Butas 
we travel towards the West and North, into countries better known, 
we find no lack of evidence of the moral effect of the synagogues, 
with their worship of JEHovAH, and their prophecies of the Messiah. 
‘Nicolas of Antioch’ (Acts vi. 5) is only one of that ‘ vast multitude 
of Greeks’ who, according to Josephus,” were attracted in that city 
to the Jewish doctrine and ritual. In Damascus, we are even told 
by the same authority that the great majority of the women were. 
proselytes ; a fact which receives a remarkable illustration from 
what happened to Paul at Iconium (Acts xiii. 50). But all further 
details may be postponed till we follow Paul himself into the syna- 
gogues, where he so often addressed a mingled audience of ‘ Jews 
of the dispersion’ and ‘devout’ strangers. 

This chapter may be suitably concluded by some notice of the 
provinces of Cilicia and Judea. This will serve as an illustration 
of what has been said above, concerning the state of the Roman 
provinces generally ; it will exemplify the mixture of Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans in the east of the Mediterranean, and it will be a fit 
introduction to-what must immediately succeed. For these are the 
two provinces which require cur attention in the early life of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Both these provinces were once under the sceptre of the line of 
the Seleucids, or Greek kings of Syria; and both of them, though 
originally inhabited by a ‘ barbarous ’* population, received more 
or less of the influence of Greek civilisation. If the map is con- 
sulted, it will be seen that Antioch, the capital of the Greeco-Syrian. 
kings, is situated nearly in the angle where the coast-line of Cilicia, 
running eastwards, and that of Judza, extended northwards, are 
brought to an abrupt meeting. It will be seen also, that, more or 
less parallel to each of these coasts, there isa line of mountains, not 
far from the sea, wnich are brought into contact with each other 
in heavy and confused forms, near the same angle ; the principal 
break in the continuity of either of them being the valley of the 
Orontes, which passes by Antioch. One of these mountain lines is. 
che range of Mownt Tawrus, which is so often mentioned as a great 

i Jn illustration of this fact, it is 2 War, vii. 3, 3. 


easy to adduce abundance of Heathen 3 See p. 7, note 1. 
testimony. 
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geographical boundary by the writers of Greece and Rome; and 
Cilicia extends partly over the Taurus itself, and partly between it 
and the sea. The other range is that of Lebanon—a name made 
sacred by the scriptures and poetry of the Jews; and where its 
towering eminences subside towards the south into a land of hills 
and valleys and level plains, there is Judea, once the country of 
promise and possession to the chosen people, but a Roman province 
in the time of the Apostles. 

Cilicia, in the sense in which the word was used under the early 
Roman emperors, comprehended two districts, of nearly equal 
extent, but of very different character. The Western portion, or 
Rough Cilicia, as it was called, was a collection of the branches of 
Mount Taurus, which come down in large masses to the sea, and 
form that projection of the coast which divides the Bay of Issus 
from that of Pamphylia. The inhabitants of the whole of this dis- 
trict were notorious for their robberies: the northern portion, 
under the name of Isauria, providing innumerable strongholds for 
marauders by land ; and the southern, with its excellent timber, 
its cliffs, and small harbours, being a natural home for pirates. 
The Isaurians maintained their independence with such determined 
obstinacy, that in a later period of the Empire, the Romans were 
willing to resign all appearance of subduing them, and were content 
to surround them with a cordon of forts. ‘The natives of the coast 
of Rough Cilicia began to extend their piracies as the strength of 
the kings of Syria and Egypt declined. They found in the progress 
of the Roman power, for some time, an encouragement rather than 
a hindrance ; for they were actively engaged in an extensive and 
abominable slave trade, of which the island of Delos was the great 
market ; and the opulent families of Rome were in need of slaves, 
and were not more scrupulous than some Christian nations of 
modern times about the means of obtaining them. But the expe- 
ditions of these buccaneers of the Mediterranean became at last 
quite intolerable ; their fleets seemed innumerable ; their connec- 
tions were extended far beyond their own coasts ; all commerce was 
paralysed ; and they began to arouse that attention at Rome which 
the more distant pirates of the Hastern Archipelago not long ago 
excited in England. A vast expedition was fitted out under the 
command of Pompey the Great ; thousands of piratic vessels were 
burnt on the coast of Cilicia, and the inhabitants dispersed. A 
perpetual service was thus done to the cause of civilisation, and the 
Mediterranean was made safe for the voyages of merchants and 
Apostles. The town of Soli, on the borders of the two divisions of 
Cilicia, received the name of Pompeiopolis,’ in honour of the great 
conqueror, and the splendid remains of a colonnade which led from 


mouth, in 1816, really did the work of 


1 4 similar case, on a small scale, is 
that of Philippeville in Algeria; and 
the progress of the French power, 
since the accession of Louis Philippe, 
in Northern Africa, is perhaps the 
nearest parallel in modern times to 
the history of a Roman province... As 
far as regards the pirates, Lord Ex- 


Pompey the Great. It may be doubted 
whether Marshal Bugeaud was more 
lenient to the Arabs than Cicero to the 
Eleuthero-Cilicians. 

Chrysippus the Stoic, whose father 
was a native of Tarsus, and Aratus, 
whom St. Paul quotes, lived at Soli. 
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the harbour to the city may be considered a monument of this 
signal destruction of the enemies of order and peace. : 

The Eastern, or Flat Cilicia, was a rich and extensive plain. Its 
prolific vegetation is praised both by the earlier and later classical 
writers, and, even under the neglectful government of the Turks, is 
still noticed by modern travellers.’ From this circumstance, and 
still more from its peculiar physical configuration, it was a possession 
of great political importance. Walled off from the neighbouring 
countries by a high barrier of mountains, which sweep irregularly 
round it from Pompeipolis and Rough Cilicia to the Syrian coast 
on the North of Antioch,—with one pass leading up into the interior 
of Asia Minor, and another giving access to the valley of the Orontes, 
—it was naturally the high road both of trading caravans and of 
military expeditions. Through this country Cyrus marched, to 
depose his brother from the Persian throne. It was here that the 
decisive victory was obtained by Alexander over Darius. This 
plain has since seen the hosts of Western Crusaders ; and, in our 
own day, has been the field of operations of hostile Mahommedan 
armies, Turkish and Egyptian. The Greek kings of Egypt en- 
deavoured, long ago, to tear it from the Greek kings of Syria. The 
Romans left it at first in the possession of Antiochus : but the line 
of Mount Taurus could not permanently arrest them ; and the letters 
of Cicero remain to us among the most interesting, as they are 
among the earliest, monuments of Roman Cilicia. 

Situated near the western border of the Cilician plain, where the 
river Cydnus flows in a cold and rapid stream, from the snows of 
Taurus to the sea, was the city of Tarsus, the capital of the whole 
province, and ‘no mean city’ (Acts xxi. 39) in the history of the 
ancient world. Its coins reveal to us its greatness through a long 
series of years :—alike in the period which intervened between 
Xerxes and Alexander,—and under the Roman sway, when it ex- 
ulted in the name of Metropolis,—and long after Hadrian had rebuilt 
it, and issued his new coinage with the old mythological types.? In 
the intermediate period, which is that of St. Paul, we have the tes- 
timony of a native of this part of Asia Minor, from which we may 
infer that Tarsus was in the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
almost what Marseilles was in the Western. Strabo says that, in 
all that relates to philosophy and general education, it was even 
more illustrious than Athens and Alexandria. From his description 
it is evident that its main character was that of a Greek city, where 
the Greek language was spoken, and Greek literature studiously 
cultivated. But we should be wrong in supposing that the general 
population of the province was of Greek origin, or spoke the Greek 
tongue. When Cyrus came with his army from the Western Coast, 


1 Laborde’s illustrated work on Syria 
and Asia Minor contains some luxu- 
riant specimens of the modern vegeta- 
tion of Tarsus; but the banana and the 
prickly pear were introduced into the 
Mediterranean long after St. Paul’s day. 

2 The coin at the end of the chapter 
was struck under Hadrian, and is pre- 


served in the British Museum. The 
word Metropolis is conspicuous on it. 
The same figures of the Lion and the 
Bull appear in a fine series of silver 
coins of Tarsus, assigned by the Duc 
de Luynes to the period between 
Xerxes and Alexander. 
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and still later, when Alexander penetrated into Cilicia, they found 
the inhabitants ‘Barbarians.’ Nor is it likely that the old race 
would be destroyed, or the old language obliterated, especially in 
the mountain districts, during the reign of the Seleucid kings. We 
must rather conceive of Tarsus as like Brest, in Brittany, or like 
Toulon, in Provence,—a city where the language of refinement is 
spoken and written, in the midst of a ruder population, who use a 
different language, and possess no literature of their own. 

If we turn now to consider the position of this province and city 
under the Romans, we are led to notice two different systems of 
policy which they adopted in their subject dominions. The purpose 
of Rome was to make the world subservient to herself; but this 
might be accomplished directly or indirectly. A governor might be 
sent from Rome to take the absolute command of a province : or some 
native chief might have a kingdom, an ethnarchy,! or a tetrarchy 
assigned to him, in which he was nominally independent, but really 
subservient, and often tributary. Some provinces were rich and 
productive, or essentially important in the military sense, and these 
were committed to Romans under the Senate or the Emperor. 
Others might be worthless or troublesome, and fit only to reward 
the services of an useful instrument, or to occupy the energies of a 
dangerous ally. Both these systems were adopted in the Hast and 
in the West. We have examples of both—in Spain and in Gaul— 
in Cilicia and in Judwa. In Asia Minor they were so irregularly 
combined, and the territories of the independent sovereigns were 
SO capriciously granted or removed, extended or curtailed, that it is 
often difficult to ascertain what the actual boundaries of the provinces 
were at a given epoch. Not to enter into any minute history in the 
ease of Cilicia, it will be enough to say, that its rich and level plain 
in the east was made a Roman province by Pompey, and so re- 
mained, while certain districts in the western portion were assigned, 
at different periods, to various native chieftains. Thus the territories 
of Amyntas, King of Galatia, were extended in this direction by 
Antony, when he was preparing for his great struggle with Augus- 
tus : just as a modern Rajah may be strengthened on the banks of 
the Indus, in connection with wars against Scinde and the Sikhs. 
For some time the whole of Cilicia was a consolidated province 
under the first emperors : but again, in the reign of Claudius, we 
find a portion of the same Western district assigned to a king called 
Polemo II, It is needless to pursue the history further. In St. 
Paul’s early life the political state of the inhabitants of Cilicia would 
be that of subjects of a Roman governor : and Roman officials, if 
not Roman soldiers, would be a familiar sight to the Jews who were 
settled in Tarsus.” - 

We shall have many opportunities of describing the condition of 
provinces under the dominion of Rome ; but it may be interesting 
here to allude to the information which may be gathered from the 
writings of that distinguished man, who was governor of Cilicia a 
few years after its first reduction by Pompey. He was entrusted 


1 See note at the end of Ch. III. being garrisoned by its own soldiers. 
2 Tarsus, as a ‘Free City’ (Urbs See next chapter. 
Libera), would have the privilege of 
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with the civil and military superintendence of a large district in this. 
corner of the Mediterranean, comprehending not only Cilicia, but 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and the island of Cyprus ; and he has. 
left a record of all the details of his policy in a long series of letters, 
which are a curious monument of the Roman procedure in the 
management of conquered provinces, and which possess a double 
interest to us, from their frequent allusions to the same places which 
St. Paul refers to in his Epistles. This correspondence represents. 
to us the governor as surrounded by the adulation of obsequious 
Asiatic Greeks. He travels with an interpreter, for Latin 1s the 
official language ; he puts down banditti, and is saluted by the title 
of Imperator; letters are written, on various subjects, to the go- 
vernors of neighbouring provinces,—for instance, Syria, Asia, and 
Bithynia ; ceremonious communications take place with the inde- 
pendent chieftains. The friendly relations of Cicero with Deiotarus, 
King of Galatia, and his son, remind us of the interview of Pilate 
and Herod in the Gospel, or of Festus and Agrippa in the Acts. 
Cicero’s letters are rather too full of a boastful commendation of 
his own integrity ; but from what he says that he did, we may in- 
fer by contrast what was done by others who were less scrupulous. 
in the discharge of the same responsibilities. He allowed free 


access to his person; he refused expensive monuments in his. 


honour ; he declined the proffered present of the pauper King of 
Cappadocia ;' he abstained from exacting the customary expenses 
from the states which he traversed on his march; he remitted to 
the treasury the moneys which were not expended on his province ; 
he would not place in official situations those who were engaged in 
trade ; he treated the local Greek magistrates with due considera- 


tion, and contrived at the same time to give satisfaction to the 


Publicans. From all this it may be easily inferred with how much 
corruption, cruelty, and pride, the Romans usually governed ; and 
how miserable must have been the condition of a province under a 
Verres or an Appius, a Pilate ora Felix. So far as we remember, 
the Jews are not mentioned in any of Cicero’s Cilician letters ; but 
if we may draw conclusions from a speech which he made at Rome 
in defence of a cotemporary governor of Asia,” he regarded them 
with much contempt, and would be likely to treat them with 
harshness and injustice.* 

That Polemo II., who has lately been mentioned as a king in 
Cilicia, was one of those curious links which the history of those 
times exhibits between Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
He became a Jew to marry Berenice,* who afterwards forsook him, 
and whose name, after once appearing in Sacred History (Acts xxv., 
XXvi.), is lastly associated with that of Titus, the destroyer of Je- 


1 See Hor. 1 Zp. vi. 39. 

2 This was L. Valerius Flaccus, who 
had served in Cilicia, and was after- 
wards made Governcr of Asia,—that 
district with which, and its capital 
Bphesus, we are so familiar in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

3 See especially Cic. Flacc. 28; and 


for the opinion which educated Romans 
had of the Jews, see Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 
143, v. 100, ix. 69. 

4 He was the last King of Pontus. 
By Caligula he was made King of 
Bosphorus ; but Claudius gave him 
part of Cilicia instead of it. Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 7, 3. 
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rusalem. The name of Berenice will at once suggest the family of 
the Herods, and transport our thoughts to Judea. 

The same general features may be traced in this province as in 
that which we have been attempting to describe. In some respects, 
indeed, the details of its history are different. When Cilicia was a. 
province, it formed a separate jurisdiction, with a governor of its. 
own, immediately responsible to Rome : but Judea, in its provincial 
period, was only an appendage to Syria. It has been said! that the. 
position of the ruler resident at Czesarea in connection with the. 
supreme authority at Antioch may be best understood by comparing 
it with that of the governor of Madras or Bombay under the 
governor-general who resides at Caleutta. The comparison is in 
some respects just: and British India might supply a further pa- 
rallel. We might say that when Judea was not strictly a province, 
but a monarchy under the protectorate of Rome, it bore the same 
relation to the contiguous province of Syria which, before the recent 
war, the territories of the king of Oude?” bore to the presidency of 
Bengal. Judza was twice a monarchy: and thus its history fur- 
nishes illustrations of the two systems pursued by the Romans, of 
direct and indirect government. 

Another important contrast must be noticed in the histories of 
these two provinces. In the Greek period of Judea, there was a. 
time of noble and vigorous independence. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the eighth of the line of the Seleucids, in pursuance of a general 
system of policy, by which he sought to unite all his different ter- 
ritories through the Greek religion, endeavoured to introduce the: 
worship of Jupiter into Jerusalem.* Such an attempt might have 
been very successful in Syria or Cilicia: but in Judea it kindled a 
flame of religious indignation, which did not cease to burn till the 
yoke of the Seleucidze was entirely thrown off: the name of An- 
tiochus Hpiphanes was ever afterwards held in abhorrence by the 
Jews, and a special fast was kept up in memory of the time when 
the ‘abomination of desolation’ stood in the holy place. The 
champions of the independence of the Jewish nation and the purity 
of the Jewish religion were the family of the Maccabees or As- 
monzeans ; and a hundred years before the birth of Christ the first 
Hyrcanus was reigning over a prosperous and independent king- 
dom. But in the time of the second Hyrcanus and his brother, the 
family of the Maccabees was not what it had been, and Judea was. 
ripening for the dominion of Rome. Pompey the Great, the same 
conqueror who had already subjected Cilicia, appeared in Da- 
mascus, and there judged the cause of the two brothers. All the 
country was full of his fame. In the spring of the year 63 he came: 


1 See the introduction to Dr. Traill’s 
Josephus, a work which was inter- 
rupted by the death of the translator 
during the Irish famine, and was con- 
tinued by Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

2 Another coincidence is, that we 
made the Nabob of Oude aking. He 
had previously been hereditary Vizier 
of the Mogul. 

3 Here we may observe that there 


are extant coins of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, where the head of Jupiter 
appears on the obverse, in place of the 
portrait usual in the Alexandrian, 
Seleucid, and Macedonian series. Since: 
such emblems on ancient coins have 
always sacred meanings, it is very 
probable that this arose from the 
religious movement alluded to in the 
text. 
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down by the valley of the Jordan, his Roman soldiers occupied the 
ford where Joshua had crossed over, and from the Mount of Olives 
he looked down upon Jerusalem.1 From that day Judza was vir- 
tually under the government of Rome. It is true that, aftera 
brief support given to the reigning family, a new native dynasty 
was raised to the throne. Antipater, a man of Idumean birth, had 
been minister of the Maccabean kings ; but they were the Rovs 
Fainéants of Palestine, and he was the Maire du Palais. In the 
midst of the confusion of the great civil wars, the Herodian family 
succeeded to the Asmonzan, as the Carlovingian line in France 
succeeded that of Clovis. As Pepin was followed by Charlemagne, 
so Antipater prepared a crown for his son Herod. 

At first Herod the Great espoused the cause of Antony; but he 
contrived to remedy his mistake by paying a prompt visit, after the 
battle of Actium, to Augustus in the island of Rhodes. This sin- 
gular interview of the Jewish prince with the Roman conqueror in 
a Greek island was the beginning of an important period for the 
Hebrew nation. An exotic civilisation was systematically intro- 
duced and extended. : Those Greek influences, which had been 
begun under the Seleucids, and not discontinued under the As- 
monans, were now more widely diffused: and the Roman cus- 
toms,” which had hitherto been comparatively unknown, were now 
made familiar. Herod was indeed too wise, and knew the Jews 
too well, to attempt, like Antiochus, to introduce foreign institu- 
tions without any regard to their religious feelings. He endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself with them by rebuilding and decorating their 
national temple ; and a part of that magnificent bridge which was 
connected with the great southern colonnade is still believed to 
exist,—remaining, in its vast proportions and Roman form, an 
appropriate monument of the Herodian period of Judea.* Theperiod 
when Herod was reigning at Jerusalem under the protectorate of 
Augustus was chiefly remarkable for great architectural works, 
for the promotion of commerce, the influx of strangers, and the 
increased diffusion of the two great languages of the heathen world. 
The names of places are themselves a monument of the spirit of 
the times. As Tarsus was called Juliopolis from Julius Cesar, and 
Soli Pompeiopolis from his great rival, so Samaria was called 
Sebaste after the Greek name of Augustus, and the new metro- 
polis, which was built by Herod on the sea-shore, was called Cz- 
sarea in honour of the same Latin emperor: while Antipatris, on 
the road (Acts xxiii. 31) between the old capital and the new,‘ still 


1 Pompey heard of the death of 


Mithridates at Jericho. His army 
crossed at Scythopolis, by the ford im- 
mediately below the lake of Tiberias. 

2 Antiochus Epiphanes (who was 
called Epimanes from his mad con- 
duct) is said to have made himself 
ridiculous by adopting Roman fashions, 
and walking about the streets of An- 
tioch in a toga. 

3 See the woodcut opposite. The arch 
extends about fifty feet along the wall, 


and its radius must have been about 
twenty feet. It is right to say that 
there is much controversy about its 
origin. Dr. Robinson assigns it to 
the age of Solomon: Mr. Fergusson to 
that of Herod: Mr. Williams holds it 
to be a fragment of the great Christian 
works constructed in this southern 
part of the Temple area in the age of 
Justinian. 

4 The tracing of the road by which 
St. Paul travelled on this occasion is 
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This Sketch is from the pencil of the late Mr. Bartlett, who contributed many illustrations 
to the first edition of this work, 
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commemorated the name of the king’s Idumzan father. We must 
not suppose that the internal change in the minds of the people 
was proportional to the magnitude of these outward improvements. 
They suffered much; and their hatred grew towards Rome and 
towards the Herods. A parallel might be drawn between the state 
of Juda under Herod the Great, and that of Egypt under Ma- 
homet Ali,’ where great works have been successfully accomplished. 
where the spread of ideas has been promoted, traffic made busy 
and prosperous, and communication with the civilised world won- 

_ derfully increased,—but where the mass of the people has continued 
to be miserable and degraded. 

_ After Herod’s death, the same influences still continued to 
operate in Juda. Archelaus persevered in his father’s policy. 
though destitute of his father’s energy. The same may be said of 
the other sons, Antipas and Philip, in their contiguous principali- 
ties. All the Herods were great builders, and eager partizans of 
the Roman emperors; and we are familiar in the Gospels with 
that Caesarea (Czesarea Philippi), which one of them built in the 
upper part of the valley of the Jordan, and named in honour of 
Augustus,—and with that Tiberias on the banks of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, which bore the name of his wicked successor. But while 
Antipas and Philip still retained their dominions under the pro- 
tectorate of the emperor, Archelaus had been banished, and the 
weight of the Roman power had descended still more heavily on 
Judea. It was placed under the direct jurisdiction of a governor, 
residing at Czesarea by the Sea, and depending, as we have seen 
above, on the governor of Syria at Antioch. And now we are made 
familiar with those features which might be adduced as charac- 
terising any other province at the same epoch,—the przetorium,’*— 
the publicans,>—the tribute-money,*—soldiers and centurions re- 
cruited. in Italy,°—Cesar the only king,® and the ultimate appeal 
against the injustice of the governor.’ In this period the ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Curist took place, the first 
preaching of His Apostles, and the conversion of St. Paul. But 
once more a change came over the political fortunes of Judea. 
Herod Agrippa was. the friend of Caligula, as Herod the Great had 
been the friend of Augustus ; and when Tiberius died, he received 
the grant of an independent principality in the north of Palestine.* 
He was able to ingratiate himself with Claudius, the succeeding 


ene of the most. interesting geographi- 
eal questions whicli will come before us. 

1 There are many points of resem- 
blance between the character and for- 
tunes of Herod and those of Mahomet 
Ali; the chief differences are those of 
the times. Herod secured his position 
by the influence of Augustus; Maho- 
Met Ali secured his by the agreement 
of the European powers. 

2 John xviii. 28. 

3 Luke iii. 12, xix. 2. 

4 Matt. xxii. 19. 

5 Most of the soldiers quartered in 


Syria were recruited in the province: 
but the Cohort, to which Cornelius 
belonged, probably consisted of Italian 
volunteers. The ‘ Jtalian Band’ 
(Acts x. 1) will come under our notice 
in Chap. TV., and the * Angustan Band’ 
(Ibid. xxvii. 1) in Chap. XXII. 

6 John xix. 15. 

7 Acts xxv. 11. 

8 He obtained under Caligula, first, 
the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, who 
died; and then that of his uncle An- 
tipas, who followed his brother Arche- 
laus into banishment. 
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emperor. Juda was added to his dominion, which now embraced 
the whole circle of the territory ruled by his grandfather. By 
this time St. Paul was actively pursuing his apostolic career. We 
need not, therefore, advance beyond this point, in a chapter 
which is only intended to be a general introduction to the Apostle’s 
history. 

Our desire has been to give a picture of the condition of the 
world at this particular epoch ; and we have thought that no group- 
ing would be so successful as that which should consist of Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans. Nor is this an artificial or unnatural arrange- 
ment, for these three nations were the divisions of the civilised 
world. And in the view of a religious mind they were more than 
this. They were ‘ the three peoples of God’s election ; two for things 
temporal, and one for things eternal. Yet even in the things eterna! 
they were allowed to minister. Greek cultivation and Roman polity 
prepared men for Christianity.’' These three peoples stand in the 
closest relation to the whole human race. The Christian, when he ima- 
gines himself among those spectators who stood round the cross, and 
gazes in spirit upon that ‘superscription,’ which the Jewish scribe, 
the Greek proselyte, and the Roman soldier could read, each in his 
own tongue, feels that he is among those who are the representatives of 
all humanity.” In the ages which precede the crucifixion, these three 
languages were like threads which guided us through the labyrinth 
of history. And they are still among the best guides of our thought, 
as we travel through the ages which succeed it. How great has 
been the honour of the Greek and Latin tongues! They followed 
the fortunes of a triumphant church. Instead of Heathen languages, 
they gradually became Christian. As before they had been employed 
to express the best thoughts of unassisted humanity, so afterwards 
they became the exponents of Christian doctrine and the channels of 
Christian devotion. The words of Plato and Cicero fell from the 
lips and pen of Chrysostom and Augustine. And still those two 
languages are associated together in the work of Christian education, 
and made the instruments for training the minds of the young in 
the greatest nations of the earth. And how deep and pathetic is 
the interest which attaches to the Hebrew! Here the thread seems 
to be broken. ‘JxEsus, King of the Jews,’ in Hebrew characters. 
It is like the last word of the Jewish Scriptures,—the last warning 
of the chosen people. A cloud henceforth is upon the people and 
the language of Israel. ‘Blindness in part is happened unto Israel, 
till the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.’ Once again Jesus, after 


1 Dr. Arnold, in the journal of his haps a higher sense. The Roman, 


Tour in 1840 (Life, ii, 413, 2nd edit.). 
The passage continues thus :—‘ As 
Mahometanism can bear witness; for 
the East, when it abandoned Greece 
and Rome, could only reproduce Juda- 
ism. Mahometanism, six hundred 
years after Christ, proving that the 
Kastern man could bear nothing per- 
fect, justifies the wisdom of God in 
Judaism. 

2 This is true in another, and per- 


powerful but not happy—the Greek, 
distracted with the inquiries of an un- 
satisfying philosophy—the Jew, bound 
hand and foot with the chain of a 
ceremonial law, all are together round 
the cross. CHRIST is crucified in the 
midst of them—crucified for all. The 
‘superscription of His accusation’ 
speaks to all the same language of 
peace, pardon, and love. 
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His ascension, spake openly from Heaven ‘in the Hebrew tongue ” 
(Acts xxvi. 14): but the words were addressed to that Apostle who 
was called to preach the Gospel to the philosophers of Greece, and 
in the emperor’s palace at Rome. ! 


| See inscription in the three lan- Roman Catacombs, at the end of the 
guages on a Christian tomb in the work. 


Ooin of Tarsus. Hadrian. (See p. 18, n. 2.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


Jewish Origin of the Church.—Sects and Parties of the Jews.—Pharisees and 
Sadducees.—St. Paul a Pharisee—Hellenists and Aramexans.—St. Paul’s 
Family Hellenistic but not Hellenising.—His Infancy at Tarsus——The Tribe 
of Benjamin.—His Father’s Citizenship.—Scenery of the Place. — His 
Childhood.—He is sent to Jerusalem.—State of Judea and Jerusalem.— 
Rabbinical Schools.—Gamaliel— Mode of Teaching.—Synagogues.—Student- 
Life of St. Paul.—His early Manhood.—First Aspect of the Church.—St. 
Stephen.—The Sanhedrin.—St. Stephen the Forerunner of St. Paul—His 
Martyrdom and Prayer. 


Curistranity has been represented by some of the modern Jews 
as a mere school of Judaism. Instead of opposingit as a system 
antagonistic and subversive of the Mosaic religion, they speak of it 
as a phase or development of that religion itself,—as simply one of 
the rich outgrowths from the fertile Jewish soil. They point out 
the causes which combined in the first century to produce this 
Christian development of Judaism. It has even been hinted that 
Christianity has done a good work in preparing the world for 
receiving the pure Mosaic principles which will, at length, be uni- 
versal. ! 

Weare not unwilling to accept some of these phrases as expressing 
a great and important truth. Christianity is a school of Judaism : 
but it is the school which absorbs and interprets the teaching of all 
others. It is a development; but it is that development which was 
divinely foreknown and predetermined. It is the grain of which 
mere Judaism is. now the worthless husk. It is the image of Truth 
in its full proportions ; and the Jewish remnants are now as the 
shapeless fragments which remain of the block of marble when the 
statue is completed. When we look back at the Apostolic age, we 
see that growth proceeding which separated the husk from the grain. 
We see the image of Truth coming out in clear expressiveness, and 
the useless fragments falling off like scales, under the careful work 
of divinely-guided hands. If we are to realise the earliest appear- 
ance of the Church, such as it was when Paul first saw it, we must 
view it as arising in the midst of Judaism ; and if we are to compre- 
hend all the feelings and principles of this Apostle, we must con- 
sider first the Jewish preparation of his own younger days. To 
these two subjects the present chapter will be devoted. 


| this notion, that the doctrine of ism: but a more powerful spell than 
Christ will be re-absorbed in that of this philosophy is needed to charm 
Moses, is a curious phase of the recent back the stately river into the narrow 
Jewish philosophy. ‘We are sure,’ it rugged, picturesque ravine, out of which 
has been well said, ‘that Christianity centuries ago it found its way,’ 
ean never disown its source in Juda- a 
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We are very familiar with one division which ran through the 
Jewish nation in the first century. The Sadducees and Pharisees 
are frequently mentioned in the New Testament, and we are there 
informed of the tenets of these two prevailing parties. The belief 
in a future state may be said to have been an open question among 
the Jews, when our Lord appeared and ‘brought life and immor- 
tality to light.” We find the Sadducees established in the highest 
office of the priesthood, and possessed of the greatest powers in the 
Sanhedrin : and yet they did not believe in any future state, nor 
in any spiritual existence independent of the body. The Saddu- 
cees said that there was ‘no resurrection, neither Angel nor 
Spirit.’! They do not appear to have held doctrines which are 
commonly called licentious or immoral. On the contrary, they 
adhered strictly to the moral tenets of the Law, as opposed to its 
mere formal technicalities. They did not overload the Sacred 
Books with traditions, or encumber the duties of life with a mul- 
titude of minute observances. They were the disciples of reason 
without enthusiasm,—they made few proselytes,—their numbers 
were not great, and they were confined principally to the richer 
members of the nation.” The Pharisees, on the other hand, were 
the enthusiasts of the later Judaism. They ‘compassed sea and 
land to make one proselyte.’ Their power and influence with the 
mass of the people was immense. The loss of the national inde- 
pendence of the Jews,—the gradual extinction of their political 
life, directly by the Romans, and indirectly by the family of 
Herod,—caused their feelings to rally round their Law and their 
Religion, as the only centre of unity which now remained to them. 
Those, therefore, who gave their energies to the interpretation and 
exposition of the Law, not curtailing any of the doctrines which 
were virtually contained in it and which had been revealed with 
more or less clearness, but rather accumulating articles of faith, 
and multiplying the requirements of devotion;—who themselves 
practised a severe and ostentatious religion, being liberal in alms- 
giving, fasting frequently, making long prayers, and carrying 
casuistical distinctions into the smallest details of conduct;—who 
consecrated, moreover, their best zeal and exertions to the spread of 
the fame of Judaism, and to the increase of the nation’s power in the 
only way which now was practicable,—could not fail to command 
the reverence of great numbers of the people. It was no longer 
possible to fortify Jerusalem against the Heathen: but the Law 
could be fortified like an impregnable city. The place of the brave 
is on the walls and in the front of the battle: and the hopes of the 
nation rested on those who defended the sacred outworks, and made 
successful inroads on the territories of the Gentiles. 

Such were the Pharisees. And now, before proceeding to other 
features of Judaism and their relation to the Church, we can hardly 
help glancing at St. Paul. He was ‘a Pharisee, the son of a 


Pharisee,’? and he was educated by Gamaliel,* ‘a Pharises.”’ 
1 Actsxxili.8. See Matt.xxii. 23-34. vil. 48. 
2 See what Josephus says of the 3 Acts xxiii. 6. 

Sadducees: Ant. xiii. 10,6; xviii. 1, 4 Acts xxii. 3. 


4, comparing the question asked, John 5 Acts v, 34. 
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Both his father and his teacher belonged to this sect. And on three 
distinct occasions he tells us that he himseif was a member of it. 
Once when at his trial, before a mixed assembly of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the words just quoted were spoken, and his connection 
with the Pharisees asserted with such effect, that the feelings of this 
popular party were immediately enlisted on his side. ‘And when 
he had so said, there arose a dissension between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees ; and the multitude was divided. . . . And there 
arose a great cry ; and the Scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part 
arose, and strove, saying, We find no evil in this man.’' The 
second time was, when, on acalmer occasion, he was pleading before 
Agrippa, and said to the king in the presence of Festus: ‘The 
Jews knew me from the beginning, if they would testify, that after 
the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.’* And 
once more, when writing from Rome to the Philippians, he gives 
force to his argument against the Judaizers, by telling them that if 
any other man thought he had whereof he might trust in the flesh, 
he himself had more :—‘ circumcised the eighth day, of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as 
touching the Law, a Pharisee.’* And not only was he himself a 
Pharisee, but his father also. He was ‘a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee.’ This short sentence sums up nearly all we know cf St. 
Paul’s parents. If we think of his earliest life, we are to conceive 
of him as born in a Pharisaic family, and as brought up from his 
infancy in the ‘straitest sect of the Jews’ religion.’ His child- 
hood was nurtured in the strictest belief. The stories of the Old 
Testament,—the angelic appearances,—the prophetic visions,—to 
him were literally true. They needed no Sadducean explanation. 
The world of spirits was a reality to him. The resurrection of the 
dead was an article of his faith. And to exhort him to the practices 
of religion, he had before him the example of his father, praying 
and walking with broad phylacteries, scrupulous and exact in his 
legal observances. He had, moreover, as it seems, the memory and 
tradition of ancestral piety ; for he tells us in one of his latest 
letters,* that he served God ‘from his forefathers.’ All influences 
combined to make him ‘more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of his fathers,’° and ‘touching the righteousness which is in the 
Law, blameless.’° Everything tended to prepare him to be an 
eminent member of that theological party, to which so many of the 
Jews were looking for the preservation of their national life, and 
the extension of their national creed. 

But in this mention of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we are far 
from exhausting the subject of Jewish divisions, and far from enu- 
merating all those phases of opinion which must have had some 
connection with the growth of rising Christianity, and all those ele- 
ments which may have contributed to form the character of the 
Apostle of the Heathen. There was a sect in Judeea which is not 
mentioned in the Scriptures, but which must have acquired con- 
siderable influence in the time of the Apostles, as may be inferred 


1 Acts xxiii. 2 Acts xxvi. 3 Phil. iii 
-oTim. i. 3, 5 Gal. i. 14, ° Phil ace. 
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from the space devoted to it by Josephus! and Philo. These were 
the Hssenes, who retired from the theological and political distrac- 
tions of Jerusalem and the larger towns, and founded peaceful 
communities in the desert or in villages, where their life was spent 
in contemplation, and in the practices of ascetic piety. It has been 
suggested that John the Baptist was one of them. There is no 
proof that this was the case ; but we need not doubt that they did 
represent religious cravings which Christianity satisfied. Another 
party was that of the Zealots,” who were as politically fanatical as 
the Hssenes were religiously contemplative, and whose zeal was 
kindled with the burning desire to throw off the Roman yoke from 
the neck of Israel. Very different from them were the Herodians, 
twice mentioned in the Gospels,* who held that the hopes of Judaism 
rested on the Herods, and who almost looked to that family for 
the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Messiah. And if we were 
simply enumerating the divisions and describing the sects of the 
Jews, it would be necessary to mention the Therapeutw,‘ a widely- 
spread community in Egypt, who lived even in greater seclusion 
than the Essenes in Judea. The Samaritans also would require 
our attention. But we must turn from these sects and parties to a 
wider division, which arose from the dispersion of the Hebrew people, 
to which some space has been devoted in the preceding chapter. 

We have seen that early colonies of the Jews were setiled in 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia. Their connection with their brethren 
in Judzea was continually maintained ; and they were bound to 
them by the link of a common language. The Jews of Palestine 
and Syria, with those who lived on the Tigris and Euphrates, inter- 
preted the Scriptures through the Targums ° or Chaldee paraphrases, 
and spoke kindred dialects of the language of Aram ;° and hence 
they were called Aramean Jews. We have also had occasion to 
notice that other dispersion of the nation through those countries 
where Greek was spoken. Their settlements began with Alexander’s 
conquests, and were continued under the successors of those who 
partitioned his empire. Alexandria was their capital. They used 
the Septuagint translation of the Bible ;7 and they were commonly 
called Hellenists, or Jews of the Grecian speech. 

The mere difference of language would account in some degree 


1 War, ii. 8. 

2 We have the word in the ‘Simon 
Zelotes’ of the Gospel (Luke vi. 15) 
though the party was hardly then ma- 
tured. 

3 Mark iii. 6; Matt. xxii. 16: see 
Mark xii. 13. 

4 Described in great detail by Philo. 

5 It is uncertain when the written 
Targums came into use, but the practice 
of paraphrasing orally in Chaldee must 


-have begun soon after the Captivity. 


6 Aram —the ‘Highlands’ of the 
Semitic tribes—comprehended the tract 
of country which extended from Taurus 
and Lebanon to Mesopotamia and Ara- 
bia. ‘There were two main dialects of 


the Aramzean stock, the eastern or 
Babylonian, commonly called Cha/dee 
(the ‘Syrian tongue’ of 2 Kings 
Xvili. 26; Isai. xxxvi. 11; Ezra iv. 
7; Dan. ii. 4); and the western, 
which is the parent of the Syriac, 
now, like the former, almost a dead 
language. The first of these dialects 
began to supplant the older Hebrew of 
Judza from the time of the captivity, 
and was the ‘Hebrew’ of the New 
Testament, Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 
20; Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 14. 
Arabic, the most perfect of the Semitic 
languages, has now generally over- 
spread those regions. 
7 See p. 31, n. 2. 
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for the mutual dislike with which we know that these two sections 
of the Jewish race regarded one another. We were all aware how 
closely the use of a hereditary dialect is bound up with the warmest 
feelings of the heart. And in this case the Aramzean language was 
the sacred tongue of Palestine. Itis true that the tradition of the 
language of the Jews had been broken, as the continuity of their 
political life had been rudely interrupted. The Hebrew of the time 
of Christ was not the oldest Hebrew of the Israelites ; but it was a 
kindred dialect; and old enough to command a reverent affection. 
Though not the language of Moses and David, it was that of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And itis not unnatural that the Aramzeans should 
have revolted from the speech of the Greek idolaters and the tyrant 
Antiochus,'—a speech which they associated moreover with inno- 
vating doctrines and dangerous speculations. 

For the division went deeper than a mere superficial diversity of 
speech. It was not only a division, like the modern one of German 
and Spanish Jews, where those who hold substantially the same 
doctrines have accidentally been led to speak different languages. 
But there was a diversity of religious views and opinions. This is 
not the place for examining that system of mystic interpretation 
called the Cabbala,? and for determining how far its origin might be 
due to Alexandria or to Babylon. It is enough to say, generally, 
that in the Aramzean theology, Oriental elements prevailed rather 
than Greek, and that the subject of Babylonian influences has more 
connection with the life of St. Peter than that of St. Paul. The 
Hellenists, on the other hand, or Jews who spoke Greek, who lived 
in Greek countries, and were influenced by Greek civilisation, are 
associated in the closest manner with the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
They are more than once mentioned in the Acts, where our English 
translation names them ‘Grecians,’ to distinguish them from the 
Heathen or proselyte ‘Greeks.’* Alexandria was the metropolis 
of their theology. Philo was their great representative. He was 
an old man when St. Paul was in his maturity : his writings were 
probably known to the Apostles ; and they have descended with the 
inspired Epistles to our own day. The work of the learned Helle- 
nists may be briefly described as this,—to accommodate Jewish 
doctrines to the mind of the Greeks, and to make the Greek 
language express the mind of the Jews. The Hebrew principles 
were ‘disengaged as much as possible from local and national 
conditions, and presented in a form adapted to the Hellenic world.’ 
All this was hateful to the zealous Arameans. The men of the 
East rose up against those of the West. The Greek learning was 
not more repugnant to the Roman Cato, than it was to the strict 
Hebrews. They had a saying, ‘Cursed be he who teacheth his son 
the learning of the Greeks.’ We could imagine them using the 


1 See pp. 21, 22, and notes. 


2 See Ch. XIII. 

3 See Chap. I. p. 9, note 8. 

4 This repugnance is illustrated by 
many passages in the Talmudic writ- 
ings. Rabbi Levi Ben Chajathah, 
going down to Cesarea, heard them 


reciting their phylacteries in Greek, 
and would have forbidden them ; which 
when Rabbi Jose heard, he was very’ 
angry, and said, ‘If a man doth not 
know how to recite in the holy tongue, 
must he not recite them at all? Let 
him perform his duty in what. lan- 
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words of the prophet Joel (iii. 6), ‘The children of Judah and the 
children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians, that ye might 
remove them from their border :’ and we cannot be surprised that 
even in the deep peace and charity of the Church’s earliest days this 
inveterate division re-appeared, and that, ‘ when the number of the 
disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews.’ ! 

It would be an interesting subject of inquiry to ascertain in what 
proportions these two parties were distributed in the different 
countries where the Jews were dispersed, in what places they came 
into the strongest collision, and how far they were fused and united 
together. In the city of Alexandria, the emporium of Greek com- 
merce from the time of its foundation, where, since the earliest 
Ptolemies, literature, philosophy, and criticism had never ceased to 
excite the utmost intellectual activity, where the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Scripture had been made,’ and where a Jewish temple 
and ceremonial worship had been established in rivalry to that in 
Jerusalem,*—there is no doubt that the Hellenistic element largely 
prevailed. But although (strictly speaking) the Alexandrian Jews 
were nearly all Hellenites, it does not follow that they were all 
Hellenizers. In other words, although their speech and their Scrip- 
tures were Greek, the theological views of many among them un- 
doubtedly remained Hebrew. There must have been many who 
were attached to the traditions of Palestine, and who looked sus- 
piciously on their more speculative brethren: and we have no 
difficulty in recognising the picture presented in a pleasing German 
fiction,* which describes the debates and struggles of the two 
tendencies in this city, to be very correct. In Palestine itself, we 
have every reason to believe that the native population was entirely 
Aramean, though there was no lack of Hellenistic synagogues ° in 
Jerusalem, which at the seasons of the festivals would be crowded 
with foreign pilgrims, and become the scene of animated discussions. 
Syria was connected by the link of language with Palestine and 
Babylonia ; but Antioch, its metropolis, commercially and politically, 
resembled Alexandria : and it is probable that, when Barnabas and 
Saul were establishing the great Christian community in that city,° 


guage he can.’ The following saying 
is attributed to Rabban Simeon, the 
son of Gamaliel: ‘There were a thou- 
sand boys in my father’s school, of 
whom five hundred learned the law, 
and five hundred the wisdom of the 
Greeks ; and there is not one of the 
latter now alive, excepting myself here, 
and my uncle’s son in Asia.’ We 
learn also from Josephus that a know- 
ledge of Greek was lightly regarded by 
the Jews of Palestine. 

1 Acts vi. 1. 

2 Tt is useless here to enter into any 
of the legends connected with the 
number ‘seventy.’ This translation 
came into existence from 300 to 140 
u.c. Its theological importance can- 
not be exaggerated, The quotations 


in the N. I. from the O. T. are gene- 
rally made from it. See p. 33, 

3 This temple was not in the city of 
Alexandria, but at Leontopolis. It 
was built (or rather it was an old 
Heathen temple repaired) by Onias, 
from whose family the high-priesthood 
had been transferred to the family of 
the Maccabees, and who had fled into 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator. It remained in existence {ill 
destroyed by Vespasian. See Jose- 
phus, War,i, 1, 1, vii. 10, 3; Anz 
xiii. 3. 

4 Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
published in German in 182(). trans- 
lated into English in 1824. 

5 See Acts vi. 9. 

8 Acts xi. 25, &e. 
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majority of the Jews were ‘Grecians’ rather than ‘ Hebrews.’ 
eee Mar we should at first sight be tempted to imagine that 
the Grecian tendency would predominate : but when we find that 
Antiochus brought Babylonian Jews into Lydia and Phrygia, we 
must not make too confident a conclusion in this direction z and we 
have grounds for imagining that many Israelitish families in the 
remote districts (possibly that of Timotheus at Lystra)' may have 
cherished the forms of the traditionary faith of the Eastern Jews, 
and lived uninfluenced by Hellenistic novelties. The residents in 
maritime and commercial towns would not be strangers to the 
Western developments of religious doctrines : and when Apollos 
came from Alexandria to Ephesus,” he would find himself in a 
theological atmosphere not very different from that of his native city. 
Tarsus in Cilicia will naturally be included under the same class of 
cities of the West, by those who remember Strabo’s assertion thai, 
in literature and philosophy, its fame exceeded that of Athens and 
Alexandria. At the same time, we cannot be sure that the very 
celebrity of its Heathen schools might not induce the families of 
Jewish residents to retire all the more strictly into a religious 
Hebrew seclusion. 

That such a seclusion of their family from Gentile influences was 
maintained by the parents of St. Paul, is highly probable. We have 
no means of knowing how long they themselves, or their ancestors, 
had been Jews of the dispersion. A tradition is mentioned by 
Jerome that they came originally from Giscala, a town in Galilee, 
when it was stormed by the Romans. The story involves an 
anachronism, and contradicts the Acts of the Apostles.* Yet it 
need not be entirely disregarded ; especially when we find St. Paul 
speaking of himself as ‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews,’* and when we 
remember that the word ‘Hebrew’ is used for an Aramaic Jew, as 
opposed to a ‘Grecian’ or ‘ Hellenist.’® Nor is it unlikely in 
itself that before they settled in Tarsus, the family had belonged to 
the Eastern dispersion, or to the Jews of Palestine. But, however 
this may be, St. Paul himself must be called a Hellenist ; because 
the language of his infancy was that idiom of the Grecian Jews in 
which all his letters were written. Though, in conformity with 
the strong feeling of the Jews of all times, he might learn his 
earliest sentences from the Scripture in Hebrew, yet he was familiar 


? Acts xvi. 1; 2 Tim. i. 5, iii. 15. 


2 Acts xviii. 24. 

3 Acts xxii. 3. 

4 Phil. iii, 5. Cave sees nothing 
more in this phrase than that ‘his 
parents were Jews, and that of the 
ancient stock, not entering in by the 
gate of proselytism, but originally de- 
scended from the nation.— Life of 
St. Paul, i.2. Benson, on the other 
hand, argues, from this passage and 
from 2 Cor. xi. 22, that there was a 
difference between a ‘Hebrew’ and 
an ‘Israelite—‘A person might be 
descended from Israel, and yet not be 
a Nebrew but a Hellenist... St. Paul 


appeareth to me to have plainly inti- 
mated, that a man might be of the 
stock of Israel and of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and yet not be a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews; but that, as to himself, he 
was, both by father and mother, a 
Hebrew ; or of the race of that sort of 
Jews which were generally most es- 
teemed by their nation. —History of 
the First Planting of the Christian Re- 
ligton, vol. i. p. 117. 

® Acts vi. 1. For the absurd Ebion- 
ite story that St. Paul was by birth 
not a Jew at all, but a Greek, see the 
next Chapter. 
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with the Septuagint translation at an early age. For it is observed 
that, when he quotes from the Old Testament, his quotations are 
from that version; and that, not only when he cites its very words 
but when (as is often the case) he quotes it from memory.! Con- 
sidering the accurate knowledge of the original Hebrew which he 
must have acquired under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, it has been in- 
ferred that this can only arise from his having been thoroughly 
imbued at an earlier period with the Hellenistic Scriptures. The 
readiness, too, with which he expressed himself in Greek, even 
before such an audience as that upon the Areopagus at Athens 
shows a command of the language which a Jew would not, in all 
probability, have attamed, had not Greek been the familiar speech 
of his childhood.’ 

But still the vernacular Hebrew of Palestine would not have been 
a foreign tongue to the infant Saul; on the contrary, he may have 
heard it spoken almost as often as the Greek. For no doubt his 
parents, proud of their Jewish origin, and living comparatively near 
to Palestine, would retain the power of conversing with their friends 
from thence in the ancient speech. Mercantile connections from the 
Syrian coast would be frequently arriving, whose discourse would be 
in Aramaic ; and in all probability there were kinsfolk still settled 
in Judea, as we afterwards find the nephew of St. Paul in Jeru- 
salem.* We may compare the situation of such a family (so far as 
concerns their language) to that of the French Huguenots who settled 
in London after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. These French 
families, though they soon learned to use the English as the medium 
of their common intercourse and the language of their household, 
yet, for several generations, spoke French with equal familiarity 
and greater affection. ' 

Moreover, it may be considered as certain that the family of St. 
Paul, though Hellenistic in speech, were no Hellenizers in theo- 
logy ; they were not at all inclined to adopt Greek habits or 
Greek opinions. The manner in which St. Paul speaks of himself, 
his father, and his ancestors, implies the most. uncontaminated. 


1 See Tholuck’s Hssay on the early 
life of St. Paul, Eng. Trans. p. 9. 
Out of eighty-eight quotations from the 
Old Testament, Koppe gives grounds 
for thinking that forty-nine were cited 
from memory. And Bleek thinks that 
every one of his citations without ex- 
ception is from memory. He adds, 
however, that the Apostle’s memory 
reverts occasionally to the Hebrew 
text, as well as to that of the Septu- 
agint. See an article in the Christian 
Remembrancer for April, 1848, on Grin- 
field’s Hellenistic Ed. of the N. T. 

2 We must not, however, press these 
considerations too far, especially when 
we take Phil. iii. 5 into consideration. 
Dr. Schaff presents the subject under a 
different view, as follows: ‘Certain it 
is that the groundwork of Paul’s intel- 
lectual and moral training was Jewish : 


yet he had at least some knowledge of 
Greek literature, whether he acquired 
it in Tarsus, or in Jerusalem under: 
Gamaliel, who himself was not altoge- 
ther averse to the Hellenistic philoso- 
phy, or afterwards in his missionary 
journeyings and his continual inter- 
course with Hellenists.’—Hist. of the 
Christian Church. 

3 Acts xxiii. 16. 

4 St. Paul’s ready use of the spoken 
Aramaic appears in his speech upon 
the stairs of the Castle of Antonia at 
Jerusalem, ‘in the Hebrew tongue.’ 
This familiarity, however, he would 
necessarily have acquired during his 
student-life at Jerusalem, if he had 
not possessed it before. The difficult 
question of the ‘Gift of Tongues’ will 
be discussed in Chap. XITI. 
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ditary Judaism. ‘ Are they Hebrews? soam I. Are they Israel- 
nme so ra I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I.?!—_‘ A 
Pharisce’ and ‘the son of a Pharisee.’*—‘ Circumeised the eighth 
day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
she Hebrews.’* : ; 

There is therefore little doubt that, though the native of a city 
filled with a Greek population and incorporated with the Roman 
Empire, yet Saul was born and spent his earliest days in the shelter 

of a home which was Hebrew, not in name only but in spirit. The 
Roman power did not press upon his infancy : the Greek ideas did 
not haunt his childhood : but he grew up an Israelitish boy, nurtured 
in those histories of the chosen people which he was destined so often 
to repeat in the synagogues,* with the new and wonderful commen- 
tary supplied by the life and resurrection of a crucified Messiah. 
‘¥Wrom a child he knew the Scriptures,’ which ultimately made him 
‘wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus,’ as he 
says of Timothy in the second Epistle (iii. 15). And the groups 
around his childhood were such as that which he beautifully de- 
scribes in another part of the same letter to that disciple, where he 
speaks of ‘his grandmother Lois, and his mother Eunice.’ (i. 5.) 

We should be glad to know something of the mother of St. Paul. 
But though he alludes to his father, he does not mention her. He 
speaks of himself as set apart by God ‘from his mother’s womb,’ 
that the Son of God should in due time be revealed in him, and by 
him preached to the Heathen.’ But this is all. We find notices of 
his sister and his sister’s son,* and of some more distant relatives :7 
but we know nothing of her who was nearer to him than all of them. 
He tells us of his instructor Gamaliel-; but of her, who, if she lived, 
was his earliest and best teacher, he tells us nothing. Did she die 
like Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, the great ancestor of his tribe ; 
leaving his father to mourn and set a monument on her grave, like 
Jacob, by the way of Bethlehem?* Or did she live to grieve over 
her son’s apostasy from the faith of the Pharisees, and die herself 
unreconciled to the obedience of Christ? Or did she believe and 
obey the Saviour of her son? These are questions which we cannot 
answer. If we wish to realise the earliest infancy of the Apostle, 
we must be content with a simple picture of a Jewish mother and 
her child. Such a picture is presented to us in the short history of 
Elizabeth and John the Baptist, and what is wanting in one of the 
inspired Books of St. Luke may be supplied, in some degree, by the 
other. 

The same feelings which welcomed the birth and celebrated the 
naming of a son in the ‘hill country’ of Judza,® prevailed also 
among the Jews of the dispersion. As the ‘neighbours and cousins ’ 
of Elizabeth ‘ heard how the Lord had showed great mercy upon her, 
and rejoiced with her,’—so it would be in the household at Tarsus, 
when Saul was born. In a nation to which the birth of a Messiah 


1 2 Cor. xi. 22. 5 Gal. i. 15. 
2 Acts xxiii. 6. 6 Acts xxiii. 16. 
3 Phil. iii. 5. 7 Rom. xvi. 7, 11, 21. 


* Acts xiii. 16-41 ; see xvii. 2, 3, 10, 8 Gen. xxxv. 16-20, xlviii. 7. 
Ld eeKVis Zo. » Luke i. 39. 
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was promised, and at a period when the aspirations after the fulfil- 
ment of the promise were continually becoming more conscious and 
more urgent, the birth of a son was the fulfilment of a mother’s 
highest happiness : and to the father also (if we may thus invert the 
words of Jeremiah) ‘blessed was the man who brought tidings, 
saying, A man child is born unto thee; making him glad.’ On 
the eighth day the child was circumcised and named.~ In the case 
of John the Baptist, ‘they sought to call him Zacharias, after the 
name of his father. But his mother answered, and said, Not so; 
but he shall be called John.? And when the appeal was made to 
his father, he signified his assent, in obedience to the vision. It 
_ Was not unusual, on the one hand, to call a Jewish child after the 
name of his father; and, on the other hand, it was a common 
practice, in all ages of Jewish history, even without a prophetic 
intimation, to adopt a name expressive of religious feelings. When 
the infant at Tarsus received the name of Saul, it might be ‘after 
the name of his father ;’ and it was a name of traditional celebrity 
in the tribe of Benjamin, for it was that of the first king anointed 
by Samuel.” Or, when his father said ‘his name is Saul,’ it may 
have been intended to denote (in conformity with the Hebrew deri- 
vation of the word) that he was a son who had long been desired, 
the first born of his parents, the child of prayer, who was thence- 
forth, like Samuel, to be consecrated to God.’ ‘ For this child I 
prayed,’ said the wife of Elkanah ; ‘and the Lord hath given me 
my petition which I asked of Him : therefore also I have lent him 
to the Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be lent unto the Lord.’ 4 

Admitted into covenant with God by circumcision, the Jewish 
child had thenceforward a full claim to all the privileges of the chosen 
people. His was the benediction of the 128th Psalm :—‘ The Lord 
shall bless thee out of Zion: thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem 
all the days of thy life.’ From that time, whoever it might be 
who watched over Saul’s infancy, whether, like king Lemuel,’ he 
learnt ‘the prophecy that his mother taught him,’ or whether he 
was under the care of others, like those who were with the sons of 
king David and king Ahab °—we are at no loss to learn what the 
first ideas were, with which his early thought was made familiar. 
The rules respecting the diligent education of children, which were 
laid down by Moses in the 6th and 11th chapters of Deuteronomy, 
were doubtless carefully observed: and he was trained in that 
peculiarly historical instruction, spoken of in the 78th Psalm, which 
implies the continuance of a chosen people, with glorious recollections 
of the past, and great anticipations for the future : ‘The Lord made 
a covenant with Jacob, and gave Israel a law, which He commanded 
our forefathers to teach their children ; that their posterity might 


Jer, Xx. 10. gives no proof. 
2 «A name frequent and common in 3 This is suggested by Neander. 
the tribe of Benjamin ever since the 4 1 Sam. i. 27, 28. it 
first King of Israel, who was of that 5 Prov. xxxi. 1. Cr Susanna, 3 
name, was chosen out of that tribe; 2 Tim. iii. 15, with 1 Tim. i. 5 
in memory whereof they were wont to 6 1 Chron. xxvii. 32; 2 Kings x. 1, 


give their children this name at their 5. Cf. Joseph. Life, 76; Ant. xvi, 
circumcision.’ — Cave, i. 3; but he 8, 3. 
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now it, and the children which were yet unborn; to the intent 
nen when they came up, they might show their children the same: 
that they might put their trust in God, and not to forget the works 
of the Lord, but to keep his commandments’ (ver. 5-7). The 
histories of Abraham and Isaac, of Jacob and his twelve sons, of 
Moses among the bulrushes, of Joshua and Samuel, Elijah, Daniel, 
and the Maccabees, were the stories of his childhood. The destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, the thunders of Mount Sinai, the 
dreary journeys in the wilderness, the land that flowed with milk and 
honey,—this was the earliest imagery presented to his opening 
mind, The triumphant hymns of Zion, the lamentations by the 
waters of Babylon, the prophetic praises of the Messiah, were the 
songs around his cradle. = ; As j 

Above all, he would be familiar with the destinies of his own 
illustrious tribe.! The life of the timid Patriarch, the father of the 
twelve ; the sad death of Rachel near the city where the Messiah 
was to be born; the loneliness of Jacob, who sought to comfort 
himself in Benoni ‘the son of her sorrow,’ by calling him Benjamin? 
‘the son of his right hand ;’ and then the youthful days 9 this 
youngest of the twelve brethren, the famine, and the journeys into 
Egypt, the severity of Joseph, and the wonderful story of the silver 
cup in the mouth of the sack ;—these are the narratives to which he 
listened with intense and eager interest. How little was it imagined 
that, as Benjamin was the youngest and most honoured of the Patri- 
archs, so this listening child of Benjamin should be associated with 
the twelve servants of the Messiah of God, the last and most illus- 
trious of the Apostles! But many years of ignorance were yet to 
pass away, before that mysterious Providence, which brought Ben- 
jamin to Joseph in Egypt, should bring his descendant to the know- 
ledge and love of Jesus, the Son of Mary. Some of the early 
Christian writers® see in the dying benediction of Jacob, when he said 
that ‘Benjamin should ravin as a wolf, in the morning devour the 
prey, and at night divide the spoil,’ a prophetic intimation of him 
who, in the morning of his life, should tear the sheep of God, and 
in its evening feed them, as the teacher of the nations. When St. 
Paul was a child and learnt the words of this saying, no Christian 
thoughts were associated with it, or with that other more peaceful 
prophecy of Moses, when he said of Benjamin, ‘The beloved of 
the Lord shall dwell in safety by Him ; and the Lord shall cover him 
all the day long, and he shall dwell between His shoulders.’> But 


1 Tt may be thought that here, and 
below, p. 45, too much prominence has 
been given to the attachment of a Jew 
in the Apostolic age to his own parti- 
cular tribe. It is difficult to ascertain 
how far the tribe-feeling of early times 
lingered on in combination with the 
national feeling, which grew up after 
the Captivity. But when we consider 
the care with which the genealogies 
were kept, and when we find the tribe 
of Barnabas specified (Acts-iv. 36), 
and also of Anna the prophetess (Luke 
li. 36), and when we find St. Paul 


alluding in a pointed manner to his 
tribe (see Rom. xi. 1, Phil. iii. 5, and 
compare Acts xiii. 21, and also xxvi. 
7), it does not seem unnatural to be- 
lieve that pious families of so famous 
a stock as-that of Benjamin should 
retain the hereditary enthusiasm of 
their sacred clanship. See, moreover 
Matt. xix. 28; Rev. v. 5, vii. 4-8. 

2 Gen. xxxv. 18. 

3 Gen. xlix. 27. 

4 eg. Tertullian. 

5 Deut. xxxiii. 12, 
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he was familiar with the prophetical words, and could follow in 
imagination the fortunes of the sons of Benjamin, and knew how 
they went through the wilderness with Rachel’s otherchildren, the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, forming with them the third of the 
four companies on the march, and reposing with them at night on 
the west of the encampment.' He heard how their lands were as- 
signed to them in the promised country along the borders of Judah :? 
and how Saul, whose name he bore, was chosen from the tribe which 
was the smallest,® when ‘little Benjamin ’* became the ‘ruler’ of 
Israel. He knew that when the ten tribes revolted, Benjamin was 
faithful :° and he learnt to follow its honourable history even into 
the dismal years of the Babylonian Captivity, when Mordecai, ‘a 
Benjamite who had been carried away,” saved the nation ; and when 
instead of destruction, ‘the Jews,’ through him, ‘had light, and 
gladness, and joy, and honour: and in every province, and in 
every city, whithersoever the king’s commandment and his decree 
came, the Jews had joy and gladness, a feast and a good day. And 
many of the people of the land became Jews; for the fear of the 
Jews fell upon them.’? 

Such were the influences which cradled the infancy of St. Paul; 
and such was the early teaching under which his mind gradually 
rose to the realisation of his position as a Hebrew child in a city of 
Gentiles. Of the exact period of his birth we possess no authentic 
information.* From a passage in a sermon attributed to St. Chry- 
sostom, it has been inferred’ that he was born in the year 28.0. of 
our era. The date is not improbable ; but the genuineness of the 
sermon is suspected; and if it was the undoubted work of the 
eloquent Father, we have no reason to believe that he possessed any 
certain means of ascertaining the fact. Nor need we be anxious to 
possess the information. We have a better chronology than that 
which reckons by years and months. We know that St. Paul was 
a young man at the time of St. Stephen’s martyrdom,’ and there- 
fore we know what were the features of the period, and what the 
circumstances of the world, at the beginning of his eventful life. 
He must have been born in the later years of Herod, or the earlier 
of his son Archelaus. It was the strongest and most flourishing 
time of the reign of Augustus. The world was at peace; the 
pirates of the Levant were dispersed ; and Cilicia was lying at rest, 
or in stupor, with other provinces, under the wide shadow of the 
Roman power. Many governors had ruled there since the days of 
Cicero. Athenodorus, the emperor’s tutor, had been one of them. 
It was about the time when Horace and Mecenas died, with others 
whose names will never be forgotten; and it was about the time 
when Caligula was born, with others who were destined to make the 
world miserable. Thus is the epoch fixed in the manner in which 


1 Numb. ii. 18-24; x. 22-24. Paul’s life, it is enough to refer to Ch. 
2 Josh. xviii. 11. TV. and especially to the appendix at 
3 1 Sam. ix. 21. the end of the work 

4 Ps. Ixviii. 27. 9 This is on the supposition that he 
5 2 Chron. xi.: see 1 Kings xii. died A.D. 66, at the age of 68. 

6 Esther ii. 5, 6. 0 Acts vii. 58. It must be remem- 
7 Esther viii. 16, 17. bered, however, that the term veavias 


8 As regards the chronology of St. was applied to all men under 40, 
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the imagination most easily apprehends it. During this pause in 
the world’s history St. Paul was born. : 

It was a pause, too, in the history of the sufferings of the Jews. 
That lenient treatment which had been begun by Julius Caesar was 
continued by Augustus ;1 and the days of severity were not yet 
come, when Tiberius and Claudius drove them into banishment, 
and Caligula oppressed them with every mark of contumely and 
scorn. We have good reason to believe that at the period of the 
Apostle’s birth the Jews were unmolested at Tarsus, where his 
father lived and enjoyed the rights of a Roman citizen. It isa 
mistake to suppose that this citizenship was a privilege which be- 
longed to the members of the family, as being natives of this city.* 
Tarsus was not a municipium, nor was it a colonia, like Philippi in 
Macedonia,’ or Antioch in Pisidia ; but it was a ‘free city’* (wrbs 
libera), like the Syrian Antioch and its neighbour-city, Seleucia on 
the sea. Such a city had the privilege of being governed by its own 
magistrates, and was exempted from the occupation of a Roman 
garrison, but its citizens did not necessarily possess the civitas of 
Rome. ‘Tarsus had received great benefits both from Julius Cesar 
and from Augustus, but the father of St. Paul was not on that account 
a Roman citizen. This privilege had been granted to him, or had 
descended to him, as an individual right ; he might have purchased 
it for a ‘large sum’ of money ;° but it is more probable that it 
came to him as a reward of services rendered, during the civil wars, 
to some influential Roman.® We should not be in serious error, 
if we were to say, in language suggested by the narrative of St. 
Stephen’s martyrdom (Acts vi. 9), that St. Paul’s father was a 
Cilician Libertinus.? That Jews were not unfrequently Roman 
citizens, we learn from Josephus, who mentions in the ‘Jewish 
War’* some even of the equestrian order who were illegally scourged 
and crucified by Florus at Jerusalem ; and-(what is more to our 
present point) enumerates certain of his countrymen who possessed 
the Roman franchise at Ephesus, in that important series of decrees 
relating to the Jews, which were issued in the time of Julius Cesar, 
and are preserved m the fourteenth book of the ‘Antiquities.’® The 


1 Cesar, like Alexander, treated the 
Jews with much consideration. Sue- 
tonius speaks in strong terms of their 
grief at his death. Augustus per- 
mitted the largess, when it fell on a 
Sabbath, to be put off till the next day. 

2 Some of the older biographers of 
St. Paul assume this without any hesi- 
tation: and the mistake is very fre- 
quent still. It is enough to notice 
that the Tribune (Acts xxi. 39, xxii. 
24) knew that St. Paul was a Tarsian, 
without being aware that he was a 
e1tizen. 

3 Acts xvi. 12. 

‘ It appears that Antony gave Tar- 
sus the privileges of an Urbs Libera, 
though it had previously taken the 
side of Augustus, and been named 
Juliopolis. 5 Acts xxii. 28. 


6 Great 1umbers of Jews were made 
slaves in the Civil Wars, and then 
manumitted. A slave manumitted 
with due formalities became a Roman 
citizen. Thus it is natural to suppose 
that the Apostle, with other Cilician 
Jews, may have been, like Horace, 
libertino patre natus. (Sat. 1. vi. 45.) 

* This suggestion is due to Wieseler, 
who translates the verse which de- 
scribes Stephen’s great opponents, so 
as to mean ‘ Libertines’ from ‘Cyrene, 
Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia.’ Wethink, 
as is observed below (p. 50, note 6), 
that another view is more natural: but 
at least we should observe that we find 
Saul, a Roman citizen, actively co- 
operating in persecution with those 
who are called Libertini. 

® War, ii, 14, 9. 9 Ant. xiv. 10,3. 
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family of St. Paul were in the same position at Tarsus as those who 
were Jews of Asia Minor and yet citizens of Rome at Ephesus; and 
thus it came to pass, that, while many of his cotemporaries were 
willing to expend ‘a large sum’ in the purchase of ‘ this freedom,’ 
the Apostle himself was ‘ free-born.’ 

The question of the double name of ‘Saul’ and ‘ Paul’ will 
require our attention hereafter, when we come in the course of our 
narrative to that interview with Sergius Paulus in Cyprus, coinci- 
dently with which the appellation in the Acts of the Apostles is 
suddenly changed. Many opinions have been held on this subject, 
both by ancient and modern theologians.! At present it will be 
enough to say, that, though we cannot overlook the coincidence, or 
believe it accidental, yet it is most probable that both names were 
borne by him in his childhood, that ‘ Saul’ was the name of his 
Hebrew home, and ‘ Paul’ that by which he was known among the 
Gentiles. It will be observed that ‘ Paulus,’ the name by which 
he is always mentioned after his departure from Cyprus, and by 
which he always designates himself in his Epistles, is a Roman, not 
a Greek, word. And it will be remembered, that, among those 
whom he calls his ‘kinsmen’ in the Epistle to the Romans, two 
of the number, Junia and Lucius, have Roman names, while the 
others are Greek.” All this may point to a strong Roman connec- 
tion. These names may have something to do with that honourable 
citizenship which was an heirloom in the household ; and the appel- 
lation ‘ Paulus’ may be due to some such feelings as those which 
induced the historian Josephus to call himself ‘ Flavius,’ in honour 
of Vespasian and the Flavian family. 

If we turn now to consider the social position of the Apostle’s 
father and family, we cannot on the one hand confidently argue, 
from the possession of the citizenship, that they were in the enjoy- 
ment of affluence and outward distinction. The ciwitas of Rome, 
though at that time it could not be purchased without heavy ex- 
pense, did not depend upon any conditions of wealth, where it was 
bestowed by authority. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
manual trade, which we know that St. Paul exercised, cannot be 
adduced as an argument to prove that his circumstances were 
narrow and mean ; still less, as some have imagined, that he lived 
in absolute poverty. It was a custom among the Jews that all boys 
should learn a trade. ‘ What is commanded of a father towards his 
son ?’ asks a Talmudic writer. ‘To circumcise him, to teach him 
the law, to teach him a trade.’ Rabbi Judah saith, ‘ He that 
teacheth not his son a trade, doth the same as if he taught him to 
be a thief ;? and Rabban Gamaliel saith, ‘He that hath a trade in 
his hand, to what is he like? he is like a vineyard that is fenced.’ 
And if, in compliance with this good and useful custom of the 
Jews, the father of the young Cilician sought to make choice of a 


1 Origen says that he had both like Peter, at his ordination in Antioch. 
names from the first; that he used one Bede, that he did not receive it till the 
among the Jews, and the other after- Proconsul was converted; and Jerome, 
wards. Augustine, that he took the that it was meant to commemorate that 
name when he began to preach. Chry- victory. 
sostom, that he received a new title, 2 Rom. xvi. 7, 11, 21. 
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trade, which might fortify his son against idleness, or against 
adversity, none would occur to him more naturally than the profit- 
able occupation of the making of tents, the material of which was 
hair-cloth, supplied by the goats of his native province, and sold in 
the markets of the Levant by the well-known name of ciliciwm.* 
The most reasonable conjecture is that his father’s business was 
concerned with these markets, and that, like many of his scattered 
countrymen, he was actively occupied in the traffic of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts: and the remote dispersion of those relations, whom 
he mentions in his letter from Corinth to Rome, is favourable to 
this opinion. But whatever might be the station and employment 
of his father or his kinsmen, whether they were elevated by wealth 
above, or depressed by poverty below, the average of the Jews of 
Asia Minor and Italy, we are disposed to believe that this family 
were possessed of that highest respectability which is worthy of 
deliberate esteem. The words of Scripture seem to claim for them 
the tradition of a good and religious reputation. The strict piety 
of St. Paul’s ancestors has already been remarked ; some of his 
kinsmen embraced Christianity before the Apostle himself,?-and 
the excellent discretion of his nephew will be the subject of our 
admiration, when we come to consider the dangerous circumstances 
which led to the nocturnal journey from Jerusalem to Czesarea.* 
But, though a cloud rests on the actual year of St. Paul’s birth, 
and the circumstances of his father’s household must be left to im- 
agination, we have the great satisfaction of knowing the exact fea- 
tures of the scenery in the midst of which his childhood was spent. 
The plain, the mountains, the river, and the sea still remain to us. 
The rich harvests of corn still grow luxuriantly after the rains in 
spring. The same tents of goat’s hair are still seen covering the 
plains in the busy harvest.* There is the same solitude and silence 
in the intolerable heat and dust of the summer. Then, as now, the 
mothers and children of Tarsus went out in the cool evenings, and 
looked from the gardens round the city, or from their terraced roofs, 
upon the heights of Taurus. The same sunset lingered on the 
pointed summits. The same shadows gathered in the deep ravines. 
The river Cydnus has suffered some changes in the course of 1800 
years. Instead of rushing, as in the time of Xenophon, like the 
Rhone at Geneva, in a stream of two hundred feet broad through 
the city, it now flows idly past it on the east. .The Channel, which 
floated the ships of Antony and Cleopatra, is now filled up ; and 
wide unhealthy lagoons occupy the place of the ancient docks.> But 
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! Hair-cloth of this kind is manu- 
factured at the present day in Asia 
Minor, and the word is still retained 
in French, Spanish, and Italian. 

2 «Salute Andronicus and Junia, my 
kinsmen, and my fellow-prisoners, who 
are of note among the Apostles, who 
also were in Christ before me.’-—Rom. 
Xvi. 7. 

8 Acts xxiii. 

4 «The plain presented the appear- 
ance of an immense sheet of corn- 


stubble, dotted with small camps of 
tents: these tents are made of hair- 
cloth, and the peasantry reside in them 
at this season, while the harvest is 
reaping and the corn treading out.’— 
Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 273. 

5 In Strabo’s day there was an in- 
convenient ‘bar’ at the mouth of the 
tydnus. Here (as in the case of the 
Pyramus and other rivers on that 
coast) the land has since that time 
encroached on the sea. The unhealthi- 
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_ its upper waters still flow, as formerly, cold and clear from the snows 
of Taurus: and its waterfalls still break over the same rocks, whea 
the snows are melting, like the Rhine at Schaffhausen. We find a 
pleasure m thinking that the footsteps of the young Apostle often 
wandered by the side of this stream, and that his eyes often looked 
on these falls. We can hardly believe that he who spoke to the 
Lystrians of the ‘rain from heaven,’ and the ‘ fruitful seasons,’ and 
of the ‘living God who made heaven and earth and the sea,’! could 
have looked with indifference on beautiful and impressive scenery. 
Gamaliel was celebrated for his love of nature: and the young Jew, 
who was destined to be his most famous pupil, spent his early days 
in the close neighbourhood of much that was well adapted to foster 
such a taste. Or if it be thought that in attributing such feelings to 
him we are writing in the spirit of modern times; and if it be con- 
tended that he would be more influenced by the realities of human 
life than by the impressions of nature,—then let the youthful Saul 
be imagined on the banks of the Cydnus, where it flowed through 
the city in a stream less clear and fresh, where the wharves were 
covered with merchandise, in the midst of groups of men in various 
costumes, speaking various dialects. St. Basil says, that in his day 
Tarsus was a point of union for Syrians, Cilicians, Isaurians, and 
Cappadocians. To these we must add the Greek merchant, and the 
agent of Roman luxury. And one more must be added—the Jew, 
—even then the pilgrim of Commerce, trading with every nation, 
and blending with none. In this mixed company Saul, at an early 
age, might become familiar with the activities of life and the diver- 
sities of human character, and even in his childhood make some ac- 
quaintance with those various races, which in his manhood he was 
destined to influence. 

We have seen what his infancy was; we must now glance at his 
boyhood. It is usually the case that the features of a strong cha- 
racter display themselves early. His impetuous fiery disposition 
would sometimes need control. Flashes of indignation would reveal 
his impatience and his honesty.” The affectionate tenderness of his 
nature would not be without an object of attachment, if that sister, 
who was afterwards married,* was his playmate at Tarsus. The 
work of tent-making, rather an amusement than a trade, might 
sometimes occupy those young hands, which were marked with the 
toil of years when he. held them to the view of the Elders at 
Miletus. His education was conducted at home rather than at 
school: for, though Tarsus was celebrated for its learning, the 
Hebrew boy would not lightly be exposed to the influence of 
Gentile teaching. Or, if he went to a school, it was not a Greek 
school, but rather to some room connected with the synagogue, 


ness of the sea-coast near the Gulf of 
Scanderoon is notorious, as can be tes- 
tified by more than one of those who 
contributed drawings to the quarto 
edition of this book, which contains 
views of Tarsus and of the falls of the 
Cydnus. 

1 Acts xiv. 17, 15. 

2 See Acts ix. 1, 2, xxiii. 1—5; and 


compare Acts xiii. 13; xv. 38, with 2 
Tim. iy. 11. 

3 Acts xxiii. 16. 

4 Acts xx. 34. ‘Ye yourselves 
know that these hands have ministered 
to my necessities, and to them that 
were with me.’ Compare xviii. 3; 
1 Cor. iy. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. 
iii. 8. 
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where a noisy class of Jewish children received the rudiments of 
instruction, seated on the ground with their teacher, after the man- 
ner of Mahomedan children in the East, who may be seen or heard 
at their lessons near the mosque.! At such a school, it may be, he 
learnt to read and to write, gomg and returning under the care of 
some attendant, according to that custom which he afterwards used 
as an illustration in the Epistle to the Galatians* (and perhaps he 
remembered his own early days while he wrote the passage) when 
he spoke of the Law as the Slave who conducts us to the School of 
Christ. His religious knowledge, as his years advanced, was 
obtained from hearing the Law read in the synagogue, from listen- 
ing to the arguments and discussions of learned doctors, and from 
that habit of questioning and answering, which was permitted even 
to the children among the Jews. Familiar with the pathetic 
history of the Jewish sufferings, he would feel his heart filled with 
that love to his own people which breaks out in the Epistle to 
the Romans (ix. 4, 5)—to that people ‘whose were the adoption 
and the glory and the covenants, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ was to come ’—a love not-then, as it was afterwards, 
blended with love towards all mankind, ‘ to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile, —but rather united with a bitter hatred to the 
Gentile children whom he saw around him. His idea of the 
Messiah, so far as it was distinct, would be the carnal notion of a 
temporal prince—a ‘Christ known after the flesh ’*—and he 
looked forward with the hope of a Hebrew to the restoration of 
‘the kingdom of Israel.’* He would be known at Tarsus as a child 
of promise, and as one likely to uphold the honour of the Law 
against the half-infidel teaching of the day. But the time was draw- 
ing near when his training was to become more exact and syste- 
matic. He was destined for the school of Jerusalem. The educational 
maxim of the Jews, at a later period, was as follows -—‘ At five 
years of age, let children begin the Scripture ; at ten, the Mischna; 
at thirteen, let them be subjects of the Law.’®> There is no reason 
to suppose that the general practice was very different before the 
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1 This is written from the recollec- panied the child to the school. A 


tion of a Mahomedan school at Bildah 
in Algeria, where the mosques can 
now be entered with impunity. The 
children, with the teacher, were on a 
kind of upper story like a shelf, within 
the mosque. All were seated on this 
floor, in the way described by Maimo- 
nides below (p. 51). The children 
wrote on boards, and recited what they 
wrote; the master addressed them in 
rapid succession; and the confused 
sound of voices was unceasing. For 
pictures of an Egyptian and a Turkish 
school, see the Bible Cyclopedia, 1841; 
andthe Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1847. 

? Gal. iii. 24, where the word inac- 
curately rendered ‘ Schoolmaster’ de- 
notes the attendant slave who accom- 


Jewish illustration of a custom well 
known among the Greeks and Romans 
is given by Buxtorf. He describes 
the child as taken to the preceptor 
under the skirt of a Rabbi’s cloak, and 
as provided with honey and honey- 
cakes, symbolising such passages as 
Deut. xxxii.. 18, Cant. iv. 11, Ps. 
xix. 10. 

3°2 Cor. v. 16. 

4 Acts i. 6, 

5 We learn from Buxtorf that at 13 
there was a ceremony something like 
Christian confirmation. The boy was 
then called a ‘Child of the Law ;’ and 
the father declared in the presence of 
the Jews that his son fully understood 
the Law, and was fully responsible for 
his sins. 
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floating maxims of the great doctors were brought together in the 
Mischna. It may therefore be concluded, with a strong degree of 
probability, that Saul was sent to the Holy City! between the ages of 
ten and thirteen. Had it been later than the age of thirteen, he 
could hardly have said that he had been ‘brought up’ in Jerusalem. 

The first time anyone leaves the land of his birth to visit a 
foreign and distant country, is an important epoch in his life. In 
the case of one who has taken this first journey at an early age, 
and whose character is enthusiastic and susceptible of lively im- 
pressions from without, this epoch is usually remembered with 
peculiar distinctness. But when the country which is thus visited 
has furnished the imagery for the dreams of childhood, and is felt 
to be more truly the young traveller’s home than the land he is 
leaving, then the journey assumes the sacred character of a pil- 
grimage. The nearest parallel which can be found to the visits of 
the scattered Jews to Jerusalem, is in the periodical expedition of 
the Mahomedan pilgrims to the sanctuary at Mecca. Nor is 
there anything which ought to shock the mind in such a com- 

parison ; for that localising spirit was the same thing to the Jews 
under the highest sanction, which it is to the Mahomedans 
through the memory of a prophet who was the enemy and not the 
forerunner of Christ. As the disciples of Islam may be seen, at 
stated seasons, flocking towards Cairo or Damascus, the meeting- 
places of the African and Asiatic caravans,—so Saul had often seen 
the Hebrew pilgrims from the interior of Asia Minor come down 
through the passes of the mountains, and join others at Tarsus who 
were bound for Jerusalem. They returned when the festivals were 
over ; and he heard them talk of the Holy City, of Herod, and the 
New Temple, and of the great teachers and doctors of the Law. 
And at length Saul himself was to go,—to see the land of promise 
and the City of David, and grow up a learned Rabbi ‘at the feet 
of Gamaliel.’ 

With his father, or under the care of some other friend older 
than himself, he left Tarsus and went to Jerusalem. It is not 
probable that they travelled by the long and laborious land-journey 
which leads from the Cilician plain through the defiles of Mount 
Amanus to Antioch, and thence along the rugged Phoenician shore 
through Tyre and Sidon to Judza. The Jews, when they went to 
the festivals, or to carry contributions, like the Mahomedans of 
modern days, would follow the lines of natural traffic : 1 and now that 
the Eastern Sea had been cleared of its pirates, the obvious course 
would be to travel by water. ‘The Jews, though merchants, were 
not seamen. We may imagine Saul, therefore, setting sail from 
the Cydnus on his first voyage, in a Phcenician trader, under the 
patronage of the gods of Tyre ; or in company with Greek mariners 
in a vessel adorned with some mythological emblem, like that 
Alexandrian corn-ship which subsequently brought him to Italy, 


1 That he came from Tarsus at an which knew me from the beginning.” 
early age is implied in Acts xxvi.4— ? In 1820, Abd-el-Kader went with 
‘My manner of life from my youth, his father on board a French brig to 
which was af the first among mine own Alexandria, on their way to Mecca. 


nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
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‘whose sign was Castor and Pollux.” ! Gradually they lost sight of 
Taurus, and the heights of Lebanon came into view. The one had 
sheltered his early home, but the other had been a familiar form 
to his Jewish forefathers. How histories would crowd into his 
mind as the vessel moved on over the wayes, and he gazed upon 
the furrowed flanks of the great Hebrew mountain! Had the 
voyage been taken fifty years earlier, the vessel would probably 
have been bound for Ptolemais, which still bore the name of the 
Greek kings of Egypt ;” but in the reign of Augustus or Tiberius, 
it is more likely that she sailed round the headland of Carmel, and 
came to anchor in the new harbour of Czsarea,—the handsome 
city which Herod had rebuilt, and named in honour of the 
Kmperor. 

To imagine incidents when none are recorded, and confidently to 
lay down a route without any authority, would be inexcusable in 
writing on this subject. But to imagine the feelings of a Hebrew 
boy on his first visit to the Holy Land, is neither difficult nor 
blamable. During this journey Saul had around him a different 
scenery and different cultivation from what he had been accustomed 
to,—not a river and a wide plain covered with harvests of corn, but 
a succession of hills and valleys, with terraced vineyards watered 
by artificial irrigation. Jf it was the time of a festival, many 
pilgrims were moving in the same direction, with music and the 
songs of Zion. The ordinary road would probably be that men- 
tioned in the Acts, which led from Czesarea through the town ot 
Antipatris* (Acts xxiii. 31). But neither of these places would 
possess much interest for a ‘Hebrew of the Hebrews.’ The one 
was associated with the thoughts of the Romans and of modern 
times ; the other had been built by Herodin memory of Antipater, 
his Idumean father. But objects were not wanting of the deepest 
interest to a child of Benjamin. Those far hill-tops on the left 
were close upon Mount Gilboa, even if the very place could not be 
seen where ‘ the Philistines fought against Israel . . . and the 
battle went sore against Saul . . . and he fell on his sword 
sel and died, and his three sons, and his armour-bearer, and 
all his men, that same day together.’* After passing through the 
lots of the tribes of Manasseh and Ephraim, the traveller from 
Czesarea came to the borders of Benjamin. The children of Rachel 
were together in Canaan as they had been in the desert. The lot 
of Benjamin was entered near Bethel, memorable for the piety of 
Jacob, the songs of Deborah, the sin of Jeroboam, and the zeal 
of Josiah.° Onward a short distance was Gibeah, the home of 
Saul when he was anointed King®, and the scene of the crime 
and desolation of the tribe, which made it the smallest of the 
tribes of Israel.? Might it not be too truly said concerning the 


1 Acts xxviii. 11. “SWE 

2 See, for instance, 1 Maccab. v. 15, 3 See p. 22, n. 4, 
x. 1. Ptolemais was still a busy sea- 41 Sam. xxxi. 1—6. 
port in St. Paul’s day, though Cxsarea 5 Gen. xxviii. 19; Judg. iv. 5; i 
had become the most important harbour, Kings xii. 29; 2 Kings xxiii. 15. 
and indeed (politically) the most im- § 
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Israelites even of that period : ‘They have deeply corrupted them- 
selves, as in the days of Gibeah : therefore the Lord will remember 
their iniquity, He will visit their sins’?! At a later stage of his 
life, such thoughts of the unbelief and iniquity of Israel accom- 
panied St. Paul wherever he went. At the early age of twelve 
years, all his enthusiasm could find an adequate object in the 
earthly Jerusalem ; the first view of which would be descried about 
this part of the journey. From the time when the line of the 
city wall was seen, all else was forgotten. The further border of 
Benjamin was almost reached. The Rabbis said that the boundary 
line of Benjamin and Judah, the two faithful tribes, passed through 
the Temple. And this City and Temple was the common sanctuary 
of all Israelites. ‘Thither the tribes go up, even the tribes of the 
Lord : to testify unto Israel, to give thanks unto the name of the 
Lord. There is little Benjamin their ruler, and the princes of 
Judah their council, the princes of Zebulon and the princes of 
Nephthali : for there is the seat of judgment, even the seat of the 
house of David.’ And now the Temple’s glittering roof was seen, 
with the buildings of Zion crowning the eminence above it, and 
the ridge of the Mount of Olives rising high over all. And now 
the city gate was passed, with that thrill of the heart which none 
but a Jew could know. ‘Our feet stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem. O pray for the peace of Jerusalem : they shall prosper 
that love thee. Peace be within thy walls: and plenteousness 
within thy palaces. O God, wonderful art thou in thy holy places : 
even the God of Israel. He will give strength and power unto 
His people. Blessed be God.’? 

And now that this young enthusiastic Jew is come into the land 
of his forefathers, and is about to receive his education in the schools 
of the Holy City, we may pause to give some description of the state 
of Judzea and Jerusalem. We have seen that it is impossible to fix 
the exact date of his arrival, but we know the general features of 
the period ; and we can easily form to ourselves some idea of the 
political and religious condition of Palestine. 

Herod was now dead. The tyrant had been called to his last 
account ; and that eventful reign, which had destroyed the nation- 
ality of the Jews, while it maintained their apparent independence, 
was over. It is most likely that Archelaus also had ceased to 
govern, and was already in exile. His acééssion to power had been 
attended with dreadful fighting in the streets, with bloodshed at 
sacred festivals, and with wholesale crucifixions ; his reign of ten 
years was one continued season of disorder and discontent ; and, at 
last, he was banished to Vienna on the Rhone, that Judea might 
be formally constituted into a Roman province.*? We suppose Saul 


1 Hosea ix. 9. Jerusalem, and 2,000 Jews were cruci- 
2 See Ps, xviii. and cxxiii” fied. The Herodian family, after their 
3 While the question of succession father’s death, had gone to Rome, 
was pending, the Roman soldiers under -ayhere Augustus received them in the 
Sabinus had a desperate conflict with Temple of Apollo, Archelaus had 
the Jews. Fighting and sacrificing neéver the title of king, though his 
went on together, Varus, the governor father had desired it. 
of Syria, marched from Antioch to 
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to have come from Tarsus to Jerusalem when one of the four 
governors, who preceded Pontius Pilate, was in power,—either 
Coponius or Marcus Ambivius, or Annius Rufus, or Valerius Gratus. 
The governor resided in the town of Cxesarea. Soldiers were quar- 
tered there and at Jerusalem, and throughout Judsea, wherever the 
turbulence of the people made garrisons necessary. Centurions 
were in the country towns :' soldiers on the banks of the Jordan.* 
There was no longer even the show of independence. The revolu- 
tion, of which Herod had sown the seeds, now came to maturity. 
The only change since his death in the appearance of the country 
was that everything became more Roman than before. Roman 
money was current in the markets. Roman words were incorpo- 
rated in the popular language. Roman buildings were conspicuous 
in all the towns. Even those two independent principalities which 
two sons of Herod governed, between the provinces of Judea and 
Syria, exhibited all the general character of the epoch. Philip, 
the tetrarch of Gaulonitis, called Bethsaida, on the north of the lake 
of Gennesareth, by the name of Julias, in honour of the family 
who reigned at Rome. Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, built Ti- 
berias on the south of the same lake, in honour of the emperor 
who about this time (4. pD. 14) succeeded his illustrious step-father. 

These political changes had been attended with a gradual altera- 
tion in the national feelings of the Jews with regard to their 
religion. That the sentiment of political nationality was not extin- 
guished was proved too well by all the horrors of Vespasian’s and 
Hadrian’s reigns ; but there was a growing tendency to cling rather 
to their Law and Religion as the centre of their unity. The great 
conquests of the Heathen powers may have been intended by 
Divine Providence to prepare this change in the Jewish mind. Even 
under the Maccabees, the idea of the state began to give place, in 
some degree, to the idea of religious life. Under Herod, the old 
unity was utterly broken to pieces. The high priests were set up 
and put down at his caprice ; and the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin 
was invaded by the most arbitrary interference. Under the go- 
vernors, the power of the Sanhedrin was still more abridged ; and 
high priests were raised and deposed, as the Christian patriarchs 
of Constantinople have for some ages been raised and deposed by 
the Sultan: so that it is often a matter of great difficulty to ascer- 
tain who was high priest of Jerusalem in any given year at this 
period.* Thus the hearts of the Jews turned more and more to- 
wards the fulfilment of Prophecy,—to the practice of Religion,—to 
the interpretation of the Law. All else was now hopeless. The 
Pharisees, the Scribes, and the Lawyers were growing into a more 
important body even than the Priests and the Levites ;4 and that 
system of ‘Rabbinism’ was beginning, ‘which, supplanting the 
original religion of the Jews, became, after the ruin of the Temple 


* Luke vii. 1—10. priests. It is remarkable that we do 
2 Luke iii, 14, not read of ‘Schools of the Prophets ’ 
3 See Acts xxiii. 5. in any of the Levitical cities. In these 
* In earlier periods of Jewish his- schools, some were Levites, as Samuel ; 


tory, the prophets seem often to have some belonged to the other tribes, ag 
been a more influential body than the Saul and David. 
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and the extinction of the public worship, a new bond of national 
union, the great distinctive feature in the character of modern 
Judaism.”! 

The Apostolic age was remarkable for the growth of learned Rab- 
binical schools ; but of these the most eminent were the rival schools 
of Hillel and Schammai. These sages of the law were spoken of by 
the Jews, and their proverbs quoted, as the seven wise men were 
quoted by the Greeks. Their traditional systems run through all 
the Talmudical writings, as the doctrines of the Scotists and 
Thomists run through the Middle Ages.? Both were Pharisaic 
schools ; but the former upheld the honour of tradition as even 
superior to the law ; the latter despised the traditionists when they 
clashed with Moses. The antagonism between them was so great, 
that it was said that even ‘ Elijah the Tishbite would never be able 
to reconcile the disciples of Hillel and Schammai.’ 

Of these two schools, that of Hillel was by far the most influen- 
tial in its own day, and its decisions have been held authoritative 
by the greater number of later Rabbis. The most eminent orna- 
ment of this school was Gamaliel, whose fame is celebrated in the 
Talmud. Hillel was the father of Simeon, and Simeon the father of 
Gamaliel, It has been imagined by some that Simeon was the same 
old man who took the infant Saviour in his arms, and pronounced 
the Nune Dimittis.* Tt is difficult to give a conclusive proof of this ; 
but there is no doubt that this Gamaliel was the same who wisely 
pleaded the cause of St. Peter and the other Apostles,t and who 
had previously educated the future Apostle St. Paul.? His learn- 
ing was so eminent, and his character so revered, that he is one of 
the seven who alone among Jewish doctors have been honoured 
with the title of ‘Rabban.’® As Aquinas, among the schoolmen, was 
called Doctor Angelicus, and Bonaventura Doctor Seraphicus, so Ga- 
maliel was called the ‘ Beauty of the Law;’ and it is a saying of the 
Talmud, that ‘since Rabban Gamaliel died, the glory of the Law 
has ceased.’ He was a Pharisee ; but anecdotes’ are told of him, 
which show that he was not trammelled by the narrow bigotry of 
the sect. He had no antipathy to the Greek learning. He rose 
above the prejudices of his party. Our impulse is to class him with 
the best of the Pharisees, like Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thea. Candour and wisdom seem to lave been features of his cha- 
racter ; and this agrees with what we read of him in the Acts of the 
Apostles,® that he was ‘had in reputation of all the people,’ and 


how he could reconcile this with the 
Jewish law, he replied, that the bath 
was there before the statue; that the 
bath was not made for the goddess, but 
the statue for the bath. Tholuck, Eng, 
transl. p. 17. 

8 Acts v. 34. Yet Nicodemus and 


1 Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. 
iii. p. 100. 

2 See Prideaux’s Connection, part 
II. pref. p. 12, and beginning of book 
Viii. 

3 Luke ii. 25—35. 

4 Acts v. 34—40. 5 Acts xxii. 3. 


6 This title is the same as ‘ Rabboni’ 
addressed to our Lord by Mary Mag- 
dalene. 

7 He bathed once at Ptolemais in an 
apartment where a statue was erected 
to a Heathen goddess; and being asked 


Joseph declared themselves the friends 
of Christ, which Gamaliel never did. 
And we should hardly expect to find 
a violent persecutor among the pupils 
of a really candid and unprejudiced 
man. 
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with his honest and intelligent argument when Peter was brought 
before the Council. It has been imagined by some that he became 
a Christian ; and why he did not become so is known only to Him 
who understands the secrets of the human heart. Buthe lived and 
died a Jew; and a well-known prayer against Christian heretics 
was composed or sanctioned by him.' He died eighteen years be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem,” about the time of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck at Malta, and was buried with great honour. Another 
of his pupils, Onkelos, the author of the celebrated Targum, raised 
to him such a funeral-pile of rich materials as had never before 
been known, except at the burial of a king. : ; 

If we were brieily to specify the three effects which the teaching 
and example of Gamaliel may be supposed to have produced on 
the mind of St. Paul, they would be as follows :—candour and 
honesty of judgment,—a willingness to study and make use of Greek 
authors,—and a keen and watchful enthusiasm for the Jewish law. 
We shall see these traits of character soon exemplified in his life. 
But it is time that we should inquire into the manner of communi- 
cating instruction, and learn something concerning the place where 
instruction was communicated, in the schools of J erusalem. 

Until the formation of the later Rabbinical colleges, which flou- 
rished after the Jews were driven from Jerusalem, the instruction 
in the divinity schools seems to have been chiefly oral. There was 
a prejudice against the use of any book except the Sacred Writings. 
The system was one of Scriptural Exegesis. Josephus remarks, at 
the close of his ‘ Antiquities,’® that the one thing most prized by 
his countrymen was power in the exposition of Scripture. ‘They 
give to that man,’ he says, ‘the testimony of being a wise man, 
who is fully acquainted with our laws, and is able to interpret their 
meaning.’ So far as we are able to learn from our sources of in- 
formation, the method of instruction was something of this kind.* 
At the meetings of learned men, some passage of the Old Testament 
was taken as a text, or some topic for discussion propounded in 
Hebrew, translated into the vernacular tongue by means of a 
Chaldee paraphrase, and made the subject of commentary : various 
interpretations were given ; aphorisms were propounded : allegories 
suggested: and the opinions of ancient doctors quoted and discussed. 
At these discussions the younger students were present, to listen or 
to inquire,—or, in the sacred words of St. Luke, ‘ both hearing them 
and asking them questions :’ for it was a peculiarity of the Jewish 
schools, that the pupil was encouraged to catechise the teacher, 
Contradictory opinions were expressed with the utmost freedom. 
This is evident from a cursory examination of the Talmud, which 


1 The prayer is given in Mr, Horne’s  stroyest the wicked, and bringest down 
Introduction to the Scriptures, 8th ed. the proud,’ m 
vol. iii. p. 261, as follows: ‘Let there 2 His son Simeon, who succeeded him 
be no hope to them who apostatise as president of the Council, perished in 
from the true religion; and let here- the ruins of the city. 
tics, how many soever they be, all 3 Ant, xx. 11, 2. 
perish as in a moment. And let: the 4 See Dr, Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib- 
kingdom of pride be speedily rooted lical Literature, article ‘Schools and 
out and broken in our days. Blessed Synagogues,’ 
art thou, O Lord our God, who de- 
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gives us the best notions of the scholastic disputes of the Jews. 
This remarkable body of Rabbinical jurisprudence has been com- 
pared to the Roman body of civil law : but in one respect it might 
suggest a better comparison with our own English common law, in 
that it is a vast accumulation of various and often inconsistent pre- 
cedents. The arguments and opinions which it contains, show very 
plainly that the Jewish doctors must often have been occupied with 
the most frivolous questions ;—that the ‘ mint, anise, and cummin’ 
were eagerly discussed, while the ‘ weightier matters of the law’ were 
neglected :—but we should not be justified in passing a hasty judg- 
ment on ancient volumes, which are full of acknowledged difticul- 
ties. What we read of the system of the Cabbala has often the 
appearance of an unintelligible jargon : but in all ages it has been 
true that ‘the words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened 
by the masters of assemblies.’ If we could look back upon the 
assemblies of the Rabbis of Jerusalem, with Gamaliel in the 
midst, and Saul among the younger speakers, it is possible that the 
scene would be as strange and as different from a place of modern 
education as the schools now seen by travellers in the Hast differ 
from cotemporary schools in England. But the same might be 
said of the walks of Plato in the Academy, or the lectures of Aris- 
totle in the Lyceum. It is certain that these free and public 
discussions of the Jews tended to create a high degree of general 
intelligence among the people; that the students were trained 
there in a system of excellent dialectics ; that they learnt to express 
themselves in a rapid and sententious style, often with much poetic 
feeling ; and acquired an admirable acquaintance with the words 
of the ancient Scriptures.” 

These ‘Assemblies of the Wise’ were possibly a continuation of 
the ‘Schools of the Prophets,’ which are mentioned in the historical 
books of the Old Testament.’ Wherever the earlier meetings were 
held, whether at the gate of the city, or in some more secluded 
place, we read of no buildings for purposes of worship or instruc- 
tion before the Captivity. During that melancholy period, when 
the Jews mourned over their separation from the Temple, the neces- 
sity of assemblies must have been deeply felt, for united prayer and 
mutual exhortation, for the singing of the ‘ Songs of Zion,’ and for 
When they returned, the 


remembering the ‘ Word of the Lord.’ 


public reading of the law became a practice of universal interest : 
and from this period we must date the erection of Synagogues * in 


the different towns of Palestine. 


So that St. James could say, in 


the council at Jerusalem : ‘Moses of old time hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath 


1 Eccles, xii. 11. 
2 Tt seems that half-yearly examina- 


‘tions were held on four sabhaths of 


the months Adar and Elul (February 
and August), when the scholars made 
recitations and were promoted: the 
punishments were, confinement, flog- 
ging, and excommunication. 


3 1 Sam. x. 5, 6, xix. 20; 2 Kings ii, 
3, 5, iv. 38. 

4° Basnage assigns the erection of 
synagogues to the time of the Macca- 
bees. Meuschen says that schools were 
established by Ezra; but he gives no 
proof. It is probable that they were 
nearly cotemporaneous. 
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day.’ To this later period the 74th Psalm may be referred, which 
laments over ‘the burning of all the synagogues of God in the 
land.’* These buildings are not mentioned by Josephus in any of 
the earlier passages of his history. But in the time of the Apostles 
we have the fullest evidence that they existed in all the small towns 
in Judzea, and in all the principal cities where the Jews were dispersed 
abroad. It seems that the synagogues often consisted of two apart- 
ments, one for prayer, preaching, and the offices of public worship ; 
the other for the meetings of learned men, for discussions concerning 
questions of religion and discipline, and for purposes of education.* 
Thus the Synagogues and the Schools cannot be considered as two 
separate subjects. No doubt a distinction must be drawn between 
the smaller schools of the country villages, and the great divinity 
schools of Jerusalem. The synagogue which was built by the Cen- 
turion at Capernaum* was unquestionably a far less important place 
than those synagogues in the Holy City, where ‘the Libertines, and 
Cyrenians,° and Alexandrians, with those of Asia and Cilicia,’ rose 
up as one man, and disputed against St. Stephen.® We have here 
five groups of foreign Jews,—two from Africa, two from Western 
Asia, and one from Europe ; and there is no doubt that the Israelites 
of Syria, Babylonia, and the East were similarly represented. The 
Rabbinical writers say that there were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem ; 
and though this must be an exaggeration, yet no doubt all shades 
of Hellenistic and Aramaic opinions found a home in the common 
metropolis. It is easy to see that an eager and enthusiastic student 
could have had no lack of excitements to stimulate his religious and 
intellectual activity, if he spent the years of his youth in that city 
‘at the feet of Gamaliel.’ 

Tt has been contended, that when St. Paul said he was ‘brought 
up’ in Jerusalem ‘at the feet of Gamaliel,’ he meant that he had 
lived at the Rabban’s house, and eaten at his table. Butthe words 
evidently point to the customary posture of Jewish students at a 
school. There is a curious passage in the Talmud, where it is said, 
that ‘from the days of Moses to Rabban Gamaliel, they stood up 
to learn the Law ; but when Rabban Gamaliel died, sickness came 
into the world, and they sat down to learn the Law.’ We need not 


1 Acts xv. 21. 


2 Ps, Ixxiv. 8. 

3 The place where the Jews met for 
worship was called Bet-ha-Cneset, as 
opposed to the Bet-ha-Midrash, where 
lectures were given. The latter term 
is still said to be used in Poland and 
Germany for the place where Jewish 
lectures are given on the Law. 

4 Luke vii. 5. 

5 'The beautiful coins o? Cyrene show 
how entirely it was a Greek city, and 
therefore imply that its Jews were 
Hellenistic, like those of Alexandria. 
See above, p. 15, note 3. 

6 Acts vi. 9. It is difficult to classify 
with confidence the synagogues men- 
tioned in this passage. According to 


Sreedmen from Italy. 


Wieseler’s view, mentioned above, only 
one synagogue is intended, belonging 
to hbertinz of certain districts in North- 
ern Africa and Western Asia. Others 
conceive that five synagogues are in- 
tended, viz. the Asian, Cilician, Alex- 
andrian, Cyrenian, and that of Jewish 
We think the 
most natural view is to resolve the five 
groups into three, and to suppose three 
synagogues, one Asiatic, one African, 
and one Huropean. An ‘ Alexandrian 
synagogue,’ built by Alexandrian ar- 
tisans who were employed about the 
Temple, is mentioned in the Talmud. 
We have ventured below to use the 
phrase ‘ Cilician Synagogue,’ which 
cannot involve any serious inaccuracy, 
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stop to criticise this sentence, and it is not easy to reconcile it with 
other authorities on the same subject. ‘To sit at the feet of a 
teacher ’ was a proverbial expression ; as when Mary is said to have 
‘sat at Jesus’ feet and heard His word.’ But the proverbial ex- 
pression must have arisen froma well-known custom. The teacher 
was seated on an elevated platform, or on the ground, and the pupils 
around him on low seats or on the floor. Maimonides says :—*‘ How 
do the masters teach The doctor sits at the head, and the disciples 
surround him like a crown, that they may all see the doctor and 
hear his words. Noris the doctor seated on a seat, and the disciples 
on the ground; but all are on seats, or all on_the floor.’ St. 
Ambrose says, in his Commentary on the Ist Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (xiv.), that ‘itis the tradition of the synagogue that they sit 
while they dispute ; the elders in dignity on high chairs, those 
beneath them on low seats, and the last of all on mats upon the 
pavement.’ And again Philo says, that the children of the Essenes 
sat at the feet of the masters who interpreted the Law, and ex- 
plained its figurative sense. And the same thing is expressed in 
that maxim of the Jews—‘ Place thyself in the dust at the feet of 
the wise.’ 

In this posture the Apostle of the Gentiles spent his schoolboy 
days, an eager and indefatigable student. ‘He that giveth his 
mind to the law of the Most High, and is occupied in the medita- 
tion thereof, will seek out the wisdom of all the ancient, and be 
occupied in prophecies. He will keep the sayings of the renowned 
men ; and where subtle parables are, he will be there also. He will 
seek out the secrets of grave sentences, and be conversant in dark 
parables. He shall serve among great men, and appear among 
princes : he will travel through strange countries ; for he hath tried 
the good and the evil among men.’ 2 “Such was the pattern proposed 
to himself by an ardent follower of the Rabbis ; and we cannot 
wonder that Saul, with such a standard before him, and with so 
ardent a temperament, ‘outran in J udaism many of his own age 
and nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of his 
Fathers.’? Intellectually his mind was trained to logical acuteness, 
his memory became well stored with ‘hard sentences of old,’ and 
he acquired the facility of quick and apt quotation of Scripture. 
Morally, he was a strict observer of the requirements of the Law ; 
and, while he led a careful conscientious life, after the example of 
his ancestors,’ he gradually imbibed the spirit of a fervent perse- 
cuting zeal. Among his fellow-students, who flocked to Jerusalem 
from Egypt and Babylonia, from the coasts of Greece and his native 
Cilicia, he was known and held in high estimation as a rising light 
in Israel. And if we may draw a natural inference from another 
sentence of the letter which has just been quoted, he was far from 
indifferent to the praise of men.’ Students of the Law were called 
‘the holy people ;’ and we know one occasion when it was said, 


1 Luke x. 39: see Vili. 35. monciiatoimenie ee eee Nays it if 
2 Feclus. xxxix, 1-4. still strove (as once I did) to please 
3 Gal. i. 14. men, I should not be the servant ol 
Spall hig eee Christ,’ 
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‘This people who knoweth not the Law are ceursed.’' And we can 
imagine him saying to himself, with all the rising pride of a suc- 
cessful Pharisee, in the language of the Book of Wisdom: ‘T 
shall have estimation among the multitude, and honour with the 
elders, though I be young. TI shall be found of a quick conceit in 
judgment, and shall be admired in the sight of great men. When I 
hold my tongue, they shall bide my leisure ; and when I speak, they 
shall give good ear unto me.’ ? : 

While thus he was passing through the busy years of his student- 
life, nursing his religious enthusiasm and growing in self-righteous- 
ness, others were advancing towards their manhood, not far from 
Jerusalem, of whom then he knew nothing, but for whose cause he 
was destined to count that loss which now was his highest gain. 
There was one at Hebron, the son of a priest ‘of the course of 
Abia,’ who was soon to make his voice heard throughout Israel as 
the preacher of repentance ; there were boys by the Lake of 
Galilee, mending their fathers’ nets, who were hereafter to be the 
teachers of the world ; and there was onz, at Nazareth, for the 
sake of whose love—they, and Saul himself, and thousands of faith- 
ful hearts throughout all future ages, should unite in saying :—‘ He 
must increase, but I must decrease.’ It is possible that Gamaliel 
may have been one of those doctors with whom JEsvus was found 
conversing in the Temple. Itis probable that Saul may have been 
within the precincts of the Temple at some festival, when Mary and 
Joseph came up from Galilee. It is certain that the eyes of the 
Saviour and of His future disciple must often have rested on the 
same objects,—the same crowd of pilgrims and worshippers,—the 
same walls of the Holy City,—the same olives on the other side of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. But at present they were strangers. 
The mysterious human life of Jesus was silently advancing towards 
its great consummation. Saul was growing more and more familiar 
with the outward observances of the Law, and gaining that expe- 
rience of the ‘ spirit of bondage’ which should enable him to under- 
stand himself, and to teach to others, the blessings of the ‘ spirit of 
adoption.’ He was feeling the pressure of that yoke, which, in the 
words of St. Peter, ‘neither his fathers nor he were able to bear.’ 
He was learning (in proportion as his conscientiousness increased) 
to tremble at the slightest deviation from the Law as jeopardising 
salvation : ‘whence arose that tormenting scrupulosity which in- 
vented a number of limitations, in order (by such self-imposed 
restraint) to guard against every possible transgression of the 
Law.’* The struggles of this period of his life he has himself 
described in the seventh chapter of Romans. Meanwhile, year 
after year passed away. John the Baptist appeared by the waters 
of the Jordan. The greatest event of the world’s history was 
finished on Calvary. The sacrifice for sin was offered at a time 
when sm appeared to be the most triumphant. At the period of 
the Crucifixion, three of the principal persons who demand the 
historian’s attention are the Emperor Tiberius, spending his life 
of shameless lust on the island of Capreve,—his vile minister, 


1 John vii. 49. 2 W isdom viii. 10-12. 3 See Phil, iii. 5-7. 4 Neander. 
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Sejanus, revelling in cruelty at Rome,—and Pontius Pilate, at 
Jerusalem, mingling with the sacrifices the blood of the Galilzeans.' 
How refreshing is it to turn from these characters to such scenes as 
that where St. John receives his Lord’s dying words from the cross 
or where St. Thomas meets Him after the resurrection, to have his 
doubts turned into faith, or where St. Stephen sheds the first blood 
of martyrdom, praying for his murderers ! 

This first martyrdom has the deepest interest for us; since it is 
the first occasion when Saul comes before us in his early manhood. 
Where had he been during these years which we have rapidly passed 
over in a few lines,—the years in which the foundations of Chris- 
tianity were laid? We cannot assume that he had remained 
continuously in Jerusalem. Many years had elapsed since he came, 
a boy, from his home at Tarsus. He must have attained the age 
of twenty-five or thirty years when our Lord’s public ministry began. 
His education was completed ; and we may conjecture, with much 
probability, that he returned to Tarsus. When he says, in the 
first letter to the Corinthians (ix. 1),—‘ Have I not seen the Lord ?’ 
and when he speaks in the second (v. 16) of having ‘known Christ 
after the flesh,’ he seems only to allude, in the first case, to his vision 
on the road to Damascus ; and, in the second, to his carnal opinions 
concerning the Messiah. It is hardly conceivable, that if he had 
been at Jerusalem during our Lord’s public ministration there, he 
should never allude to the fact. In this case, he would surely have 
been among the persecutors of Jesus, and have referred to this as 
the ground of his remorse, instead of expressing his repentance for 
his opposition merely to the Saviour’s followers. * 

Tf he returned to the banks of the Cydnus, he would find that 
many changes had taken place among his friends in the interval 
which had brought him from boyhood to manhood. But the only 
change in himself was that he brought back with him, to gratify the 
pride of his parents, if they still were living, a mature knowledge of 
the Law, a stricter life, a more fervent zeal. And here, in the 
schools of Tarsus, he had abundant opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with that Greek literature, the taste for which he had 
caught from Gamaliel, and for studying the writings of Philo and 
the Hellenistic Jews. Supposing him to be thus employed, we will 
describe in a few words the first beginnings of the Apostolic Church, 
and the appearance presented by it to that Judaism in the midst of 
which it rose, and follow its short history to the point where the 
‘young man, whose name was Saul,’ reappears at Jerusalem, in 
connection with his friends of the Cilician Synagogue, ‘ disputing 
with Stephen.’ 

Before our Saviour ascended into heaven, He said to His disciples : 
‘Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judeea, 


1 Luke xiii. 1. 

2 In the absence of more informa- 
tion, it is difficult to write with confi- 
dence concerning this part of St. Paul’s 
life. Benson thinks he was a young 
student during our Lord’s ministry, 
and places a considerable interval be- 


tween the Ascension of Christ and the 
persecution of Stephen, Lardner thinks 
that the restraint and retirement of a 
student might have kept him in igno- 
rance of what was going on in the 
world. 
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and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’”* And 
when Matthias had been chosen, and the promised blessing had been 
received on the day of Pentecost, this order was strictly followed. 
First the Gospel was proclaimed in the City of Jerusalem, and the 
ntuabers of those who believed gradually rose from 120 to 5000.* 
Until the disciples were ‘scattered,’ * ‘upon the persecution that 
arose about Stephen,’ 4 Jerusalem was the scene of all that took 
place in the Church of Christ. We read as yet of no communication 
of the truth to the Gentiles, nor to the Samaritans ; no hint even of 
any Apostolic preaching in the country paris of Judea. It pro- 
videntially happened, indeed, that the first outburst of the new 
doctrine, with all its miraculous evidence, was witnessed by ‘ Jews 
and proselytes’ from all parts of the world.*° They had come up to 
the Festival of Pentecost from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
of the Nile and of the Tiber, from the provinces of Asia Minor, from 
the desert of Arabia, and from the islands of the Greek Sea ; and 
when they returned to their homes, they carried with them news 
which prepared the way for the Glad Tidings about to issue from 
Mount Zion to ‘the uttermost parts of the earth.’ Butas yet the 
Gospel lingered on the Holy Hill. The first acts of the Apostles 
were ‘prayer and supplication’ in the ‘upper room ;’ breaking of 
bread ‘ from house to house ;’ © miracles in the Temple : gatherings 
of the people in Solomon’s cloister ; and the bearing of testimony in 
the council chamber of the Sanhedrin. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Apostolic Church was the 
bountiful charity of its members one towards another. Many of the 
Jews of Palestine, and therefore many of the earliest Christian con- 
verts, were extremely poor. The odium incurred by adopting the 
new doctrine might undermine the livelihood of some who depended 
on their trade for support, and this would make almsgiving neces- 
sary. But the Jews of Palestine were relatively poor, compared 
with those of the dispersion. We see this exemplified on later 
occasions, in the contributions which St. Paul more than once 
anxiously promoted.’ And in the very first days of the Church, 
we find its wealthier members placing their entire possessions at the 
disposal of the Apostles. Not that there was any abolition of the 
rights of property, as the words of St. Peter to Ananias very well 
show.* But those who were rich gave up what God had given 
them, in the spirit of generous self-sacrifice, and according to the 
true principles of Christian communism, which regards property as 
entrusted to the possessor, not for himself, but for the good of the 
whole community,—to be distributed according to such methods 
as his charitable feeling and conscientious judgment may approve, 
The Apostolic Church was, in this respect, in a healthier condition 
than the Church of modern days. But even then we find un- 


1 Acts i. 8, houses of Christians, as opposed to 
PUAGIShte di, iis laiy ya the publie devotions in the Temple. 
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generous and suspicious sentiments growing up in the midst of the 


general benevolence. 


That old jealousy between the Aramaic and 


Hellenistic Jews reappeared. heir party feeling was excited by 
some real or apparent unfairness in the distribution of the fund set 


apart for the poor. 


‘A murmuring of the Grecians against the 


Hebrews,’ ! or of the Hebrews against the Grecians, had been a 
common occurrence for at least two centuries ; and, notwithstanding 
the power of the Divine Spirit, none will wonder that it broke out 
again even among those who had become obedient to the doctrine of 
Christ. That the widows’ fund might be carefully distributed, seven. 
almoners or deacons? were appointed, of whom the most eminent 
was St. Stephen, described as a man ‘full of faith, and of the Holy 
Ghost,’ and as one who, ‘full of faith and power, did great wonders. 


and miracles among the people. 
seven men have Greek names, an 


Greco-Syrian city of Antioch. 


Tt will be observed that these: 


d that one was a proselyte from the: 
Tt was natural, from the peculiar 


character of the quarrel, that Hellenistic Jews should have been 


appointed to this office. 


And this circumstance must be looked on: 


as divinely arranged. For the introduction of that party, which was: 
most free from local and national prejudices, into the very ministry 
of the Church, must have had an important influence in preparing 
the way for the admission of the Gentiles. 

Looking back, from our point of view, upon the community at 
Jerusalem, we see in it the beginning of that great society, the 


Church, which has continued to our own 


time, distinct both 


from Jews and Heathens, and which will continue till it absorbs 


both the Heathen and the Jews. 
themselves it wore a very different appearance. 


But to the cotemporary Jews 
From the Hebrew 


point of view, the disciples of Christ would be regarded as a Jewish 


sect or synagogue. 
numerous at Jerusalem.® 


The synagogues, as we have seen, were very 
There were already the Cilician Syna- 


gogue, the Alexandrian Synagogue, the Synagogue of the Liber- 


tines,{—and to these was now a 
expression) the Nazarene Synagogue, 
Not that any separ 


Galileeans. 


dded (if we may use so bold an 


or the Synagogue of the 


ate building was erected for the 


devotions of the Christians ; for they met from house to house for 


prayer and the breaking of bread. 


But they were by no means 


separated from the nation :° they attended the festivals ; they 


worshipped in the Temple. 


They were anew and singular party in 


the nation, holding peculiar opinions, and interpreting the Scrip- 


tures ina peculiar way. 


This isthe aspect under which the Church 


would first present itself to the Jews, and among others to Saul 


himself. Many 


1 Acts vi. 1. 7 

2 The general question of the Dia- 
conate in the primitive Church is con- 
sidered in Chap. Xl. 

3 See p. 50. 

4 See pp. 15, 38, 59. 

5 ©The worship of the Temple and 
the synagogue still went side by side 
with the prayers, and the breaking of 
pread from house to house. .- + The 


different opinions were expressed in the syna- 


Jewish family life was the highest ex 
pression of Christian unity. . . . The 
fulfilment of the ancient law was the 
aspect of Christianity to which the 
attention of the Church was most di- 
rected,’—Prof, Stanley’s Sermon on St. 
Peter, p. 92; see James ii. 2, where the 
word ‘synagogue’ isa pplied to Chris- 
tian assemblies, 
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gogues concerning the nature and office of the Messiah. These 
Galilweans would be distinguished as holding the strange opinion 
that the true Messiah was that notorious ‘malefactor,’ who had 
been crucified at the last Passover. All parties in the nation united 
to oppose, and if possible to crush, the monstrous heresy. 

The first attempts to put down the new faith came from the 
Sadducees. The high priest and his immediate adherents ‘| be- 
longed to this party. They hated the doctrine of the resurrection ; 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ was the corner-stone of all St. 
Peter’s teaching. He and the other Apostles were brought before 
the Sanhedrin, who in the first instance were content to enjoin 


silence on them. The order was disobeyed, and they were sum- 


moned again. The consequences might have been fatal : but that 
the jealousy between the Sadducees and Pharisees was overruled, 
and the instrumentality of one man’s wisdom was used, by Al- 
mighty God, for the protection of His servants. Gamaliel, the 
eminent Pharisee, argued, that if this cause were not of God, it 
would come to nothing, like the work of other impostors ; but, if 
it were of God, they could not safely resist what must certainly 
prevail; and the Apostles of Jesus Christ were scourged, and 
allowed to ‘depart from the presence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame for His name.’* But it 
was impossible that those Pharisees, whom Christ had always 
rebuked, should long continue to be protectors of the Christians. 
On this occasion we find the teacher, Gamaliel, taking St. Peter’s 
part : at the next persecution, Saul, the pupil, is actively concerned 
in the murder of St. Stephen. It was the same alternation of the 
two prevailing parties, first opposing each other, and then uniting 
to oppose the Gospel, of which Saul himself had such intimate ex- 
perience when he became St. Paul.® 

In many particulars St. Stephen was the forerunner of St. Paul. 
Up to this time the conflict had been chiefly maintained with the 
Aramaic Jews ; but Stephen carried the war of the Gospel into the 
territory of the Hellenists. The learned members of the foreign 
synagogues endeavoured to refute him by argument or by clamour. 
The Cilician Synagogue is particularly mentioned (Acts vi. 9, 10) 
as having furnished some conspicuous opponents to Stephen, who 
‘were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit with which he 
spake.’ We cannot doubt, from what follows, that Saul of Tarsus, 
already distinguished by his zeal and talents among the younger 
champions of Pharisaism, bore a leading part in the discussions 
which here took place. He was now, though still ‘a young man’ 
(Acts vii. 58), yet no longer in the first opening of youth. This 
is evident from the fact that he was appointed to an important 
ecclesiastical and political office immediately afterwards. Such an 
appointment he could hardly have received from the Sanhedrin 
before the age of thirty, and probably not so early ; for we must 
remember that a peculiar respect for seniority distinguished the 
Rabbinical authorities. We can imagine Saul, then, the foremost 
in the Cilician Synagogue, ‘disputing’ against the new doctrines 
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of the Hellenistic Deacon. in all the energy of vigorous manhood 
and with all the vehement logic of the Rabbis, i } 


the place of Stephen in many a Synagogue, 
the like furious assault; surrounded by ‘Jews filled with envy, 
who spake against those things which were spoken by Paul, con- 
tradicting and blaspheming.’! But this clamour and these argu- 
ments were not sufticient to convince or intimidate St. Stephen. 
False witnesses were then suborned to accuse him of blasphemy 
against Moses and against God,—who asserted, when he was 
dragged before the Sanhedrin, that they had heard him say that 
J esus of Nazareth should destroy the Temple, and change the 
Mosaic customs. It is evident, from the nature of this accusation, 
how remarkably his doctrine was 
a Hellenistic Jew, he was less 
Hebrew nationality than his Aramaic brethren; and he seems to 


have had a fuller understanding o 
than St. Peter and the Apostles had yet attained to. 
Mosaic economy, and not faithless to the God of 


f the final intention of the Gospel 


Not doubting 


Abraham, Isaac, and J. acob, he yet saw that the time was coming, 


‘true worshippers ’ 
in any one sacred spot, but everywhere 
“in spirit and in truth :’ and for this doctrine 


should worship Him, 


When we speak of the Sanhedrin, we are brought into contact 


with an important controversy, 


It is much disputed whether it 


had at this period the power of inflicting death.? On the one hand, 
we apparently find the existence of this power denied by the Jews 


themselves at the trial of our Lord 313 
rently find it assumed and acted on 


and, on the other, we appa- 
in the case of St. Stephen. 


The Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, like the Areopagus at Athens, was 


the highest and most awful court 


of judicature, especially in 


matters that pertained to religion ; but, like that Athenian tribunal, 


its real power gradually shrunk, thou 


gh the reverence attached to its 


decisions remained. It probably assumed its systematic form under 


the second Hyrcanus ;4 
Commonwealth under his sons, 
authority nominally limited, b 
council.” Under the Herods, 
diction was curtailed ; 6 


l Acts xiii. 45, 

? Most of the modern German critics 
are of opinion that they had not at 
this time the power of life and death. 
A very careful and elaborate argument 
for the opposite view will be found in 
Biscoe’s History of the Acts confirmed, 
ch. vi. Dean Milman says that in his 
‘opinion, formed upon the study of 
the contemporary Jewish history, the 
power of the Sanhedrin, at this period 
of political change and confision, on 
this, as well as on other points, was 
altogether undefined.” — History of 


and it became a fixed institution in the 
who would be glad to have their 
ut really supported, by such a 
and under the Romans, its juris- 
and we are informed, on Talmudical 


Christianity, vol. i. p. 840, Compare 
the narrative of the death of St. James. 
Joseph, Ant, xx. 9. 

3 John xviii. 81, xix. 6, 

£ See p. 21. 

5 The word from which ‘Sanhedrin’ 
is derived being Greek, makes it pro- 
bable that its systematic organisation 
dates from the Greeco-Macedonian (i.e, 
the Maceabeean) period. 

6 We see the beginning of this in the 
first passage where the council is men- 
tioned by Josephus, Antig. xiv. 9. 
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authority, that, forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
was socially peived of the power of inflicting death. If this is 
true, we must consider the proceedings at the death of St. Stephen 
as tumultuous and irregular. And nothing 1s more probable than 
that Pontius Pilate (if indeed he was not absent at that time) 
would willingly connive, in the spirit of Gallio at Corinth, at an act 
of unauthorised cruelty in ‘a question of words and names and of 
the Jewish law,’! and that the Jews would willingly assume as 
much power as they dared, when the honour of Moses and the 
Temple was in jeopardy. 

The council Lappe in solemn and formal state to try the 
blasphemer. There was great and general excitement in Jeru- 
salem. ‘The people, the scribes, and the elders’ had been stirred 
up’ by the members of the Hellenistic Synagogues.” It is evident, 
from that vivid expression which is quoted from the accusers 
mouths,—‘ this place ’—‘ this holy place,’—that the meeting of the 
Sanhedrin took place in the close neighbourhood of the Temple. 
Their ancient and solemn room of assembly was the hall Gazith, 
or the ‘Stone-Chamber,’ partly within the Temple Court and 
partly without it. The president sat in the less sacred portion, 
and around him, in a semicircle, were the rest of the seventy 
judges.* 

Before these judges Stephen was made to stand, confronted by 
his accusers. The eyes of all were fixed upon his countenance, 
which grew bright, as they gazed on it, witha supernatural radiance 
and serenity. In the beautiful Jewish expression of the Scripture, 
‘They saw his face as it had been that of an angel.’ The judges, 
when they saw his glorified countenance, might have remembered 
the shining on the face of Moses,° and trembled lest Stephen’s 
voice should be about to speak the will of Jehovah, like that of 
the great lawgiver. Instead of being occupied with the faded 
glories of the Second Temple, they might have recognised in the 
spectacle before them the Shechinah of the Christian soul, which 
is the living Sanctuary of God. But the trial proceeded. The 
judicial question, to which the accused was required to plead, was 
put by the president : ‘Are these things so?’ And then Stephen 
answered ; and his clear voice was heard in the silent council-hall, 
as he went through the history of the chosen people, proving his 
own deep faith in the sacredness of the Jewish economy, but sug- 
gesting, here and there, that spiritual interpretation of it which 
had always been the true one, and the truth of which was now 


to be made manifest to all. 


1 Acts xviii. 15. 

: Acts vi, 12. 

3 Tt appears that the Talmudical 
authorities differ as to whether it was 
on the south or north side of the 
Temple. But they agree in placing 
it to the east of the most Holy 
Place. 

4 Selden describes the form in which 
the Sanhedrin sat, and gives a diagram 
with the ‘President of the Council’ 


He began, with a wise discretion, from 


in the middle, the ‘Father of the 
Council’ by his side, and ‘ Scribes’ 
at the extremities of the semicircle. 

5 Exodus xxxiv. 29-35 ; see 2 Cor. 
iii. 7, 18. Chrysostom imagines that 
the angelic brightness on Stephen’s 
face might be intended to alarm the 
judges; for, as he says, it is possible 
for a countenance full of spiritual grace 
to be awful and terrible to those who 
are full of hate. 
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the call of Abraham, and travelled historically in his argument 
through all the great stages of their national existence,— from 
Abraham to Joseph,—from Joseph to Moses, —from Moses to David 
and Solomon. And as he went on he selected and glanced at those 
points which made for his own cause. He showed that God’s 
blessing rested on the faith of Abraham, though he had ‘not so 
much as to set his foot on’ in the land of promise (v. 5), on the 
piety of Joseph, though he was an exile in Egypt (v. 9), and on the 
holiness of the Burning Bush, though in the desert of Sinai (v. 30). 
He dwelt in detail on the Lawgiver, in such a way as to show his 
own unquestionable orthodoxy ; but he quoted the promise con- 
cerning ‘the prophet like unto Moses’ (v. 37), and reminded his 
hearers that the Law, in which they trusted, had not kept their 
forefathers from idolatry (v. 39, &c.). And so he passed on to the 
Temple, which had so prominent a reference to the charge against 
him ; and while he spoke of it, he alluded to the words of Solomon 
himself,! and of the prophet Isaiah,? who denied that any temple 
‘made with hands’ could be the place of God’s highest worship. 
And thus far they listened to him. It was the story of the chosen 
people, to which every Jew listened with interest and pride. 

It is remarkable, as we have said before, how completely St. 
Stephen is the forerunner of St. Paul, both in the form and the 
matter of this defence. His securing the attention of the Jews by 
adopting the historical method, is exactly what the Apostle did in 
the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia.* His assertion of his attach- 
ment to the true principles of the Mosaic religion is exactly what was 
said to Agrippa : ‘I continue unto this day, witnessing both to small 
and great, saying none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come.’* It is deeply interesting to think 
of Saul as listening to the martyr’s voice, as he anticipated those 
very arguments which he himself was destined to reiterate in 
synagogues and before kings. There is no reason to doubt that he 
was present,° although he may not have been qualified to vote “Sh 
the Sanhedrin. And it is evident, from the thoughts which 
occurred to him in his subsequent vision within the precincts of the 
Temple,’ how deep an impression St. Stephen’s death had left on his 


1 1 Kings viii. 27; 2 Chron. ii. 6, vi. 
18. 
2 Ts. Ixvi. 1, 2. 

3 Acts xiii. 16-22. 

4 Acts xxvi. 22. 

5 Mr, Humphry, in his accurate and 
useful Commentary on the Acts, re- 
marks that it is not improbable we 
owe to him the defence of St. Stephen 
as given in the Acts, Besides the re- 
semblances mentioned in the text, he 
points out the similarity between Acts 
vii. 44, and Heb. viii. 5, between Acts 
vii. 5-8, and Rom. iv. 10-19, and 
between Acts vii. 60, and 2 Tim. iv. 
16. And if the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by St. Paul, may we not 
suppose that this scene was presént to 


his mind when he wrote, ‘ Jesus suf- 
fered without the gate: let us go forth 
therefore unto Him without the camp, 
bearing His reproach?’ (xiii, 12, 13.) 

6 One of the necessary qualifications 
of members of the Sanhedrin was, that 
they should be the fathers of children, 
because such were supposed more likely 
to lean towards mercy. If this was the 
rule when Stephen was tried, and if 
Saul was one of the judges, he must 
have been married at the time. See p. 
64, n. 2. 

7 He said in his trance, ‘ Lord, they 
know that I imprisoned and beat in 
every synagogue them that believed 
on thee; and when the blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 
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memory. And there are even verbal coincidences which may be 
traced between this address and St. Paul’s speeches or writings. 
The words used by Stephen of the Temple call to mind those which 
were used at Athens. When he speaks of the Law as received “by 
the disposition of angels,’ he anticipates a phrase in the Epistle to 
the Galatians (iii. 19). His exclamation at the end, ‘ Ye stiffnecked 
and uncircumcised in heart . . . who have received the law. . . 
and have not kept it,’ is only an indignant condensation of the 
argument in the Epistle to the Romans : * Behold, thou callest thy- 
self a Jew, and restest in the law, and makest thy boast in God, and 
knowest His will . . . Thou, therefore, that makest thy boast of 
the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou God?.. . 
He is not a Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh : but he is a Jew which is one 
inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter; whose praise is not of man, but of God.’ 
(ii. 17—29.) io ng 

The rebuke which Stephen, full of the Divine Spirit, suddenly 
broke away from the course of his narrative to pronounce, was the 
signal for a general outburst of furious rage on the part of his judges. * 
They ‘gnashed on him with their teeth’ in the same spirit in which 
they had said, not long before, to the blind man who was healed— 
‘Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us?’ * But, 
in contrast with the malignant hatred which had blinded their eyes, 
Stephen’s serene faith was supernaturally exalted into a direct vision 
of the blessedness of the Redeemed. He, whose face had been like 
that of an angel on earth, was made like one of those angels them- 
selves, ‘who do always behold the face of our Father which is in 
Heaven.* ‘He being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly 
into Heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God.’ The scene before his eyes was no longer the 
council-hall at Jerusalem and the circle of his infuriated judges ; but 
he gazed up into the endless courts of the celestial Jerusalem, with 
its ‘innumerable company of angels,’ and saw Jesus, in whose 
righteous cause he was about to die. In other places, where our 
Saviour is spoken of in His glorified state, He is said to be, not 
standing, but seated, at the right hand of the Father.» Here alone 
He is said to be standing. It is as if (according to Chrysostom’s 
beautiful thought) He had risen from His throne to suecour His 
persecuted servant, and to receive him to Himself. And when 
Stephen saw his Lord—perhaps with the memories of what he had 
seen on earth crowding into his mind,—he suddenly exclaimed, in 
the ecstacy of his vision ; ‘Behold ! I see the Heavens opened and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God !’ 

This was too much for the Jews to bear. The blasphemy of Jesus 


Hh 
a 


standing by, and consenting unto his 
death, and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him.’ Acts xxii, 19, 20, 

1 Acts xvii. 24, 
_ 7 It is evident that the speech was 
interrupted. We may infer what the 
conclusion would have been from the 


analogy of St. Paul’s speech at Antioch 
in Pisidia, Acts xiii. 

3 John ix. 34. 

4 Matt. xviii. 10. 
_ > Asin Eph, i. 20; Col. iii, 1; Heb. 
1, 3, viii. 1, x. 12. xii. 2; compare Rom. 
viii. 34, and 1 Pet. iii. 22. 


VIEW OF JERUSALEM FROM THE NORTH-HAST. 
(From a Sketch by Mr. Bartlett. ), 
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had been repeated. The follower of Jesus was hurried to destruction. 


‘They cried out with a loud 
upon him with one accord.’ 


voice, and stopped their ears, and ran 
Tt is évident that it was a savage and 


disorderly condemnation.’ They dragged him out of the council- 


} 


hall, and, making a sudden rush and tumult through the streets, 


hurried him to one of the gates of the city,—and somewhere about 
the rocky edges of the ravine of J ehoshaphat, where the Mount of 


Glives looks down upon Gethsemane and Siloam, 


or on the open 


ground to the north, which travellers cross when they go towards 


Samaria or Damascus,—with 


stones that lay without the walls of 


the Holy City, this heavenly-minded martyr was murdered. The 


exact place of 
an ancient one, 


his death isnot known. There are two traditions,’— 
which places it on the north, beyond the Damascus 


gate ; and a modern one, which leads travellers through what is now 


called the gate of St. Stephen, 


over against the garden of Gethsemane. 


to a spot near the brook Kedron, 


But those who look upon 


Jerusalem from an elevated point on the north-east, have both 


these positions in view ; 


and anyone who stood there on that day 


might have seen the crowd rush forth from the gate, and the wit- 


nesses (who according 


stones?) cast off their outer garments, 


of Saul. 


to the law were required to throw the first 


and lay them down at the feet 


The contrast is striking between the indignant zeal which the 
martyr’ had just expressed against the sin of his judges, and the 
forgiving love which he showed to themselves, when they became 


his murderers. 
of Jesus Christ, which 


He first uttered a prayer for himself in the words 
he knew were spoken from the cross, 


and 


which he may himself have heard from those holy lips. And then, 


deliberately kneeling down, in 


the body most naturally expresses 


and which has been consecrated as 
by Stephen and by 
of his consciousness 


that posture of humility in which 


the supplication of the mind, 
the attitude of Christian devotion 


Paul himself,°-—he gave the last few moments 
to a prayer for the 


forgiveness of his enemies ; 


and the words were scarcely spoken when death seized upon him, 


or rather, in the words of Scripture, 


‘And Saul was consenting ° to 


1 As to whether it was a judicial 
sentence at all, see above, p. 57, n. 2. 

2 Tt is well known that the tradition 
which identifies St. Stephen’s gate with 
the Damascus gate, and places the 
scene of martyrdom on the North, can 
be traced from an early period to the 
fifteenth century ; and that the modern 
tradition, which places both the gate 
and the martyrdom on the East, can 
be traced back to the same century. It 
is probable that the popular opinion 

regarding these sacred sites was sud- 
denly changed by some monks from 
interested motives. 

3 See Deut. xvii. 5-7. The stoning 
was always outside the city. Levit. 
xxiv. 14; 1 Kings xxi. 10, 13. 

4 The Christian use of the word 


‘he fell asleep.’ 
his death.’ A Spanish painter,’ 


martyr begins with St. Stephen. See 
Mr, Humphry’s note on Acts xxii. 20. 
See also what he says on the Christian 
use of the word cemetery, in allusion to 
Acts vii. 60. 

5 At Miletus (Acts xx. 36) and at 
Tyre (Acts xxi. 5). See Acts ix, 40. 

6 The word in Acts viii, 1, expresses 
far more than mere passive consent. 
St. Paul himself uses the same expres- 
sion (Ibid. xxii, 20) when referring to 
the occurrence. Jompare ix. 1 and 
xxyi. 11. We have said above (p. 59), 
that this scene made a deep impression 
on St. Paul’s mind ; but the power of 
the impression was unfelt or resisted 
till after his conversion. 

7 Vicente Joannes, the founder of 
the Valencian school, one of the most 
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in a picture of Stephen conducted to the place of execution, has 
represented Saul as walking by the martyr’s side with melancholy 
calmness, He consents to his death from a sincere, though mistaken 
conviction of duty ; and the expression of his countenance is strongly 
contrasted with the rage of the baffled Jewish doctors and the 
ferocity of the crowd who flock to the scene of bloodshed. Literally 
considered, such a representation is scarcely consistent either with 
Saul’s conduct immediately afterwards, or with his own expressions 
concerning himself at the later periods of his life,! But the picture, 
though historically incorrect, is poetically true, The painter has 
worked according to the true idea of his art in throwing upon the 
persecutor’s countenance the shadow of his coming repentance. We 
cannot dissociate the martyrdom of Stephen from the conversion of 
Paul. The spectacle of so much constancy, somuch faith, so much 
love, could not be lost. It is hardly too much to say with Augus- 
tine, that ‘the church owes Paul to the prayer of Stephen.’ 


SI STEPHANUS NON ORASSET 
ECCLESIA PAULUM NON HABERET. 


austere of the grave and serious painters See Stirling’s Annals of the Artists of 
of Spain. The picture is one of a series Spain, i. 363. 

on St. Stephen; it was once in the 1 See Acts xxii. 4, xxvi. 10; Phil. 
church of St. Stephen at Valencia, and iii. 6: 1 Tim. i, 13. 

is now in the Royal Gallery at Madrid. . 
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CHAPTER III. 


Funeral of St. Stephen —Saul’s continued Persecution.—Flight of the Christians, 
—Philip and the Samaritans.—Saul’s Journey to Damascus.—Aretas, King 
of Petra.—Roads from Jerusalem to Damascus,—N) eapolis—History and De- 
scription of Damascus.—The Narratives of the Miracle. | t was a real Vision 
of Jesus Christ—Three Days in Damascus.—Ananias.—Baptism and _first 
Preaching of Saul.—He retires into Arabia.—Meaning of the term Arabia — 
Petra and the Desert.—Motives to Conversion.—Conspiracy at Damascus.— 
Escape to Jerusalem.—Barnabas.—Fortnight with St. Peter.—Conspiracy.— 
Vision in the Temple.—Saul withdraws to Syria and Cilicia. j 


THE death of St. Stephen is a bright passage in the earliest history 
of the Church. Where, in the annals of the world, can we find go 
perfect an image of a pure and blessed saint as that which is drawn 
in the concluding verses of the seventh chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles? And the brightness which invests the scene of the 
martyr’s last moments is the more impressive from its contrast with 
all that has preceded it since the Crucifixion of Christ. The first 
Apostle who died was a traitor. The first disciples of the Christian 
Apostles whose deaths are recorded were liars and hypocrites. The 
kingdom of the Son of Man was founded in darkness and gloom, 
But a heavenly light reappeared with the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
The revelation of such a character at the moment of death was the 
strongest of all evidences, and the highest of all encouragements, 
Nothing could more confidently assert the Divine power of the new 
religion ; nothing could prophesy more surely the certainty of its 
final victory. 

To us who have the experience of many centuries of Christian 
history, and who can look back, through a long series of martyrdoms, 
to this, which was the beginning and example of the rest, these 
thoughts are easy and obvious ; but to the friends and associates of 
the murdered Saint, such feelings of cheerful and confident assurance 
were perhaps more difficult. Though Christ was indeed risen from 
the dead, His disciples could hardly yet be able to realise the full 
triumph of the Cross over death. Even many years afterwards, 
Paul the Apostle wrote to the Thessalonians, concerning those who 
had ‘fallen asleep’? more peaceably than Stephen, that they ought 
not to sorrow for them as those without hope ; and now, at the very 
beginning of the Gospel, the grief of the Christians must have been 
great indeed, when the corpse of their champion and their brother 
lay at the feet of Saul the murderer. Yet, amidst the consternation 
of some and the fury of others, friends of the martyr were found,? 


1 1 Thess. iv. 13. See Acts vii. 60. Hellenistic Jews impressed in favour 
? Acts viii. 2. Probably they were of Christianity. Itseems hardly likely 
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who gave him all the melancholy honours of a Jewish funeral, and 
carefully buried him, as Joseph buried his father, ‘ with great and 
sore lamentation.’ * ; : : 

After the death and burial of Stephen the persecution still raged 
in Jerusalem. That temporary protection which had been extended 
to the rising sect by such men as Gamaliel was now at an end. 
Pharisees and Sadducees—priests and people—alike indulged the 
most violent and ungovernable fury. It does not seem that any 
check was laid upon them by the Roman authorities. Either the 
procurator was absent from the city, or he was willing to connive at 
what seemed to him an ordinary religious quarrel. 

The eminent and active agent in this persecution was Saul. There 
are strong grounds for believing that, if he was nota member of the 
Sanhedrin at the time of St. Stephen’s death, he was elected into 
that powerful senate soon after ; possibly as a reward for the zeal he 
had shown against the heretic. He himself says that in Jerusalem 
he not only exercised the power of imprisonment by commission. from 
the High Priests, but also, when the Christians were put to death, 
gave lus vote against them.? From this expression it is natural to 
infer that he was a member of that supreme court of judicature. 
However this might be, his zeal in conducting the persecution was 
unbounded. We cannot help observing how frequently strong 
expressions concerning his share in the injustice and cruelty now 
perpetrated are multiplied in the Scriptures. In St. Luke’s narrative, 
in St. Paul’s own speeches, in his earlier and later epistles, the 
subject recurs again and again. He ‘made havoc of the Church,’ 
invading the sanctuaries of domestic life, ‘entering into every 
house ;’® and those whom he thus tore from their homes he ‘com- 
mitted to prison ;’ or, in his own words ata later period, when he 
had recognised as God’s people those whom he now imagined to be 
His enemies, ‘thinking that he ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. . in Jerusalem . . . he shut 
up many of the saints in prison.’* And not only did men thus 
suffer at his hands, but women also,—a fact three times repeated as 
a great aggravation of his cruelty.° These persecuted people were 
scourged—‘ often’ scourged,—‘in many synagogues.’® Nor was 
Stephen the only one who suffered death, as we may infer from the 
Apostle’s own confession.’ And, what was worse than scourging 


that they were avowed Christians. 
There is nothing in the expression 
itself to determine the point. 

1 See Gen. 1. 10. 

2 The word ‘voice’ in the Auth. 
Vers. should be ‘vote.’ Acts xxvi. 10. 
If this inference is well founded, and if 
the qualification for a member of the 
Sanhedrin mentioned in the last chap- 
ter (p. 59, n. 6) was a necessary quali- 
fication, Saul must have been a married 
man, and the father ofa family. If so, 
it is probable that his wife and children 
did not long survive; for otherwise, 
some notice of them would have oc- 
curred in the subsequent narrative, or 


some allusion to them in the Epistles. 
And we know that, if ever he had a 
wife, she was not living when he wrote 
his first letter to the Corinthians, (1 
Cor. vii.) It was customary among the 
Jews to marry at a very early age, 
Baron Bunsen has expressed his belief 
in the tradition that St. Paul was a 
widower. Hippol. ii. 344. 

3 Acts vii. 3. See ix. 2. 

4 Acts xxvi. 9,10. See xxii. 3. 

5 Acts viii. 3, ix. 2, xxii. 4. 

6 Acts xxvi. 10. 

7 ©T persecuted this way unto the 
death, binding and delivering into pri- 
sons both men and women’ (xxii. 4) ; 
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or than death itself, he used every efiort to make them ‘ blaspheme’ 
that Holy Name whereby they were called.1 His fame as an in- 
quisitor was notorious far and wide. Even at Damascus Ananias 
had heard ? ‘how much evil he had done to Christ’s saints at Jeru- 
salem.’ He was known there* as ‘he that destroyed them which 
call on this Name in Jerusalem.’ It was not without reason that 
in the deep repentance of his later years, he remembered how he 
had ‘ persecuted the Church of God and wasted it,’ *—how he had 
been ‘a blasphemer, a persecutor, and injurious ;’°—and that he 
felt he was ‘not meet to be called an Apostle,’ because he ‘had 
persecuted the Church of God.’ ® 

From such cruelty, and such efforts to make them deny that 
Name which they honoured above all names, the disciples naturally 
fled. In consequence of ‘the persecution against the Church at 
Jerusalem, they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions 
of Judzea and Samaria.’ The Apostles only remained.’ But this 
dispersion led to great results. The moment of lowest depression 
was the very time of the Church’s first missionary triumph. ‘They 
that were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the Word.’ ® 
First the Samaritans, and then the Gentiles, received that Gospel 
which the Jews attempted to destroy. Thus did the providence of 
God begin to accomplish, by unconscious instruments, the prophecy 
and command which had been given :—‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto 
Me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judzea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.’ ® 

The Jew looked upon the Samaritan as he looked upon the 
Gentile. His hostility to the Samaritan was probably the greater, 
in proportion as he was nearer. In conformity with the economy 
which was observed before the resurrection, Jesus Christ had said 
to His disciples, ‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not : but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’!° Yet did the Saviour give antici- 
pative hints of His favour to Gentiles and Samaritans, in His mercy 
to the Syrophenician woman, and His interview with the woman at 
the well of Sychar. And now the time was come for both the 
‘middle walls of partition’ to be destroyed. The dispersion brought 
Philip, the companion of Stephen, the second of the seven, toa city 
of Samaria.'' He came with the power of miracles and with the 
message of salvation. The Samaritans were convinced by what they 
saw; they listened to what he said ; and there was great joy in 


‘and when they were put to death, I 6 1 Cor. xv. 9. It should be ob- 


gave my vote against them’ (xxvi. 


10). 

? (Acts xxvi. 11.) It is not said 
that he succeeded in causing any to 
blaspheme. It may be necessary to 
‘explain to some readers that the Greek 
imperfect merely denotes that the at- 
tempt was made; so in Gal. i. 23, al- 
luded to at the end of this chapter. 

2 Acts ix. 13. 

3 Acts ix..21, 

4 Gal. i. 13; see also Phil. iii. 6. 

5 1 Tim. i. 12. 


served that in all these passages from 
the Epistles the same word for ‘perse- 
cution’ is used. 

7 Acts viii. 1. 

8 Acts viii. 4. See xi. 19-21. 

9 Acts i. 8. 

10 Matt. x. 5, 6. 

11 (Acts viii. Bs) This was probably 
the ancient capital, at that time called 
‘Sebaste.’ The city of Sychar (John 
iv. 5) had also received a Greek name. 
It was then ‘Neapolis,’ and is still 
‘ Nablous.’ 
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that city.? When the news came to Jerusalem, Peter and John 
were sent by the Apostles, and the same miraculous testimony 
attended their presence, which had been given on the day of Pente- 
cost. The Divine Power in Peter rebuked the powers of evil, 
which were working! among the Samaritans in the person of Simon 
Magus, as Paul afterwards, on his first preaching to the Gentiles, 
rebuked in Cyprus Elymas the Sorcerer. The two Apostles returned 
to Jerusalem, preaching as they went ‘in many villages of the 
Samaritans’ the Gospel which had been welcomed in the city. 

Once more we are permitted to see Philip on his labour of love. 
We obtain a glimpse of him on the road which leads down by Gaza* 
to: Egypt. The chamberlain of Queen Candace * is passing south- 
wards on his return from Jerusalem, and reading in his chariot the 
prophecies of Isaiah. Aithiopia is ‘stretching out her hands unto 
God,’ * and the suppliant isnot unheard. A teacher is provided at 
the moment of anxious inquiry. The stranger goes ‘on his way 
rejoicing ;? a proselyte who had found the Messiah ; a Christian 
baptized ‘with water and the Holy Ghost.’ The Evangelist, 
having finished the work for which he had been sent, is called else- 
where by the Spirit of God. He proceeds to Czesarea, and we hear 
of him no more, till, after the lapse of more than twenty years, he 
received under his roof in that city one who, like himself, had 
travelled in obedience to the Divine command ‘preaching in all 
the cities.’ ° 

Our attention is now called to that other traveller. We turn from 
the ‘desert road’ on the south of Palestine to the desert road on 
the north ; from the border of Arabia near Gaza, to its border near 
Damascus. ‘From Dan to Beersheba’ the Gospel is rapidly 
spreading. The dispersion of the Christians had not been confined 
to Judzea and Samaria. ‘On the persecution that arose about 
Stephen’ they had ‘travelled as far as Phoenicia and Syria.’ ® 
‘Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord,’’ determined to follow them. ‘Being ex- 
ceedingly mad against them, he persecuted them even to strange 
cities.’* He went of his own accord to the high priest, and desired 
of him letters to the synagogues in Damascus, where he had reason 
to believe that Christians were to be found. And armed with this 


1 The original word shows that Simon 
was in Samaria before Philip came, as 
Elymas was with Sergius Pa”™lus before 
the arrival of St. Paul. Compare viii. 
9-24 with xiii. 6-12. There is good 
reason for belteving Shat Simon Magus 
1s the persca mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 7, 2), as connected with 
Felix and Drusilla. See Acts xxiy. 
24. 

_ ? For Gaza and the phrase ‘which 
is desert’ we may refer to the article in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 

3 Candace is the name, not of an in- 
dividual, but of a dynasty, like Aretas 
in Arabia, or like Pharaoh and Ptolemy. 
By Aithiopia is meant Meroé on the 


Upper Nile. Queens of Meroé with 
the title of Candace are mentioned by 
Greek and Roman writers. Probably 
this chamberlain was a Jew. 

# Ps, Lxvili. 31. 

5 «But Philip was found at Azotus; 
and, passing through, he preached in 
all the cities, till he came to Cexsarea.’ 
(Acts viii. 40.) ‘And the next day 
we that were of Paul’s company dé- 
parted, and came to Cesarea; and we 
entered into the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, which was one of the seven, 
and abode with him.’ (Ibid. xxi. 8.) 

6 Acts xi. 19. 7 Acts ix, 1, 

8 Acts xxvi. 11 


- 
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‘authority and commission,’! intending ‘if he found any of this 
way, whether they were men or women,’* to bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem to be punished,’* he journeyed to Damascus. 

The great Sanhedrin claimed over the Jews in foreign cities the 
same power, in religious questions, which they exercised at Jeru- 
salem. The Jews in Damascus were very numerous; and there 
were peculiar circumstances in the political condition of Datnasens 
at this time, which may have given facilities to conspiracies or deeds 
of violence conducted by the Jews. There was war between Aretas, 
who reigned at Petra, the desert-metropolis of Stony Arabia,* 
and Herod Antipas, his son-in-law, the Tetrarch of Galilee. A mis- 
understanding concerning the boundaries of the two principalities 
had been aggravated into an inveterate quarrel by Herod’s unfaith- 
fulness to the daughter of the Arabian king, and his shameful attach- 
ment to ‘his brother Philip’s wife.’ The Jews generally sympathised 
with the cause of Aretas, rejoiced when Herod’s army was cut off, 
and declared that this disaster was a judgment for the murder of 
John the Baptist. Herod wrote to Rome and obtained an order for 
assistance from Vitellius, the Governor of Syria. But when Vitel- 
lius was on his march through Judea, from Antioch towards Petra, 
he suddenly heard of the death of Tiberius (a.p. 37); and the 
Roman army was withdrawn, before the war was brought to a con- 
clusion. It is evident that the relations of the neighbouring powers 
must have been for some years in a very unsettled condition along 
the frontiers of Arabia, Judea, and Syria; and the falling of a rich 
border-town like Damascus from the hands of the Romans into those 
of Aretas would be a natural occurrence of the war. If it could 
be proved that the city was placed in the power of the Arabian 
Ethnarch*® under these particular circumstances, and at the time 
of St. Paul’s journey, good reason would be assigned for believing 
it probable that the ends for which he went were assisted by the 
political relations of Damascus. And it would indeed be a singular 
coincidence, if his zeal in persecuting the Christians were promoted 
by the sympathy of the Jews for the fate of John the Baptist. 

But there are grave objections to this view of the occupation of 


1 Acts xxvi. 12. 

2 Acts ix. 2. 3 Acts xxii. 5. 

4 In this mountainous district of 
Arabia, which had been the scene of 
the wanderings of the Israelites, and 
which contained the graves both of 
Moses and Aaron, the Nabathaan 
Arabs after the time of the Babylonian 
captivity (or, possibly, the Edomites 
before them. See Robinson Bib. Res. 
vol. ii. pp. 557, 573) grew into a civi- 
lised nation, built a great mercantile 
city at Petra, and were ruled by a line 
of kings, who bore the title of ‘ Aretas.’ 
The Aretas dynasty ceased in the 
second century, when Arabia Petrea 
became a Roman province under Tra- 
jan. In the Roman period, a great 
road united Ailah on the Red Sea with 


Petra, and thence diverged to the left 
towards Jerusalem and the ports of the 
Mediterranean; and to the right to- 
wards Damascus, in a direction not 
very different from that of the modern 
carayan-road from Damascus to Mecca. 
This state of things did not last very 
long. The Arabs of this district fell 
back into their old nomadic state. 
Petra was long undiscovered. Burck- 
hardt was the first to see it, and La- 
borde the first to visit it. Now it is 
well known to Oriental travellers. Its 
Rock-theatre and other remains. still 
exist, to show its ancient character of 
a city of the Roman Empire. 

p-2-Oor.., x1. 32-%.;On, the: title 
‘Ethnarch’ see note at the end of thia 
chapter. 
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Damascus by Aretas. Such a liberty taken by a petty chieftain 
with the Roman power would have been an act of great audacity ; 
and it is difficult to believe that Vitellius would have closed the 
campaign, if such a city were in the hands of an enemy. Itismore 
likely that Caligula,—who in many ways contradicted the policy 
of his predecessor,—who banished Herod Antipas and patronised 
Herod Agrippa,—assigned the city of Damascus as a free gift to 
Aretas.! This supposition, as well as the former, will perfectly 
explain the remarkable passage in St. Paul’s letter, where he dis- 
tinctly says that it was ‘garrisoned by the Ethnarch of Aretas, at 
the time of his escape. Many such changes of territorial occupation 
took place under the Emperors,’ which would have been lost to 
history, were it not for the information derived from a coin,* an 
inscription, or the incidental remark of a writer who had different 
ends in view. Any attempt to make this escape from Damascus a 
fixed point of absolute chronology will be unsuccessful ; but, from 
what has been said, it may fairly be collected, that Saul’s journey 
from Jerusalem to Damascus took place not far from that year 
which saw the death of Tiberius and the accession of Caligula. 

No journey was ever taken, on which so much interest is con- 
centrated, as this of St. Paul from Jerusalem to Damascus. Ii is so 
critical a passage in the history of God’s dealings with man, and we 
feel it’to be so closely bound up with all our best knowledge and 
best happiness in this life, and with all our hopes for the world to 
come, that the mind is delighted to dwell upon it, and we are eager 
to learn or imagine all its details. The conversion of Saul was 
like the call of a second Abraham. But we know almost more 
of the Patriarch’s journey through this same district, from the north 
to the south, than we do of the Apostle’s in an opposite direction. 
Tt is easy to conceive of Abraham travelling with his flocks and 
herds and camels. The primitive features of the East continue 
still unaltered in the desert ; and the Arabian Sheikh still remains 
to us a living picture of the patriarch of Genesis. But before the 
first century of the Christian era, the patriarchal life in Palestine 
had been modified, not only by the invasions and settlements of 
Babylonia and Persia, but by large influxes of Greek and Roman 
civilisation. It is difficult to guess what was the appearance of 
Saul’s company on that memorable occasion.4 We neither know 


1 This is argued with great force by 
Wieseler, who, so far aswe know, is the 
first to suggest this explanation. His 
argument is not quite conclusive; be- 
causeitisseldom easy to give a confident 
opinion on the details of a campaign, 
unless its history is minutely recorded. 
The strength of Wieseler’s argument 
consists in this, that his different lines of 
reasoning converge to the same result. 

2 See, for instance, what is said by 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. 5, 4), of various 
arrangements in the East at this very 
crisis. Similar changes in Asia Minor 
have been alluded to before, Chap. I. 
p- 19 


5 Wieseler justly lays some stress on 
the circumstance that there are coins of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and, again, of 
Nero and his successors, but none of 
Caligula and Claudius, which imply that 
Damascus was Roman. 

4 In pictures, St. Paul is represented 
as on horseback on this journey. Pro- 
bably this is the reason why Lord 
Lyttelton, in his observations on St. 
Paul’s conversion, uses the phrase— 
‘Those in company with him fell down 
Srom their horses, together with Saul,’ 
p. 318. (Works, 1774.) There is no 
proof that this was the case, though it 
is very probable. 
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how he travelled, nor who his associates were, nor where he rested 
on his way, nor what road he followed from the Judan to the 


Syrian capital. 


His journey must have brought him somewhere into the vicinity 


of the Sea of Tiberias. 


But where he approached the nearest to the 


shores of this sacred lake,—whether he crossed the Jordan where, 
in its lower course, it flows southwards to the Dead Sea, or where its 
upper windings enrich the valley at the base of Mount Hermon,— 


we do not know. 
that it should be so. 


worked so many of His miracles, is 
actions which are related in the Acts. 

with their fishing-boats and towns on 
A greater than Paul was here. When 


consecrated to the Gospels. 


we come to the travels of the Apostles, 
limited and Jewish, but Catholic 
and the Sea, which will be so often 


Gospel which they preached : 


And there is one thought which makes us glad 
Tt is remarkable that Galilee, where Jesus 


the scene of none of those trans- 
The blue waters of Tiberias, 
the brink of the shore, are 


the scenery is no longer 
and widely-extended, like the 


spread before us in the life of St, Paul, is not the little Lake of 
Gennesareth, but the great Mediterranean, which washed the shores 
and carried the ships of the historical nations of antiquity." 

Two principal roads can be mentioned, one of which probably 


conducted the travellers from Jerusalem to Damascus. 
in ancient and modern times, from Egypt to the 


of the caravans, 


The track 


Syrian capital, has always led through Gaza and Ramleh, and then, 


turning eastwards about 


the borders of Galilee and Samaria, has 


descended near Mount Tabor towards the Sea of Tiberias ; and so, 
crossing the Jordan a little to the north of the Lake by Jacob’s 
Bridge, proceeds through the desert country which stretches to the 


base of Antilibanus. 


“A similar track from Jerusalem falls into 


this Egyptian road in the neighbourhood of Djenin, at the entrance 
of Galilee ; and Saul and his company may have travelled by this 
route, performing the journey of one hundred and thirty-six miles, 


like the modern caravans, 


in about six days. 


But at this period, 


that great work of Roman road-making, which was actively going 


on in all parts of the empire, 
to Syria and Judzea; and, if 
structed here, 
indicated by the later Itineraries. 


to Neapolis (the ancient Shechem), 
near Scythopolis, where the soldiers of 
and where the Galilean pilgrims used to 


the south of the Lake, 
Pompey crossed the river, 
cross it, at 
Scythopolis it led to Gadara, 


the time of the festivals, to avoid Samaria. 
a Roman city, the ruins of which are 


must have extended, in some degree, 
the Roman roads were already con- 
there is little doubt that they followed the direction 


This direction is from Jerusalem 
and thence over the Jordan to 


From 


still remaining, and so to Damascus.” 


1 The next historical notice of the 
Sea of Tiberias or Lake of Gennesareth 
after that which occurs in the Gospels 
is in Josephus. 

2 It is very conceivable that he tra- 
velled by Gesarea Philippi, the city 
which Herod Philip had built at the 
fountains of the Jordan, on the natural 
Hine of communication between Tyre 


and Damascus, and likely to have been 
one of the ‘ foreign cities’ (Acts XXVi. 
11) which harboured Christian fugi- 
tives. Here, too, he would be in the 
footsteps of St. Peter; for here the 
great confession (Matt. xvi. 16) seems 
to have been made; and this road also 
would probably have brought him past: 
Neapolis. It is hardly likely that he 
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Whatever road was followed in Saul’s journey to Damascus, it 
is almost certain that the earlier portion of it brought him to 
Neapolis, the Shechem of the Old Testament, and the Nablous of 
the modern Samaritans. This city was one of the stages in the 
Itineraries. Dr. Robinson followed a Roman pavement for some 
considerable distance in the neighbourhood of Bethel.! This 
northern road went over the elevated ridges which intervene be- 
tween the valley of the Jordan and the plain on the Mediterranean 
coast. As the travellers gained the high ground, the young Phari- 
see may have looked back,—and, when he saw the city in the midst 
of its hills, with the mountains of Moab in the distance, —confident 
in the righteousness of his cause,—he may have thought proudly 
of the 125th Psalm : ‘The hills stand about Jerusalem: even so 
standeth the Lord round about His people, from this time forth for 
evermore.’ His present enterprise was undertaken for the honour 
of Zion. He was blindly fulfilling the words of One who said : 
‘Whosoever killeth you, will think that he doeth God service.’ 2 
Passing through the hills of Samaria, from which he might occa- 
sionally obtain a glimpse of the Mediterranean on the left, he 
would come to Jacob’s Well, at the opening of that beautiful val- 
ley which lies between Ebal and Gerizim. This, too, is the scene 
of a Gospel history. The same woman, with whom JEsus spoke, 
might be again at the well as the Inquisitor passed. But as yet he 
knew nothing of the breaking down of the ‘ middle wall of parti- 
tion.’* He could, indeed, have said to the Samaritans : ‘Ye wor- 
ship ye know not what: we know what we worship ; for salvation 
is of the Jews.’* But he could not have understood the meaning 
of those other words; ‘The hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in Jerusalem, nor yet in this mountain, worship the Father : the 
true worshippers shall worship Him in spirit and in truth.’> His 
was not yet the Spirit of Curist. The zeal which burnt in him 
was that of James and John, before their illumination, when they 
wished (in this same district) to call down fire from heaven, even 
as Klias did, on the inhospitable Samaritan village.° Philip had 
already been preaching to the poor Samaritans, and John had re- 
visited them, in company with Peter, with feelings wonderfully 
changed.? But Saul knew nothing of the little Church of Samarj- 
tan Christians ; or, if he heard of them and delayed among them, 
he delayed only to injure and oppress. The Syrian city was stil] 
the great object before him. And now, when he had passed 
through Samaria and was entering Galilee, the snowy peak of 
Mount Hermon, the highest point of Antilibanus, almost as far to 
the north as Damascus, would come into view. This is that tower 
of ‘Lebanon which looketh towards Damascus,’ It is already the 
great landmark of his journey, as he passes through Galilee towards 
the sea of Tiberias, and the valley of the Jordan. 


would have taken the Petra road (above, 2 John xvi. 2. 3 Eph. ii, 14, 
p. 67, n. 4), for both the modern cara. 4 John iv. 22. 
vans and the ancient Itineraries cross 5 John iy. 21, 23. 
the Jordan more to the north, ® Luke ix. 51-56. 
1 Bib. Res. iii. 77. More will be 7 See above, p. 65. 
said on this subject, when we come to 8 Song of Sol. vii. 4, 


Acts xxiii, 23-31, See p, 23 
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Leaving now the ‘Sea of Galilee,’ deep among its hills, as a 
sanctuary of the holiest thoughts, and imagining the Jordan to be 
passed, we follow the company of travellers over the barren up- 
lands, which stretch in dreary succession along the base of Antili- 
banus. All around are stony hills and thirsty plains, through 
which the withered stems of the scanty vegetation hardly penetrate. 
Over this desert, under the burning sky, the impetuous Saul holds 
his course, full of the tiery zeal with which Elijah travelled of yore, 
on his mysterious errand, through the same ‘ wilderness of Damas- 
cus.’' ‘The earth in its length and its breadth, and all the deep 
universe of sky, is steeped in light and heat.’ When some emi- 
nence is gained, the vast horizon is seen stretching on all sides, 
like the ocean, without a boundary ; except where the steep sides 
of Lebanon interrupt it, as the promontories of a mountainous 
coast stretch out into a motionless sea. The fiery sun is overhead ; 
and that refreshing view is anxiously looked for,—Damascus seen 
from afar, within the desert circumference, resting, like an island 
of Paradise, in the green enclosure of its beautiful gardens. 

This view is so celebrated, and the history of the place is so illus- 
trious, that we may well be excused if we linger a moment, that 
we may describe them both. Damascus is the oldest city in the 
world.” Its fame begins with the earliest patriarchs, and continues 
to modern times. While other cities of the East have risen and 
decayed, Damascus is still what it was. It was founded before 
Baalbec and Palmyra, and it has outlived them both. While 
Babylon is a heap in the desert, and Tyre a ruin on the shore, it 
remains what it is called in the prophecies of Isaiah, ‘ the head of 
Syria.’  Abraham’s steward was ‘ Eliezer of Damascus,’ 4 and the 
limit of his warlike expedition in the rescue of Lot was ‘ Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus.’?® How important a place 
it was in the flourishing period of the Jewish monarchy, we know 
from the garrisons which David placed there,® and from the oppo- 
sition it presented to Solomon.’ The history of Naaman and the 
Hebrew captive, Elisha and Gehazi, and of the proud preference of 
its fresh rivers to the thirsty waters of Israel, are familiar to every- 
one. And how close its relations continued to be with the Jews, 
we know from the chronicles of Jeroboam and Ahaz, and the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah and Amos.* Its mercantile greatness is indicated 
by Ezekiel in the remarkable words addressed to Tyre :°—‘ Syria 
was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of the wares of thy 
making: they occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and 
broidered work, and fine linen, and coral, and agate. Damascus 
was thy merchant in the multitude of the wares of thy making, for 


1 1 Kings xix. 15. 3 Tsai. vii. 8. £ Gen. xv. 2, 
2 Josephus makes it even older than > Gen, xiv. 15. i 
Abraham. (Ant. i. 6, 3.) For the tra- 6 2 Sam. viii. 6; 1 Chron. xviii. 6. 
ditions of the events in the infancy of 7 1 Kings xi, 24, - : 
the human race, which are supposed to 8 See 2 Kings xiv. 28, xvi. 9, 10; 
have happened in its vicinity, see Po- 2 Chron. xxiv. 23, xxviii. 5, 23; Isai. 
cocke, ii. 115, 116. Thestory that the vii. 8; Amos i. 3, 5. : 
murder of Abel took place here is 9 The port of Beyroot is now to Da- 
alluded to by Shakspere, 1K. Hen.VZ. mascus what Tyre was of old. 
i, 3. 
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the multitude of all riches; in the wine of Helbon, and white 
wool.’! Leaving the Jewish annals, we might follow its history 
through continuous centuries, from the time when Alexander sent 
Parmenio to take it, while the conqueror himself was marching 
from Tarsus to Tyre—to its occupation by Pompey,*—to the letters 
of Julian the Apostate, who describes it as ‘the eye of the East,’— 
and onward through its golden days, when it was the residence of 
the Ommiad Caliphs, and the metropolis of the Mahommedan world, 
—and through the period when its fame was mingled with that of 
Saladin and Tamerlane,—to our own days, when the praise of its 
beauty is celebrated by every traveller from Europe. Itis evident, 
to use the words of Lamartine, that, like Constantinople, it was 
a ‘predestinated capital.’ Nor is it difficult to explain why its 
freshness has never faded through all this series of vicissitudes and 
wars. 

Among the rocks and brushwood at the base of Antilibanus are 
the fountains of a copious and perennial stream, which, after run- 
ning a course of no great distance to the south-east, loses itself in a 
desert lake. But before it reaches this dreary boundary, it has 
distributed its channels over the intermediate space, and left a 
wide area behind it, rich with prolific vegetation. These are the 
‘streams from Lebanon,’ which are known to us in the imagery of 
Scripture ;°—the ‘rivers of Damascus,’ which Naaman not un- 
naturally preferred to all the ‘ waters of Israel.’* By Greek writers 
the stream is called Chrysorrhoas,° or ‘the river of gold.’ And 
this stream is the inestimable unexhausted treasure of Damascus. 
The habitations of men must always have been gathered round it, 
as the Nile has inevitably attracted an immemorial population to 
its banks. The desert is a fortification round Damascus. The 
river is its life. It is drawn out into watercourses, and spread in 
all directions. For miles around it is a wilderness of gardens,— 
gardens with roses among the tangled shrubberies, and with fruit 
on the branches overhead. Everywhere among the trees the mur- 
mur of unseen rivulets is heard. Even in the city, which is in the 
midst of the garden, the clear rushing of the current is a perpetual 
refreshment. Every dwelling has its fountain : and at night, when 
the sun has set behind Mount Lebanon, the lights of the city are 
seen flashing on the waters. 

Tt is not to be wondered at that the view of Damascus, when the 
dim outline of the gardens has become distinct, and the city is seen 
gleaming white in the midst of them, should be universally famous. 
All travellers in all ages have paused to feast their eyes with the 
prospect : and the prospect has been always the same. It is true 
that in the Apostle’s day there were no cupolas and no minarets - 
Justinian had not built St. Sophia, and the caliphs had erected no 


: Ezek. XXvil. 16, 18. Roman writers. This arose from the 
_® See above, Chap. I. p. 21. Its rela- building of Antioch and other cities in 
tive importance was not so great when Northern Syria. 


it was under a Western power like that 3 Song of Sol. iv. 15. 
of the Seleucids or the Romans ; hence 4 2 Kings vy. 12. 
we find it less frequently mentioned > Strabo and Ptolemy. 


than we might expect in Greek and 
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mosques. But the white buildings of the city gleamed then, as 
they do now, in the centre of a verdant inexhaustible paradise, 
The Syrian gardens, with their low walls and waterwheels, and 
careless mixture of fruits and flowers, were the same then as they 
are now. The same figures would be seen in the green approaches 
to the town, camels and mules, horses and asses, with Syrian 
peasants, and Arabs from beyond Palmyra. We know the very 
time of the day when Saul was entering these shady avenues. It 
was at mid-day.’ The birds were silent in the trees. The hush of 
noon was in the city. The sun was burning fiercely in the sky. 
The persecutor’s companions were enjoying the cool refreshment of 
the shade after their journey : and his eyes rested with satisfaction 
on those walls which were the end of his mission, and contained 
the victims of his righteous zeal. 

We have been tempted into some prolixity in describing Damas- 
cus. But, in describing the solemn and miraculous event which 
took place in its neighbourhood, we hesitate to enlarge upon the 
words of Scripture. And Scripture relates its circumstances in 
minute detail. If the importance we are intended to attach to 
particular events in early Christianity is to be measured by the 
prominence assigned to them in the Sacred Records, we must con- 
fess that, next after the Passion of our blessed Lord, the event to 
which our serious attention is especially called is the Conversion of 
St. Paul. Besides various allusions to it in his own Epistles, three 
detailed narratives of the occurrence are found in the Acts. Once 
it is related by St. Luke (ix.),—twice by the Apostle himself,—in 
his address to his countrymen at Jerusalem (xxii. ),—in his defence 
before Agrippa at Czesarea (xxvi.). And as, when the same thing 
is told in more than one of the Holy Gospels, the accounts do not 
verbally agree, so it is here. St. Luke is more brief than St. Paul. 
And each of St. Paul’s statements supplies something not found in 
the other. The peculiar difference of these two statements, in their 
relation to the circumstances under which they were given, and as 
they illustrate the Apostle’s wisdom in pleading the cause of the 
Gospel and reasoning with his opponents, will be made the subject 
of some remarks in the later chapters of this book. At present it 
is our natural course simply to gather the facts from the Apostle’s 
own words, with a careful reference to the shorter narrative given 
by St. Luke. 

In the twenty-second and twenty-sixth chapters of the Acts we 
are told that it was, ‘ about noon’—‘ at mid-day ’—when the ‘ great 


1 Acts xxii. 6, xxvi. 13. Notices of 
the traditionary place where the vision 
was seen are variously given both by 
earlier and later travellers. The old 
writer, Quaresmius, mentions four theo- 
retical sites: (1) twelve miles south of 
Damascus, where there is a stream on 
the right of the road, with the ruins of 
a church on a rising ground; (2) six 
miles south on the left of the road, 
where there are traces of a church and 
stones marked with crosses; (3) two 


miles south on the same road; (4) half 
a mile from the city: and this he pre- 
fers on the strength of earlier authori- 
ties, and because it harmonises best 
with what is said of the Apostle being 
led in by the hand. In one of these 
cases there is an evident blending of 
the scene of the Conversion and the 
Escape: and it would appear from Mr. 
Stanley’s letter (quoted beiow, p. 83), 
that this spot is on the east and not the 
south of the city. 
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light’ shone ‘suddenly’ from heaven (xxii. 6, xxvi. 13). And 


those who have had experience of the glare of a mid-day sun in the 
East will best understand the description of that light, which is 
said to have been ‘a light above the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about Paul and them that journeyed with him.’ All fell to 
the ground in terror (xxvi. 14), or stood dumb with amazement 
(ix. 7). Suddenly surrounded by a light so terrible and incompre- 
hensible, ‘ they were afraid.’ ‘They heard not the voice of Him 
that spake to Paul’ (xxii. 9), or, if they heard a voice, ‘they saw no 
man’ (ix. 7).! The whole scene was evidently one of the utmost 
confusion : and the accounts are such as to express, in the most 
striking manner, the bewilderment and alarm of the travellers. 
But while the others were stunned, stupified and confused, a 
clear light broke in terribly on the soul of one of those who were 
prostrated on the ground.? A voice spoke articulately to him, 
which to the rest was a sound mysterious and indistinct. He 
heard what they did not hear. He saw what they did not see. To 
them the awful sound was without a meaning : he heard the voice 
of the Son of God. To them it was a bright light which suddenly 
surrounded them: he saw Jesus, whom he was persecuting. The 
awful dialogue can only be given in the language of Scripture. 
Yet we may reverentially observe that the words which Jesus 
spoke were ‘in the Hebrew tongue.’ The same language,* in 
which, during His earthly life, He spoke to Peter and to John, to 
the blind man by the walls of Jericho, to the woman who washed 
His feet with her tears—the same sacred language was used when 
He spoke from heaven to His persecutor on earth. And as on 
earth He had always spoken in parables, so it was now. That 
voice which had drawn lessons from the lilies that grew in Galilee, 
and from the birds that flew over the mountain slopes near the Sea 
of Tiberias, was now pleased to call His last Apostle with a figure 
of the like significance : ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
It is hard for thee to kick against the goad.’ As the ox rebels in 
vain against the goad‘ of its master, and as all its struggles do 


1 Tt has been thought both more xxvi. 16, that Saul was prostrate on 


prudent and more honest to leave these 
well-known discrepancies exactly as 
they are found in the Bible. They 
will be differently explained by diffe- 
rent readers, according to their views 
of the inspiration of Scripture. Those 
who do not receive the doctrine of 
Verbal Inspiration will find in these 
discrepancies a confirmation of the 
general truth of the narrative. Those 
who lay stress on this doctrine may 
fairly be permitted to suppose that the 
stupified companions of Saul fell to the 
ground and then rose, and that they 
heard the voice but did not understand 
it. Dr. Wordsworth and Prof. Hackett 
point out that the word ‘stood’ in 
ix. 7, need only mean that their pro- 
gress was arrested. 

2 It is evident from Acts ix. 6, 8, 


the ground when Jesus spoke to him. 

3 It is only said in one account 
(xxvi. 14) that Jesus Christ spoke in 
Hebrew. But this appears incidentally 
in the other accounts from the Hebrew 
form of the name ‘Saul’ being used 
where our Lord’s own words are given 
(ix. 4, xxii. 8). In the narrative por- 
tion (ix. 1, 8, &c.) it is the Greek, a 
difference which is not noticed in the 
Authorised Version. So Ananias (whose 
name is Aramaic) seems to have ad- 
dressed Saul in Hebrew, not in Greek 
(ix. 17, xxii. 13). 

4 The ¢ prick’ of Acts xxvi. 14 is the 
goad or sharp-pointed pole, which in 
southern Europe and in the Leyant 
is seen in the hands of those who.are 
ploughing or driving cattle. 
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nought but increase its distress—so is thy rebellion vain against 
the power of my grace. I have admonished thee by the word of 
my truth, by the death of my saints, by the voice of thy con- 
science. Struggle no more against conviction, ‘lest a worse thing 
come unto thee.’ 

It is evident that this revelation was not merely an inward im- 
pression made on the mind of Saul during a trance or ecstasy. It 
was the direct perception of the visible presence of Jesus Christ. 
This is asserted in various passages, both positively and inci- 
dentally. In St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, when he 
contends for the validity of his own apostleship, his argument is, 
‘Am I not an Apostle? Have I not seen Jesus Christ, the Lord ?’ 
(1 Cor. ix. 1.) And when he adduces the evidence for the truth of 
the Resurrection, his argument is again, ‘He was seen. . . . by 
Cephas. .. . by James... . by all the Apostles. . . . last of 
all by me. . . . as one born out of due time’ (xv. 8). By Cephas 
and by James at Jerusalem the reality of Saul’s conversion was 
doubted (Acts ix. 27); but ‘ Barnabas brought him to the Apostles, 
and related to them how he had seen the Lord in the way, and had 
spoken with Him.’ And similarly Ananias had said to him at their 
first meeting in Damascus: ‘The Lord hath sent me, even Jesus 
who appeared to thee in the way as thou camest’ (ix. 17). ‘The 
God of our fathers hath chosen thee that thou shouldest see that 
Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of His mouth’ (xxii. 14). 
The very words which were spoken by the Saviour, imply the same 
important truth. He does not say,' ‘I am the Son of God—the 
Eternal Word—the Lord of men and of angels :—but, ‘I am 
Jesus’ (ix. 5, xxvi. 15), ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ (xxii. 8). ‘I am 
that man, whom not having seen thou hatest, the despised prophet 
of Nazareth, who was mocked and crucified at Jerusalem, who died 
and was buried. But now I appear to thee, that thou mayest know 
the truth of my Resurrection, that I may convince thee of thy sin, 
and call thee to be my Aposile.’ 

The direct and immediate character of this call, without the in- 
tervention of any human agency, is another point on which St. Paul 
himself, in the course of his apostolic life, laid the utmost stress ; 
and one, therefore, which it is incumbent on us to notice here. ‘A 
called Apostle,’ ‘an Apostle by the will of God,’* ‘an Apostle 
sent not from men, nor by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
Father, who raised Him from the dead ;’*—these are the phrases 
under which he describes himself, in the cases where his authority 
was in danger of being questioned. No human instrumentality in- 
tervened, to throw the slightest doubt upon the reality of the com- 
munication between Christ Himself and the Apostle of the Heathen. 


! Chrysostom. 

-2 See Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 
1; Eph.i.1; Col.i. 1. These expres- 
sions are not used by St. Peter, St. 
James, St. Jude, or St. John. And it 
is remarkable that they are not used 
by St. Paul himself in the Epistles ad- 
dressed to those who were most firmly 
attached to him. They are found in 


the letters to the Christians of Achaia, 
but not in those to the Christians of 
Macedonia. (See 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 
Thess. i. 1; Phil. i. 1.) And though 
in the letters to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, not in that to Philemon, 
which is known to have been sent at 
the same time. See Philemon 1. 
3 Gal. i. 1. 
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And, as he was directly and miraculously called, so was the work 
immediately indicated, to which he was set apart, and in which in 
after years he always gloried,—the work of ‘preaching among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ Unless indeed we are 
to consider the words which he used before Agrippa” as a condensed 
statement ® of all that was revealed to him, both in his vision on the 
way, and afterwards by Ananias in the city: ‘I am Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest : but rise, and stand upon thy feet ; for to this end 
I have appeared unto thee, to ordain thee a minister and a witness 
both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those things where- 
in I will appear unto thee. And thee have I chosen from the House 
of Israel, and from among the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 
to open their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God ; that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among the sanctified, by faith in Me.’ * 

But the full intimation of all the labours and sufferings that were 
before him was stillreserved. He was told to arise and go into the 
city, and there it should be told him what it had been ordained * 
that he should do. He arose humbled and subdued, and ready to 
obey whatever might be the will of Him who had spoken to him 
from heaven. But when he opened his eyes, all was dark around 
him. The brilliancy of the vision had made him blind. Those who 
were with him saw, as before, the trees and the sky, and the road 
leading into Damascus. But he was in darkness, and they led him 
by the hand into the city. Thus came Saul into Damascus ;—not 
as he had expected, to triumph in an enterprise on which his soul 
was set, to brave all difficulties and dangers, to enter into houses 
and carry off prisoners to Jerusalem ;—but he passed himself like 
a prisoner beneath the gateway: and through the colonnades ° 
of the street called ‘Straight,’ where he saw not the crowd of 
those who gazed on him, he was led by the hands of others, trem- 
bling and helpless, to the house of Judas,’ his dark and solitary 
lodging. 

Three days the blindness continued. Only one other space of 
three days’ duration can be mentioned of equal importance in the 
history of the world. The conflict of Saul’s feelings was so great, 
and his remorse so piercing and so deep, that during this time he 
neither ate nor drank.6 He could have no communion with the 
Christians, for they had been terrified by the news of his approach, 


a sti 


1 Eph. iii. 8. See Rom. xi. 13, xv. 
16; Gal. ii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 7: 2 fimo, 
11, &e. 

2 Acts xxvi. 15-18. 

_ 3 It did not fall in with Paul’s plan 
in his speech before Agrippa (x xvi.) to 
mention Ananias, as, in his speech to 
the Jews at Jerusalem (xxii.), he 
avoided any explicit mention of the 
Gentiles, while giving the narrative of 
his conversion. 

* See notes on the passage in Chap. 
XXII. 


5 This is the expression in his own 


speech (xxii. 10). See ix. 6, and com- 
pare xxvi. 16. 

6 See Mr. Porter’s Five Years in 
Damascus (1856). Recent excavations 
show that a magnificent street with a 
threefold colonnade extended from the 
Western gate to the Eastern (where a 
triple Roman archway remains). Mr. 
Porter observes that this arrangement 
of the street is a counterpart of those 
of Palmyra and Jerash. We may 
perhaps add Antioch. See below, pp. 
102, 103. 


7 Acts ix. 11. 8 Acts ix. 9. 
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And the unconverted Jews could have no true sympathy with his 
present state of mind. He fasted and prayed in silence. The re- 
collections of his early years,—the passages of the ancient Scriptures 
which he had never understood,—the thoughts of his own cruelty 
and vioience,—the memory of the last looks of Stephen,—all these 
crowded into his mind, and made the three days equal to long years 
of repentance. And if we may imagine one feeling above all others 
to have kept possession of his heart, it would be the feeling suggested 
by Christ’s expostulation : ‘Why persecutest thou Mr?’! This 
feeling would be attended with thoughts of peace, with hope, and 
with faith. He waited on God : and in his blindness a vision was 
granted to him, He seemed to behold one who came in to him,— 
and he knew by revelation that his name was Ananias,—and it 
appeared to him that the stranger laid his hand on him, that he 
might receive his sight.” 

The economy of visions, by which God revealed and accomplished 
His will, is remarkably similar in the case of Ananias and Saul at 
Damascus, and in that of Peter and Cornelius at Joppa and Czesarea. 
The simultaneous preparation of the hearts of Ananias and Saul, 
and the simultaneous preparation of those of Peter and Cornelius, — 
the questioning and hesitation of Peter, and the questioning and 
hesitation of Ananias,-—the one doubting whether he might make 
friendship with the Gentiles, the other doubting whether he might 
approach the enemy of the Church,—the unhesitating obedience of 
each, when the Divine will was made clearly known,—the state of 
mind in which both the Pharisee and the Centurion were found,— 
each waiting to see what the Lord would say unto him,—this close 
analogy will not be forgotten by those who reverently read the two 
consecutive chapters, in which the baptism of Saul and the baptism 
of Cornelius are narrated in the Acts of the Apostles, * 

And in another respect there is a close parallelism between the 
two histories. The same exact topography characterises them both. 
In the one case we have the lodging with ‘ Simon the Tanner,’ and 
the house ‘ by the sea-side ’ (x. 6),—1n the other we have ‘ the house 
of Judas,’ and ‘ the street called Straight’ (ix. 11). And as the shore, 
where ‘the saint beside the ocean prayed,’ is an unchanging feature 
of Joppa, which will ever be dear to the Christian heart ;* so are we 
allowed to bear in mind that the thoroughfares of Hastern cities do 
not change,° and to believe that the ‘Straight Street,’ which still 
extends through Damascus in long perspective from the Hastern 


1 See Matt. xxv. 40, 45. 

2 Acts ix. 12. 

3 Acts ix. and x. Compare also xi. 
5-18 with xxii. 12-16. 

4 See The Christian Yeur; Monday 
in Easter week. 

5 See Lord Nugent’s remarks on the 
Jerusalem Bazaar, in his Sacred and 
Classical Lands, vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. 
Quaresmius says that the Straght 
Street at Damascus is the bazaar, 
which he describes as a street dark- 
ened and coyered over, a mile long and 


as straight as an arrow. He adds that 
there the house of Judas is shown, a 
commodious dwelling, with traces of 
haying been once a church, and then a 
mosque. ‘The place of Baptism, he 
says, is a fountain not far off, near the 
beginning of the street, where a hand- 
some church has been turned into a 
mosque. He enters also very fully into 
the description of the traditionary 
house of Anamas, and gives a ground 
plan of it. 
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is the street where Ananias spoke to Saul. More than this 
ma Abb venture to say. In the first days of the Church, and for 
some time afterwards, the local knowledge of the Christians at 
Damascus might be cherished and vividly retained. But now that 
through long ages Christianity in the East has been weak and de- 
aded, and Mahommedanism strong and tyrannical, we can only 
say that the spots still shown to travellers as the sites of the house 
of Ananias, and the house of Judas, and the place of baptism, may 
possibly be true.’ : 

We know nothing concerning Ananias, except what we learn from 
St. Luke or from St. Paul. He wasaJew who had become a ‘ disci- 
ple’ of Christ (ix. 10), and he was well reputed and held to be 
‘ devout according to the Law,’ among ‘all the Jews who dwelt at 
Damascus’ (xxii. 12). He is never mentioned by St. Paul in his 
Epistles ; and the later stories respecting his history are unsup- 
ported by proof. Though he was not ignorant of the new con- 
vert’s previous character, it seems evident that he had no personal 
acquaintance with him; or he would hardly have been described 
as ‘one called Saul, of Tarsus,’ lodging in the house of Judas. He 
was not an Apostle, nor one of the conspicuous members of the 
Church. And it was not without a deep significance,* that he, 
who was called to be an Apostle, should be baptized by one of 
whom the Church knows nothing, except that he was a Christian 
‘disciple,’ and had been a ‘ devont’ Jew. 

Ananias came into the house where Saul, faint, and exhausted + 
with three days’ abstinence, still remained in darkness. When he 
laid his hands on his head, as the vision had foretold, immediately 
he would be recognised as the messenger of God, even before the 
words were spoken, ‘ Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that ap- 
peared unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.’ 
These words were followed, as were the words of Jesus Himself 
when He spoke to the blind, with an instantaneous dissipation of 
darkness ; ‘ There fell from his eyes as it had been scales :° and he 


1 Compare, among the older travel- to baptism. Olshausen, after remark- 


lers, Thevenot, parts i. and ii.; Maun- 
drell (1714), p. 36; Pococke, ii. 119. 
Mr. Stanley says, in a letter to the 
writer, that there is no street now 
called Straight except by the Chris- 
tians, and that the street so called by 
them does not contain the traditional 
house of Judas or of Ananias, which 
are both shown elsewhere. See below, 
p. 83, n. 6. 

2 Tradition says that he was one of 
the seventy disciples, that he was after- 
wards Bishop of Damascus, and stoned 
after many tortures under Licinius (or 
Lucianus) the Governor. 

8 Ananias, as Chrysostom says, was 
not one of the leading Apostles, because 
Paul was not to be taught of men. On 
the other hand, this very circumstance 
shows the importance attached by God 


ing that Paul was made a member of 
the Church, not by his Divine Call, but 
by simple baptism, adds that this bap- 
tism of Paul by Ananias did not imply 
any inferiority or dependence, more 
than in the case of our Lord and John 
the Baptist. Observe the strong ex- 
pression in Acts xxii. 16. 

4 See Acts ix. 19. 

5 It is difficult to see why the words 
‘there fell from his eyes as it had been 
scales,’ should be considered merely de- 
seriptive by Olshausen and others. One 
of the arguments for taking them lite- 
rally is the peculiar exactness of St. 
Luke in speaking on such subjects. 
See a paper on the medical style of St. 
Luke in the Gentlemun’s Maguzine for 
June 1841. 
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received sight forthwith ’ (ix. 18) : or, in his own more vivid expres- 
sion, ‘ the same hour he looked up on the face of Ananias ’ (xxii. 138). 
It was a face he had never seen before. But the expression of 
Christian love assured him of reconciliation with God. He learnt 
that ‘ the God of his fathers’ had chosen him ‘to know His will,’ 
—‘ to see that Just One,’—‘ to hear the voice of His mouth,’-—to 
be ‘ His witness unto all men.’! He was baptized, and ‘ the rivers 
of Damascus’ became more to him than ‘all the waters of Judah’ ? 
had been. His body was strengthened with food ; and his soul 
was made strong to ‘suffer great things’ for the name of Jesus, 
and to bear that name ‘before the Gentiles, and kings, and the 
children of Israel.’ * 

He began by proclaiming the honour of that name to the children 
of Israel in Damascus. He was ‘not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision ’ (xxvi. 19), but ‘straightway preached in the synagogues that 
Jesus was the Son of God,’4—and ‘showed unto them that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance.’ 
His Rabbinical and Pharisaic learning was now used to uphold the 
cause which he came to destroy. The Jews were astounded. They 
knew what he had been at Jerusalem. They knew why he had 
come to Damascus. And now they saw him contradicting the whole 
previous course of his life, and utterly discarding that ‘ commission 
of the high-priests,’ which had been the authority of his journey. 
Yet it was evident that his conduct was not the result of a wayward 
and irregular impulse. His convictions never hesitated ; his energy 
grew continually stronger, as he strove in the synagogues, maintain- 
ing the truth against the Jews, and ‘arguing and proving that Jesus 
was indeed the Messiah.’ ® 

The period of his first teaching at Damascus does not seem to 
have lasted long. Indeed it is evident that his life could not have 
been safe, had he remained. The fury of the Jews when they had 
recovered from their first surprise must have been excited to the 
utmost pitch; and they would soon have received a new commis- 
sioner from Jerusalem armed with full powers to supersede and 
punish one whom they must have regarded as the most faithless of 
apostates. Saul left the city, but not toreturn to Jerusalem. Con- 
scious of his Divine mission, he never felt that it was necessary to 
consult ‘those who were Apostles before him, but he went into 
Arabia, and returned again into Damascus.’ * | 

Many questions have been raised concerning this journey into 
Arabia. The first question relates to the meaning of the word. 
From the time when the word ‘ Arabia’ was first used by any of 
the writers of Greece or Rome, it has always been a term of vague 
and uncertain import. Sometimes it includes Damascus ; sometimes 
it ranges over the Lebanon itself, and extends even to the borders 
of Cilicia. The native geographers usually reckon that stony dis- 
trict, of which Petra was the capital, as belonging to Egypt,—and 


' Acts xxii. 14, 15. 22 would make this probable, if the 
2 See 2 Kings v. 12. authority of the MSS. were not deci- 
3 See Acts ix. 15, 16. sive. 


4 Acts ix. 20. Where ‘Jesus’ and > Acts ix. 22. 
not ‘ Christ’ is the true reading. Verse 5 Gal. i 17. 
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that wide desert toward the Euphrates, where the Bedouins of all 
ages have lived in tents, as belonging to Syria,—and have limited 
the name to the Peninsula between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, where Jemen, or ‘ Araby the Blest,’ is secluded on the south. 
In the three-fold division of Ptolemy, which remains in our popular 
language when we speak of this still untravelled region, both the 
first and second of these districts were included under the name of 
the third. And we must suppose St. Paul to have gone into one of 
the former, either that which touched Syria and Mesopotamia, or 
that which touched Palestine and Egypt. If he went into the first, 
we need not suppose him to have travelled far from Damascus. 
For though the strong powers of Syria and Mesopotamia might 
check the Arabian tribes, and retrench the Arabian name in this 
direction, yet the Gardens of Damascus were on the verge of the 
desert, and Damascus was almost as much an Arabian as a Syrian 
town. 

And if he went into Petrzean Arabia, there still remains the ques- 
tion of his motive for the journey, and his employment when there. 
Hither retiring before the opposition at Damascus, he went to preach 
the Gospel ; and then, in the synagogues of that singular capital, 
which was built amidst the rocks of Edom,! whence ‘ Arabians’ 
came to the festivals at Jerusalem,* he testified of Jesus :—or he 
went for the purpose of contemplation and solitary communion with 
God, to deepen his repentance and fortify his soul with prayer ; and 
then perhaps his steps were turned to those mountain heights by 
the Red Sea, which Moses and Elijah had trodden before him. We 
cannot attempt to decide the question. The views which different 
inquirers take of it will probably depend on their own tendency to 
the practical or the ascetic life. On the one hand, it may be argued 
that such zeal could not be restrained, that Saul could not be silent, 
but that he would rejoice in carrying into the metropolis of King 
Aretas the Gospel which his Ethnarch could afterwards hinder at 
Damascus.* On the other hand, it may be said that, with such 
convictions recently worked in his mind, he would yearn for soli- 
tude,—that a time of austere meditation before the beginning of a 
great work is in conformity with the economy of God,—that we 
find it quite natural, if Paul followed the example of the Great 
Lawgiver and the Great Prophet, and of one greater than Moses 
and Elijah, who, after His baptism and before His ministry, 
“returned from Jordan and was led by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, 

While Saul is in Arabia, preaching the Gospel in obscurity, or 
preparing for his varied work by the intuition of Sacred Truth,—it 
seems the natural place for some reflections on the reality and the 
momentous significance of his conversion. It has already been re- 
marked, in what we have drawn from the statements of Scripture, 


1 Strabo, in his description of Petra, j i ri 7 
inh script , journey from Jericho, See above, p. 67 
says that his friend Athenodorusfound n. 4. jaa 


great numbers of strangers there. In 2 Acts ii. 11. 
the same paragraph, after describing 3 See 2 Cor. xi. 82. 
its cliffs and peculiar situation, he says 4 Luke iv. 1. 


that it was distant three or four days’ 
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that he was called directly by Christ without the intervention of any 
other Apostle, and that the purpose of his call was clearly indicated 

when Ananias baptized him. He was an Apostle ‘not of men, 
neither by man,’* and the Divine will was ‘to work among the 
Gentiles by his ministry.’* But the unbeliever may still say that 
there are other questions of primary importance. He may suggest 
that this apparent change in the current of Saul’s thoughts, and 
this actual revolution in the manner of his life, was either the con- 
trivance of deep and deliberate imposture, or the result of wild and 
extravagant fanaticism. Both in ancient and modern times, somc 
have been found who have resolved this great occurrence into thc 
promptings of self-interest, or have ventured to call it the offspring 
of delusion. There is an old story mentioned by Epiphanius, from 
which it appears that the Ebionites were content to find a motive for 
the change, in an idle story that he first became a Jew that hemight 
marry the High Priest’s daughter, and then became the antagonist 
of Judaism because the High Priest deceived him.* And there are 
modern Jews, who are satisfied with saying that he changed rapidly 
from one passion to another, like those impetuous souls who cannot 
hate or love by halves. Can we then say that St. Paul was simply 
a fanatic or an impostor? The question has been so well answered 
in a celebrated English book,‘ that we are content to refer to it. It 
will never be possible for anyone to believe St. Paul to have been 
a mere fanatic, who duly considers his calmness, his wisdom, his 
prudence, and, above all, his humility, a virtue which is not less 
inconsistent with fanaticism than with imposture. And how can we 
suppose that he was an impostor who changed his religion for selfish 
purposes? Was he influenced by the ostentation of learning? He 
suddenly cast aside all that he had been taught by Gamaliel, or 
acquired through long years of study, and took up the opinions of 
fishermen of Galilee, whom he had scarcely ever seen, and who had 
never been educated in the schools. Was it the love of power 
which prompted the change ? He abdicated in a moment the autho- 
rity which he possessed, for power ‘over a flock of sheep driven to 
the slaughter, whose Shepherd himself had been murdered a little 
before ;’ and ‘all he could hope from that power was to be marked 
out in a particular manner for the same knife, which he had seen so 
bloodily drawn against them.’ Was it the love of wealth? What- 
ever might be his own worldly possessions at the time, he joined 
himself to those who were certainly poor, and the prospect before 
him was that which was actually realised, of ministering to his 
necessities with the labour of his hands.* Was it the love of fame ? 
His prophetic power must have been miraculous, if he could look 


1 Gal, i. 1. This retirement into though a Tarsian? And are we to 


Ayabia is itself an indication of his 
independent call. See Prof. Ellicott 
on Gal. i. 17. 

2 Acts xxi. 19. 

3 Epiphanius, after telling the story, 
argues its impossibility from its con- 
tradiction to Phil. iii. and 2 Cor. xi. 
Barnabas, though a Cyprian, was a 
Levite, and why not Paul a Jew 


believe, he adds, what Ebion says of 
Paul, or what Peter says of him (2 
Pet. iii.) ? 

4 Lord Lyttelton’s Observations on 
the Conversion and Apostleship of St. 
Paul. 

5 Acts xx. 33, 84; 1 Cor.iv. 12; 1 
Thess. ii. 9, &c. 
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beyond the shame and scorn which then rested on the servants of a 
crucified Master, to that glory with which Christendom now sur- 
rounds the memory of St. Paul. 

Andif the conversion of St. Paul was not the act of a fanatic or an 
impostor, then it ought to be considered how much this wonderful 
occurrence involves. As Lord Lyttelton observes, ‘the conversion 
and apostleship of St. Paul alone, duly considered, is of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to be a Divine reve- 
lation.’ Saul was arrested at the height of his zeal, and in the 
midst of his fury. In the words of Chrysostom, ‘ Christ, like a 
skilful physician, healed him when his fever was at the worst :’ and 
he proceeds to remark, in the same eloquent sermon, that the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection, and the present power of Him who had 
been crucified, were shown far more forcibly, than they could have 
been if Paul had been otherwise called. Nor ought we to forget 
the great religious lessons we are taught to gather from this event. 
We see the value set by God upon honesty and integrity, when we 
find that he, ‘who was before a blasphemer and a persecutor and 
injurious, obtained mercy because he did it ignorantly in unbelief.’ ! 
And we learn the encouragement given to all sinners who repent, 
when we are told that ‘for this cause he obtained mercy, that in 
him first Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for a 
pattern to them which should hereafter believe on Him to life ever- 
lasting.’ * 

We return to the narrative. Saul’s time of retirement in Arabia 
was not of long continuance. He was not destined to be the Evan- 
gelist of the Kast. In the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 18),° the 
time, from his conversion to his final departure from Damascus, is 
said to have been ‘three years,’ which, aceording to the Jewish 
way of reckoning, may have been three entire years, or only one 
year with parts of two others. Meantime Saul had ‘returned to 
Damascus, preaching boldly in the name of Jesus.’ (Acts ix. 27.) 
The Jews, being no longer able to meet him in controversy, resorted 
to that which is the last argument of a desperate cause :+ they 
resolved to assassinate him. Saul became acquainted with the con- 
spiracy : and all due precautions were taken to evade the danger. 
But the political circumstances of Damascus at the time made escape 
very difficult. Kither in the course of the hostilities which pre- 


11 Tim, i. 18. See Luke xii. 48, third of these eloquent and instructive 


xxiii. 34; Acts iil, 17; 1 Cor. ii. 8. 
On the other hand, ‘unbelieving ig- 
norance’ is often mentioned in Serip- 
ture, as an aggravation of sin: e.g. 
Eph. iv. 18,193 2>Dhessia. vy1se a 
man is deeply wretched who sins 
through ignorance ; and, as Augustine 
says, Paul in his unconverted state 
was like a sick man who through mad- 
ness tries to kill his physician. 

* A. Monod’s ‘Cing Discours’ on 
St. Paul (Paris, 1852) were published 
shortly before the completion of the 
first edition of this work. We have 
much pleasure here in referring to the 


sermons, on the character and results 
of St. Paul’s conversion. 

3 In Acts ix. 23, the time is said to 
have been ‘many days.’ Dr. Paley 
has observed in a note on the Hore 
Pauline a similar instance in the Old 
Testament (1 Kings ii. 88, 39), where 
‘many days’ is used to denote a space 
of ‘three years :’-—‘ And Shimei dwelt 
at Jerusalem many days; and it came 
to pass, at the end of three years, that 
two of the servants of Shimei ran 
away.’ 

4 Chrysostom. 


ah sll 
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vailed along the Syrian frontiers between Herod Antipas and the 
Romans, on one side, and Aretas, King of Petra, on the other,—and 
possibly in consequence of that absence of Vitellius,! which was 
caused by the Emperor’s death,—the Arabian monarch had made 
himself master of Damascus, and the Jews, who sympathised with 
Aretas, were high in the favour of his officer, the Ethnarch.? Or 
Tiberius had ceased to reign, and his successor had assigned Damas- 
cus to the King of Petra, and the Jews had gained over his officer 
and his soldiers, as Pilate’s soldiers had once been gained over at 
Jerusalem. St. Paul at least expressly informs us,* that ‘the 
Kthnarch kept watch over the city, with a garrison, purposing to 
apprehend him.’ St. Luke says,* that the Jews ‘ watched the city- 
gates day and night, with the intention of killing him.’ The Jews 
furnished the motive, the Ethnarch the military force. The anxiety 
of the ‘ disciples ’ was doubtless great, as when Peter was imprisoned 
by Herod, ‘and prayer was made without ceasing of the Church 
unto God for him.’® ‘Their anxiety became the instrument of his 
safety. From an unguarded part of the wall,® in the darkness of 
the night, probably where some overhanging houses, as is usual in 
Eastern cities, opened upon the outer country, they let him down 


from-a window? in a basket. 


1 See above, p. 67. 

2 Some have supposed that this Eth- 
narch was merely an officer who regu- 
lated the affairs of the Jews themselves, 
such as we know to have existed under 
this title in cities with many Jewish 
residents (p. 89). See Joseph. Ant. 
xix. 7, 2, and 8, 5; War, ii. 6, 3. Anger 
imagines that he was an officer of Are- 
ta, accidentally residing in Damascus, 
who induced the Roman government 
to aid in tke conspiracy of the Jews. 
Neither hypothesis seems very pro- 
bable. Schrader suggests that the 
Ethnarch’s wife might, perhaps, be a 
Jewish proselyte, as we know was the 
case with a vast number of the women 
of Damascus. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

4 Acts ix. 24. 

5 Acts xii. 5. 

6 Quaresmius leaves the place in 
doubt. We conclude our notices of 
these traditional sites, by an extract 
from a letter received from the Rev. 
A, P. Stanley, shortly before the pub- 
lication of his Sinai and Palestine. 
‘The only spot now pointed out is a 
few hundred yards from the town walls, 
on the eastern side of the city, near the 
traditional scene of the Escape over 
the wall. It is only marked by a mass 
of cement in the ground, with a hollow 
underneath, which the Damascus guides 
represent as a hole in which after his 
escape the Apostle concealed himself— 


There was something of humiliation 


and this is the only tradition which in 
the popular mind attaches to the place. 
All knowledge or imagination of the 
Conversion or of its locality has en- 
tirely passed away. But the French 
monks in the Latin convent maintain 
(and no doubt truly) that this was the 
spot in earlier times believed to be the 
scene of that event, and that the re- 
mains of cement and masonry round 
about are the ruins of a Christian 
church or chapel built in memorial. 
It is, if I remember right, the fourth of 
the four places mentioned by Quares- 
mius. It is highly improbable that it 
can be the true place [of the Con- 
version, | because there is no reason to 
believe that the road from Jerusalem 
should have fetched such a compass as 
to enter Damascus on the east, instead 
of (as at present) on the west or south,’ 
Mr. Porter (p. 43) says that it is only 
within the last century that the scene 
of the Conversion has been transferred, 
from interested motives, to the east 
from the west side of the city. His 
plan of Damascus now gives the means 
of seeing the traditionary localities very 
clearly. 

7 2 Cor, xi. 33. So Rahab let down 
the spies; and so David escaped from 
Saul. St. Paul’s word is used in the 
LXX. in both instances. The preposi- 
tion ‘through’ being used both in Acts 
and 1 Cor., it is possible that the most 
exact explanation is that suggested L9 
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in this mode of escape ; and this, perhaps, is the reason why, in a 
letter written ‘fourteen years’ afterwards, he specifies the details, 
‘ glorying in his infirmities,’ when he is about to speak of ‘his 
visions and revelations of the Lord.’ ! 

Thus already the Apostle had experience of ‘ perils by his own 
countrymen, and perils in the city.” Already ‘in journeyings often, 
in weariness and painfulness,’* he began to learn ‘ how great things 
he was to sufter’ for the name of Christ. Preserved from destruc- 
tion at Damascus, he turned his steps towards Jerusalem. His 
motive for the journey, as he tells us in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
was a desire to become acquainted with Peter.4 Not that he was 
ignorant of the true principles of the Gospel. He expressly tells us 
that he neither needed nor received any instruction in Christianity 
from those who were ‘ Apostles before him.’ But he must have 
heard much from the Christians at Damascus of the Galileean fisher- 
man. Can we wonder that he should desire to see the Chief of the 
Twelve,—the brother with whom now he was consciously united in 
the bonds of a common apostleship,—and who had long on earth 
been the constant companion of his Lorp ? 

How changed was everything since he had last travelled this 
road between Damascus and Jerusalem. If, when the day broke, 
he looked back upon that city from which he had escaped under the 
shelter of night, as his eye ranged over the fresh gardens and the 
wide desert, how the remembrance of that first terrible vision would 
call forth a deep thanksgiving to Him, who had called him to be a 
‘partaker of His sufferings.’> And what feelings must have ai- 
tended his approach to Jerusalem. ‘He was returning to it from a 
spiritual, as Ezra had from a bodily, captivity, and to his renewed 
mind all things appeared new. What an emotion smote his heart 
at the first distant view of the Temple, that house of sacrifice, that 
edifice of prophecy. Its sacrifices had been realised, the Lamb of 
God had been offered : its prophecies had been fulfilled, the Lord 
had come unto it. As he approached the gates, he might have 
trodden the very spot where he had so exultingly assisted in the 
death of Stephen, and he entered them perfectly content, were it 
God’s will, to be dragged out through them to the same fate. He 
would feel a peculiar tie of brotherhood to that martyr, for he could 
not be now ignorant that the same Jesus who in such glory had 
called him, had but a little while before appeared in the same glory 
to assure the expiring Stephen. The ecstatic look and words of the 
dying saint now came fresh upon his memory with their real mean- 
ing. When he entered into the city, what deep thoughts were 
suggested by the haunts of his youth, and by the sight of the spots 


Prof. Hackett. He observed at Da- 
mascus ‘windows in the external face 
of the wall, opening into houses on the 
inside of the city.” (Comm. on Acts.) 
In the larger editions is a view of a 
portion of the wall of modern Damascus, 
supporting houses which project and 
face the open country. : 

12 Cor. xi. 30, xii. 1-5. Both 
Schrader and Wieseler are of opinion 


that the vision mentioned here is that 
which he saw at Jerusalem on his re- 
turn from Damascus (Acts xxii. 17; 
see below, p. 86), and which was natu- 
rally associated in his mind with the 
recollection of his escape, 

oP? COVexi. 2602 ( 

3 Acts ix, 16. 

4 Gal. i. 18. 

5 1 Pet. iv. 13, 
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where he had so eagerly sought that knowledge which he had now 
so eagerly abandoned. What an intolerable burden had he cast off. 
He felt as a glorified spirit may be supposed to feel on revisiting 
the scenes of its fleshly sojourn.’! 

Yet not without grief and awe could he look upon that city of his 
forefathers, over which he now knew that the judgment of God was 
impending. And not without sad emotions could one of so tender 
a nature think of the alienation of those who had once been his 
warmest associates. The grief of Gamaliel, the indignation of the 
Pharisees, the fury of the Hellenistic Synagogues, all this, he knew, 
was before him. The sanguine hopes, however, springing from his 
own honest convictions, and his fervent zeal to communicate the 
truth to others, predominated in his mind. He thought that they 
would believe as he had believed. He argued thus with himself,— 
that they well knew that he had ‘imprisoned and beaten in every 
synagogue them that believed in Jesus Christ,’—and that ‘when 
the blood of His martyr Stephen was shed, he also was standing by 
and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that 
slew him,’*—and that when they saw the change which had been 
produced in him, and heard the miraculous history he could tell 
them, they would not refuse to ‘receive his testimony.’ 

Thus, with fervent zeal, and sanguine expectations, ‘ he attempted 
to join himself to the disciples’ of Christ.’ But, as the Jews hated 
him, so the Christians suspected him. His escape had been too 
hurried to allow of his bringing ‘letters of commendation.’ What- 
ever distant rumour might have reached them of an apparition on 
his journey, of his conduct at Damascus, of his retirement in Arabia, 
they could not believe that he was really a disciple. And then it 
was that Barnabas, already known to us as a generous contributor 
of his wealth to the poor,* came forward again as the ‘Son of 
Consolation,’—‘ took him by the hand,’ and brought him to the 
Apostles.’ It is probable that Barnabas and Saul were acquainted 
with each other before. Cyprus is within a few hours’ sail from 
Cilicia. The schools of Tarsus may naturally have attracted one 
who, though a Levite, was a Hellenist : and there the friendship 
may have begun, which lasted through many vicissitudes, till it was 
rudely interrupted in the dispute at Antioch.° When Barnabas 
related how ‘the Lord’ Jesus Christ had personally appeared to 
Saul, and had even spoken to him, and how he had boldly main- 
tained the Christian cause in the synagogues of Damascus, then the 
Apostles laid aside their hesitation. Peter’s argument must have 
been what it was on another occasion : ‘Forasmuch as God hath 
given unto him the like gift as He did untvu me, who am I that I 
should withstand God??? He and James, the Lord’s brother, the 
only other Apostle® who was in Jerusalem at the time, gave to him 


1 Scripture Biography, by Arch- 3 Acts ix. 26. 
deacon Evans, second series, p. 337. 4 Acts iv. 36. 
2 The argument used in his ecstasy 5 Acts ix. 27. 
in the Temple (Acts xxii, 17-21), 6 Acts xy. 39. 
when it was revealed to him that those 7 Acts xi. 17. 
in Jerusalem would not receive his 8 ‘When Saul was come to Jeru- 
testimony. salem ... Barnabas took him and 
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3 ight hands of fellowship.” And he was with them, ‘coming 
ei ee out,’ more ies reer for Christ’s sake, welcomed 
ed as a friend and a brother. 
ere it meeting of the fisherman of Bethsaida and the tentmaker 
of Tarsus, the chosen companion of Jesus on earth and the chosen 
Pharisee who saw Jesus in the heavens, the Apostle of the circum- 
cision and the Apostle of the Gentiles, is passed over in Scripture in 
afew words. The Divine record does not linger in dramatic de- 
scription on those passages which a mere human writing would 
labour to embellish. What took place in the intercourse of these 
two Saints,—what was said of Jesus of N azareth who suffered, died, 
and was buried,—and of Jesus, the glorified Lord, who had risen 
and ascended, and become ‘head over all things to the Church,’— 
what was felt of Christian love and devotion,—what was learnt, 
under the Spirit’s teaching, of Christian truth, has not been revealed, 
and cannot be known. The intercourse was full of present comfort, 
and full of great consequences. But it did not last long. Fifteen 
days passed away, and the Apostles were compelled to part. The 
same zeal which had caused his voice to be heard in the Hellenistic 
Synagogues in the persecution against Stephen, now led Saul in the 
same Synagogues to declare fearlessly his adherence to Stephen’s 
cause. The same fury which had caused the murder of Stephen, 
now brought the murderer of Stephen to the verge of assassination. 
Once more, as at Damascus, the Jews made a conspiracy to put 
Saul to death : and once more he was rescued by the anxiety of the 
brethren.! : Jie % 
Reluctantly, and not without a direct intimation from on high, he 
retired from the work of preaching the Gospel in Jerusalem. Ashe 
was praying one day in the Temple, it came to pass that he fell into 
a trance,” and in his ecstasy he saw Jesus, who spoke to him, and 
said, ‘Make haste and get thee quickly out of J erusalem ; for they 
will not receive thy testimony concerning me.’ He hesitated to 
obey the comniand, his desire to do God’s will leading him to 
struggle against the hindrances of God’s providence—and the 
memory of Stephen, which haunted him even in his trance, furnish- 
ing him with an argument. But the command was more peremp- 
tory than before : ‘ Depart; for I will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles.’ The scene of his apostolic victories was not to be 
Jerusalem. For the third time it was declared to him that the 
field of his labours was among the Gentiles. This secret revelation 
to his soul conspired with the outward difficulties of his situation, 
The care of God gave the highest sanction to the anxiety of the 


brought him to the Apostles... and successful in explaining the miraculous, 


he was with them coming in and going 
out at Jerusalem. (Acts ix. 26-28.) 
‘After three years I went up to Jeru- 
salem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days. But other of the Apostles 
saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother.’ (Gal. i, 18, 19.) 

T Acts ix. 29, 30, 

2 See Acts xxii. 17-21. Though 
Schrader is sometimes Jaborjously un- 


yet we need not entirely disregard what 
he says concerning the oppression of 
spirit, under the sense of being mis- 
trusted and opposed, with which Saul 
came to pray in the Temple. And we 
may compare the preparation for St. 
Peter’s vision, before the conversion of 
Cornelius. 

3 Compare the similar expostulations 
of Ananias, ix. 13, and of Peter, x. 14. 


m1. ] 


brethren. 
Holy City. 

They brought him down to Czesarea by the sea,' and from Czesarea 
they sent him to Tarsus.” His own expression in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (i. 21) is that he went ‘into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia.’ From this it has been inferred that he went first from 
Ceesarea to Antioch, and then from Antioch to Tarsus. And such 
a course would have been perfectly natural ; for the communication 
of the city of Cesar and the Herods with the metropolis of Syria, 
either by sea and the harbour of Seleucia, or by the great coast-road 
through Tyre and Sidon, was easy and frequent. But the suppo- 
sition is unnecessary. In consequence of the range of Mount Taurus 
(p. 17), Cilicia has a greater geographical affinity with Syria than 
with Asia Minor. Hence it has existed in frequent political combi- 
nation with it from the time of the old Persian satrapies to the 
modern pachalics of the Sultan : and ‘ Syria and Cilicia’ appears in 
history almost as a generic geographical term, the more important 
district being mentioned first.* Within the limits of this region 
Saul’s activities were now exercised in studying and in teaching at 
Tarsus,-—or in founding those Churches which were afterwards 
greeted in the Apostolic letter from Jerusalem, as the brethren ‘in 
Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia,’ and which Paul himself confirmed 
after his separation from Barnabas, travelling through ‘Syria and 
Cilicia.’ 

Whatever might be the extent of his journeys within these limits, 
we know at least that he was at Tarsus. Once more we find him in 
the home of his childhood. It is the last time we are distinctly told 
that he was there. Nowat least, if not before, we may be sure that 
he would come into active intercourse with the Heathen philosophers 
of the place.° In his last residence at Tarsus, a few years before, 


Saul in Syria and Cilicia, 87 
And he suffered himself to be withdrawn from the 


1 Olshausen is certainly mistaken 
in supposing that Czsarea Philippi is 
meant. Whenever ‘Czesarea’ is spoken 
of absolutely, it always means Czesarea 
Stratonis. And even if it is assumed 
that Saul travelled by land through 
Syria to Tarsus, this would not have 
been the natural course. It is true 
enough that this Caesarea is nearer the 
Syrian frontier than the other; but the 
physical character of the country is 
such that the Apostle would naturally 
go by the other Cesarea, unless indeed 
he travelled by Damascus to Antioch, 
which is highly improbable. 

2 Acts ix. 30. 

3 This is well illustrated by the hope- 
less feeling of the Greek soldiers in the 
Anabasis, when Cyrus had drawn them 
into Cilicia ; by various passages in the 
history of the Seleucids; by the ar- 
rangements of the Romans with An- 
tiochus; by the division of provinces 
in the Later Empire; and by the course 
of the Mahommedan conquests. 


4 Acts xv. 23, 41. When we find 
the existence of Cilician Churches men- 
tioned, the obvious inference is that St. 
Paul founded them during this period 

® The passage in Strabo, referred to 
above, Chap. I. p. 15,is so important that 
we give a free translation of it here. 
‘The men of this place are so zealous 
in the study of philosophy and the 
whole circle of education, that they 
surpass both Athens and Alexandria, 
and every place that could be men- 
tioned, where schools of philosophers 
are found. And the difference amounts 
to this. Here, those who are fond of 
learning are all natives, and strangers 
do not willingly reside here: and they 
themselves do not remain, but finish 
their education abroad, and gladly take 
up their residence elsewhere, and few 
return, Whereas, in the other cities 
which I haye just mentioned, except 
Alexandria, the contrary takes place: 
for many come to them and live there 
willingly ; but you will see few of the 
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he was a Jew, and not only a Jew but a Pharisee, and he looked on 
the Gentiles around him as outcasts from the favour of God. Now 
he was a Christian, and not only a Christian, but conscious of his 
mission as the Apostle of the Gentiles. Therefore he would surely 
meet the philosophers, and prepare to argue with them on their 
own ground, as afterwards in the ‘market’ at Athens with ‘the 
Epicureans and the Stoics.’! Many Stoics of Tarsus were men of 
celebrity in the Roman Empire. Athenodorus, the tutor of Au- 
gustus, has already been mentioned.” He was probably by this time 
deceased, and receiving those divine honours, which, as Lucian 
informs us, were paid to him after hisdeath. The tutor of Tiberius 
also was a Tarsian and a Stoic. His name was Nestor. He was 
probably at this time alive : for he lingered to the age of ninety-two, 
and, in all likelihood, survived his wicked pupil, whose death we 
have recently noticed. Now among these eminent sages and insiruc- 
tors of Heathen Emperors was one whose teaching was destined to 
survive, when the Stoic philosophy should have perished, and whose 
words still instruct the rulers of every civilised nation. How far 
Saul’s arguments had any success in this quarter we cannot even 
guess ; and we must not anticipate the conversion of Cornelius. At 
least, he was preparing for the future. In the Synagogue we cannot 
believe that he was silent or unsuccessful. In his own family, we 
may well imagine that some of those Christian ‘ kinsmen,’* whose 
names are handed down to us,—possibly his sister, the playmate of 
his childhood, and his sister’s son,‘ who afterwards saved his life,— 
were at this time by his exertions gathered into the fold of Christ. 
Here this chapter must close, while Saul is in exile from the 
earthly Jerusalem, but diligently occupied in building up the walls 
of the ‘Jerusalem which is above.’ And it was not without one 
great and important consequence that that short fortnight had been 
spent in Jerusalem. He was now known to Peter and to James. 
His vocation was fully ascertained and recognised by the heads of 
the Judxan Christians. It is true that he was yet ‘unknown by 
face’ to the scattered Churches of Judeea.> But they honoured him 
of whom they had heard so much. And when the news came to 
them at intervals of all that he was doing for the cause of Christ, 
they praised God and said, ‘ Behold ! he who was once our perse- 


natives either going abroad for the sake 
of philosophy, or caring to study it at 
home. The Alexandrians haye both 
characters; for they receive many 
strangers, and send out of their own 
people not a few.’ 

1 Acts xvii. 17, 18. 

2 See p. 37. 

8 Rom. xvi. See p. 39. 

‘ About twenty years after this time 
(Acts xxiii. 17, 23) he is called ‘a 
young man,’ the very word which is 
used of Saul himself (Acts vii. 58) at 
the stoning of Stephen. It is justly 
remarked by Hemsen that the young 
man’s anxiety for his uncle (xxiii. 
16-23) seems to imply a closer affec- 


tion than that resulting from relation- 
ship alone. 

5 See Gal. i. 21-24. The form of 
the Greek words seems to imply a con- 
tinued preaching of the Gospel, the 
intelligence of which came now and 
then to Judea. From what follows, 
however (‘Then fourteen years after- 
wards’), St. Paul appears to describe 
ini, 23, 24, the effect produced by the 
tidings not only of his labours in Tar- 
sus, but of his subsequent and more 
extensive labours as a missionary to 
the Heathen. It should be added, that 
Wieseler thinks he stayed only half a 
year at Tarsus. 
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Aretas. 
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cutor is now bearing the glad tidings of that faith which formerly 


he laboured to root out 


;’ ‘and they glorified God in him.’ 


Coin of Aretas, King of Damascus, 


1 Three members of this dynasty 
come prominently before us in history. 
Tke first is mentioned in the annals of 
the Maccabees. The second was co- 
temporary with the last of the Seleu- 
cids. Damascus was once in his power 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13, 3; War, i. 6,2), 
and it is his submission to the Roman 
Seaurus which is represented in the 
coin. The third is that of St. Paul. 

As to the Aretas, who is mentioned 
in 2 Mace. v. 8, the words used there 
of the innovating high-priest Jason 
are So curiously applicable to the case 
of St. Paul, that we cannot forbear 
quoting them. ‘In the end, there- 
fore, he had an unhappy return, being 
accused before Aretas the king of the 
Arabians, fleeing from city to city, pur- 
sued of all men, hated as a forsaker of 
the laws, and being had in abomination 
as an open enemy of his country.’ 


A few words concerning the mean- 
ing of the word Hthnarch may fitly 
conclude this note. It properly de- 
noted the governor of a dependent 
district, like Simon the high-priest 
under Syria (1 Mace. xiv. 47), or 
Herod’s son Archelaus under Rome 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 11, 4). But it was 
also used as the designation of a 
magistrate or consul allowed to Jewish 
residents living under their own laws 
in Alexandria and other cities. (See 
Strabo, as quoted by Josephus, Ant, 
xiv. 7, 2.) Some writers (and among 
them Mr. Lewin, Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, vol. i. p. 70) think that the 
word is used in that sense here. But 
such a magistrate would hardly have 
been called ‘the Ethnarch of Aretas,’ 
and (as Dean Alford observes on 2 Cor, 
xi. 32) he would not have had the 
power of guarding the city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Wider Diffusion of Christianity.—Antioch—Chronology of the Acts——Reign 
of Caligula—Claudius and Herod Agrippa I—The Year 44.—Conversion 
of the Gentiles—St. Peter and Comelius.—Joppa and Cxsarea.—St. Peter's 
Vision.— Baptism of Cornelius.— Intelligence from Antioch.— Mission of 
Barnabas. — Saul with Barnabas at Antioch.— The Name ‘Christian.’ — 
Description and History of Antioch—Character of its Inhabitants.—Harth- 
quakes.—Famine.—Barnabas and Saul at Jerusalem.—Death of St. James 
and of Herod Agrippa.—Return with Mark to Antioch—Providential Pre- 
paration of St. Paul—Results of his Mission to Jerusalem. 


Hrruerro the history of the Christian Church has been confined 
within Jewish limits. We have followed its progress beyond the 
walls of Jerusalem, but hardly yet beyond the boundaries of Pales- 
tine. If any traveller from a distant country has been admitted 
into the community of believers, the place of his baptism has not 
been more remote than the ‘desert’ of Gaza. If any ‘aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel’ have been admitted to the citizenship 
of the spiritual Israelites, they have been ‘strangers’ who dwell 
among the hills of Samaria. But the time is rapidly approaching 
when the knowledge of Christ must spread more rapidly, —when 
those who possess not that Book, which caused perplexity on the 
road to Ethiopia, will hear and adore His name,—and greater 
strangers than those who drew water from the well of Sychar will 
come nigh to the Fountain of Life. The same dispersion which 
gathered in the Samaritans, will gather in the Gentiles also. he 
‘middle wall of partition’ being utterly broken down, all will be 
called by the new and glorious name of ‘ Christian.’ 

And as we follow the progress of events, and find that all move- 
ments in the Church begin to have more and more reference to the 
Heathen, we observe that these movements begin to circulate more 
and more round a new centre of activity. Not Jerusalem, but 
Antioch, —not the Holy City of God’s ancient people, but the profane 
city of the Greeks and Romans, —is the place to which the student of 
sacred history is now directed. During the remainder of the Acts 
of the Apostles our attention is at least divided between Jerusalem 
and Antioch, until at last, after following St. Paul’s many journeys, 
we come with him to Rome. For some time Constantinople must 
remain acity of the future ; but we are more than once reminded of 
the greatness of Alexandria:' and thus even in the life of the 
Apostle we find prophetic intimations of four of the five great centres 
of the early Catholic Church.? 


1 See Acts vi. 9 (with ii. 10), xxvii. 2 The allusion is to the Patriarch- 
6, xxviii. 11; and compare Acts xviii. ates of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, 
24, xix. 1, with 1 Cor. i. 12, iii, 4-6, Rome, and Constantinople. 
and ‘Tit. iii, 13. 
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At present we are occupied with Antioch, and the point before us 
is that particular moment in the Church’s history, when it was first 
called ‘Christian.’ Both the place and the event are remarkable : 
and the time, if we are able to determine it, is worthy of our atten- 
tion. Though we are following the course of an individual bio- 
graphy, it is necessary to pause, on critical occasions, to look around 
on what is passing in the Empire at large. And, happily, we are 
now arrived at a point where we are able distinctly to see the path 
of the Apostle’s life intersecting the general history of the period. 
This, therefore, is the right place for a few chronological remarks, 
A few such remarks, made once for all, may justify what has gone 
before, and prepare the way for subsequent chapters. 

Some readers may be surprised that up to this point we have 
made no attempts to ascertain or to state exact chronological details. ! 
But theologians are well aware of the difficulties with which such 
inquiries are attended, in the beginnings of St. Paul’s biography. 
The early chapters in the Acts are like the narratives in the Gospels. 
Iv is often hardly possible to learn how far the events related were 
cotemporary or consecutive. We should endeavour in vain to de- 
termine the relations of time, which subsist between Paul’s retire- 
ment into Arabia and Peter’s visit to the converted Samaritans,” or 
between the journey of one Apostle from Joppa to Czesarea and the 
journey of the other from Jerusalem to Tarsus.* Still less have we 
sufficient data for pronouncing upon the absolute chronology of the 
earliest transactions in the Church. No one can tell what particular 
folly or crime was engaging Caligula’s attention, when Paul was first 
made a Christian at Damascus. No one can tell on what work of 
love the Christians were occupied when the Emperor was inaugu- 
rating his bridge at Puteoli,* or exhibiting his fantastic pride on the 
shores of the British Sea.” In a work of this kind it is better to 
place the events of the Apostle’s life in the broad light cast by the 
leading features of the period, than to attempt to illustrate them 
by the help of dates, which, after all, can be only conjectural. Thus 
we have been content to say, that he was born in the strongest 
and most flourishing period of the reign of Augustus ; and that he 
was converted from the religion of the Pharisees about the time 
when Caligula succeeded Tiberius. But soon after we enter on the 
reign of Claudius we encounter a coincidence which arrests our 
attention. We must first take a rapid glance at the reign of his 
predecessor. Though the cruelty of that reign stung the Jews in 
every part of the empire, and produced an indignation which never 
subsided, one short paragraph will be enough for ail that need be 
said concerning the abominable tyrant.° 

In the early part of the year 37 Tiberius died, and at the close of 
the same year Nero was born. Between the reigns of these two 


| See above, pp. 37, 68, 69, and 83. no more meaning than Napoleon’s 
2 Acts viii.and Actsix. (with Gal.i.). column at Boulogne ; but in the next 
% Acts ix, and Acts x. reign Britain was really conquered. See 
4 Where St. Peul afterwards landed, below. 

Acts xxviii. 13. 6 The reader is here requested to 
5 Herod was with Caligula in this refer to pp. 28, 24, 37, 38, 45, 46, 53, 


progress. ‘This emperor's triumph had 57, and the notes, 
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emperors are those of Caligula and Claudius. The four years during 
which Caligula sat on the throne of the world were miserable for all 
the provinces, both in the west and in the east.' In Gaul his insults 
were aggravated by his personal presence. In Syria his caprices 
were felt more remotely, but not less keenly. The changes of ad- 
ministration were rapid and various. In the year 36, the two great 
actors in the crime of the crucifixion had disappeared from the 
public places of Judwa. Pontius Pilate* had been dismissed by 
Vitellius to Rome, and Marcellus sent to govern in his stead. 
Caiaphas had been deposed by the same secular authority, and suc- 
ceeded by Jonathan. Now, in the year 37, Vitellius was recalled 
from Syria, and Petronius came to occupy the governor’s residence 
at Antioch. Marcellus at Caesarea made way for Marullus: and 
Theophilus was appointed high-priest at Jerusalem in place of 
his brother Jonathan. Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, 
was brought out of the prison where Tiberius had confined him, 
and Caligula gave a royal crown,* with the tetrarchies of two of his 
uncles, to the frivolous friend of his youth. And as this reign 
began with restless change, so it ended incruelty andimpiety. The 
emperor, in the career of his blasphemous arrogance, attempted to 
force the Jews to worship him as God.* One universal feeling of 
horror pervaded the scattered Israelites, who, though they had 
scorned the Messiah promised to their fathers, were unable to 
degrade themselves by a return to idolatry. Petronius, who fore- 
saw what the struggle must be, wrote letters of expostulation to his 
master : Agrippa, who was then in Italy, implored his patron to 
pause in what he did: an embassy was sent from Alexan- 
dria, and the venerable and learned Philo® was himself commis- 
sioned to state the inexorable requirements of the Jewish religion. 
Everything appeared to be hopeless, when the murder of Caligula, 
on the 24th of January, in the year 41, gave a sudden relief to the 
persecuted people. 

With the accession of Claudius (4.p. 41) the Holy Land had a 
king once more. Judza was added to the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Antipas, and Herod Agrippa I. ruled over the wide territory which 
had been governed by his grandfather. With the alleviation of the 
distress of the Jews, proportionate suffering came upon the Chris- 
tians. The ‘rest’ which, in the distractions of Caligula’s reign, the 


1 The best portraits of this em- 
peror are on the large copper imperial 
coins. , 

2 He did not arrive at Rome till 
after the death of Tiberius. Like his 
predecessor, he had governed Judxa 
during ten or eleven years, the emperor 
having a great dislike to frequent 
changes in the provinces. 

3 Tiberius had imprisoned him, be- 
cause of a conversation overheard by 
a slave, when Caligula and Herod 
Agrippa were together in a carriage. 
Agrippa was much at Rome both at 
the beginning and end of Caligula’s 
reign. See p. 23, n, 8, 


4 Tt appears from Dio Cassius and 
Suetonius that this was part of a ge- 
neral system for extending the worship 
of himself through the empire. 

5 See above, pp. 8, 30, and 53. 
Philo’s account of this embassy is, next 
after Josephus, the most important 
writing of the period for throwing light 
on the condition of the Jews in Ca- 
ligula’s reign. The Jewish envoys had 
their interview with the emperor at 
Puteoli, in the autumn of the same 
year (40 A.p.) in which he had made 
his progress through Gaul to the shore 
of the ocean. 
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Churches had enjoyed ‘throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and 
Samaria,’ was now at an end. ‘About this time Herod the king 
stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the Church.’ He slew 
one Apostle, and ‘because he saw it pleased the Jews,’ he pro- 
ceeded to imprison another. But he was not long spared to seek 
popularity among the Jews, or to murder and oppress the Christians. 
In the year 44 he perished by that sudden and dreadful death 
which is recorded in detail by Josephus and St. Luke.! In close 
coincidence with this event we have the mention of a certain journey 
of St. Paul to Jerusalem. Here, then, we have one of those lines 
of intersection between the sacred history and the general history 
of the world, on which the attention of intelligent Christians ought 
- to be fixed. This year, 44 a.p., and another year, the year 60 a.p. 
(in which Felix ceased to be governor of Judea, and, leaving St. 
Paul bound at Ceesarea, was succeeded by Festus), are the two chro- 
nological pivots of the apostolic history.* By help of them we find 
its exact place in the wider history of the world. Between these 
two limits the greater part of what we are told of St. Paul is 
situated and included. 

Using the year 44 as a starting-point for the future, we gain a 
new light for tracing the Apostle’s steps. It is evident that we 
have only to ascertain the successive intervals of his life, in order 
to see him at every point, in his connection with the transactions of 
the Empire. We shall observe this often as we proceed. At present 
it is more important to remark that the same date throws some 
hight on that earlier part of the Apostle’s path which is confessedly 
obscure. Reckoning backwards, we remember that ‘three years’ 
intervened between his conversion and return to Jerusalem.* 
Those who assign the former event to 39 or 40, and those who fix 
on 37 or some earlier year, differ as to the length of time he spent 
at Tarsus, or in ‘ Syria and Cilicia,’* All that we can say with cer- 
tainty is, that St. Paul was converted more than three years before 


the year 44.° 


1 Ant, xix. 8. Acts xii. The proof of particulars, have made it highly 


probable that Festus succeeded Jelix 


that his death took place in 44 may be 
seen in Anger and Wieseler ; and, 
indeed, it is hardly doubted by any. A 
coincident and corroborative proof of 
the time of St. Paul’s journey to Jeru- 
salem, is afforded by the mention of 
the Famine, which is doubtless that 
recorded by Josephus (see below, p. 
104). Anger has shown that this 
famine must be assigned to the interval 
between 44 and 47 ; and Wieseler has 
fixed it more closely to the year 45. See 
the Chronological Table at the end of 
the work. 

2 Tt ought to be stated that the 
latter date cannot be established by 
the same exact proof as the former; 
but, as a political fact, it must always 
be a cardinal point of reference in any 
system of Scripture chronology. Anger 
and Wieseler, by a careful induction 


in the year 60. More will be said on 
this subject when we come to Acts 
xxiv. 27. 

3 Gal. i. 18. 

4 Acts ix. 30; Gal. i.21. Wieseler, 
with Schrader, thinks that he stayed 
at Tarsus only half a year or a year ; 
Anger, that he was there two years, 
between 41 and 43: Hemsen, that he 
spent there the years 40, 41, and 42. 
Among the English writers, Bp. Pear- 
son imagines that great part of the 
interval after 39 was passed in Syria ; 
Burton, who places the conversion very 
early, is forced to allow nine or ten 
years for the time spent in Syria and 
Cilicia. 

5 Wieseler places the Conversion in 
the year 39 or 40, 
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The date thus important for all students of Bible chronology is 
worthy of special regard by the Christians of Britain. For in that 
year the Emperor Claudius returned from the shores of this island 
to the metropolis of his empire. He came here in command of a 
military expedition, to complete the work which the landing of Ceesar, 
a century before, had begun, or at least predicted.’ When Claudius 
was in Britain, its inhabitants were not Christian. They could 
hardly in any sense be said te have been civilised. He came, as he 
thought, to add a barbarous province to his already gigantic empire ; 
but he really came to prepare the way for the silent progress of the 
Christian Church. His troops were the instruments of bringing 
among our barbarous ancestors those charities which were just then 
beginning to display themselves” in Antioch and Jerusalem. A 
‘new name’ was faintly rising on the Syrian shore, which was des- 
tined to spread like the cloud seen by the Prophet’s servant from 
the brow of Mount Carmel. A better civilisation, a better citizen- 
ship, than that of the Roman Empire, was preparing for us and for 
many. One Apostle at Tarsus was waiting for his call to proclaim 
the Gospel of Christ to the Gentiles. Another Apostle at Joppa 
was receiving a divine intimation that ‘God is no respecter of 
persons, but that in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.’* 

Tf we could ascertain the exact chronological arrangement of these 
passages of Apostolical history, great light would be thrown on the 
circumstantial details of the admission of Gentiles to the Church, 
and on the growth of the Church’s conviction on this momentous 
subject. We should then be able to form some idea of the meaning 
and results of the fortnight spent by Paul and Peter together at 
Jerusalem (p. 86). But it is not permitted to us to know the 
manner and degree in which the different Apostles were illuminated. 
We have not been informed whether Paul ever felt the difficulty of 
Peter,—whether he knew from the first the full significance of his 
call,—whether he learnt the truth by visions, or by the gradual 
workings of his mind under the teaching of the Holy Spirit All 
we can confidently assert is, that he did not learn from St. Peter 
the mystery ‘which in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it was now revealed unto God’s holy Apostles by 
the Spirit ; that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers of His promise in Christ by the Gospel.’® 

{f St. Paul was converted in 39 or 40, and if the above-mentioned 
rest of the Churches was in the last years of Caligula (a.p. 39-41), 
and if this rest was the occasion of that journey to Lyddaand Joppa 
which ultimately brought St. Peter to Czsarea, then it is evident 
that St. Paul was at Damascus or in Arabia when Cornelius was 


' It may be gathered from Dio Cas- 
sius, that the Emperor left Rome in 
July 43, and returned in January 


45 
2 See Acts xi. 22-24, and 27-30. 
3 Acts x. 34, 35. 
* The question touched on here, viz. 


when the complete truth of Christ was 


communicated to St. Paul, evidentiy 
opens a wide field for speculation. It 
is well treated by Dr. Davidson (Jntrod. 
vol. ii. pp. 75-80), who believes thai 
the tull disclosures of the Gospel were 
made to him in Arabia. 

® Eph. iii. 4-6. See Col. i. 26, 27, 


aged 
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baptized. Paul was summoned to evangelise the Heathen, and 
Peter began the work, almost simultaneously. The great transaction 
of admitting the Gentiles to the Church was already accomplished 
when the two Apostles met at Jerusalem. St. Paul would thus 
learn that the door had been opened for him by the hand of another ; 
and when he went to Tarsus, the later agreement? might then have 
been partially adopted, that he should ‘ go to the Heathen,’ while 
Peter remained as the Apostle of ‘the Circumcision.’ 

If we are to bring down the conversion of Cornelius nearer to the 
year 44, and to place it in that interval of time which St. Paul spent 
at Tarsus,’ then it is natural to suppose that his conversations pre- 
pared Peter’s mind for the change which was at hand, and sowed 
the seeds of that revolution of opinion, of which the vision at Joppa 
was the crisis and completion. Paul might learn from Peter (as 
possibly also from Barnabas) many of the details of our blessed 
Saviour’s life. And Peter, meanwhile, might gather from Paul 
some of those higher views concerning the Gospel which prepared 
him for the miracles which he afterwards saw in the household of 
the Roman centurion. Whatever might be the obscurity of St. 
Paul’s early knowledge, whether it was revealed to him or not that 
the Gentile converts would be called to overleap the ceremonies of 
Judaism on their entrance into the Church of Christ,—he could not 
fail to have a clear understanding that his own work was to lie 
among the Gentiles. This had been announced to him at his first 
conversion (Acts xxvi. 17, 18), in the words of Ananias (Acts ix. 
15): and im the vision preceding his retirement to Tarsus (Acts 
xxii. 21), the words which commanded him to go were, ‘ Depart, 
for I will send thee far hence to the Gentiles.’ 

In considering, then, the conversion of Cornelius to have happened 
after this journey from Jerusalem to Tarsus, and before the mission 
of Barnabas to Antioch, we are adopting the opinion most in accord- 
ance with the independent standing-point occupied by St. Paul. 
And this, moreover, is the view which harmonises best with the 
narrative of Scripture, where the order ought to be reverently re- 
garded as well as the words. Jn the order of Scripture narration, 
if it cannot be proved that the preaching of Peter at Ceesarea was 
chronologically earlier than the preaching of Paul at Antioch, it is 
at least brought before us theologically, as the beginning of the 
Gospel made known to the Heathen. When an important change 
is at hand, God usually causes a silent preparation in the minds of 
men, and some great fact occurs, which may be taken as a type and 
symbol of the general movement. Such a fact was the conversion 
of Cornelius, and so we must consider it. : 

The whole transaction is related and reiterated with so much 
minuteness,‘ that, if we were writing a history of the Church, we 
should be required to dwell upon it at length. But here we have 
only to do with it as the point of union between Jews and Gentiles, 


1 This is Wieseler’s view ; but his ar- 2 Gal. ii. 9. cal: 
uments are not conclusive. By some 3 On the duration of this interval, 
(as by Schrader) it is hastily taken see above, p. 93, n.4. 0 
for granted that St. Paul preached the 4 See the whole narrative, Acts x. 1 


Gospel to Gentiles at Damascus. =I pL9: 
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and as the bright starting-point of St. Paul’s career. A few words 
may be allowed, which are suggested by this view of the transaction 
as a typical fact in the progress of God’s dispensations. The two 
men to whom the revelations were made, and even the places where 
the Divine interferences occurred, were characteristic of the event. 
Cornelius was in Cexsarea and St. Peter in Joppa;—the Roman 
soldier in the modern city, which was built and named in the Em- 
peror’s honour,—the Jewish Apostle in the ancient sea-port which 
associates its name with the early passages of Hebrew history, — 
with the voyage of Jonah, the building of the Temple, the wars of 
the Maccabees.! All the splendour of Ceesarea, its buildings and 
its ships, and the Temple of Rome and the Emperor, which the 
sailors saw far out at sea,? all has long since vanished. Herod’s 
magnificent city is a wreck on the shore. A few ruins are all that 
remain of the harbour. Joppa lingers on, like the Jewish people, 
dejected but not destroyed. Cvzesarea has perished, like the Roman 
Empire which called it into existence. 

And no men could well be more contrasted with each other than 
those two men, in whom the Heathen and Jewish worlds met and 
were reconciled. We know what Peter was—a Galilzean fisherman, 
brought up in the rudest district of an obscure province, with no 
learning but such as he might have gathered in the synagogue of 
his native town. All his early days he had dragged his nets in the 
lake of Gennesareth. And now he was at Joppa, lodging in the 
house of Simon the Tanner, the Apostle of a religion that was to 
change the world. Cornelius was an officer in the Roman army. 
No name was more honourable at Rome than that of the Cornelian 
House. It was the name borne by the Scipios, and by Sulla, and 
the mother of the Gracchi. In the Roman army, as in the army of 
modern Austria, the soldiers were drawn from different countries 
and spoke different languages. Along the coast of which we are 
speaking, many of them were recruited from Syria and Judea. 
But the corps to which Cornelius belonged seems to have been a 
cohort of Italians separate from the legionary soldiers,‘ and hence 
called the ‘Ttalian cohort.’ He was no doubt a true-born Italian. 
Kducated in Rome, or some provincial town, he had entered upon 
a soldier’s life, dreaming perhaps of military glory, but dreaming as 
little of that better glory which now surrounds the Cornelian name, 
—as Peter dreamt at the lake of Gennesareth of becoming the chosen 
companion of the Messiah of Israel, and of throwing open the doors 
of the Catholic Church to the dwellers in Asia and Africa, to the 
barbarians on the remote and unvisited shores of Europe, and to 
the undiscovered countries of the West. 


But to return to our proper narrative When intelligence came 


! Jonah i. 3; 2 Chr. ii. 16. See Josh. 
xix. 46; Ezra iii. 7, and various pas- 
sages in the Apocrypha, 1 Esd. v. 55; 
1 Mace, x. 75, xiv. 5; 2 Mace, xii. 3, 
&e. 

te A full account of Cesarea will be 
given when we come to the period of 
St. Paul’s imprisonment there. 

3 Joseph. Ant. xiv. 15, 10; War, i. 


Liss 

* Not a cohort of the * Legio Ita- 
lica,” and which was raised by Nero. 
See above, p. 23, n. 5. Possibly the 
corps of Cornelius might be certain 
‘Ttalian volunteers,’ mentioned in an 
inscription as serving in Syria. Aker- 
mann’s Numismatic Ill, of the New 
Test. p. 34. 
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to Jerusalem that Peter had broken through the restraints of the 
Jewish Law, and had even ‘ eaten’ at the table of the Gentiles,! 
there was general surprise and displeasure among ‘those of the 
circumcision.’ But when he explained to them all the transaction, 
they approved his conduct, and praised God for His mercy to the 
Heathen.” And soon news came from a greater distance, which 
showed that the same unexpected change was operating more 
widely. We have seen that the persecution, in which Stephen was 
killed, resulted in a general dispersion of the Christians. _Where- 
ever they went, they spoke to their Jewish brethren of their faith 
that the promises had been fulfilled in the life and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. This dispersion and preaching of the Gospel ex- 
tended even to the island of Cyprus, and along the Phoenician 
coast as far as Antioch. For some time the glad tidings were made 
known only to the scattered children of Israel.? But at length 
some of the Hellenistic Jews, natives of Cyprus and Cyrene, spoke 
to the Greeks * themselves at Antioch, and the Divine Spirit gave 
such power to the Word, that a vast number ‘believed and turned 
to the Lord.’ The news was not long in travelling to Jerusalem. 
Perhaps some message was sent in haste to the Apostles of the 
Church. The Jewish Christians in Antioch might be perplexed 
how to deal with their new Gentile converts: and it is not unna- 
tural to suppose that the presence of Barnabas might be anxiously 
desired by the fellow missionaries of his native island. 

We ought to observe the honourable place which the island of 
Cyprus was permitted to occupy in the first work of Christianity. 
We shall soon trace the footsteps of the Apostle of the Heathen in 
the beginning of his travels over the length of this island ; and see 
here the first earthly potentate converted, and linking his name for 
ever with that of St. Paul.° Now, while Saul is yet at Tarsus, men 
of Cyprus are made the instruments of awakening the Gentiles ; 
one of them might be that ‘ Mnason of Cyprus,’ who afterwards 
(then ‘a disciple of old standing’) was his host at Jerusalem ; ° and 
Joses the Levite of Cyprus,’? whom the Apostles had long ago called 
‘the Son of Consolation,’ and who had removed all the prejudice 
which looked suspiciously on Saul’s conversion,® is the first teacher 
sent by the Mother-Church to the new disciples at Antioch. ‘ He 
was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.’ He 


1 Acts xi. 8. See x. 48. No such events at Antioch took place first. 


freedom of intercourse took place in his 
own reception of his Gentile guests, 
x. 23. 

2 Acts xi. 18. 

3 See xi. 19, 20. 

4 Acts xi. 20. We are strongly of 
opinion that the correct reading here 
is not ‘Grecians’ (A.V.), but Greeks, 
probably in the sense of proselytes of 
the Gate. Thus they were in the same 
position as Cornelius. It has been 
doubted which ease was prior in point 
of time. Some are of opinion that the 


Others believe that those who spoke to 
the Greeks at Antioch had previously 
heard of the conversion of Cornelius. 
There seems no objection to supposing 
the two cases nearly simultaneous, 
that of Cornelius being the great 
typical transaction on which our at- 
tention is to be fixed. 

5 Acts xili. 6-9. 

6 Acts xxi. 16. 

7 Acts iy. 36. 
note but one. 

8 Acts ix. 27. 


See, however, the next 
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rejoiced when he saw what God’s grace was doing ; he exhorted ? 
all to cling fast to the Saviour whom they had found; and he 
laboured himself with abundant success. But feeling the greatness 
of the work, and remembering the zeal and strong character of his 
friend, whose vocation to this particular task of instructing the 
Heathen was doubtless well known to him, ‘he departed to Tarsus 


~ to seek Saul.’ 


Whatever length of time had elapsed since Saul came from 
Jerusalem to Tarsus, and however that time had been employed by 
him,—whether he had already founded any of those churches in his 
native Cilicia, which we read of soon after (Acts xv. 41),—whether 
(as is highly probable) he had there undergone any of those mani- 
fold labours and sufferings recorded by himself (2 Cor. xi.) but 
omitted by St. Luke,—whether by active intercourse with the Gen- 
tiles, by study of their literature, by travelling, by discoursing 
with the philosophers, he had been making himself acquainted with 
their opinions and their prejudices, and so preparing his mind for 
the work that was before him,—or whether he had been waiting in 
silence for the call of God’s providence, praying for guidance from 
above, reflecting on the condition of the Gentiles, and gazing more 
and more closely on the plan of the world’s redemption,—however 
this may be, it must have been an eventful day when Barnabas, 
having come across the sea from Seleucia, or round by the defiles 
of Mount Amanus, suddenly appeared in the streets of Tarsus. 
The last time the two friends had met was in Jerusalem. All that 
they then hoped, and probably more than they then thought possible, 
had occurred. ‘God had granted to the Gentiles repentance unto 
life’ (xi. 18). Barnabas had ‘seen the grace of God’ (xi. 23) with 
his own eyes at Antioch ; and under his own teaching ‘a great 
multitude’ (xi. 24) had been ‘added to the Lord.’ But he needed 
assistance. He needed the presence of one whose wisdom was 
higher than his own, whose zeal was an example to all, and whose 
peculiar mission had been miraculously declared. Saul recognised 
the voice of God in the words of Barnabas: and the two friends 
travelled in all haste to the Syrian metropolis. 

There they continued ‘a whole year,’ actively prosecuting the 
sacred work, teaching and confirming those who joined themselves 
to the assemblies* of the ever-increasing Church. As new converts, 
in vast numbers, came in from the ranks of the Gentiles, the Church 
began to lose its ancient appearance of a Jewish sect,* and to stand 
out in relief, as a great self-existing community, in the face both of 
Jews and Gentiles. Hitherto it had been possible, and even na- 
tural, that the Christians should be considered, by the Jews them- 
selves, and by the Heathen whose notice they attracted, as only 
one among the many theological parties, which prevailed in Jeru- 
salem and in the Dispersion. But when Gentiles began to listen 
to what was preached concerning Christ,—when they were united 
as brethren on equal terms, and admitted to baptism without the 


2 Acts xi. 23. The ‘Son of Consola- ‘Son of Prophecy.’ See xiii. 1. 
tion,’ of iv, 36, ought rather to be 2 See Acts xi. 26. 
translated ‘Son of Exhortation’ or 3 See above, pp. 26 and 55. 
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necessity of previous circumcision,—when the Mosaic features of 
this society were lost in the wider character of the New Covenant, — 
then it became evident that these men were something more than 
the Pharisees or Sadducees, the Essenes! or Herodians, or any sect 
or party among the Jews. Thus a new term in the vocabulary of 
the human race came into existence at Antioch about the year 44. 
Thus Jews and Gentiles, who, under the teaching of St. Paul, 
believed that Jesus of Nazareth was the Saviour of the world 
‘were first called Christians.’ 
It is not likely that they received this name fromthe Jews. The 
‘Children of Abraham’? employed a term much more expressive 
of hatred and contempt. They called them ‘the sect of the Naza- 
renes.’* These disciples of Jesus traced their origin to Nazareth 
in Galilee: and it was a proverb, that nothing good could come 
from Nazareth.* Besides this, there was a further reason why the 
Jews would not have called the disciples of Jesus by the name of 
‘Christians.’ The word ‘Christ’ has the same meaning with 
‘Messiah ;’ and the Jews, however blinded and prejudiced on this 
subject, would never have used so sacred a word to point an ex- 
pression of mockery and derision ; and they could not have used it 
in grave and serious earnest to designate those whom they held to 
be the followers of a false Messiah, a fictitious Christ. Nor is it 
likely that the ‘Christians’ gave this name to themselves. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in their own letters, we find them 
designating themselves as ‘brethren,’ ‘ disciples,’ ‘ believers,’ 
“saints.” ° Only in two places ® do we find the term ‘ Christians ;’ 
and in both instances it is implied to be a term used by those who 
are without. There is little doubt that the name originated with 
the Gentiles, who began now to see that this new sect was so far 
distinct from the Jews, that they might naturally receive a new 
designation. And the form of the word implies that it came from 
the Romans,’ not from the Greeks. The word ‘ Christ’ was often 
in the conversation of the believers, as we know it to have been 
constantly in their letters. ‘Christ’ was the title of Him, whom 
they avowed as their leader and their chief. They confessed that 
this Christ had been crucified; but they asserted that He was risen 
from the dead, and that He guided them by His invisible power. 
Thus ‘ Christian’ was the name which naturally found its place in 
the reproachful language of their enemies.* In the first instance, 


1 See above, p. 29. and Vitellius. The word ‘ Herodians’ 


2 Matt. iii. 9; Lukeiii. 8; John viii. 
39. 

3 Acts xxiv. 5. 

4 John i. 46. See John vii. 41, 52; 
Luke xiii. 2, &c. 

5 Acts xv. 23, ix. 26, v. 14, ix. 32; 
Rom. xv.:25; Col. i. 2, &e. 

6 Acts xxvi. 28, and 1 Pet. iv. 16. 

7 So we read, in the Civil Wars, 
of ‘Marians’ and ‘Pompeians,’ for the 
partizans of Marius and Pompey ;_ and, 
under the Empire, of ‘ Othonians’ and 
‘ Vitellians,’ for the partizans of Otho 


(Matt. xxii. 16; Mark iii. 6, xii. 13) 
is formed exactly in the same way. 

8 It is a Latin derivative from the 
Greek term for the Messiah of the 
Jews. It is connected with the office, 
not the name, of our Saviour; which 
harmonises with the important fact, 
that in the Epistles He is usually 
called not ‘Jesus’ but ‘Christ.’ The 
word ‘Jesuit’ (which, by the way, is 
rather Greek than Latin) did not come 
into the vocabulary of the Church till 
after the lapse of 1,500 years. It is 
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we have every reason to believe that it was a term of ridicule and 
derision.! And it is remarkable that the people of Antioch were 
notorious for inventing names of derision, and for turning their 
wit into the channels of ridicule.?_ In every way there is something 
very significant in the place where we first received the name we 
bear. Not in Jerusalem, the city of the Old Covenant, the city of 
the people who were chosen to the exclusion of all others, but in a 
Heathen city, the Eastern centre of Greek fashion and Roman 
luxury : and not till it was shown that the New Covenant was in- 
clusive of all others ; then and there we were first called Christians, 
and the Church received from the world its true and honourable 
name. 

In narrating the journeys of St. Paul, it will now be our duty to 
speak of Antioch, not Jerusalem, as his point of departure and 
return. Let us look, more closely than has hitherto been neces- 
sary, at its character, its history, and its appearance. The position 
which it occupied near the abrupt angle formed by the coasts of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and in the opening where the Orontes passes 
between the ranges of Lebanon and Taurus, has already been 
noticed.’ And we have mentioned the numerous colony of Jews 
which Seleucus introduced into his capital, and raised to an equality 
of civil rights with the Greeks. There was everything in the 
situation and circumstances of this city, to make it a place of con- 
course for all classes and kinds of people. By its harbour of Seleu- 
cia it was in communication with all the trade of the Mediterranean ; 
and, through the open country behind the Lebanon, it was con- 
veniently approached by the caravans from Mesopotamia and 
Arabia. It united the inland advantages of Aleppo with the mari- 
time opportunities of Smyrna. It was almost an oriental Rome, in 
which all the forms of the civilised life of the Empire found some 
representative. Through the first two centuries of the Christian 
era, it was what Constantinople became afterwards, ‘the Gate of 
the Hast.’ And, indeed, the glory of the city of Ignatius was only 
gradually eclipsed by that of the city of Chrysostom. That great 
preacher and commentator himself, who knew them both by fami- 
liar residence, always speaks of Antioch with peculiar reverence,® 
as the patriarchal city of the Christian name. 

There is something curiously prophetic in the stories which are 
told of the first founding of this city. Like Romulus on the 
Palatine, Seleucus is said to have watched the flight of birds from 


not a little remarkable that the word out of the city by their insults, and 


‘Jesuit’ is a proverbial term of re- 
proach, even in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries; while the word ‘Christian’ is 
used so proverbially for all that is 
good, that it has been applied to be- 
nevolent actions in which Jews have 
participated. 

1 It is needless to remark that it 
soon became a title of glory. Julian 
tried to substitute the term ‘Galilean’ 
for ‘ Christian.’ 

» Apollonius of Tyana was driven 


sailed away (like St. Paul) from Se- 
leucia to Cyprus, where he visited 
Paphos. See Chap. X. 

So Pad G. 

* Pudi: 

® In his homilies on St. Matthew 
he tells the people of Antioch, that 
though they boasted of their city’s 
pre-eminence in having first enjoyed 
the Christian name, they were willing 
enough to be surpassed in Christian 
virtue by more homely cities. 
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the summit of Mount Casius. An eagle took a fragment of the 
flesh of his sacrifice, and carried it to a point onthe seashore, a 
little to the north of the mouth of the Orontes. There he founded 
a city, and called it Selewcia,! after his own name. This was on the 
23rd of April. Again, on the Ist of May, he sacrificed on the hill 
Silpius ; and then repeated the ceremony and watched the auguries 
at the city of Antigonia, which his vanquished rival, Antigonus, 
had begun and left unfinished. An eagle again decided that this 
was not to be his own metropolis, and carried the flesh to the hill 
Silpius, which is on the south side of the river, about the place 
where it turns from a northerly to a westerly direction. Five or 
six thousand Athenians and Macedonians were ordered to convey 
the stones and timber of Antigonia down the river; and Antioch 
was founded by Seleucus, and called after his father’s name.? 

This fable, invented perhaps to give a mythological sanction to 
what was really an act of sagacious prudence and princely ambition, 
is well worth remembering. Seleucus was not slow to recognise 
the wisdom of Antigonus in choosing a site for his capital, which 
should place it in ready communication both with the shores of 
Greece and with his eastern territories on the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes; and he followed the example promptly, and completed his 
work with sumptuous magnificence. Few princes have ever lived 
with so great a passion for the building of cities; and this is a fea- 
ture of his character which ought not to be unnoticed in this narra- 
tive. Two at least of his cities in Asia Minor have a close con- 
nection with the life of St. Paul. These are the Pisidian Antioch*® 
and the Phrygian Laodicea,* one called by the name of his father, 
the other of his mother. He is said to have built in all nine 
Seleucias, sixteen Antiochs, and six Laodiceas. This love of com- 
memorating the members of his family was conspicuous in his 
works by the Orontes. Besides Seleucia and Antioch, he built, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, a Laodicea in honour of his mother, 
and an Apamea in honour of his wife. But by far the most famous 
of these four cities was the Syrian Antioch. 

We must allude to its edifices and ornaments only so far as they 
are due to the Greek kings of Syria and the first five Caesars of 
Rome.® If we were to allow our description to wander to the times 
of Justinian or the Crusaders, though these are the times of 
Antioch’s greatest glory, we should be trespassing on a period of 
history which does not belong tous. Strabo, in the time of Augus- 
tus, describes the city as a Tetrapolis, or union of four cities. The 
two first were erected by Seleucus Nicator himself, in the situation 
already described, between Mount Silpius and the river, on that 
wide space of level ground where a few poor habitations still re- 
main by the banks of the Orontes. The river has gradually changed 
its course and appearance as the city has decayed. Once it flowed 


1 See Acts xiii. 4. 5 In our larger editions is a plan of 
2 Some say that Seleucus called the the ancient city, adopted (wih some 
city after his son. modifications) from the plan in the 


3 Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 21; 2 Tim. iii. 11. work mentioned below, p. 102, n.4. See 
4 Coloss. iv. 18, 15,16. See Rev.i. a fuller account of Antioch in Dr. 
11, iii. 14. Smitir’s Dict, of Geog. 
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round an island which, like the island in the Seine,’ by its thorough- 
fares and bridges, and its own noble buildings, became part of a 
magnificent whole. But, in Paris, the Old City is on the island ; 
in Antioch, it was the New City, built by the second Seleucus and 
the third Antiochus. Its chief features were a palace, and an arch 
like that of Napoleon. The fourth and last part of the Tetrapolis 
was built by Antiochus Epiphanes, where Mount Silpius rises 
abruptly on the south. On one of its craggy summits he placed, 
in the fervour of his Romanising mania,? a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Capitolinus; and on another, a strong citadel which 
dwindled tothe Saracen Castle of the first Crusade. At the rugged 
bases of the mountain, the ground was levelled for a glorious 
street, which extended for four miles across the length of the city, 
and where sheltered crowds could walk through continuous colon- 
nades from the eastern to the western suburb.* The whole was 
surrounded by a wall, which ascending to the heights and return- 
ing to the river, does not deviate very widely in its course from the 
wall of the Middle Ages, which can still be traced by the fragments 
of ruined towers. This wall is assigned by a Byzantine writer to 
Tiberius, but it seems more probable that the Emperor only re- 
paired what Antiochus Epiphanes had built.* Turning now to 
the period of the Empire, we find that Antioch had memorials 
of all the great Romans whose names have been mentioned as yet 
in this biography. When Pompey was defeated by Czesar, the con- 
queror’s name was perpetuated in this Eastern city by an aqueduct 
and by baths, and by a basilica called Ceesarium. In the reign of 
Augustus, Agrippa° built in all cities of the Empire, and Herod of 
Judzea followed the example to the utmost of his power. Both 
found employment for their munificence at Antioch. A gay suburb 
rose under the patronage of the one, and the other contributed a 
road and a portico. The reign of Tiberius was less remarkable for 
great architectural works ; but the Syrians by the Orontes had to 
thank him for many improvements and restorations in their city. 
Hiven the four years of his successor left behind them the aqueduct 
and the baths of Caligula. 

The character of the inhabitants is easily inferred from the influ- 
ences which presided over the city’s growth. Its successive enlarge- 
ment by the Seleucids proves that their numbers rapidly increased 
from the first. The population swelled still further, when, instead 
of the metropolis of the Greek kings of Syria, it became the re- 
sidence of Roman governors. The mixed multitude received new 
and important additions in the officials who were connected with 
the details of provincial administration. Luxurious Romans were 

' Julian the Apostate suggests a 54 and 81. 
parallel between Paris and Antioch. ® This friend of Augustus and Mzx- 
See Gibbon’s 19th and 23rd chapters. cenas must be carefully distinguished 

2 See above, p. 22, n. 2. from that grandson of Herod who bore 

’ A comparison has been instituted the same name, and whose death is 
above _between Paris and Antioch: one of the subjects of this chapter, 
and it is hardly possible now (1860) to For the works of Herod the Great at 
revise this paragraph for the press with- Antioch, see Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5, 3; 
out alluding to the Rue de Rivoli. War, i. 21, 11, 

“See Miiller, Antig. Antioch. pp. 
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attracted by its beautiful climate. New wants continually multi- 
plied the business of its commerce. Its gardens and houses grew 
and extended on the north side of the river. Many are the allusions 
to Antioch, in the history of those times, as a place of singular 
pleasure and enjoyment. Here and there, an elevating thought is 
associated with its name. Poets have spent their young days at 
Antioch,’ great generals have died there,? emperors have visited 
and admired it.* But, for the most part, its population was a 
worthless rabble of Greeks and Orientals. The frivolous amuse- 
ments of the theatre were the occupation of their life. Their passion 
for races, and the ridiculous party quarrels * connected with them, 
were the patterns of those which afterwards became the disgrace of 
Byzantium. The oriental element of superstition and imposture 
was not less active. The Chaldean astrologers found their most 
eredulous disciples in Antioch.® Jewish impostors,® sufficiently 
common throughout the Hast, found their best opportunities here. 
It is probable that no populations have ever been more abandoned 
than those of oriental Greek cities under the Roman Empire, and 
of these cities Antioch was the greatest and the worst.’ If we wish 
to realise the appearance and reality of the complicated Heathenism 
of the first Christian century, we must endeavour to imagine the 
scene of that suburb, the famous Daphne,* with its fountains and 
groves of bay trees, its bright buildings, its crowds of licentious 
votaries, its statue of Apollo,—where, under the climate of Syria 
and the wealthy patronage of Rome, all that was beautiful in 
nature and in art had created a sanctuary for a perpetual festival 
of vice. 

Thus, if any city, in the first century, was worthy to be called the 
Heathen Queen and Metropolis of the Hast, that city was Antioch. 
She was represented, in a famous allegorical statue, as a female 
figure, seated on a rock and crowned, with the river Orontes at her 
feet.° With this image, which art has made perpetual, we conclude 
our description. There is no excuse for continuing it to the age of 
Vespasian and Titus, when Judzea was taken, and the Western Gate, 
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1 See Cie. pro Archia Poeta. 

2 All readers of Tacitus will recog- 
nise the allusion. (See Ann. ii. 72.) 
It is not possible to write about An- 
tioch without some allusion to Ger- 
manicus and his noble-minded wife. 
And yet they were the parents of 
Caligula. 

3 For all that long series of emperors 
whose names are connected with An- 
tioch, see Miiller. 

4 The Blue Faction and the Green 
Faction were notorious under the 
reigns of Caligula and Claudius. Both 
emperors patronised the latter. 

» Chrysostom complains that even 
Christians, in his day, were led away 
by this passion for horoscopes. —Ju- 
venal traces the superstitions-of Hea- 
then Rome to Antioch. ‘ In Tiberim 


defluxit Orontes.’ 

6 Compare the cases of Simon Magus 
(Acts viii.), Elymas the Sorcerer (Acts 
xiii.), and the sons of Sceva (Acts 
xix.). We shall have occasion to return 
to this subject again. 

7 Ausonius hesitates between An- 
tioch and Alexandria, as to the rank 
they occupied in eminence and vice. 

8 Gibbon’s description of Daphne 
(ch. xxiii.) is well known. The sanc- 
tuary was on the high ground, four 
or five miles to the 8.W. of Antioch. 
See Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 

9 For this celebrated statue of the 
Tvyn ’Avreoyetas, or Genius of Antioch, 
so constantly represented on coins, see 
Miller, Antig. Antioch. pp. 35-41. 
The engraving here given is from 
Pistolesi’s Vaticano. 
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decorated with the spoils, was called the ‘Gate of the Cherubim,’* 
' —or to the Saracen oe when, after many years of Christian history 
and Christian mythology, we find the ‘Gate of St. Paul’ placed 
opposite the ‘Gate of St. George,’ and when Duke Godfrey pitched 
his camp between the river and the city-wall. And there is reason 
to believe that earthquakes, the constant enemy of the people of 
Antioch, have so altered the very appearance of its site, that such 
description would be of little use. As the Vesuvius of Virgil or 
Pliny would hardly be recognised in the angry neighbour of modern 
Naples, so it is more than probable that the dislocated crags, which 
still rise above the Orontes, are greatly altered in form from the 
fort-crowned heights of Seleucus or Tiberius, Justinian or Tancred. 

Earthquakes occurred in each of the reigns of Caligula and Clau- 
dius.’ And it is likely that, when Saul and Barnabas were engaged 
in their apostolic work, parts of the city had something of that 
appearance which still makes Lisbon dreary, new and handsome 
buildings being raised in close proximity to the ruins left by the 
late calamity. It is remarkable how often great physical calamities 
are permitted by God to follow in close succession to each other. 
That age, which, as we have seen, had been visited by earthquakes, 
was presently visited by famine. The reign of Claudius, from bad 
harvests, or other causes, was a period of general distress and 
scarcity ‘over the whole world.’* In the fourth year of his reign, 
we are told by Josephus that the famine was so severe, that the 
price of food became enormous, and great numbers perished.* At 
this time it happened that Helena, the mother of Izates, king of 
Adiabene, and a recent convert to Judaism, came to worship at 
Jerusalem. Moved with compassion for the misery she saw around 
her, she sent to purchase corn from Alexandria and figs from 
Cyprus, for distribution among the poor. Izates himself (who had 
also been converted by one who bore the same name® with him who 
baptized St. Paul) shared the charitable feelings of his mother, and 
sent large sums of money to Jerusalem. 

While this relief came from Assyria, from Cyprus, and from 
Africa to the Jewish sufferers in Juda, God did not suffer His 
own Christian people, probably the poorest and certainly the 
most disregarded in that country, to perish in the general distress. 
And their relief also came from nearly the same quarters. While 
Barnabas and Saul were evangelising the Syrian capital, and gather- 
ing in the harvest, the first seeds of which had been sown by ‘men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene,’ certain prophets came down from Jern- 
salem to Antioch, and one of them named Agabus announced that 


1 The Byzantine writer Malalas says, 


that Titus built a theatre at Antioch 
where a synagogue had been. 

2 One earthquake, according to Ma- 
lalas, occurred on the morning of March 
23, in the year 37, and another soon 
afterwards. 

3 Besides the famine in Judza, we 
read of three others in the reign of 
Claudius ; one in Greece, mentioned 
by Eusebivs, and two in Rome, the 


first mentioned by Dio Cassius, the 
second by Tacitus. 

4 Ani. iii. 15, 3, xx. 2, 5, and 5, 2. 

5 This Ananias was a Jewish mer- 
chant, who made proselytes among the 
women about the court of Adiabene, 
and thus obtained influence with the 
king. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 2,3.) See 
what has been said above (pp. 16, and 
83, n.2) about the female proselytes 
at Damascus and Iconium. . 
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a time of famine was at hand.' The Gentile disciples felt that they 
were bound by the closest link to those Jewish brethren whom 
though they had never seen they loved. ‘For if the Gentiles had 
been made partakers of their spiritual things, their duty was also 
to minister unto them in carnal things.’? No time was lost in pre- 
paring for the coming distress. All the members of the Christian 
community, according to their means, ‘determined to send relief,’ 
Saul and Barnabas being chosen to take the contribution to the 
elders at Jerusalem.? 

About the time when these messengers came to the Holy City on 
their errand of love, a worse calamity than that of famine had 
fallen upon the Church. One Apostle had been murdered, and 
another was in prison. There is something touching in the contrast 
between the two brothers, James and John. One died before the 
middle of the first Christian century; the other lived on to its 
close. One was removed just when his Master’s kingdom, con- 
cerning which he had so eagerly inquired‘, was beginning to show 
its real character ; he probably never heard the word ‘Christian’ 
pronounced. Zebedee’s other son remained till the antichristian® 
enemies of the faith were ‘already come,’ and was labouring against 
them when his brother had been fifty years at rest in the Lord. 
He who had foretold the long service of St. John revealed to St. 
Peter that he should die by a violent death.© But the time was 
not yet come. Herod had bound him with two chains. Besides 
the soldiers who watched his sleep, guards were placed before the 
door of the prison.‘ And ‘after the passover’® the king intended 
to bring him out and gratify the people with his death. But 
Herod’s death was nearer than St. Peter’s. For a moment we see 
the Apostle in captivity and the king in the plenitude of his power. 
But before the autumn a dreadful change had taken place. On the 
1st of August (we follow a probable calculation,’ and borrow some 
circumstances from the Jewish historian'®) there was a great com- 
memoration in Cxsarea. Some say it was in honour of the Em- 
peror’s safe return from the island of Britain. However this might 
be, the city was crowded, and Herod was there. On the second 
day of the festival he came into the theatre. That theatre had 
been erected by his grandfather," who had murdered the Inno- 
cents ; and now the grandson was there, who had murdered an 
Apostle. The stone seats, rising in a great semicircle, tier above 


1 Acts xi. 28. 

2 Rom. xv. 27. 

3 Acts xi. 29, 30. 

4 See Mark x. 35-45; Acts i. 6. 

5 1 John ii. 18, iv. 3; 2 John 7. 

6 John xxi. 18-22. See 2 Pet. i. 14. 

7 For the question of the distribution 
of soldiers on this occasion, we may 
refer to Hackett’s notes on v. 4, and 
v. 40. 

8 Inadvertently translated 
Easter’ inthe A. V. Acts xii. 4. 

9 That of Wieseler. 

10 Compare Acts xii. 20-24, with 


* after 


Josephus, Ant. xix. 8, 2. 

11 See Joseph. Ant. xv. 9,6. It is 
from his narrative (xix. 8, 2) that we 
know the theatre to have been the 
scene of Agrippa’s death-stroke. The 
‘throne’ (Acts xii. 21) is the official 
‘tribunal,’ as in Acts xviii. 12, 16, 17. 
Josephus says nothing of the quarrel 
with the Tyrians and Sidonians. Pro- 
bably it arose simply from mercantile 
relations (see 1 Kings v. 11; Ezek. 
xxvii. 17),and their desire for reconcili- 
ation (Acts xii. 20) would naturally 
be increased by the existing famine. 
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tier, were covered with an excited multitude. The king came in, 
clothed in magnificent robes, of which silver was the costly and 
brilliant material. It was early in the day, and the sun’s rays fell 
upon the king, so that the eyes of the beholders were dazzled with 
the brightness which surrounded him. Voices from the crowd, 
here and there, exclaimed that it was the apparition of something 
divine. And when he spoke and made an oration to the people, 
they gave a shout, saying, ‘It is the voice of a God and not of a 
man.’ But in the midst of this idolatrous ostentation the angel of 
God suddenly smote him. He was carried out of the theatre a 
dying man, and on the 6th of August he was dead. 

This was that year 44,! on which we have already said so much. 
The country was placed again under Roman governors, and hard 
times were at hand for the Jews. Herod Agrippa had courted 
their favour. He had done much for them, and was preparing to 
do more. Josephus tells us, that ‘he had begun to encompass 
Jerusalem with a wall, which, had it been brought to perfection, 
would have made it impracticable for the Romans to take the city 
by siege: but his death, which happened at Czesarea, before he had 
raised the walls to their due height, prevented him.’* That part 
of the city, which this boundary was intended to inclose, was a 
suburb when St. Paul was converted. The work was not completed 
till the Jews were preparing for their final struggle with the 
Romans : and the Apostle, when he came from Antioch to Jeru- 
salem, must have noticed the unfinished wall to the north and 
west of the old Damascus gate. We cannot determine the season 
of the year when he passed this way. We are not sure whether 
the year itself was 44 or 45. It is not probable that he was in 
Jerusalem at the passover, when St. Peter was in prison, or that he 
was praying with those anxious disciples at the ‘house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark.’> But there is 
this link of interesting connection between that house and St. Paul, 
that it was the familiar home of one who was afterwards (not 
always * without cause for anxiety or reproof) a companion of his 
journeys. When Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch, they 
were attended by ‘John, whose surname was Mark.’ With the 
affection of Abraham towards Lot, his kinsman® Barnabas with- 
drew him from the scene of persecution. We need not doubt that 
higher motives were added,—that at the first, as at the last,® St. 
Paul regarded him as ‘ profitable to him for the ministry.’ 

Thus attended, the Apostle willingly retraced his steps towards 
Antioch. A field of noble enterprise was before him. He could 
not doubt that God, who had so prepared him, would work by his 
means great conversions among the Heathen. At this point of his 

1 Roman Catholic writers here insert St. Peter is alleged to have held the 


various passages of the traditionary See of Antioch for seven years before 
life of St. Peter; his journey from that of Rome. 


Antioch through Asia Minor to Rome; 2 War, ii. 11, 6. 

his meeting with Simon Magus, &c.: 3 Acts xii. 12, 

and the other Apostles; their general + See Acts xiii, 13, xv. 87-39, 
separation to preach the Gospel to the ® Not necessarily ‘nephew.’ See 
Gentiles in all parts of the world; the note on Gol. iv. 10. : 
formation of the Apostles’ Creed, &e. 6 2'Tim. iv. 11. See below. 
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life, we cannot avoid noticing those circumstances of inward and 
outward preparation, which fitted him for his peculiar position of 
standing between the Jews and Gentiles. He was not a Sadducee, 
he had never Hellenised,—he had been educated at Jerusalem,— 
everything conspired to give him authority, when he addressed his 
countrymen as a ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews.’ At the same time, in 
his apostolical relation to Christ, he was quite disconnected with 
the other Apostles ; he had come in silence to a conviction of the 
truth at a distance from the Judaising Christians, and had early 
overcome those prejudices which impeded so many in their ap- 
proaches to the Heathen. He had just been long enough at Jeru- 
salem to be recognised and welcomed by the apostolic college,! but 
not long enough even to be known by face ‘ unto the churches in 
Judza.’* He had been withdrawn into Cilicia till the baptism of 
Gentiles was a notorious and familiar fact to those very churches.* 
He could hardly be blamed for continuing what St. Peter had 
already begun. 

And if the Spirit of God had prepared him for building up the 
United Church of Jews and Gentiles, and the Providence of Goa 
had directed all the steps of his life to this one result, we are called 
on to notice the singular fitness of this last employment, on which 
we have seen him engaged, for assuaging the suspicious feeling 
which separated the two great branches of the Church. In quitting 
for a time his Gentile converts at Antioch, and carrying a contri- 
bution of money to the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, he was by 
no means leaving the higher work for the lower. He was building 
for aftertimes. ‘The interchange of mutual benevolence was a safe 
foundation for future confidence. ‘Temporal comfort was given in 
gratitude for spiritual good received. The Church’s first days were 
christened with charity. No sconer was its new name received, in 
token of the union of Jews and Gentiles, than the sympathy of its 
members was asserted by the work of practical benevolence. We 
need not hesitate to apply to that work the words which St. Paul 
used, after many years, of another collection for the poor Chris- 
tians in Judea :—‘ The administration of this service not only 
supplies the need of the Saints, but overflows in many thanks- 
givings unto God ; while they praise God for this proof of your 
obedience to the Glad Tidings of Christ.* 
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Coin of Claudius and Agrippa I.° 


lV Acts ix. 27. 2 Gal. i. 22. 4 2 Cor, ix. 12-14. 

3 These were the churches of Lydda, 5 ¥rom the British Museum. See 
Saron, Joppa, &e., which Peter nad p. 116. We may refer here to Dr. 
been visiting when he was summoned —Wordsworth’s useful note on Acts 


to Cesarea. Acts ix, 32-43. aml dle 
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CHAPTER V. 


Second Part of the Acts of the Apostles.—Revelation at Antioch.—Public 
Devotions. Departure of Barnabas and Saul.—The Orontes.—History and 
Description of Seleucia.—Voyage to Cyprus.—Salamis.—Roman Provincial 
System.—Proconsuls and Propretors.—Sergius Paulus.—Oriental Impostors 
at Rome and in the Provinces.—Elymas Barjesus.—History of Jewish Names 
—Saul and Paul. 


Tue second part of the Acts of the Apostles is generally reckoned 
to begin with the thirteenth chapter. At this point St. Paul begins 
to appear as the principal character; and the narrative, gradually 
widening and expanding with his travels, seems intended to describe 
to us, in minute detail, the communication of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters embrace a definite 
and separate subject: and this subject is the first journey of the 
first Christian missionaries to the Heathen. These two chapters of 
the inspired record are the authorities for the present and the suc- 
ceeding chapters of this work, in which we intend to follow the 
steps of Paul and Barnabas, in their cireuit through Cyprus and 
the southern part of Lesser Asia. 

The history opens suddenly and abruptly. We are told that 
there were, in the Church at Antioch,’ ‘ prophets and teachers,’ 
and among the rest ‘ Barnabas,’ with whom we are already familiar. 
The others were ‘Simeon, who was surnamed Niger,’ and ‘ Lucius 
of Cyrene,’ and ‘ Manaen, the foster brother of Herod the Tetrarch,’ 
—and ‘Saul,’ who still appears under his Hebrew name. We 
observe, moreover, not only that he is mentioned after Barnabas, 
but that he occupies the lowest place in this enumeration of ‘ pro- 
phets and teachers.’ The distinction between these two offices in 
the Apostolic Church will be discussed hereafter.? At present it is 
sufficient to remark that the ‘prophecy’ of the New Testament 
does not necessarily imply a knowledge of things to come, but rather 
a gift of exhorting with a peculiar force of inspiration. In the 
Church’s early miraculous days the ‘prophet’ appears to have been 
ranked higher than the ‘teacher.’ And we may perhaps infer 
that, up to this point of the history, Barnabas had belonged to the 
rank of ‘prophets,’ and Saul to that of ‘teachers :’ which would 
be in strict conformity with the inferiority of the latter to the 
former, which, as we have seen, has been hitherto observed. 

_ Of the other three, who are grouped with these two chosen mis- 
stonaries, we do not know enough to justify any long disquisition. 

1 Acts xiii. 1. 3 iii i +s 

2 See Chap, XIIL 98, eae ees 1 with 1 Cor. xii. 
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But we may remark in passing that there is a certain interest at- 
taching to each one of them. Simeon is one of those Jews who 
bore a Latin surname in addition to their Hebrew name, like 
‘John whose surname was Mark,’ mentioned in the last verse of 
the preceding chapter, and like Saul himself, whose change of ap- 
pellation will presently be brought under notice. Lucius, probably 
the same who is referred to in the Epistle to the Romans,? is a 
native of Cyrene, that African city which has already been noticed 
as abounding in Jews, and which sent to Jerusalem our Saviour’s 
cross-bearer.* Manaen is spoken of as the foster-brother of Herod 
the Tetrarch: this was Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee; 
and since we learn from Josephus‘ that this Herod and his brother 
Archelaus were children of the same mother, and afterwards edu- 
cated together at Rome, it is probable that this Christian prophet 
or teacher had spent his early childhood with those two princes, 
who were now both banished from Palestine to the banks of the 
Rhone.® 

These were the most conspicuous persons in the Church of 
Antioch, when a revelation was received of the utmost importance. 
The occasion on which the revelation was made seems to have been 
a fit preparation for it. The Christians were engaged in religious 
services of peculiar solemnity. The Holy Ghost spoke to them 
‘as they ministered unto the Lord and fasted.’ The word here 
translated ‘ministered,’ has been taken by opposite controversialists 
to denote the celebration of the ‘sacrifice of the mass’ on the one 
hand, or the exercise of the office of ‘preaching’ on the other. It 
will be safer if we say simply that the Christian community at 
Antioch was engaged in one united act of prayer and humiliation. 
That this solemnity would be accompanied by words of exhortation, 
and that it would be crowned and completed by the Holy Com- 
munion, is more than probable; that it was accompanied with 
Fasting’ we are expressly told. These religious services might 
have had a special reference to the means which were to be adopted 
for the spread of the Gospel now evidently intended for all ; and 
the words ‘separate me now’ Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them,’ may have been an answer to specific 


1 See Acts xiii. 9. Compare Col. iv. 
tes 

2 Rom. xvi. 21. There is no rea- 
son whatever for supposing that St. 
Luke is meant. The Latin form of 
his name would be ‘ Lucanus,’ not 
‘Lucius.’ 

3 See above, p. 15, n. 3. 

4 Their mother’s name was Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan. War, i. 28, 4. 
See Ant. xvii. 1, 3. One of the sect 
of the Essenes (see p. 29), who bore 
the name of Manaen or Manaem, is 
mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xv. 10, 
5) as having foretold to Herod the 
Great, in the days of his obscurity, 
both his future power and future 
wickedness. The historian adds, that 


Herod afterwards treated the Essenes 
with great kindness. Nothing is more 
likely than that this Manaen was the 
father of the companion of Herod’s 
children. Another Jew of the same 
name is mentioned, at a later period 
(War, ii. 17, 8,9; Life, 5), as having 
encouraged robberies, and come to a 
violent end. The name is the same 
with that of the King of Israel. 2 
Kings xv. 14-22. 

5 See above, pp. 23 and 45. 

6 For the association of Fasting with 
Ordination, see Bingham’s Antig. of the 
Christ. Ch. Iv. vi. 6, XX1. ii. 8. 

7 This little word is important, and 
should have been in the A. V. 
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prayers. How this revelation was made, whether by the mouth of 
some of the prophets who were present, or by the impulse of a 
simultaneous and general inspiration,—whether the route to be 
taken by Barnabas and Saul was at this time precisely indicated,’— 
and whether they had previously received a conscious personal call, 
of which this was the public ratification,*—it is useless to enquire. 
A definite work was pointed out, as now about to be begun under 
the counsel of God ; two definite agents in this work were publicly 
singled out: and we soon see them sent forth to their arduous 
undertaking, with the sanction of the Church at Antioch. 

Their final consecration and departure was the occasion of another 
religious solemnity. A fast was appointed, and prayers were offered 
up; and, with that simple ceremony of ordination * which we trace 
through the earlier periods of Jewish history, and which we here 
see adopted under the highest authority in the Christian Church, 
‘they laid their hands on them, and sent them away.’ The words 
are wonderfully simple; but those who devoutly reflect on this 
great occasion, and on the position of the first Christians at An- 
tioch, will not find it difficult to imagine the thoughts which 
occupied the hearts of the Disciples during these first ‘Ember Days’ 
of the Church*—their deep sense of the importance of the work 
which was now beginning,—their faith in God, on whom they 
could rely in the midst of such difticulties,—their suspense during 
the absence of those by whom their own faith had been fortified,— 
their anxiety for the intelligence they might bring on their return. 

Their first point of destination was the island of Cyprus. It is 
not necessary, though quite allowable, to suppose that this particular 
course was divinely indicated in the original revelation at Antioch. 
Four reasons at least can be stated, which may have induced the 
Apostles, in the exercise of a wise discretion, to turn in the first 
instance to this island. It is separated by no great distance from 
the mainland of Syma ; its high mountain-swmmits are easily seen * 
in clear weather from the coast near the mouth of the Orontes ; and 
in the summer season many vessels must often have been passing 
and repassing between Salamis and Seleucia. Besides this, it was 
the native-place of Barnabas.© Since the time when ‘ Andrew 
found his brother Simon, and brought him to Jesus,’? and the 
Saviour was beloved in the house of ‘Martha and her sister and 
Lazarus,’® the ties of family relationship had not been without 
effect on the progress of the Gospel.? It could not be unnatural to 


1 It is evident that the course of St. work to enter into ecclesiastical con- 


Paul’s journeys was often indeter- 
minate, and regulated either by con- 
venient opportunities (as in Acts xxi. 
2, xxvill. 11), or by compulsion (as 
in xiv. 6, xvii. 14), or by supernatural 
admonitions (xxii. 21, xvi. 6-10). 

2 St. Paul at least had long been 
conscious of his own yocation, and 
could only be waiting to be summoned 
to his work. 

’ It forms no part of the plan of this 


troversies. It is sufficient to refer to 
Acts vi. 6; 1 Tim. iv. 14, v.22; 2 Tim. 
i. 6; Heb. vi. 2. 

* See Bingham, as above. 

® Colonel Chesney speaks of ‘the 
lofty island of Cyprus as seen to the 
8. W. in the distant horizon,’ from the 
bay of Antioch. 

® Acts iv. 36. 

7 John i. 41, 42. 8 John xi. 5. 

® See an instance of this in the life 
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suppose that the truth would be welcomed in Cyprus, when it was 
brought by Barnabas and his kinsman Mark! to their own con- 
nections or friends. Moreover, the Jews were numerous in Salamis. ? 
By sailing to that city they were following the track of the syna- 
gogues. Their mission, it is true, was chiefly to the Gentiles ; but 
their surest course for reaching them was through the medium of 
the Proselytes and the Hellenistic Jews. To these considerations 
we must add, in the fourth place, that some of the Cypriotes were 
already Christians. No one place out of Palestine, with the excep- 
tion of Antioch, had been so honourably associated with the work 
of successful evangelisation.® 

The palaces of Antioch were connected with the sea by the river 
Orontes. Strabo says that in his time they sailed up the stream in 
one day; and Pausanias speaks of great Roman works which had 
improved the navigation of the channel. Probably it was navigable 
by vessels of some considerable size, and goods and passengers were 
conveyed by water between the city and the sea. Even in our own 
day, though there is now a bar at the mouth of the river, there has 
been a serious project of uniting it by a canal with the Huphrates, 
and so of re-establishing one of the old lines of commercial inter- 
course between the Mediterranean and the Indian Sea. The Orontes 
comes from the valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and 
does not, like many rivers, vary capriciously between a winter- 
torrent and a thirsty watercourse, but flows on continually to the 
sea. Its waters are not clear, but they are deep and rapid. Their 
course has been compared to that of the Wye. They wind round 
the bases of high and precipitous cliffs, or by richly cultivated 
banks, where the vegetation of the South,—the vine and the fig- 
tree, the myrtle, the bay, the ilex, and the arbutus,—are mingled 
with dwarf oak and English syeamore.* If Barnabas and Saul came 
down by water from Antioch, this was the course of the boat which 
conveyed them. If they travelled the five or six leagues” by land, 
they crossed the river at the north side of Antioch, and came along 
the base of the Pierian hills by a route which is now roughly 
covered with fragrant and picturesque shrubs, but which then 
doubtless was a track well worn by travellers, like the road from the 
Pirzeus to Athens, or from Ostia to Rome.° 

Seleucia united the two characters of a fortress and a seaport. 
Tt was situated on a rocky eminence, which is the southern extremity 
of an elevated range of hills projecting from Mount Amanus. From 
the south-east, where the ruins of the Antioch Gate are still con- 
spicuous, the ground rose towards the north-east into high and craggy 


of St. Paul himself. Acts xxiii, 16- 
33. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 16. 

1 Acts xiii. 5. See xii. 25, and p. 
107, n. 4, above. 

2 Acts xii. 5. See below, p. 115. 

3 See Acts iv. 36, xi. 19, 20, xx1. 
16. 

4 Wor views, with descriptions, see 
Fisher’s Syria, 1. 5, 19, 77, 11. 28. 

5 Colonel Chesney says, ‘The wind- 


ings give a distance of about forty-one 
miles, whilst the journey by land is 
only sixteen miles and a half’—R. G. 
J. viii. p. 280. 

6 Dr. Yates observed traces of Roman 
pavement on the line of road between 
Antioch and Seleucia. See his com- 
prehensive paper on Seleucia, in the 
Museum of Classical Antiquities fox 
June 1852. 
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summits; and round the greater part of its circumference of four 
miles the city was protected by its natural position. The harbour 
and mercantile suburb were on level ground towards the west; but 
here, as on the only weak point at Gibraltar, strong artificial defences 
had made compensation for the deficiency of nature. Seleucus, who 
had named his metropolis in his father’s honour (p. 101), gave his 
own name to this maritime fortress ; and here, around his tomb," his 
successors contended for the key of Syria. ‘Seleucia by the Sea’ 
was a place of great importance under the Seleucids and the Pto- 
lemies ; and so it remained under the sway of the Romans. In con- 
sequence of its bold resistance to Tigranes, when he was in possession 
of all the neighbouring country, Pompey gave it the privileges of a 
‘Free City ;’* and a cotemporary of St. Paul speaks of it as having 
those privileges still.* 

The most remarkable work among the extant remains of Seleucia, 
is an immense excavation,—probably the same with that which is 
mentioned by Polybius,—leading from the upper part of the ancient 
city to the sea. It consists alternately of tunnels and deep open 
cuttings. It is dificult to give a confident opinion as to the uses for 
which it was intended. But the best conjecture seems to be that it 
was constructed for the purpose of drawing off the water, which 
might otherwise have done mischief to the houses and shipping in 
the lower part of the towa; and so arranged at the same time, as, 
when needful, to supply a rush of water to clear out the port. The 
inner basin, or dock, is now a morass; but its dimensions can be 
measured, and the walls that surrounded it can be distinctly traced.° 
The position of the ancient flood-gates, and the passage through 
which the vessels were moved from the inner to the outer harbour, 
can be accurately marked. The very piers of the outer harbour are 
still to be seen under the water. The southern jetty takes the wider 
sweep, and overlaps the northern, forming a secure entrance and a 
well-protected basin. The stones are of great size, ‘some of them 
twenty feet long, tive feet deep, and six feet wide ;° and they were 
fastened to each other with iron cramps. The masonry of ancient 
Seleucia is still so good, that not long since a Turkish Pasha’? con- 
ceived the idea of clearing out and repairing the harbour. 

These piers® were unbroken when Saul and Barnabas came down 
to Seleucia, and the large stones fastened by their iron cramps pro- 
tected the vessels in the harbour from the swell of the western sea. 
Here, in the midst of unsympathising sailors, the two missionary 


1 Seleucus was buried here. lucia, with the harbour, &c. A more 


2 We may refer especially to the 
chapters in which Polybius gives an 
account of the siege of Seleucia in 
the war of Antiochus the Great with 
Ptolemy. In these chapters we find 
the clearest description both of its 
military importance and of its topo- 
graphy. 

3 Strabo. 
Ten. 2. 

4 Pliny. 

® Pococke gives a rude plan of Se- 


See p. 38. Compare p. 


exact and complete one will be found 
in the memoir of Dr. Yates. 

® Pococke, p. 183. 

7 Ali Pasha, governor of Bagdad in 
1835, once governor of Aleppo. 

8 It seems that the names of the 
piers still retain the memery of this 
occasion. Dr. Yates says that the 
southern pier is called after the Apostle 
Paul, in contradistinction +o its fellow, 
the pier of St. Barnabas, 
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Apostles, with their younger companion, stepped on board the vessel 
which was to convey them to Salamis. As they cleared the port, 
the whole sweep of the bay of Antioch opened on their left,—the 
low ground by the mouth of the Orontes,—the wild and woody 
country beyond it,—and then the peak of Mount Casius, rising 
symmetrically from the very edge of the sea to a height of five 
thousand feet.’ On the right, in the south-west horizon, if the day 
was clear, they saw the island of Cyprus from the first. The cur- 
rent sets north-east and northerly between the island and the Syrian 
coast.’ But with a fair wind, a few hours would enable them to run 
down from Seleucia to Salamis ; and the land would rapidly rise in 
forms well-known and familiar to Barnabas and Mark. 

The coast of nearly every island of the Mediterranean has been 
minutely surveyed and described by British naval officers. The two 
islands which were most intimately connected with St. Paul’s voyages, 
have been among the latest to receive this kind of illustration. The 
soundings of the coast of Crete are now proved to furnish a valuable 
commentary on the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts: and the 
chart of Cyprus should at least be consulted when we read the 
thirteenth chapter. From Cape St. Andrea, the north-eastern point 
of the island, the coast trends rapidly to the west, till it reaches Cape 
Grego,* the south-eastern extremity. The wretched modern town 
of Famagousta is nearer the latter point than the former, and the 
ancient Salamis was situated a short distance to the north of Fama- 
gousta. Near Cape St. Andrea are two or three small islands, 
anciently called ‘The Keys.’ These, if they were seen at all, 
would soon be lost to view. Cape Grego is distinguished by a sin- 
gular promontory of table land, which is very familiar to the sailors 
of our merchantmen and ships of war : and there is little doubt that 
the woodcut given in one of their manuals of sailing directions® re- 
presents that very ‘rough, lofty, table-shaped eminence’ which 


1 <The lofty Jebel-el-Akrab, rising 
5,318 feet above the sea, with its abut- 
ments extending to Antioch.—Ches- 
ney, p. 228. This mountain is, how- 
ever, a conspicuous and_ beautiful 
feature of this bay. St. Paul must 
have seen it in all his voyages to and 
from Antioch. 

2 See above, p. 111, n. 5. 

3¢TIn sailing from the southern 
shores of Cyprus, with the winds ad- 
verse, you should endeavour to ob- 
tain the advantage of the set of the 
current, which between Cyprus and 
the mouths of the Nile always runs to 
the eastward, changing its direction 
to the N. E. and N. as you near the 
coast of Syria.’—Norie, p. 149. ‘The 

- current, in general, continues easterly 
along the Libyan coast, and EH. N. EK. 
off Alexandria; thence advancing to 
the coast of Syria, it sets N. E. and 
more northerly ; so that country ves- 


sels bound from Damietta to an eastern 
port of Cyprus, have been carried 
by the current past the island.’— 
Purdy, p. 276. After leaving the Gulf 
of Scanderoon, the current sets to the 
westward along the south coast of 
Asia Minor, as we shall have oceasion 
to notice hereafter. A curious illus- 
tration of the difficulty sometimes 
experienced in making this passage 
will be found in Meursius, Cyprus, &e., 
p- 158; where the decree of an early 
council is cited, directing the course to 
be adopted on the death of a bishop 
in Cyprus, if the vessel which con- 
veyed the news could not cross to 
Antioch. 

4 The Pedalium of Strabo and Pto- 
lemy. 

5 See the sketch of Cape Grego 
‘N. W. by W., six miles’ in Purdy, 
Pt. ii. p. 253, 
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Strabo mentions in his description of the coast, and which has been 
identified with the Idalium of the classical poets. ‘ 

The ground lies low in the neighbourhood of Salamis ; and the 
town was situated on a bight of the coast to the north of the river 
Pedizus. This low land is the largest plain in Cyprus, and the 
Pediseus is the only true river in the island, the rest being merely 
winter-torrents, flowing in the wet season from the two mountain 
ranges which intersect it from east to west. This plain probably 
represents the kingdom of Teucer, which is familiar to us in the 
early stories of legendary Greece. It stretches inwards between 
the two mountain ranges to the very heart of the country, where 
the modern Turkish capital, Nicosia, is situated.1 In the days of 
historical Greece, Salamis was the capital. Under the Roman 
Empire, if not the seat of government, it was at least the most im- 
portant mercantile town. We have the best reasons for believing 
that the harbour was convenient and capacious.? Thus we can 
form to ourselves some idea of the appearance of the place in the 
reign of Claudius. A large city by the sea-shore, a wide-spread 
plain with corn-fields and orchards, and the blue distance of moun- 
tains beyond, composed the view on which the eyes of Barnabas 
and Saul rested when they came to anchor in the bay of Salamis. 

The Jews, as we should have been prepared to expect, were 
numerous in Salamis. This fact is indicated to us in the sacred 
narrative ; for we learn that this city had several synagogues, while 
other cities had often only one.* The Jews had doubtless been 
established here in considerable numbers in the active period which 
succeeded the death of Alexander. The unparalleled productive- 
ness of Cyprus, and its trade in fruit, wine, flax, and honey would 
naturally attract them to the mercantile port. The farming of the 
copper mines by Augustus to Herod may probably have swelled 
their numbers.° One of the most conspicuous passages in the 
history of Salamis was the insurrection of the Jews in the reign of 
Trajan, when great part of the city was destroyed.* Its demolition 


1 See Pococke’s description, vol. ii. 
pp. 214-217. He gives a rude plan of 
ancient Salamis. The ruined aqueduct 
which he mentions appears to be sub- 
sequent to the time of St. Paul. 

2 See especially the account in Dio- 
dorus Siculus of the great naval vie- 
tory off Salamis, won by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes over Ptolemy. Seylax also 
says that Salamis had a good harbour. 

3 Acts xiii. 5. Compare vi. 9, ix. 
20, and contrast xvii. 1, xviii. 4. 

4 Philo speaks of the Jews of 
Cyprus. 

5 See above, p. 14, n. 2. 

6 «The flame spread to Cyprus, where 
the Jews were numerous and wealthy. 
One Artemio placed himself at their 
head. They rose and massacred 
240,000 of their fellow-citizens: the 
whole populous city of Salamis became 


a desert. The revolt of Cyprus was 
first suppressed; Hadrian, afterwards 
emperor, landed on the island, and 
marched to the assistance of the few 
inhabitants who had been able to act 
on the defensive. He defeated the 
Jews, expelled them from the island, 
to whose beautiful coasts no Jew was 
ever after permitted to approach. If 
one were accidentally wrecked on the 
inhospitable shore, he was instantly 
put to death.—Milman, iii. 111, 112. 
The author says above (p. 109), that 
the Rabbinical traditions are full of the 
sufferings of the Jews in this period. 
In this island there was a massacre 
before the time of the rebellion, ‘and 
the sea that broke upon the shores of 
Cyprus was tinged with the red hue 
of carnage.’ 
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was completed by an earthquake. It was rebuilt by a Christian 
emperor, from whom it received its medieval name of Constantia, ? 

It appears that the proclamation of the Gospel was confined by 
Barnabas and Saul to the Jews and the synagogues. We have no 
information of the length of their stay, or the success of theit: 
labours. Some stress seems to be laid on the fact that John 
(i.e. Mark) ‘was their minister.’ Perhaps we are to infer from 
this, that his hands baptized the Jews and Proselytes, who were 
convinced by the preaching of the Apostles. 

From Salamis they travelled to Paphos, at the other extremity 
of the island. The two towns were probably connected together 
by a well-travelled and frequented road.? It is indeed likely that, 
even under the Empire, the islands of the Greek part of the Medi- 
terranean, as Crete and Cyprus, were not so completely provided 
with lines of internal communication as those which were nearer 
the metropolis, and had been longer under Roman occupation, such 
as Corsica and Sardinia. But we cannot help believing that Roman 
roads were laid down in Cyprus and Crete, after the manner of the 
modern English roads in Corfu and the other Ionian islands, which 
islands, in their social and political condition, present many points 
of resemblance to those which were under the Roman sway in the 
time of St. Paul. On the whole, there is little doubt that his 
journey from Salamis to Paphos, a distance from east to west of 
not more than a hundred miles, was accomplished in a short time 
and without difficulty. 

Paphos was the residence of the Roman governor. The appear- 
ance of the place (if due allowance is made for the differences of 
the nineteenth century and the first) may be compared with that 
of the town of Corfu in the present day, with its strong garrison 
of imperial soldiers in the midst of a Greek population, with its 
mixture of two languages, with its symbols of a strong and steady 
power side by side with frivolous amusements, and with something 
of the style of a court about the residence of its governor. All 
the occurrences, which are mentioned at Paphos as taking place on 
the arrival of Barnabas and Saul, are grouped so entirely round 
the governor’s person, that our attention must be turned for a time 
to the condition of Cyprus, as a Roman province, and the position 
and character of Sergius Paulus. 

From the time when Augustus united the world under his own 
power, the provinces were divided into two different classes. The 
business of the first Hmperor’s life was to consolidate the imperial 
system under the show of administering a republic. He retained 
the names and semblances of those liberties and rights which Rome 
had once enjoyed. He found two names in existence, the one of 
which was henceforth inseparably blended with the Imperial dignity 
and Military command, the other with the authority of the Senate 
and its Civil administration. The first of these names was “Preetor,’ 


'1 Jerome speaks of it under this Barnabas, and a grotto where he is 
name. said to have been buried, after suffering 
2 On the west of Salamis, in the martyrdom in the reign of Nero. A 
direction of Paphos, Pococke saw a road is marked between Salamis and 
eburch and monastery dedicated to Paphos in the Pentingerian Table 
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the second was ‘Consul.’ Both of them were retained in Italy ; 
and both were reproduced in the Provinces as ‘ Propreetor’ and 
‘Proconsul.’?! He told the Senate and people that he would re- 
lieve them of all the anxiety of military proceedings, and that he 
would resign to them those provinces, where soldiers were unneces- 
sary to secure the fruits of a peaceful administration.” He would 
take upon himself all the care and risk of governing the other 
provinces, where rebellion might be apprehended, and where the 
proximity of warlike tribes made the presence of the legions per- 
petually needful. These were his professions to the Senate: but 
the real purpose of this ingenious arrangement was the disarming 
of the Republic, and the securing to himself the absolute control 
of the whole standing army of the Empire.* The scheme was suf- 
ficiently transparent; but there was no sturdy national life in 
Italy to resist his despotic innovations, and no foreign civilised 
powers to arrest the advance of imperial aggrandisement; and 
thus it came to pass that Augustus, though totally destitute of the 
military genius either of Cromwell or Napoleon, transmitted to his 
successors a throne guarded by an invincible army, and a system 
of government destined to endure through several centuries. 
Hence we find in the reign, not only of Augustus, but of each of 
his successors, from Tiberius to Nero, the provinces divided inte 
these two classes. On the one side we have those which are sup- 
posed to be under the Senate and people. The governor is ap- 
pointed by lot, as in the times of the old republic. He carries 
with him the lictors and fasces, the insignia of a Consul ; but he is 
destitute of military power. His office must be resigned at the 
expiration of a year. He is styled - Proconsul,’ and the Greeks, 
translating the term, call him ’Av@izaroc.* On the other side are 
the provinces of Caesar. The Governor may be styled ‘ Pro- 
preetor,’ or ’Avtisrparnyoc, but he is more properly ‘ Legatus,’ or 
\lpecBevr7¢,—the representative or ‘ Commissioner’ of the Emperor. 
He goes out from Italy with all the pomp of a military commander, 
and he does not return till the Emperor recalls him.’ And to com- 
plete the symmetry and consistency of the system, the subordinate 
districts of these imperial provinces are regulated by the Emperor’s 
‘Procurator’ (‘fiirpomoc), or ‘High Steward.” The New Testa- 
ment, in the strictest conformity with the other historical autho- 


1 It is important, as we shall see 


presently, to notice Dio Cassius’s 
further statement, that all governors 
of the Senate’s provinces were to be 
called Proconsuls, whatever their pre- 
vious office might have been, and all 
governors of the Emperor’s provinces 
were to be styled Legati or Propretors, 
even if they had been Consuls. 

2 The ‘unarmed provinces’ of Taci- 
tus, in his account of the state of the 
Empire at the death of Nero. Hisé. 
TR 

8 Suetonius and Dio Cassius. 

4 Which our English translators 


have rendered by the ambiguous word 
‘deputy.’ Acts xiii. 7. ‘The deputy of 
the country, Sergius Paulus.’ ‘ Gallio 
was the deputy of Achaia,’ Ibid. xviii. 
12. * There are deputies,’ Ibid. xix. 38. 

5 All these details are stated, and 
the two kinds of governors very ac- 
curately distinguished in the 53rd 
Book of Dio Cassius, ch. 13. It should 
be remarked that érapyia (the word 
still used for the subdivisions of the 
modern Greek Kingdom) is applied 
indiscriminately to both kinds of pro- 
vinces. 
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rities of the period, gives us examples of both kinds of provincial 
administration. We are told by Strabo, and by Dio Cassius, that 
‘Asia’ and ‘Achaia’ were assigned to the Senate ; and the title 
which in each case is given to the Governor in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is ‘Proconsul.’! The same authorities inform us that 
Syria was an imperial province,’ and no such title as ‘ Proconsul’ 
is assigned by the sacred writers to ‘Cyrenius Governor of Syria,’® 
or to Pilate, Festus, and Felix,* the Procurators of Judea, which, 
as we have seen (p. 21), was a dependency of that great and un- 
settled province. 

Dio Cassius informs us, in the same passage where he tells us 
that Asia and Achaia were provinces of the Senate, that Cyprus was 
retained by the Emperor for himself.* If we stop here, we naturally 
ask the question, —and some have asked the question rather hastily, 
—how it comes to pass that St. Luke speaks of Sergius Paulus by 
the style of ‘Proconsul?’ But any hesitation concerning the strict 
accuracy of the sacred historian’s language is immediately set at 
rest by the very next sentence of the secular historian,*—in which 
he informs us that Augustus restored Cyprus to the Senate in 
exchange for another district of the Empire,—a statement which he 
again repeats in a later passage of his work.’ It is evident, then, 
that the governor’s style and title from this time forward would be 
‘Proconsul.’ But this evidence, however satisfactory, is not all 
that we possess. The coin, which is engraved at the end of the 
chapter, distinctly presents to us a Cyprian Proconsul of the reign 
of Claudius. And inscriptions, which could easily be adduced,’ 
supply us with the names of additional governors,’ who were among 
the predecessors or successors of Sergius Paulus. 

It is remarkable that two men called Sergius Paulus are described 
in very similar terms by two physicians who wrote in Greek, the 
one a Heathen, the other a Christian. The Heathen writer is Galen. 
He speaks of his cotemporary as a man interested and well versed 
in philosophy.'® The Christian writer is St. Luke, who tells us here 
that the governor of Cyprus was a ‘prudent’ man, who ‘desired 
to hear the Word of God.’ This governor seems to have been of a 
candid and inquiring mind ; nor will this philosophical disposition 
be thought inconsistent with his connection with the Jewish im- 
postor, whom Saul and Barnabas found at the Paphian court, by 
those who are acquainted with the intellectual and religious ten- 
dencies of the age. 


1 *AvOvraros, Xviil. 12, xix. 38. 

2 Strabo and Dio. 

3 Luke ii. 2. 

4 The word invariably used in the 
New Testament is ‘Hyexév, This is a 
general term, like the Roman ‘ Preeses’ 
and the English ‘Governor ;’ as may 
be seen by comparing Luke ii. 2 with 
iii. 1, and observing that the very 
same word is applied to the offices of 
the Procurator of Judea, the Legatus 
of Syria, and the Emperor himself. 
Josephus generally uses ‘Extzpozos for 
the Procurator of Judea, and ‘Hycnav 


for the Legatus of Syria, 

5 Along with Syria and Cilicia. 

6 Dio Cass. liii. 12. 7 Thid. liv. 4. 

8 One is given in the larger editions 
of this work. 

9 When we find, either on coins and 
inscriptions, or in Scripture, detached 
notices of provincial governors not 
mentioned elsewhere, we should bear 
in mind what has been said above (p. 
116), that the Proconsul was appointed 
annually. 

10 The two were separated by an 
interval of a hundred years. 
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For many years before this time, and many years after, impostors 


from the East, pretending to magical powers, had great influence _ 


over the Roman mind. All the Greek and Latin literature of the 
empire, from Horace to Lucian, abounds in proof of the prevalent 
credulity of this sceptical period. Unbelief, when it has become 
conscious of its weakness, is often glad to give its hand to super- 
stition. The faith of educated Romans was utterly gone. We can 
hardly wonder, when the East was thrown open,—the land of 
mystery,—the fountain of the earliest migrations,—the cradle of 
the earliest religions,— that the imagination both of the populace 
and the aristocracy of Rome became fanatically excited, and thai 
they greedily welcomed the most absurd and degrading supersti- 
tions. Not only was the metropolis of the empire crowded with 
‘hungry Greeks,’ but ‘Syrian fortune-tellers’ flocked into all the 
haunts of public amusement. Athens and Corinth did not now 
contribute the greatest or the worst part of the ‘dregs’ of Rome ; 
but (to adopt Juvenal’s use of that river of Antioch we have lately 
been describing) ‘the Orontes itself flowed into the Tiber.’ 

Every part of the East contributed its share to the general super- 
stition. The gods of Egypt and Phrygia found unfailing votaries. 
Before the close of the republic, the temples of Isis and Serapis had 
been more than once erected, destroyed, and renewed. Josephus 
tells us that certain disgraceful priests of Isis' were crucified at 
Rome by the second Emperor; but this punishment was only a 
momentary check to their sway over the Roman mind. The more 
remote districts of Asia Minor sent their itinerant soothsayers ; 
Syria sent her music and her medicines ; Chaldeea her ‘ Babylonian 
numbers’ and ‘mathematical calculations.’*? To these corrupters 
of the people of Romulus we must add one more Asiatic nation, — 
the nation of the Israelites ;—and it is an instructive employment 
to observe that, while some members of the Jewish people were 
rising, by the Divine power, to the highest position ever occupied 
by men on earth, others were sinking themselves, and others along 
with them, to the lowest and most contemptible degradation. The 
treatment and influence of the Jews at Rome were often too similar 
to those of other Orientals. One year we find them banished ;* 
another year we see them quietly re-established.4 The Jewish 
beggar-woman was the gipsy of the first century, shivering and 
crouching in the outskirts of the city, and telling fortunes,® as 
Ezekiel said of old, ‘for handfuls of barley, and for pieces of 
bread.’® All this catalogue of Oriental impostors, whose influx into 
Rome was a characteristic of the period, we can gather from that 
revolting satire of Juvenal, in which he scourges the follies and 
vices of the Roman women. But not only were the women of 


1 Ant. xviii. 3, 4. 


_® Babylonii Numeri, Hor. i. Od. xi. 2. 
Chaldaice rationes, Cic. Div. ii. 47 
See the whole passage 42-47. The 
Chaldzan astrologers were called ‘Ma- 
thematici ’ (Juv. vi. 562, xiv. 248), 
See the definition in Aulus Gellius, i. 9. 
‘Vulgus, quos gentilitio vocabulo Chal- 


deos dicere oportet, mathematicos dicit.’ 
There is some account of their pro- 
ceedings at the beginning of the four- 
teenth book of the Noctes Attice. 

3 Acts xviii. 2. 

4 Acts xxviii. 17. 

5 Juv. Sat. iii, 13-16, vi. 542-546. 

6 Bzek. xiii. 19. 
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Rome drawn aside into this varied and multiplied fanaticism ; but 
the eminent men of the declining republic, and the absolute sove- 
reigns of the early Empire, were tainted and enslaved by the same 
superstitions, The great Marius had in his camp a Syrian, pro- 
bably a Jewish’ prophetess, by whose divinations he regulated the 
progress of his campaigns. As Brutus, at the beginning of the 
republic, had visited the oracle of Delphi, so Pompey, Crassus, and 
Czesar, at the close of the republic, when the oracles were silent,? 
sought information from Oriental astrology. No picture in the 
great Latin satirist is more powerfully drawn than that in which he 
shows us the Emperor Tiberius ‘sitting on the rock of Capri, with 
his flock of Chaldzans round him.’* No sentence in the great 
Latin historian is more bitterly emphatic than that in which he 
says that the astrologers and sorcerers are a class of men who ‘ will 
always be discarded and always cherished.’* 

What we know, from the literature of the period, to have been the 
case in Rome and in the Empire at large, we see exemplified in a 
province in the case of Sergius Paulus. He had attached himself to 
‘a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Barjesus,’ 
and who had given himself the Arabic name of ‘ Elymas,’ or ‘ The 
Wise.’ But the Proconsul was not so deluded by the false prophet,° 
as to be unable, or unwilling, to listen to the true. ‘He sent for 
Barnabas and Saul,’ of whose arrival he was informed, and whose 
free and public declaration of the ‘Word of God’ attracted his 
inquiring mind. Elymas used every exertion to resist them, and to 
hinder the Proconsul’s mind from falling under the influence of their 
Divine doctrine. Truth and falsehood wre brought into visible 
conflict with each other. It is evident, from the graphic character 
of the narrative,—the description of Paul ‘setting his eyes’® on 
the sorcerer,—‘ the mist and the darkness’ which fell on Barjesus, 
—the ‘groping about for some one to lead him,’’—that the 
opposing wonder-workers stood face to face in the presence of the 


1 Niebuhr thinks she was a Jewess. 
Her name was Martha. 

2 Cic. Div. ii. 47. 

3 Juv. Sat. x. 93. 

4° Tac. Hist. i. 22, 

5 For the good and bad senses in 
which the word Méyos was used, see 
Professor Trench’s recent book on the 
Second Chapter of St. Matthew. It is 
worth observing, that Simon Magus 
was a Cyprian, if he is the person 
mentioned by Josephus. Ant. xx. 5, 2. 

6 The word in Acts xiii. 9 is the 
same which is used in xxiii. 1, for 
‘to look intently.’ Our first impres- 
sion is, that there was something 
searching and commanding in St. 
Paul’s eye. But if the opinion is 
correct, that he suffered from an affec- 
tion of the eyes, this word may express 
a peculiarity connected with “his de- 
fective vision. See the Bishop of Win- 


chester’s note (Ministerial Character 
of Christ, p. 555), who compares the 
LXX. in Numb. xxxiii. 55; Josh. 
xxiii. 13, and applies this view to 
the explanation of the difficulty in 
Acts xxiii. 1-5. And it is remark- 
able that,in both the traditional ac- 
counts of Paul’s personal appearance 
which we possess (viz. those of Mala- 
las and Nicephorus), he is said to have 
had contracted eyebrows. Many have 
thought that ‘the thorn in his flesh,’ 
2 Cor. xii. 7, was an affection of the 
eyes. Hence, perhaps, the statement 
in Gal. iv. 14-16, and the allusion to 
his large handwriting, Gal. vi. 11. (See 
our Preface.) 

7 It may be added that these phrases 
seem to imply that the person from 
whence they came was an eye-witness. 
Some have inferred that Luke himself 
Was present, 
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Proconsul,—as Moses and Aaron withstood the magicians at the 
Egyptian court,—Sergius Paulus being in this respect different from 
Pharaoh, that he did not ‘harden his heart.’ es 

The miracles of the New Testament are generally distinguished 
from those of the Old, by being for the most part works of mercy 
and restoration, not of punishment and destruction. Two only of 
Our Lord’s miracles were inflictions of severity, and these were at- 
tended with no harm to the bodies of men. The same law of mercy 
pervades most of those interruptions of the course of nature which 
He gave His servants, the Apostles, power to effect. One miracle of 
wrath is mentioned as worked in His name by each of the great 
Apostles, Peter and Paul; and we can see sufficient reasons why liars 
and hypocrites, like Ananias and Sapphira, and powerful impostors, 
like Elymas Barjesus, should be publicly punished in the face of the 
Jewish and Gentile worlds, and made the examples and warnings of 
every subsequent age of the Church.! A different passage in the 
life of St. Peter presents a parallel which is closer in some respects 
with this interview of St. Paul with the sorcerer in Cyprus. As 
Simon Magus,—who had ‘long time bewitched the people of Sa- 
maria with his sorceries,—was denounced by St. Peter ‘as still 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity,’ and solemnly told that 
‘his heart was not right in the sight of God;’?—-so St. Paul, con- 
scious of his apostolic power, and under the impulse of immediate in- 
spiration, rebuked Barjesus, as a child of that Devil who is the father 
of lies,° as a worker of deceit and mischief,* and as one who sought 
to pervert and distort that which God saw and approved as right.° 
He proceeded to denounce an instantaneous judgment; and, accord- 
ing to his prophetic word, the ‘hand of the Lord’ struck the sorcerer, 
as it had once struck the Apostle himself on the way to Damascus ; 
—the sight of Elymas began to waver,® and presently a darkness 
settled on it so thick, that he ceased to behold the sun’s light. This 
blinding of the false prophet opened the eyes of Sergius Paulus. 
That which had been intended as an opposition to the Gospel, proved 
the means of its extension. We are ignorant of the degree of this 
extension in the island of Cyprus. But we cannot doubt that when 
the Proconsul was converted, his influence would make Chris- 
tianity reputable; and that from this moment the Gentiles of the 
island, as well as the Jews, had the news of salvation brought home 
to them. 

And now, from this point of the Apostolical history, Pau appears 
as the great figure in every picture. Barnabas, henceforward, is 
always in the back-ground. The great Apostle now enters on his 
work as the preacher to the Gentiles; and simultaneously with his 
active occupation of the field in which he was called to labour, his 
name is suddenly changed. As ‘Abram’ was changed into ‘ Abra- 

1 It is not necessary to infer from 4 The word in Acts xiii. 10 ex- 


these passages, or from 1 Cor. v. 3-5, presses the cleverness of a successful 
1 Tim. i. 20, that Peter and Paul had imposture. 

power to inflict these judgments at ° With Acts xiii. 10, compare viii. 21. 
their will. Though, even if they had 6 Acts xiii. 11. This may be used, 
this power, they had also the spirit of in Luke’s medical manner, to express 
love and supernatural knowledge to the stages of the blindness. Compare 


guide them in the use of it. the account of the recovery of the 
* Acts viii. 21-23. 9 ~ John viii. 44. lame man in iii. 8, : 
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ham,’ when God promised that he should be the ‘father of many 
nations ;’—as ‘Simon’ was changed into ‘ Peter,’ when it was said, 
‘On this rock I will build my church;’—so ‘Saul’ is changed. 
into ‘ Paul,’ at the moment of his first great victory among the 
Heathen. What ‘the plains of Mamre by Hebron’ were to the 
patriarch,—what ‘Czsarea Philippi,’! by the fountains of the 
Jordan, was to the fisherman of Galilee,—that was the city of ‘Pa- 
phos,’ on the coast of Cyprus, to the tent-maker of Tarsus. Are we 
to suppose that the name was now really given him for the first time, 
—that he adopted it himself as significant of his own feelings,—or 
that Sergius Paulus conferred it on him in grateful commemoration 
of the benefits he had received,—or that ‘Paul,’ having been a 
Gentile form of the Apostle’s name in early life conjointly with the 
Hebrew ‘Saul,’ was now used to the exclusion of the other, to in- 
dicate that he had receded from his position as a Jewish Christian, 
to become the friend and teacher of the Gentiles? All these 
opinions have found their supporters both in ancient and modern 
times. The question has been alluded to before in this work (p. 
as em will be well to devote some further space to it now, once 
‘or all. 

It cannot be denied that the words in Acts xiii. 9—‘ Saul who 
is also Paul’—are the line of separation between two very distinct 
portions of St. Luke’s biography of the Apostle, in the former of 
which he is uniformly called ‘Saul,’ while in the latter he receives, 
with equal consistency, the name of ‘ Paul.’ It must also be ob- 
served, that the Apostle always speaks of himself under the latter 
designation in every one of his Epistles, without any exception; and 
not only so, but the Apostle St. Peter, in the only passage where he 
has occasion to allude to him,’ speaks of him as ‘our beloved brother 
Paul.’ Weare, however, inclined to adopt the opinion that the Cili- 
cian Apostle had this Roman name, aswell as his other Hebrewname, 
in his earlier days, and even before he was a Christian. This adop- 
tion of a Gentile name is so far from being alien to the spirit of a 
Jewish family, that a similar practice may be traced through all the 
periods of Hebrew History. Beginning with the Persian epoch 
(B.c. 550-350) we find such names as ‘Nehemiah,’ ‘Schammai,’ 
‘ Belteshazzar,’ which betray an Oriental origin, and show that 
Jewish appellatives followed the growth of the living language. In 
the Greek period we encounter the names of ‘Philip,’* and his son 
‘ Alexander,’* and of Alexander’s successors, ‘ Antiochus,’ ‘ Lysi- 
machus,’ ‘Ptolemy,’ ‘Antipater;’® the names of Greek philoso- 
phers, such as ‘Zeno,’ and ‘ Epicurus;’° even Greek mythological 
names, as ‘Jason’ and ‘Menelaus.’? Some of these words will 


1 See Gen. xiii. 18, xvii. 5; Matt. 
xvi. 13-18; and Prof. Stanley’s Ser- 
mon on St. Peter. 

2-2 Pet. iii, 15; 

‘3 Matt. x. 3; Acts vi. 5, xxi. 8; 
Joseph, Ant. xiv. 10, 22. 

4 Acts xix, 33, 34. See 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

Alexander was a common name 
among the Asmoneans, It is said 
that when the great conqueror passed 
through Judea, a promise was made 


to him that all the Jewish children 
born that year should be called * Alex- 
ander.’ 

5 1 Mace, xii. 16, xvi. 11; 2 Macc. 
iv. 29; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10. 

6 These names are in the Mischna 
and the Berenice Inscription. 

7 Jason, Joseph, Ant. xii. 10, 65 
perhaps Acts xvii. 5-9; Rom. xvi. 
21; Menelaus, Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, 1. 
See 2 Mace. iy. 5 
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have been recognised as occurring in the New Testament itself. 
When we mention Roman names adopted by the Jews, the coin- 
cidence is still more striking. ‘Crispus,’! ‘Justus,’* ‘Niger,’® 
are found in Josephus‘ as well as in the Acts. ‘ Drusilla’ and 
‘Priscilla’ might have been Roman matrons. The ‘Aquila’ of St. 
Paul is the counterpart of the ‘ Apella’ of Horace.° Nor need we 
end our survey of Jewish names with the early Roman Empire; 
for, passing by the destruction of Jerusalem, we see Jews, in the 
earlier part of the Middle Ages, calling themselves, ‘ Basil,’ ‘ Leo,’ 
‘Theodosius,’ ‘Sophia;’ and, in the latter part, ‘ Albert,’ ‘ Bene- 
dict,’ ‘Crispin,’ ‘Denys.’ We might pursue our inquiry into the 
nations of modern Europe ; but enough has been said to show, that 
as the Jews have successively learnt to speak Chaldee, Greek, 
Latin, or German, so they have adopted into their families the 
appellations of those Gentile families among whom they have lived. 
It is indeed remarkable that the Separated Nation should bear, in 
the very names recorded in its annals, the trace of every nation 
with whom it has come in contact and never united. 

It is important to our present purpose to remark that double 
names often occur in combination, the one national, the other 
foreign. The earliest instances are ‘ Belteshazzar-Daniel,’ and 
‘Esther-Hadasa.’®° Frequently there was no resemblance or natu- 
ral connection between the two words, as in ‘ Herod-Agrippa,’ ‘ Sa- 
lome-Alexandra,’ ‘ Juda-Aristobulus,’ ‘Simon-Peter.’ Sometimes 
the meaning was reproduced, as in ‘ Malich-Kleodemus.’ At other 
times an alliterating resemblance of sound seems to have dictated 
the choice, as in ‘Jose-Jason,’ ‘ Hillel-Julus,’ ‘ Sawl-Paulus’— 
‘Saul, who is also Paul.’ 

Thus it seems to us that satisfactory reasons can be adduced for 
the double name borne by the Apostle,—without having recourse 7 
to the hypothesis of Jerome, who suggests that, as Scipio was called 
Africanus from the conquest of Africa, and Metellus called Creticus 
from the conquest of Crete, so Saul carried away his new name 
as a trophy of his victory over the Heathenism of the Proconsul 
Paulus—or to that notion, which Augustine applies with much 
rhetorical effect in various parts of his writings, where he alludes 
to the literal meaning of the word ‘ Paulus,’ and contrasts Saul 
the unbridled king, the proud self-confident persecutor of David, 
with Paul, the lowly, the penitent,—who deliberately wished to 
indicate by his very name, that he was ‘ the least of the Apostles,’® 
and ‘less than the least of all Saints.’?® Yet we must not neglect 
the coincident occurrence of these two names in this narrative of 
the events which happened in Cyprus. We need not hesitate to 
dwell on the associations which are connected with the name of 
‘Paulus,’—or on the thoughts which are naturally called up, when 


1 Acts xviii. 8, 2 Acts i. 23, 6 Dan. x.1; Esther ii. 7. So Ze- 
Acts xiii. 1, : rubbabel was called Sheshbazzar. Com- 
Joseph. Life, 68, 65; War, iv.6.1. pare Ezra vy. 16, with Zech. iv. 9. The 
cae: Cor. i, 14; Acts xviii. 7; Oriental practice of adopting names 
ol. iv. 11, which were significant must not be lef 
5 Hor. : Sante 100. Priscilla ap- out of view. oa eee 
pears under the abbreviated form 7 See p. 39, n. 1. 8 
‘Prisca,’ 2 Tim. iv. 19, 9 Eph iii, 8. ge re 
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we notice the critioal passage in the sacred history, where it is first 
given to Saul of Tarsus. It is surely not unworthy of notice that 
as Peter’s first Gentile convert was a member of the Cornelian 
House (p. 96), so the surname of the noblest family of the Amilian 
House * was the link between the Apostle of the Gentiles and his 
convert at Paphos. Nor can we find a nobler Christian version of 
any line of a Heathen poet, than by comparing what Horace says 
of him who fell at Cannze,—‘ anime magne prodigwm Paulwn,’— 
with the words of him who said at Miletus, ‘I count not my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus.’ ? 

And though we imagine, as we have said above, that Saul had 
the name of Paul at an earlier period of his life,—and should be 
inclined to conjecture that the appellation came from some connec- 
tion of his ancestors (perhaps as manumitted slaves) with some 
member of the Roman family of the Atmilian Pauli ;*—yet we 
cannot believe it accidental that the words,* which have led to this 
discussion, occur at this particular point of the inspired narrative. 
The Heathen name rises to the surface at the moment when St. 
Paul visibly enters on his office as the Apostle of the Heathen. 
The Roman name is stereotyped at the moment when he converts 
the Roman governor. And the place where this occurs is Paphos, 
the favourite sanctuary of a shameful idolatry. At the very spot 
which was notorious throughout the world for that which the 
Gospel forbids and destroys,—there, before he sailed for Perga, 
having achieved his victory, the Apostle erected his trophy,°—as 
Moses, when Amalek was discomfited, ‘built an altar, and called 
the name of it Jehovah-Nissi,—the Lord my banner.’ ° 


Proconsul of Cyprus.’ 


1 Paulus was the cognomen of a 
family of the Gens Aimilia. The 
stemma is given in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Classical Biography, under Paulus 
fEmilius. The name must of course 
have been given to the first individual 
who bore it from the smallness of his 
stature. It should be observed, that 
both Malalas and Nicephorus (quoted 
above) speak of St. Paul as short of 
stature. 

2 Hor. 1. Od. xii. 87; Acts xx. 24. 
Compare Phil. iii. 8. 

3 Compare the case of Josephus, al- 
luded to above, p. 38. 

4 Acts xiii. 9. 


5 The words of Jerome alluded to 
above are: ‘ Victoriz sus éropea retu- 
lit, erexitque vexillum.’ 

6 Exod. xvii. 15. 

7 The woodcut is from Akerman’s 
Numismatic Illustrations, p. 41. Spe- 
cimens of the coin are in the Imperial 
Cabinet at Vienna, and in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi. There are other 
Cyprian coins of the Imperial age, with 
PROCOS in Roman characters. Many 
Cyprian coins of the reign of Clandius 
are of the red copper of the island: a 
fact, peculiarly interesting to us, if the 
notion, mentioned p. 14, n. 2, and p. 
114, be correct. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Old and New Paphos.—Departure from Cyprus.—Coast of Pamphylia.—Perga. 
—Mark’s Return to Jerusalem.—Mountain Scenery of Pisidia—Situation of 
Antioch.—The Synagogue.—Address to the Jews.—Preaching to the Gentiles. 
—Persecution by the Jews.—History and Description of Icontum.—Lycaonia. 
—Derbe and Lystra.—Healing of the Cripple—Idolatrous Worship offered to 
Paul and Barnabas.—Address to the Gentiles.—St. Paul stoned.—Timotheus. 

-The Apostles retrace their Journey.—Perga and Attaleia——Return to Syria. 


Tue banner of the Gospel was now displayed on the coasts of the 
Heathen. The Glad Tidings had ‘passed over to the isles of 
Chittim,’ ' and had found a willing audience in that island, which, 
in the vocabulary of the Jewish Prophets, is the representative of 
the trade and civilisation of the Mediterranean Sea. Cyprus was 
the early meeting-place of the Oriental and Greek forms of social 
life. Originally colonised from Phoenicia, it was successively subject 
to Hgypt, to Assyria, and to Persia. The settlements of the Greeks 
on its shores had begun in a remote period, and their influence 
gradually advanced, till the older links of connection were entirely 
broken by Alexander and his successors. But not only in political 
and social relations, by the progress of conquest and commerce, was 
Cyprus the meeting-place of Greece and the East. Here also their 
forms of idolatrous worship met and became blended together. 
Paphos was, indeed, a sanctuary of Greek religion : on this shore 
the fabled goddess first landed, when she rose from the sea: this 
was the scene of a worship celebrated in the classical poets, from 
the age of Homer, down to the time when Titus, the son of Ves- 
pasian, visited the spot in the spirit of a Heathen pilgrim, on his 
way to subjugate Judxa.? But the polluted worship was originally 
introduced from Assyria or Phoenicia: the Oriental form under 
which the goddess was worshipped, is represented on Greek coins :3 
the Temple bore a curious resemblance to those of Astarte at Car- 
thage or Tyre : and Tacitus pauses to describe the singularity of 
the altar and the ceremonies, before he proceeds to narrate the 
campaign of Titus. And here it was that we have seen Christianity 
firmly established by St. Paul,—in the very spot where the super- 


1 The general notion intended by 


nected with Citiwm, which was a Phe- 
the phrases ‘isles’ and ‘coasts’ of 


nician colony in Cyprus. 


‘Chittim,’ seems to have been ‘the 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean 
to the west and north-west of Judea.’ 
Numb. xxiv. 24; Jer. ii. 10; Ezek. 
Xxvil. 6. See Gen. x.4, 5; Isai. xxiii. 
1; Dan. xi. 30. But primarily the 
name is. believed to have been con- 


2 Tac. Hist. ii. 2-4. Compare Suet. 
Tit. 5. Tacitus speaks of magnificent 
offerings presented by kings and others 
to the Temple at Old Paphos. 


3 A specimen is given in the larger 
editions. 
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stition of Syria had perverted man’s natural veneration and love 
of mystery, and where the beautiful creations of Greek thought 
had administered to what Athanasius, when speaking of Paphos, 
well describes as the ‘ deification of lust.’ 

The Paphos of the poets, or Old Paphos, as it was afterwards 
called, was situated on an eminence at a distance of nearly two 
miles from the sea. New Paphos was on the sea-shore, about ten 
miles to the north.' But the old town still remained as the sanc- 
tuary which was visited by Heathen pilgrims ; profligate processions, 
at stated seasons, crowded the road between the two towns, as they 
crowded the road between Antioch and Daphne (p. 103); and 
small models of the mysterious image were sought as eagerly by 
strangers as the little ‘ silver shrines’ of Diana at Ephesus. (Acts 
xix. 24.) Doubtless the position of the old town was an illus- 
tration of the early custom, mentioned by Thucydides, of building 
at a safe distance from the shore, at a time when the sea was infested 
by pirates ; and the new town had been established in a place con- 
venient for commerce, when navigation had become more secure. 
It was situated on the verge of a plain, smaller than that of Salamis, 
and watered by a scantier stream than the Pedizeus.* Not long 
before the visit of Paul and Barnabas it had been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Augustus had rebuilt it; and from him it had received 
the name of Augusta or Sebaste.* But the old name still retained 
its place in popfilar usage, and has descended to modern times. 
The ‘Paphos’ of Strabo, Ptolemy, and St. Luke became the 
‘Papho’ of the Venetians and the ‘ Baffa’ of the Turks. A second 
series of Latin architecture has crumbled into decay. Mixed up 
with the ruins of palaces and churches are the poor dwellings of 
the Greek and Mahommedan inhabitants, partly on the beach, but 
chiefly on a low ridge of sandstone rock, about two miles* from the 
ancient port; for the marsh, which once formed the limit of the 
port, makes the shore unhealthy during the heats of summer by its 
noxious exhalations. One of the most singular features of the 
neighbourhood consists of the curious caverns excavated in the 


1 Or rather the north-west. See 
the Admiralty Chart. 

2 See p. 114. 

3 The Greek form Sebaste, instead 
of Augusta, occurs in an inscription 
found on the spot, which is further 
interesting as containing the name of 
another Paulus. 

4 This is the distance between the 
Ktema and the Marina given by 
Captain Graves. In Purdy’s Sailing 
Directions (p. 251) it is stated to be 
only half a mile. Captain Graves 
says: ‘In the vicinity are numerous 
ruins and ancient remains ; but when 
so many towns have existed, and so 
many have severally been destroyed, 
all must be left to conjecture. A 
number of columns broken and much 
mutilated are lying about, and some 


substantial and well-built vaults, or 
rather subterraneous communications, 
under a hill of slight elevation, are 
pointed out by the guides as the 
remains of a temple dedicated to 
Venus. Then there are numerous 
excavations in the sandstone hills, 
which probably served at various 
periods the double purpose of habita- 
tions and tombs. Several monasteries 
and churches now in ruins, of a low 
Gothic architecture, are more easily 
identified ; but the crumbling frag- 
ments of the sandstone with which 
they were constructed only add to 
the incongruous heap around, that now 
covers the palace of the Paphian 
Venus.’—MS. note by Captain Graves, 
R.N. 
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rocks, which have been used both for tombs and for dwellings. The 
harbour is now almost blocked up, and affords only shelter for boats. 
‘The Venetian stronghold, at the extremity of the Western mole, is 
fast crumbling into ruins. The mole itself is broken up, and every 
year the massive stones of which it was constructed are rolled over 
from their original position into the port.’! The approaches to the 
harbour can never have been very safe, in consequence of the ledge 
of rocks? which extends some distance into the sea. At present, 
the eastern entrance to the anchorage is said to be the safer of the 
two. The western, under ordinary circumstances, would be more 
sonvenient for a vessel clearing out of the port, and about to sail for 
the Gulf of Pamphylia. 

We have remarked in the last chapter, that it is not difficult to 
imagine the reasons which induced Paul and Barnabas, on their de- 
parture from Seleucia, to visit first the island of Cyprus. It is not 
quite so easy to give an opinion upon the motives which directed 
their course to the coast of Pamphylia, when they had passed through 
the native island of Barnabas, from Salamis to Paphos. It might 
be one of those circumstances which we call accidents, and which, 
as they never influence the actions of ordinary men without the pre- 
determining direction of Divine Providence, so were doubtless used 
by the same Providence to determine the course even of Apostles. 
As St. Paul, many years afterwards, joined at Myra that vessel in 
which he was shipwrecked,* and then was conveyed to Puteoli in a 
ship which had accidentally wintered at Malta,4—so on this occasion 
there might be some small craft in the harbour at Paphos, bound 
for the opposite gulf of Attaleia, when Paul and Barnabas were 
thinking of their future progress. The distance is not great, and 
frequent communication, both political and commercial, must have 
taken place between the towns of Pamphylia and those of Cyprus.® 
It is possible that St. Paul, having already preached the Gospel in 
Cilicia,® might wish now to extend it among those districts which 
lay more immediately contiguous, and the population of which was, 
in some respects, similar to that of his native province.?’ He might 
also reflect that the natives of a comparatively unsophisticated 
district might be more likely to receive the message of salvation 
than the inhabitants of those provinces which were more completely 
penetrated with the corrupt civilisation of Greece and Rome. Or 
his thoughts might be turning to those numerous families of Jews, 
whom he well knew to be settled in the great towns beyond Mount 
Taurus, such as Antioch in Pisidia, and Iconium in Lycaonia, with 
the hope that his Master’s cause would be most successfully advanced 


1 Captain Graves. MS. 5 And perhaps Paphos more espe- 

* «A great ledge of rock lies in the cially, as the seat of government. At 
entrance to Papho, exending about a present Khalandri (Guinar), to the 
league ; you may sail in either to the south-east of Attaleia and Perga, is 
eastward or westward of it, but the the port from which the Tatars from 
eastern passage is the widest and best.’ Constantinople, conveying government 
—Purdy, p. 251. The soundings may despatches, usually cross to Cyprus. 
be seen in the Admiralty Chart. 6 See pp. 87-89. 


3 Acts xxvii. 5, 6. 7 Strabo states this distinctly. 
4 Acts xxviii. 11-13. istinetly 
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among those Gentiles who flocked there, as everywhere, to the 
worship of the Synagogue. Or, finally, he may iuave had a direct 
revelation from on high, and a vision, like that which had already 
appeared to him in the Temple,! or like that which he afterwards 
saw on the confines of Europe and Asia,? may have directed the 
course of his voyage. Whatever may have been the calculations of 
his own wisdom and prudence, or whatever supernatural intimations 
may have reached him, he sailed, with his companions Barnabas and 
John, in some vessel, of which the size, the cargo, and the crew, are 
unknown to us, past the promontories of Drepanum and Acamas, 
and then across the waters of the Pamphylian Sea, leaving on the 
right the cliffs* which are the western boundary of Cilicia, to the 
innermost bend of the bay of Attaleia. 

This bay is a remarkable feature in the shore of Asia Minor ; and 
it is not without some important relations with the history of this 
part of the world. It forms a deep indentation in the general coast- 
line, and is bordered by a plain, which retreats itself like a bay into 
the mountains. From the shore to the mountains, across the widest 
part of the plain, the distance is a journey of eight or nine hours. 
Three principal rivers intersect this level space: the Catarrhactes, 
which falls over sea-cliffs near Attaleia, in the waterfalls which 
suggested its name; and farther to the east the Cestrus and Eury- 
medon, which flow by Perga and Aspendus, to a low and sandy shore. 
About the banks of these rivers, and on the open waters of the bay, 
whence the eye ranges freely over the ragged mountain summits 
which inclose the scene, armies and fleets had engaged in some of 
those battles of which the results were still felt in the day of St. 
Paul. From the base of that steep shore on the west, where a rugged 
knot of mountains is piled up into snowy heights above the rocks of 
Phaselis, the united squadron of the Romans and Rhodians sailed 
across the bay in the year 190 b.c.; and it was in rounding that 
promontory near Side on the east, that they caught sight of the ships 
of Antiochus, as they came on by the shore with the dreadful Han- 
nibal on board. And close to the same spot where the Latin power 
then defeated the Greek king of Syria, another battle had been 
fought at an earlier period, in which the Greeks gave one of their 
last blows to the retreating force of Persia, and the Athenian Cimon 
gained a victory both by land and sea; thus winning, according to 
the boast of Plutarch, in one day the laurels of Platza and Salamis. 
On that occasion a large navy sailed up the river Eurymedon as far 
as Aspendus. Now, the bar at the mouth of the river would make 
this impossible. The same is the case with the river Cestrus, which, 
Strabo says, was navigable in his day, for sixty stadia, or seven miles, 
to the city of Perga. Ptolemy calls this city an inland town of 
Pamphylia; but so he speaks of Tarsus in Cilicia. And we have 
seen that Tarsus, though truly called an inland town, as being some 
distance from the coast, was nevertheless a mercantile harbour. Its 
relation with the Cydnus was similar to that of Perga with the 

1 Teel . 86, nd Alaya (the ancient Coracesium), 

2 ee sara a Mog bee Dee ia ar cits of 500 and 600 feet 

3 About C. Anamour (Anemurium, high. 
the southernmost point of Asia Minor), 
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Cestrus : and the vessel which brought St, Paul to win more glorious 
victories than those of the Greek and Roman battles of the Eury- 
medon,—came up the course of the Cestrus to her moorings near the 
Temple of Diana. 

All that Strabo tells us of this city is that the Temple of Diana 
was on an eminence at some short distance, and that an annual 
festival was held in honour of the goddess. The chief associations 
of Perga are with the Greek rather than the Roman period : and its 
existing remains are described as being ‘ purely Greek, there being 
no trace of any later inhabitants.’ Its prosperity was probably 
arrested by the building of Attaleia? after the death of Alexander, 
in a more favourable situation on the shore of the bay. Attaleia has 
never ceased to be an important town since the day of its foundation 
by Attalus Philadelphus. But when the traveller pitches his tent 
at Perga, he finds only the encampments of shepherds, who pasture 
their cattle amidst the ruins. These ruins are walls and towers, 
columns and cornices, a theatre and a stadium, a broken aqueduct 
encrusted with the calcareous deposit of the Pamphylian streams, 
and tombs scattered on both sides of the site of the town. Nothing 
else remains of Perga but the beauty of its natural situation, ‘ be- 
tween and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive valley in 
front, watered by the river Cestrus, and backed by the mountains 
of the Taurus.’? 

The coins of Perga are a lively illustration of its character as a 
city of the Greeks.* We have no memorial of its condition as a city 
of the Romans; nor does our narrative require us to delay any 
longer in describingit. The Apostles made no long stay in Perga. 
This seems evident, not only from the words used at this point of 
the history,’ but from the marked manner in which we are told 
that they did stay,° on their return from the interior. One event, 
however, is mentioned as occurring at Perga, which, though noticed 
incidentally and in few words, was attended with painful feelings 
at the time, and involved the most serious consequences. It musi 
have occasioned deep sorrow to Paul and Barnabas, and possibly 
even then some mutual estrangement: and afterwards it became 
the cause of their quarrel and separation.? Mark ‘departed from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work.’ He 
came with them up the Cestrus as far as Perga; but there he for- 
sook them, and, taking advantage of some vessel which was sailing 
towards Palestine, he ‘returned to Jerusalem,’® which had been 
his home in earlier years.? We are not to suppose that this implied 
an absolute rejection of Christianity. A soldier who has wavered 
in one battle may live to obtain a glorious victory. Mark was 


' Perhaps some modification is re- 
quisite here. Mr. Falkener noticed that 
the architectural details of the theatre 
and stadium are Roman. 

2 Acts xiv. 25. 

3 This description is quoted or bor- 
rowed from Sir C. Fellows’ Asia Minor, 
1839, pp. 190-193. 

* One of them, with Diana and the 
stag, is given in the larger edition. 


5 This will be seen by comparing the 
Greek of Acts xiii. 14, with xiv. 24, 
Similarly, a rapid journey is implied in 
vit 

6 «When they had preached the 
Word in Perga, they went down,’ &c, 
—Acts xiv. 25. 

7 Acts xv. 37-39. 

8 Acts xiii. 13. 

9 Acts xii, 12, 25 
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afterwards not unwilling to accompany the Apostles on a second 
missionary journey ; and actually did accompany Barnabas again 
to Cyprus.” Nor did St. Paul always retain his unfavourable 
judgment of him (Acts xv. 38), but long afterwards, in his Roman 
imprisonment, commended him to the Colossians, as one who was 
‘a fellow-worker unto the Kingdom of God,’ and ‘a comfort’ to 
himself :* and in his latest letter, just before his death, he speaks 
of him again as one ‘profitable to him for the ministry.’+ Yet if 
we consider all the circumstances of his life, we shall not find it 
difficult to blame his conduct in Pamphylia, and to see good reasons 
why Paul should afterwards, at Antioch, distrust the steadiness of 
his character. The child of a religious mother, who had sheltered 
in her house the Christian Disciples in a fierce persecution, he had 
joined himself to Barnabas and Saul, when they travelled from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, on their return from a mission of charity. 
He had been a close spectator of the wonderful power of the 
religion of Christ, —he had seen the strength of faith under trial in 
his mother’s home,—he had attended his kinsman Barnabas in his 
labours of zeal and love,—he had seen the word of Paul sanctioned 
and fulfilled by miracles,—he had even been the ‘minister’ of 
Apostles in their successful enterprise ;° and now he forsook them, 
when they were about to proceed through greater difficulties to 
more glorious success, We are not left in doubt as to the real cha- 
racter of his departure. He was drawn from the work of God by 
the attraction of an earthly home.® As he looked up from Perga to 
the Gentile mountains, his heart failed him, and he turned back 
with desire towards Jerusalem. He could not resolve to continue 
persevering, ‘in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of 
robbers.’? 

‘Perils of rivers’ and ‘perils of robbers’—these words express 
the very dangers which St. Paul would be most likely to encounter 
on his journey from Perga in Pamphylia to Antioch in Pisidia. The 
lawless and marauding habits of the population of those mountains 
which separate the table-land in the interior of Asia Minor from 
the plains on the south coast, were notorious in all parts of ancient 
history. Strabo uses the same strong language both of the Isau- 
rians® who separated Cappadocia from Cilicia, and of their neigh- 
bours the Pisidians, whose native fortresses were the barrier 
between Phrygia and Pamphylia. We have the same character of 
the latter of these robber-tribes in Xenophon, who is the first to 
mention them; and in Zosimus, who relieves the history of the 
later empire by telling us of the adventures of a robber-chief, who 
defied the Romans, and died a desperate death in these mountains. ° 


! Acts xv. 37. z z Cor. 5 26. 
2 Acts xv. 39. see p. 17. 
3 Col. iv. 10. 9 The beautiful story of St. John and 


4 Or rather, ‘profitable to minister’ 
to him. 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

5 See Acts xiii. 5. 

6 Matthew Henry pithily remarks: 
‘ Fither he did not like the work, or 
he wanted to go and see his mother.’ 


the robber (Kuseb. Kecl. Hist. ili. 23) 
will naturally occur to the reader. See 
also the frequent mention of Isaurian 
robbers in the latter part of the life of 
Chrysostom, prefixed to the Benedictine 
edition of his works, 
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Alexander the Great, when he heard that Memnon’s fleet was 
in the Aigean, and marched from Perga to rejoin Parmenio in 
Phrygia, found some of the worst difficulties of his whole campaign 
in penetrating through this district. The scene of one of the 
roughest campaigns connected with the wars of Antiochus the 
Great was among the hill-forts near the upper waters of the Cestrus 
and Eurymedon. No population through the midst of which St. 
Paul ever travelled, abounded more in those ‘perils of robbers,’ 
of which he himself speaks, than the wild and lawless clans of the 
Pisidian Highlanders. 

And if on this journey he was exposed to dangers from the 
attacks of men, there might be other dangers, not less imminent, 
arising from the natural character of the country itself. To tra- 
vellers in the East there is a reality im ‘ perils of rivers,’ which we 
in England are hardly able to understand. Unfamiliar with the 
sudden flooding of thirsty water-courses, we seldom comprehend 
the full force of some of the most striking images in the Old and 
New Testaments.! The rivers of Asia Minor, like all the rivers in 
the Levant, are liable to violent and sudden changes.* And no 
district in Asia Minor is more singularly characterised by its ‘ water 
floods’ than the mountainous tract of Pisidia, where rivers burst 
out at the bases of huge cliffs, or dash down wildly through narrow 
ravines. The very notice of the bridges in Strabo, when he tells 
us how the Cestrus and Eurymedon tumble down from the heights 
and precipices of Selge to the Pamphylian Sea, is more expressive 
than any elaborate description. We cannot determine the position 
of any bridges which the Apostle may have crossed ; but his course 
was never far from the channels of these two rivers: and it is an 
interesting fact, that his name is still traditionally connected with 
one of them, as we learn from the information recently given to an 
English traveller by the Archbishop of Pisidia.* 

Such considerations respecting the physical peculiarities of the 
country now traversed by St. Paul, naturally lead us into various 
trains of thought concerning the scenery, the climate, and the 
seasons. And there are certain probabilities in relation to the 
time of the year when the Apostle may be supposed to have jour- 
neyed this way, which may well excuse some remarks on these 


1 Thus the true meaning of 2 Cor. 
xi. 26 is lost in the English transla- 
tion. Similarly, in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vii. 25, 27), the word 
for ‘rivers,’ is translated ‘floods,’ and 
the image confused. See Ps. xxxii. 6. 

2 The crossing of the Halys by 
Croesus, as told by Herodotus, is an 
illustration of the difficulties presented 
by the larger rivers of Asia Minor. 

3 ¢ About two hours and a half from 
Isbarta, towards the south-east is the 
village of Sav, where is the source of a 
river called the Sav-Sou. Five hours 
and a half beyond. and still towards 
the south-east, is the village of Paoli 


(St. Paul); and here the river, which 
had continued its course so far, is lost 
in the mountains, &c.’ — Arundell’s 
Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 31. The river 
is probably the Eurymedon. 

* The descriptive passages which 
follow are chiefly borrowed from ‘ Asia 
Minor, 1839, and ‘ Lycia, 1841,’ by 
Sir C. Fellows, and ‘ Travels in Lycia, 
1847,’ by Lieutenant Spratt, R.N. and 
Professor E. Forbes. The writer desires 
also to acknowledge his obligations to 
various travellers especially to the 
lamented Professor Forbes, also to Mr. 
Falkener, and Dr. Wolff. 
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subjects. And this is all the more allowable, because we are abso- 
lutely without any data for determining the year in which this first 
missionary expedition was undertaken. All that we can assert 
with confidence is that it must have taken place somewhere in the 
interval between the years 45 and 50.1! But this makes us all the 
more desirous to determine, by any reasonable conjectures, the 
movements of the Apostle in reference to a better chronology than 
that which reckons by successive years, —the chronology which fur- 
nishes us with the real imagery round his path,—the chronology of 
the seasons. 

Now we may well suppose that he might sail from Seleucia to 
‘Salamis at the beginning of spring. In that age and in those 
waters, the commencement of a voyage was usually determined by 
the advance of the season. The sea was technically said to be 
‘open’ in the month of March. If St. Paul began his journey in 
that month, the lapse of two months might easily bring him to 
Perga, and allow sufficient time for all that we are told of his pro 
ceedings at Salamis and Paphos. If we suppose him to have been 
at Perga in May, this would have been exactly the most natural 
time for a journey to the mountains. LEarlier_in the spring, the 
passes would have been filled with snow.” In the heat of summer 
the weather would have been less favourable for the journey. In 
the autumn the disadvantages would have been still greater, from 
the approaching difficulties of winter. But again, if St. Paul was 
at Perga in May, a further reason may be given why he did not 
stay there, but seized all the advantages of the season for prose- 
cuting his journey to the interior. The habits of a people are 
alway determined or modified by the physical peculiarities of their 
country ; and a custom prevails among the inhabitants of this part 
of Asia Minor, which there is every reason to believe has been 
unbroken for centuries. At the beginning of the hot season they 
move up from the plains to the cool basin-like hollows on the 
mountains. ‘These yailahs or summer retreats are always spoken 
of with pride and satisfaction, and the time of the journey antici- 
pated with eager delight. When the time arrives, the people may 
be seen ascending to the upper grounds, men, women, and children, 
with flocks and herds, camels and asses, like the patriarchs of old.* 
Tf then St. Paul was at Perga in May, he would find the inha- 


1 See the Chronological Table in the 
Appendix. 

2¢ March 4,—The passes to the 
Yailahs from the upper part of the 
valley being still shut up by snow, we 
have no alternative but to prosecute 
our researches amongst the low country 
and valleys which border the coast.’— 
Sp. and F, 1. p. 48. The valley re- 
ferred to is that of the Xanthus, in 
Lycia. 

3 ¢ April 30.—We passed many 
families en route from Adalia to the 
mountain plains for the summer.’—Sp. 
and F. 1. p. 242. Again, p. 248 (May 
3). See p. 54. During a halt in the 


valley of the Xanthus (May 10), Sir C. 
Fellows says that an almost uninter- 
rupted train of cattle and people (neariy 
twenty families) passed by. ‘ What a 
picture would Landseer make of such 
a pilgrimage! The snowy tops of the 
mountains were seen through the lofty 
and dark-green fir-trees, terminating 
in abrupt cliffs. ... From clefts in 
these gushed out cascades... and 
the waters were carried away by the 
wind in spray over the green woods. 
... Ina zigzag course up the wood 
lay the track leading to the cool places 
In advance of the pastoral groups wers 
the straggling goats, browsing on the 
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bitants deserting its hot and silent streets. They would be moving 
in the direction of his own intended journey. He would be under _ 
ne temptation to stay. And if we imagine him as joining’ some 
such company of Pamphylian families on his way to the Pisidian 
mountains, it gives much interest and animation to the thought of 
this part of his progress. ; 

Perhaps it was in such company that the Apostle entered the first 
passes of the mountainous district, along some road formed partly by 
artificial pavement, and partly by the native marble, with high cliffs 
frowning on either hand, with tombs and inscriptions, even then 
ancient, on the projecting rocks around, and with copious fountains 
bursting out ‘among thickets of pomegranates and oleanders.’? 
The oleander, ‘the favourite flower of the Levantine midsummer,’ 
abounds in the lower watercourses; and in the month of May it 
borders all the banks with a line of brilliant crimson.* As the path 
ascends, the rocks begin to assume the wilder grandeur of mountains, 
the richer fruit-trees begin to disappear, and the pine and walnut 
succeed ; though the plane-tree still stretches its wide leaves over 
the stream which dashes wildly down the ravine, crossing and re- 
crossing the dangerous road. The alteration of climate which 
attends on the traveller’s progress is soon perceptible. A few hours 
will make the difference of weeks or even months. When the corn 
is in the ear on the lowlands, ploughing and sowing are hardly well 
begun upon the highlands. Spring flowers may be seen in the 
mountains by the very edge of the snow,* when the anemone is 


fresh blossoms of the wild almond as 
they passed. In more steady courses 
followed the small black cattle... 


descending an ancient paved road, 
formed principally of the native marble 
rock, but which had been perfected 


then came the flocks of sheep, and the 
camels . . . bearing piled loads of 
ploughs, tent-poles, kettles . . . and 
amidst this rustic load was always seen 
the rich Turkey carpet and damask 
cushions, the pride-even of the tented 
Turk.’—Lycia, pp. 238, 239, 

1 Tt has always been customary for 
travellers in Asia Minor, as in the 
patriarchal East, to join caravans, if 
possible. 

2 Tn ascending from Limyra, a small 
plain on the coast not far from Phasclis, 
Spratt and Forbes mention ‘a rock- 
tablet with a long Greek inscription 
... by the side of an ancient paved 
road, at a spot where numerous and 


copious springs gush out among 
thickets of pomegranates and ole- 
anders. (1. p. 160.) Fellows, in 


coming to Attaleia from the north, 
“suddenly entered a pass between the 
mountains, which diminished in width 
until cliffs almost perpendicular inclosed 
us on either side. ‘Ihe descent became 
so abrupt that we were compelled to 
dismount and walk for two hours, 
during which time we continued rapidly 


with large stones at a very remote age; 
the deep-ruts of chariot wheels were 
apparent in many places. The road is 
much worn by time; and the people 
of a later age, diverging from the track, 
have formed a road with stones very 
inferior both in size and arrangement. 
About half an hour before I reached 
the plain... a view burst upon me 
through the cliffs . . . I looked down 
from the rocky steps of the throne of 
winter upon the rich and verdant plain 
of summer, with the blue sea in the 
distance . . . Nor was the foreground 
without its interest; on each projecting 
rock stood an ancient sarcophagus, and 
the trees half concealed the lids and 
broken sculptures of innumerable tombs.’ 
—A, M. pp. 174, 175. This may very 
probably have been the pass and road 
by which St. Paul ascended. 

3 See the excellent chapter on the 
‘Botany of Lycia’ in Spratt and 
Forbes, vol. 11. ch. xiii. 

4< May 9.—Ascending through a 
winterly climate, with snow by the side 
of our path, and only the crocus and 
anemones in bloom ; ». we beheld a 
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withered in the plain, and the pink veins in the white asphodel 
flower are shrivelled by the heat. When the cottages are closed and 
the grass is parched, and everything is silent below in the purple 
haze and stillness of midsummer, clouds are seen drifting among the © 
Pisidian precipices, and the cavern is often a welcome shelter froma 
cold and penetrating wind.' The upper part of this district is a wild 
region of cliffs, often isolated and bare, and separated from each other 
by valleys of sand, which the storm drives with blinding violence 
among the shivered points. The trees become fewer and smaller at 
every step. Three belts of vegetation are successively passed through 
in ascending from the coast: first the oak woods, then the forests of 
pine, and lastly the dark scattered patches of the cedar-juniper: and 
then we reach the treeless plains of the interior, which stretch in 
dreary extension to the north and the east. 

After such a journey as this, separating, we know not where, 
from the companions they may have joined, and often thinking of 
that Christian companion who had withdrawn himself from their 
society when they needed him most, Paul and Barnabas emerged 
from the rugged mountain passes, and came upon the central table- 
land of Asia Minor. The whole interior region of the peninsula 
may be correctly described by this term; for, though intersected in 
various. directions by mountain-ranges, it is, on the whole, a vast 
plateau, elevated higher than the summit of Ben Nevis above the 
level of the sea.? This is its general character, though a long 
journey across the district brings the traveller through many va- 
rieties of scenery. Sometimes he moves for hours along the dreary 
margin of an inland sea of salt,*—sometimes he rests in a cheerful 
hospitable town by the shore of a freshwater lake.* Insome places 
the ground is burnt and volcanic, in others green and fruitful. 
Sometimes it is depressed into watery hollows, where wild swans 
visit the pools, and storks are seen fishing and feeding among the 


See also Fellows: ‘Two 


new series of cultivated plains to the 
west, being in fact table-lands, nearly 
upon a level with the tops of the 
mountains which form the eastern 
boundary of the valley of the Xanthus 
... Descending to the plain, pro- 
bably 1,000 feet, we pitched our tent, 
after a ride of 74 hours. ... Upon 
boiling the thermometer, I found that 
we were more than 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and, cutting down some dead 
trees, we provided against the coming 
cold of the evening by lighting three 
large fires around our encampment.’ 
—Fell. Lycia, p. 234. This was in de- 
scending from Almalee, in the great 


Lycian yailah, to the south-east of 


Cibyra. 

1 For further illustrations of the 
change of season caused by difference 
of elevation, see Sp. and I’. 1. p. 242. 
Again, p. 293, ‘ Every step led us from 
spring into summer ;’ and the follow- 


ing pages. 
months since at Syria the corn was 
beginning to show the ear, whilst here 
they have only in a few places now 
begun to plough and sow.’—A. M. 158. 
‘The corn, which we had the day before 
seen changing colour for the harvest, 
was here not an inch above the ground, 
and the buds of the bushes were not yet 
bursting. —Lycia, p. 226. 

2 The yailah of Adalia is 3,500 feet 
above the sea: Sp. and F. 1. p. 244. 
The vast plain, ‘at least fifty miles 
long and twenty wide,’ south of Kiu- 
tayah in Phrygia, is about 6,000 feet 
above the sea. Fell. 4. M. p. 155. 
This may be overstated, but the plain 
of Erzeroum is quite as much. 

3 We shall have occasion to mention 
the salt lakes hereafter. 

4 The two lakes of Buldur and Eyer- 
dir are mentioned below. Both are de- 
seribed as very beautiful. 


VE 
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eds:! more frequently it is spread out into broad open downs, 
like Salisbury Plain, whioh afford an interminable pasture for flocks 
of sheep.” To the north of Pamphylia, the elevated plain stretches ~ 
through Phrygia for a hundred miles from Mount Taurus to Mount 
Olympus.? The southern portion of these bleak uplands was crossed 
by St. Paul’s track, immediately before his arrival at Antioch in 
Pisidia. The features of human life which he had around him are 
probably almost as unaltered as the scenery of the country, —dreary 
villages with flat-roofed huts and cattle-sheds in the day, and at 
night an encampment of tents of goats’ hair,—tents of cilicuum (see 
p. 40),—a blazing fire in the midst,—horses fastened around, — 
and in the distance the moon shining on the snowy summits of 
Taurus.* ’ 

The Sultan Tareek, or Turkish Royal Road from Adalia to 
Kiutayah and Constantinople, passes nearly due north by the 
beautiful lake of Buldur.° The direction of Antioch in Pisidia 
bears more to the east. After passing somewhere near Selge and 
Sagalassus, St. Paul approached by the margin of the much larger, 
though perhaps not less beautiful, lake of Eyerdir.° The position 
of the city is not far from the northern shore of this lake, at the 
base of a mountain-range which stretches through Phrygia in a 
south-easterly direction. It is, however, not many years since this 
statement could be confidently made. Strabo, indeed, describes its 
position with remarkable clearness and precision. His words areas 
follows:—‘ In the district of Phrygia called Paroreia, there is a 
certain mountain-ridge, stretching from east to west. On each side 
there is a large plain below this ridge: and it has two cities in its 
neighbourhood; Philomelium on the north, and on the other side 
Antioch, called Antioch near Pisidia. The former lies entirely in 
the plain, the latter (which has a Roman colony) is on a height.’ 
With this description before him, and taking into account certain 
indications of distance furnished by ancient authorities, Colonel 
Leake, who has perhaps done more for the elucidation of Classical 
Topography than any other man, felt that Ak-Sher, the position 
assigned to Antioch by D’Anville and other geographers, could not 
be the true place: Ak-Sher is on the north of the ridge, and the 
position could not be made to harmonise with the Tables.7 But he 
was not in possession of any information which could lead him to 


1¢ March 27 (near Kiutayah).—1 
counted 180 storks fishing or feeding in 
one small swampy place not an acre in 
extent. The land here is used princi- 
pally for breeding and grazing cattle, 
which are to be seen in herds of many 
hundreds.’—Fell. Asia Minor, p. 155. 
‘ May 8.—The shrubs are the rose, the 
barbary, and wild almond; but all are 
at present fully six weeks later than 
those in the country we have lately 
passed. I observed on the lake many 
stately wild swans (near Almalee, 3,000 
feet above the sea).’—Fell. Lyéia, p. 228. 

2 We shall have occasion to return 


presently to this character of much of 
the interior of Asia Minor when we 
come to the mention of Lycaonia (Acts 
xiv. 6). 

3 Fellows’ Asia Minor, p. 155, &c. 

4 See Fellows’ Asea Minor, p. 177, 
and especially the mention of the goats’ 
hair tents. 

5 See above, p. 183, n. 4. 

6 See the descriptions in Arundel’s 
Asia Minor, ch. xiii. and especially 
ch. xv. 

7 See Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 41. 
The same difficulties were perceived by 
Mannert. 
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the true position; and the problem remained unsolved till Mr. 
Arundell started from Smyrna, in 1833, with the deliberate purpose 
of discovering the scene of St. Paul’s labours. He successfully 
proved that Ak-Sher is Philomelium, and that Antioch is at Ya- 
lobatch, on the other side of the ridge. The narrative of his suc- 
cessful journey is very interesting: and every Christian ought to 
sympathise in the pleasure with which, knowing that Antioch was. 
seventy miles from Apamea, and forty-five miles from Apollonia, he 
first succeeded in identifying Apollonia; and then, exactly at the 
right distance, perceived, in the tombs near a fountain, and the 
vestiges of an ancient road, sure indications of his approach to a 
ruined city; and then saw, across the plain, the remains of an 
aqueduct at the base of the mountain; and, finally, arrived at 
Jalobatch, ascended to the elevation described by Strabo, and felt, 
as he looked on the superb ruins around, that he was ‘really on the 
spot consecrated by the labours and persecution of the Apostles Paul 
and Barnabas.’! 

The position of the Pisidian Antioch being thus determined by 
the convergence of ancient authority and modern research, we per- 
ceive that it lay on an important Ime of communication, westward 
by Apamea with the valley of the Meander, and eastward by 
Iconium with the country behind the Taurus. In this general 
direction, between Smyrna and Ephesus on the one hand, and the 
Cilician Gates which lead down to Tarsus on the other, conquering 
armies and trading caravans, Persian satraps, Roman proconsuls, 
and Turkish pachas, have travelled for centuries.» The Pisidian 
Antioch was situated about halfway between these extreme points. 
It was built (as we have seen in an earlier chapter, IV. p. 101) by 
the founder of the Syrian Antioch : and in the age of the Greek 
kings of the line of Seleucus it was a town of considerable import- 
ance. But its appearance had been modified, since the campaigns 
of Scipio and Manlius, and the defeat of Mithridates,* by the intro- 
duction of Roman usages, and the Roman style of building. This 
was true to a certain extent, of all the larger towns of Asia 
Minor : but this change had probably taken place in the Pisidian 
Antioch more than in many cities of greater importance ; for, like 
Philippi,‘ it was a Roman Colonia. Without delaying, at present, 
to explain the full meaning of this term, we may say that the 
character impressed on any town in the Empire which had been 
made subject to military colonisation was particularly Roman, and 
that all such towns were bound by a tie of peculiar closeness to the 
Mother City. The insignia of Roman power were displayed more 


1 See Arundell’s Asia Minor, ch. xii. military roads as indicated in Kiepert’s 
xiii. xiv., and the view as given in our Hellus, to Xenophon’s Anabasis, to 
quarto edition. There is also a view in Alexander’s campaign and Cicero’s 
Laborde. The opinion of Mr. Arundell progress, to the invasion of Tamerlane. 
is fully confirmed by Mr. Hamilton, and the movements of the Turkish and 


Researches in Asia Minor, vol. t. ch. 
xxvii. The aqueduct conveyed water 
to the town from the Sultan Dagh 
(Strabo’s ‘mountain ridge ’). 

2 Tn illustration of this we may 
refer to the caravan routes and Persian 


Egyptian armies in 1832 and 1833. 

3 See p. 11. 

4 Acts xvi.12. The constitution of 
a Colonia will be explained when we 
come to this passage. 


a 
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conspicuously than in other towns in the same province. In the 
provinces where Greek was spoken, while other towns had Greek 
letters on their coins, the money of the colonies was distinguished 
by Latin superscriptions. Antioch must have had some emmence 
among the eastern colonies, for it was founded by Augustus, and 
called Czesarea.! Such coins as that represented at the end of this 
chapter were in circulation here, though not at Perga or lconimn, 
when St. Paul visited these cities : and more than at any other city 
visited on this journey, he would hear Latin spoken side by side 
with the Greek and the ruder Pisidian dialect.* 55: 

Along with this population of Greeks, Romans, and native Pisi- 
dians, a greater or smaller number of Jews was intermixed. They 
may not have been a very numerous body, for only one synagogue®* 
is mentioned in the narrative. But it is evident, from the events 
recorded, that they were an influential body, that they had made 
many proselytes, and that they had obtained some considerable 
dominion (as in the parallel cases of Damascus recorded by Jo- 
sephus,* and Bercea and Thessalonica in the Acts of the Apostles °) 
over the minds of the Gentile women. 

On the Sabbath days the Jews and the proselytes met in the 
synagogue. It is evident that at this time full liberty of public 
worship was permitted to the Jewish people in all parts of the 
Roman Empire, whatever limitations might have been enacted by 
law or compelled by local opposition, as relates to the form and 
situation of the synagogues. We imfer from Hpiphanius that the 
Jewish places of worship were often erected im open and con- 
gpicuous positions.° This natural wish may frequently have been 
checked by the influence of the Heathen priests, who would not 
willingly see the votaries of an ancient idolatry forsaking the 
temple for the synagogue ; and feelings of- the same kind may pro- 
bably have hindered the Jews, even if they had the ability or 
desire, from erecting religious edifices of any remarkable grandeur 
and solidity. No ruins of the synagogues of imperial times have 
remained to us, like those of the temples in every province, from 
which we are able to convince ourselves of the very form and size 
of the sanctuaries of Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana. There is little 
doubt that the sacred edifices of the Jews have been modified by 
the architecture of the remote countries through which they have 


1 We should learn this from the 
inscription on the coins, COL. CAS. 
ANTIOCHIA, if we did not learn it 


of the ‘speech of Lycaonia.’ Acts 
xiv. 11. 


3 See remarks on Salamis, p. 114. 


from Strabo and Pliny. Mr. Hamilton 
found an inseription at Yalobatch, 
with the letters ANTIOCH EAE 
CAESARE. Another coin of this 
colony, exhibiting the wolf with 
Romulus and Remus, is engraved in 
this volume. Others exhibit two oxen, 
which illustrate the Roman mode of 
marking out by a plough the colonial 
limits. 

2 We shall have to return to this 
subject of language again, in speaking 


£ The people of Damascus were 
obliged to use caution in their scheme 
of assassinating the Jews ;— through 
fear of their women, all of whom, ex- 
cept a few, were attached to the 
Jewish worshippers.’— War, ii. 20, 2. 

5 Acts xvii, 4, 12. 

° He is speaking of the synagogue 
at Nablous. Such buildings were fre- 
quently placed by the waterside for the 
sake of ablution. Compare Acts xvi. 
13, with Joseph, Ant, xiv. 10, 23. 


3 
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been dispersed, and the successive centuries through which they have 
continued a separated people. Under the Roman Empire it is 
natural to suppose that they must have varied, according to circum- 
stances, through all gradations of magnitude and decoration, from 
the simple proseucha at Philippi! to the magnificent prayer-houses 
at Alexandria.* Yet there are certain traditional peculiarities 
which have doubtless united together by a common resemblance 
the Jewish synagogues of all ages and countries.* The arrange- 
ment for the women’s places in a separate gallery, or behind a 
partition of lattice-work,—the desk in the centre, where the Reader, 
like Ezra in ancient days, from his ‘ pulpit of wood,’ may ‘open the 
Book in the sight of all the people . . . and read in the Book the 
Law of God distinctly, and give the sense, and cause them to under- 
stand the reading,’ ’—the carefully closed Ark on the side of the 
building nearest to Jerusalem, for the preservation of the rolls or 
manuscripts of the Law,—the seats all round the building, whence 
‘the eyes of all them that are in the synagogue’ may ‘be fastened ’ 
on him who speaks,°—the ‘chief seats,’ which were appropriated 
to the ‘ruler’ or ‘rulers’ of the synagogue, according as its organi- 
sation might be more or less complete,’ and which were so dear to 
the hearts of those who professed to be peculiarly learned or pecu- 
liarly devout,—these are some of the features of a synagogue, 
which agree at once with the notices of Scripture, the descriptions 
in the Talmud, and the practice of modern Judaism. 

The meeting of the congregations in the ancient synagogues may 
be easily realised, if due allowance be made for the change of cos- 
tume, by those who have seen the Jews at their worship in the 
large towns of Modern Europe. On their entrance into the build- 
ing, the four-cornered Tallith® was first placed like a veil over the 
head, or like a scarf over the shoulders.’ The prayers were then 
recited by an ofticer called the ‘ Angel,’ or ‘ Apostle,’ of the as- 
sembly.’ These prayers were doubtless many of them identically 


1 Acts xvi. 18. The question of the more probable that the ‘chief ruler’ 


identity or difference of the proseucha 
and synagogue will be considered here- 
after. Probably the former is a gene- 
ral term. 

2 Mentioned by Philo. 

3 Besides the works referred to in 
the notes to Chap. IL., Allen’s Modern 
Judaism and Bernard’s Synagogue and 
Church may be consulted with ad- 
vantage on subjects connected with the 
synagogue. 

4 Nehem, viii. 4-8. 

5 See Luke iy. 20. 

6 These chief seats (Matt. xxiii. 6) 
seemed to have faced the rest of the 
congregation. See Jam. ii. 3. 

7 With Luke xiii. 14, Acts xviii. 8, 
17, compare Luke vii. 3, Mark v. 22, 
and Acts xiii. 15. Some are of opi- 
nion that the smaller synagogues had 
one ‘ruler,’ the larger many. Jt is 


with the ‘elders’ formed a congrega- 
tional council, like the kirk-session in 
Scotland. 

8 The use of the Tallith is said to 
have arisen from the Mosaic command- 
ment directing that fringes should be 
worn on the four corners of the gar- 
ment, 

9 When we read 1 Cor. xi. 4, 7, we 
must feel some doubt concerning the 
wearing of the Tallith on the head 
during worship at that period. De 
Wette says that ‘it is certain that in 
the Apostolic age the Jews did not 
veil their heads during their exhorta- 
tions in the synagogues.’ It is quite 
possible that the Tallith, though gene- 
rally worn in the congregation, might 
be removed by anyone who rose to 
speak or who prayed aloud. 

10 Vitringa, who compares Rev. ii. J. 
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the same with those which are found in the present service-books of 
the German and Spanish Jews, though their liturgies, in the course 
of ages, have undergone successive developments, the steps of 
which are not easily ascertained. It seems that the prayers were 
sometimes read in the vernacular language of the country where 
the synagogue was built ; but the Law was always read in Hebrew. 
The sacred roll! of manuscript was handed from the Ark to the 
Reader by the Chazan, or ‘ Minister ;’* and then certain portions 
were read according to a fixed cycle, first from the Law and then 
from the Prophets. It is impossible to determine the period when 
the sections from these two divisions of the Old Testament were 
arranged as in use at present ;* but the same necessity for transla- 
tion and explanation existed then as now. The Hebrew and Eng- 
lish are now printed in parallel columns. Then, the reading of the 
Hebrew was elucidated by the Targum or the Septuagint, or fol- 
lowed by a paraphrase in the spoken language of the country.* The 
Reader stood® while thus employed, and all the congregation sat 
around. The manuscript was rolled up and returned to the Chazan.° 
Then followed a pause, during which strangers or learned men, who 
had ‘any word of consolation’ or exhortation, rose and addressed 
the meeting. And thus, after a pathetic enumeration of the suffer- 
ings of the chosen people‘ or an allegorical exposition * of some 
dark passage of Holy Writ, the worship was closed with a benedic- 
tion and a solemn ‘ Amen.’ ® 

To such a worship in such a building a congregation came together 
at Antioch in Pisidia, on the Sabbath which immediately succeeded 
the arrival of Paul and Barnabas. Proselytes came and seated them- 
selves with the Jews : and among the Jewesses behind the lattice 
were ‘honourable women’!® of the colony. The two strangers en- 
tered the synagogue, and, wearing the Tallith, which was the badge 
of an Israelite,'' ‘sat down’'* with the rest. The prayers were 
recited, the extracts from ‘the Law and the Prophets’ were read ;'3 
the ‘ Book’ returned to the ‘ Minister,’ '* and then we are told that 
‘the rulers of the synagogue’ sent to the new comers, on whom 


! The words in Luke iv 17, 20, im- 
ply the acts of rolling and unrolling, 
See 1 Mace. iii. 48. 

2 Luke iv. 17, 20. 

3 A full account both of the Para- 
schioth or Sections of the Law, and the 
Haphtaroth or Sections of the Pro- 
phets, as used both by the Portuguese 
and German Jews, may be seen in 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. iii. pp. 254- 
258. 

4 See p. 29. In Palestine the Syro- 
Chaldaic language would be used; in 
the Dispersion, usually the Greek. 
Lightfoot seems to think that the 
Pisidian language was used here. 
Strabo speaks of a dialect as peculiar 
to this district. 

5 Acts xiii, 16, On the other hand, 
Our Lord was seated during solemn 
teaching, Luke iv, 20. 


8 See Luke iv. 20, 

‘ The sermon in the synagogue in 
‘Helon’s Pilgrimage’ is conceived in 
the true Jewish feeling. Compare the 
address of St. Stephen. 

8 We see how an inspired Apostle 
uses allegory. Gal. iv. 21-31. 

9 See Neh. viii. 6; 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

10 Acts xiii. 50. 

“As T entered the synagogue [at 
Blidah in Algeria], they offered me a 


Tallith, saying in French, “ Etes-vous 
Israélite ?” I could not wear the Tal- 
lith, but I opened my English Bible 
and sat down, thinking of Paul and 
Barnabas at Antioch in Pisidia.—Ea- 
tract from a Private Journal. 

2 Acts xiii. 14. 

13 Acts xiii, 15. 

M Luke iv. 20. 
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many eyes had already been fixed, and invited them to 
assembly, if they had words of comfort or instruction to nes 
their fellow Israelites... The very attitude of St. Paul, as h 
answered the invitation, is described to us. He ‘rose’ from his 
seat, and with the animated and emphatic gesture which he used 
ones ae ‘beckoned with his hand.’* $i 
ter thus graphically bringing the scene befor 
Luke gives us, if not the whole Bo delivered by St Pant ue 
least the substance of what he said. For into however short Ae 
he may have condensed the speeches which he reports yet it is no 
mere outline, no dry analysis of them which he gives. He has 
evidently preserved, if not all the words, yet the very words uttered 
by the Apostle ; nor can we fail to recognise in all these speeches a 
tone of thought, and even of expression, which stamps them with the 
individuality of the speaker. 

On the present occasion we find St. Paul beginning his address by 
connecting the Messiah whom he preached, with the preparatory 
dispensation which ushered in His advent. He dwells upon the 
previous history of the Jewish people, for the same reasons which 
had led St. Stephen to do the like in his defence before the Sanhe- 
drin.. He endeavours to conciliate the minds of his Jewish audience 
by proving to them that the Messiah whom he proclaimed, was the 
same whereto their own prophets bare witness ; come, not to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil; and that His advent had been duly heralded 
by His predicted messenger. He then proceeds to remove the pre- 
judice which the rejection of Jesus by the authorities at Jerusalem 
(the metropolis of their faith) would naturally raise in the minds 
of the Pisidian Jews against his divine mission. He shows that 
Christ’s death and resurrection had accomplished the ancient pro- 
phecies, and declares this to be the ‘Glad Tidings’ which the 
Apostles were charged to proclaim. Thus far the speech contains 
nothing which could offend the exclusive spirit of Jewish nationality. 
On the contrary, St. Paul has endeavoured to carry his hearers with 
him by the topics on which he has dwelt; the Saviour whom he 
declares is ‘a Saviour unto Israel;’ the Messiah whom he an- 
nounces is the fulfiller of the Law and the Prophets. But having 
thus conciliated their feelings, and won their favourable attention, 
he proceeds in a bolder tone, to declare the Catholicity of Christ’s 
salvation, and the antithesis between the Gospel and the Law. His 
concluding words, as St. Luke relates them, might stand as a sum- 
mary representing in outline the early chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans ; and therefore, conversely, those chapters will enable us 
to realise the manner in which St. Paul would have expanded the 
heads of argument which his disciple here records. The speech ends 
with a warning against that bigoted rejection of Christ’s doctrine, 
which this latter portion of the address was so likely to call forth. 

- The following were the words (so far as they have been preserved 
to us) spoken by St. Paul on this memorable occasion :— 


1 Acts xiii. 15. The word is the 2 Acts xxvi. 1, xxi. 40. See xx. 34 
same as that which is used in the de- 3 Acts xiii. 16. 
scriptive title of Barnabas, p. 97. 
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Address to 
Jews and 
Proselytes. 


audience. 


God'schoice 
of Israel to be 
His people, 
and of David 
to be the pro- 
genitor of the 
Messiah. 


and raised up His 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 


‘Men of Israel, and ye, proselytes of the Gen- 
tiles, who worship the God of Abraham, give 


(cH. 


‘The God of this people [srael chose our fathers, 


people, when they dwelt as 


strangers in the land of Egypt; and with an high 
arm brought He them out therefrom. And about jg, 


the time of forty years, even as a nurse beareth 
her child, so bare He them! through the wilderness. 
And He destroyed seven nations in the land of jo 
Canaan, and gave their land as a portion unto, His 


people. 


And after that He gave unto them Judges 29 


about the space? of four hundred and fifty years, 
until Samuel the Prophet; then desired they a king, 
and He gave unto them Saul, the son of Cis, a man 9 
of the tribe of Benjamin,’ to. rule them for forty 


years. 


And when He had removed Saul, He raised 99 


up unto them David to be their king; to whom 
also He gave testimony, and said: & habe found 
Wabhiy, the son of Hesse, a man after mp own Heart, 


which shall fulfil all my foill.4 


Of this man’s seed 93 


hath God, according to His promise, raised unto 
Israel a Saviour Jesus. 


John the 
Baptist was 
His predicted 
forerunner. 


‘And John was the messenger {ho went before ,, 
Wis faced ta prepare Wis way before Wim, and he 


preached the baptism of repentance to all the 


people of Israel. 


am not He. 


And as John fulfilled his course® 
his saying was, “Whom think ye that I am? 


Tos 


But behold there cometh one after 


me whose shoes’ latchet I am not worthy to 


loose.’’7 


1 The beauty of this metaphor has 
been lost to the Authorised Version on 
account of the reading adopted in the 
Received Text. There is an evident. 
allusion to Deut. i. 31. 

2 We need not trouble our readers 
with the difficulties which have been 
raised concerning the chronology of 
this passage. Supposing it could be 
proved that St. Paul’s knowledge of 
ancient chronology was imperfect, this 
need not surprise us; for there seems 
no reason to suppose (and we have 
certaimly no right to assume & priori) 
that Divine inspiration would instruct 
the Apostles in truth discoverable by 
uninspired research, and non-essential 
to their religious mission. See note 


on Galatians iii. 17. 

8 [For the speaker’s own connection 
with the tribe of Benjamin, sce pp. 36, 
37, and 43.—H.] 

4 Compare Ps, lxxxix. 20, with 1 
Sam. xiii. 14. The quotation is from 
the LXX., but not verbatim, being 
apparently made from memory. 

® Mal. iii. 1, as quoted Matt. xi. 10, 
not exactly after the LXX., but rather 
according to the literal translation of 
the Hebrew. 

6 (Here, and in the speech at Miletus 
(xiii, 25), it is worthy of notice that 
St. Paul uses one of his favourite and 
characteristic metaphors drawn from 
the foot-race.—H. ] 

7 The imperfect is used here. 


vi. | Address to the Jews. T4l 
26 ‘Men and Brethren,! whether ye be children of Themesot 


Jerusalem 

the stock of Abraham, or proselytes of the  Gen- filled ihe 

tiles, to you have been idi ss gaan tne 
5 y sent the tidings of this deathotiens. 


27 salvation: for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
their rulers, because they knew Him not, nor yet 
the voices of the prophets which are read in their 
synagogues every Sabbath day, have fulfilled the 

28 Scriptures in condemning Him. And though they 
found in Him no cause of death, yet besought they 

29 Pilate that He should be slain. And when they 
had fulfilled all which was written of Him, they 
took Him down from the tree, and laid Him in a 
sepulchre. 

30° ‘ But God raised Him from the dead. Bis Reeve 

31 ‘And He was seen for many days by them who Attested by 
came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who nesses. 
are now” His witnesses to the people of Israel.3 

32 ‘And while they* proclaim it in Jerusalem, we fhe Glad, 
declare unto you the same Glad Tidings concerning Apostles is the 


Announce- 


the promise which was made to our fathers; even ment that 
that God hath fulfilled the same unto us_ their swrectiohad 
children, in that He hath raised up Jesus from the premises. ; 
33 dead ;° as it is also written in the second psalm, 
Chau art my Zon, this vay habe £ begotten thee.6 
34 And whereas He hath raised Him from the graye, 
no more to return unto corruption, He hath said 
on this wise, be blessings uf Babiv will E qtbe 
pou, chen the blessings whith stand fast tr palt- 
35 Wess.’ Wherefore it is written also in another 
psalm, Ghou shalt not suffer thine Waly One to 
36 See corruption. Now David, after he had minis- 
tered in his own generation® to the will of God, fell 
asleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw cor- 


1 Literally ‘men that are my bre- 
thren.’ 
Athens. It might be rendered simply 
* Brethren.’ p 

2 The word for ‘now,’ evidently very 
important here, is erroneously omitted 
by the Textus Receptus. 

3 ¢The people,’ always means the 
Jewish people. 

4 Observe ‘we preach to you’ empha- 
tically contrasted with the preceding 

‘they tothe Jewish nation ’(Humphry). 

5 «Raised up from the dead.’ We 
cannot agree with Mr. Humphry that 
the word can here (consistently with 
the context) have the same meaning 
as in Vii. 37. 


So in Acts xvii. 22,—‘ men of 


6 Ps, ii. 7, according to LXX. trans. 

7 Isaiah lv. 3 (LXX.). The verbal 
connection (holy—Holy One) between 
vy. 34 and 35 should be carefully no- 
ticed. 

8 Ps, xvi. 10 (LXX.). 

9 David’s ministration was performed 
(like that of other men) in his own 
gencration; but the ministration of 
Christ extended to all generations. The 
thought is similar to Heb. vii. 23, 24. 
We depart here from the Authorised 
Version, because the use of the Greek 
words for ‘to serve one’s own genera- 
tion,’ does not accord with the analogy 
of the N. T. 


7 
The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. [cH. 7 
ruption; but He whom God raised from the dead 37 
saw no corruption.! ~~ 
Catholicity of «Be it known unto you, therefore, men and 33 
tion: Anti. brethren, that through this Jesus is declared unto 
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the Gosrel you the forgiveness of sins. And in Him all who39 
have faith are justified from all transgressions, 
wherefrom in the Law of Moses ye could not be 
justified. 

aaa ‘Beware, therefore, lest that come upon you4o 


which is spoken in the Prophets, Seholy, pe Ue- 41 
Spisers, an¥ wonder, and perish; for £ work a work 
in pour Vays, a work which ve shall mm no wise 
beliche, though a man Declare tt unto pou.’ ? 

This address made a deep and thrilling impression on the audience. 
While the congregation were pouring out of the synagogue, many 
of them ® crowded round the speaker, begging that ‘these words,’ 
which had moved their deepest feelings, might be repeated to them 
on their next occasion of assembling together.* And when at length 
the mass of the people had dispersed, singly or in groups, to their 
homes, many of the Jews and proselytes still clung to Paul and Bar- 
nabas, who earnestly exhorted them (in the form of expression which 
we could almost recognise as St. Paul’s, from its resemblance to the 
phraseology of his Kpistles,) ‘to abide in the grace of God.’* 

‘With what pleasure can we fancy the Apostles to have observed 
these hearers of the Word, who seemed to have heard it in such 
earnest. How gladly mnst they have talked with them, —entered 
into various points more fully than was possible in any public address, 
—appealed to them in various ways which no one can touch upon 
who is speaking to a mixed multitude. Yet, with all their pleasure 
and their hope, their knowledge of man’s heart must have taught 
them not to be over confident ; and thereforé they would earnestly 
urge them to continue in the grace of God ; to keep up the impression 
which had already outlasted their stay within the synagogue ;—to 
feed it and keep it alive, and make it deeper and deeper, that it 
should remain with them for ever. What the issue was we know 
not,—nor does that concern us,—only we may be sure that here, 
as in other instances, there were some in whom their hopes and 
endeavours were disappointed ; there were some in whom they were 
to their fullest extent realised.’® 


1 We are here reminded of the ar- ‘ It is not quite certain whether we 


guments of St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, just as the beginning of the 
speech recalls that of St. Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin. Possibly, St. 
Paul himself had been an auditor of 
the first, as he certainly was of the last. 

2 Habak. i. 5 (LXX.). 

3 The words rendered ‘ Gentiles’ 
(Auth. Vers.) in the Textus Receptus, 
have caused a great confusion in this 
passage. They are omitted in the best. 
MSS. See below, p. 146, n. 4. 


are to understand the words in v. 42 to 
mean ‘the next Sabbath’ or some in- 
termediate days of meeting during the 
week. The Jews were accustomed to 
meet in the synagogues on Monday 
and Thursday as well as on Saturday. 

5 Acts xiii. 43. Compare Acts xx. 
24; 1 Cor. xv. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Gal. 
a. 2 it 

6 Dr. Arnold’s Twenty-fourth Ser- 


mon on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 
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The intervening week between this Sabbath and the next had not 
only its days of meeting in the synagogue,! but-would give many 
opportunities for exhortation and instruction in private houses ; the 
doctrine would be noised abroad, and, through the proselytes, would 
come to the hearing of the Gentiles. So that ‘on the following 
Sabbath almost the whole city came together to hear the Word of 
God.’ Thesynagogue was crowded.? Multitudes of Gentiles were 
there in addition to the Proselytes. This was more than the Jews 
could bear. Their spiritual pride and exclusive bigotry was imme- 
diately roused. They could not endure the notion of others being 
freely admitted to the same religious privileges with themselves. 
This was always the sin of the Jewish people. Instead of realising 
their position in the world as the prophetic nation for the good of 
the whole earth, they indulged the self-exalting opinion, that God’s 
highest blessings were only for themselves. Their oppressions and 
their dispersions had not destroyed this deeply-rooted prejudice; 
but they rather found comfort under the yoke, in brooding over 
their religious isolation; and even in their remote and scattered 
settlements, they clung with the utmost tenacity to the feeling of 
their exclusive nationality. Thus, in the Pisidian Antioch, they 
who on one Sabbath had listened with breathless interest to the 
teachers who spoke to them of the promised Messiah, were on the 
next Sabbath filled with the most excited indignation, when they 
found that this Messiah was ‘a light to lighten the Gentiles,’ as 
well as ‘ the glory of His people Israel.’ They made an uproar, and 
opposed the words of Paul* with all manner of calumnious expres- 
sions, ‘ contradicting and blaspheming.’ 

Then the Apostles, promptly recognising in the willingness of the 
Gentiles and the unbelief of the Jews the clear indications of the 
path of duty, followed that bold* course which was alien to all the 
prejudices of a Jewish education. They turned at once and without 
reserve to the Gentiles. St. Paul was not unprepared for the events 
which called for this decision. The prophetic intimations at his first 
conversion, his vision in the Temple at Jerusalem, his experience at 
the Syrian Antioch, his recent success in the island of Cyprus, must 
have led him to expect the Gentiles to listen to that message which 
the Jews were too ready to scorn. The words with which he turned 
from his unbelieving countrymen were these : ‘It was needful that 
the Word of God should first be spoken unto you; but inasmuch as 
ye reject it, and deem yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo! we 
turn to the Gentiles.’ And then he quotes a prophetical passage 
from their own sacred writings. ‘For thus hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying, I have set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldst be for salvation to the ends of the earth.’? This is 
the first recorded instance of a scene which was often re-enacted. 
It is the course which St. Paul himself defines in his Epistle to the 


! See n. 4 on the preceding page. circumstances appear to have been very 

2 Acts xiii, 44. similar. 

8 The words in Acts xiii. 45, imply 5 Tsai, xlix. 6, quoted with a slight 
indirectly that Paul was the ‘chief variation from the LXX. See isai 
speaker,’ as we are told, xiv. 12. xiii, 6; Luke ii. 32. 


4 Compare 1 Thess. ii. 2, where the 
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Romans, when he describes the Gospel as coming first to the Jew 
and then to the Gentile;! and it is the course which he followed 
himself on various occasions of his life, at Corinth,? at Ephesus,* 
and at Rome.* 

That which was often obscurely foretold in the Old Testament,— 
that those should ‘seek after God who knew Him not,’ and that 
He should be honoured by ‘ those who were not a people ;’ °—that 
which had already seen its first fulfilment in isolated cases during 
Our Lord’s life, as in the centurion and the Syrophcenician woman, 
whose faith had no parallel in all the people of ‘Israel; ’ “—that 
which had received an express accomplishment through the agency 
of two of the chiefest of the Apostles, in Cornelius, the Roman 
officer at Czesarea, and in Sergius Paulus, the Roman governor at 
Paphos,—began now to be realised on a large scale in a whole com- 
munity. While the Jews blasphemed and rejected Christ, the 
Gentiles ‘rejoiced and glorified the Word of God.’ The counsels 
of God were not frustrated by the unbelief of His chosen people. 
A new ‘Israel,’ a new ‘election,’ succeeded to the former.’ A 
Church was formed of united Jews and Gentiles; and all who were 
destined to enter the path of eternal life* were gathered into the 
Catholic brotherhood of the hitherto separated races. The syna- 
gogue had rejected the inspired missionaries, but the apostolic 
instruction went on in some private house or public building 
belonging to the Heathen. And gradually the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity began to be disseminated through the whole vicinity.°® 

The enmity of the Jews, however, was not satisfied by the expul- 
sion of the Apostles from their synagogue. What they could not 
accomplish by violence and calumny, they succeeded in effecting by 
a pious intrigue. That influence of women in religious questions, 
to which our attention will be repeatedly called hereafter, is here 
for the first time brought before our notice in the sacred narrative 
of St. Paul’s life. Strabo, who was intimately acquainted with the 
social position of the female sex in the towns of Western Asia, 
speaks in strong terms of the power which they possessed and exer- 
cised in controlling and modifying the religious opinions of the 
men. ‘This general fact received one of its most striking illus- 
trations in the case of Judaism. We have already more than once 
alluded to the influence of the female proselytes at Damascus :'° and 
the good service which women contributed towards the early pro- 
gress of Christianity is abundantly known both from the Acts and 
the Epistles.'' Here they appear in a position less honourable, but 
not less influential. The Jews contrived, through the female prose- 


' Rom. i. 16, ii, 9. Compare xi, 12, subject of much controversy with re- 


25 ference to the doctrine of predestina- 


20 


2 Acts xviii. 6. tion. Its bearing on the question is 
3 Acts xix. 9. very doubtful. The same participle is 
4 Acts xxviii. 28. used in Acts xx. 13, and also in Luke 
> See Hosea i, 10, ii, 23, as quoted iii, 13, and Rom. xiii. 1. 

in Rom, ix. 25, 26. 9 Acts xiii, 49. 
6 Matt. vili. 5-10, xv. 21-28. 10 See above, p. 16, and p- 186, n. 4, 


7 See Rom, xi. 7; and Gal. vi. 16. MN See Acts xvi. 14, xviii. 2; Phil. 
* Acts xiii. 48. It is well known iv. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 16, 
that this passage has been made the 
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lytes at Antiocl., to win over to their cause some influential members 
of their sex, and through them to gain the ear of men who occupied 
® position of eminence in the city. Thus a systematic persecution 
was excited against Paul and Barnabas. Whether the supreme 
magistrates of the colony were induced by this unfair agitation to 
pass a sentence of formal banishment, we are not informed ;! but 
for the present the Apostles were compelled to retire from the 
colonial limits. 

Tn cases such as these, instructions had been given by our Lord 
himself how His Apostles were to act. During His life on earth, 
He had said to the Twelve, ‘ Whosoever shall not receive you, nor 
hear you, when ye depart thence, shake off the dust under your 
feet for a testimony against them. Verily, I say unto you, it shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city."~ And while Paul and Barnabas thus fulfilled 
Our Lord’s words, shaking off from their feet the dust of the dry 
and sunburnt road,* in token of God’s judgment on wilful unbe- 
hevers, and turning their steps eastwards in the direction of Lyca- 
onia, another of the sayings of Christ was fulfilled, in the midst of 
those who had been obedient to the faith : ‘Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad ; for great is your reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.’* Even while their faithful 
teachers were removed from them, and travelling across the bare 
uplands’ which separate Antioch from the plain of Iconium, the 
disciples of the former city received such manifest tokens of the 
Jove of God, and the power of the ‘ Holy Ghost,’ that they were 
‘filled with joy’ in the midst of persecution. 

Iconium has obtained a place in history far more distinguished 
than that of the Pisidian Antioch. It is famous as the cradle of the 
rising power of the conquering Turks.° And the remains of its 
Mahommedan architecture still bear a conspicuous testimony to the 
victories and strong government of a tribe of Tatar invaders. But 


1 We should rather infer the con- the northern side of the mountains 


trary, since they revisited the place on 
their return from Derbe (xiv. 21). 

2 Mark vi. 11; Matt. x. 14, 15; 
Leke ix. 5. For other symbolical acts 
expressing the same thing, see Nehem. 
v. 18; Acts xviii. 6. It was taught in 
the schools of the Scribes that the dust 
of a Heathen land defiled by the touch. 
Hence the shaking of the dust off the 
feet implied that the city was regarded 
as profane. 

+ ‘Literally may they have shaken 
off tne dust of their feet, for even now 
(Noy. 9) the roads abound with it, and 
i: the summer months it must be a 
plain of dust..—Arundell’s Asia Minor, 
vai.2 p. 819, 

= Matt. v. 11, 12. : 

5 Leake approached [conium from 


which separate Antioch from Philo- 
melium (see p. 171). He says: ‘On 
the descent from a ridge branching 
eastward from these mountains, we 
came in sight of the vast plain around 
Konieh, and of the lake which occupies 
the middle of it; and we saw the city 
with its mosques and ancient walls, 
still at the distance of twelve or four- 
teen milesfrom us,’ p.45. Ainsworth tra- 
velled in the same direction, and says: 
‘We travelled three hours along the 
plain of Konieh, always in sight of the 
city of the Sultans of Roum, before we 
reached it.—Trav. in Asia Minor, ii. 
p. 58. ; 

6 Teconium was the capital of the 
Seljukian Sultans, and had a great part 
in the growth of the Ottoman Empire. 
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there are other features in the view of modern Konieh which to us 
are far more interesting. ‘To the traveller in the footsteps of St. 
Paul, it is not the armorial bearings of the Knights of St. John, 
carved over the gateways in the streets of Rhodes, which arrest the 
attention, but the ancient harbour and the view across the sea to 
the opposite coast. And at Konieh his interest is awakened, not 
by minarets and palaces and Saracenic gateways, but by the vast 
plain and the distant mountains.! 

These features remain what they were in the first century, while 
the town has been repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt, and its archi- 
tectural character entirely altered. Little, if anything, remains of 
Greek or Roman Iconium, if we except the ancient inscriptions and 
the fragments of sculptures which are built into the Turkish walls.* 
At a late period of the Empire it was made a Colonia, like its 
neighbour, Antioch: but it was not so in the time of St. Paul. 
There is no reason to suppose that its character was different from 
that of the other important towns on the principal lines of com- 
munication through Asia Minor. The elements of its population 
would be as follows :—a large number of trifling and frivolous 
Greeks, whose principal places of resort would be the theatre and 
the market-place ; some remains of a still older population, coming 
in occasionally from the country, or residing in a separate quarter 
of the town ; some few Roman officials, civil or military, holding 
themselves proudly aloof from the inhabitants of the subjugated 
province ; and an old established colony of Jews, who exercised 
their trade during the week, and met on the Sabbath to read the 
Law in the Synagogue. 

The same kind of events took place here as in Antioch, and 
almost in the same order.* The Apostles went first to the Syna- 
gogue, and the effect of their discourses there was such, that great 
numbers both of the Jews and Greeks (i. e. Proselytes or Heathens, 
or both*) believed the Gospel. The unbelieving Jews raised up an 
indirect persecution by exciting the minds of the Gentile population 
against those who received the Christian doctrine. But the Apostles 
persevered and remained in the city some considerable time, having 
their confidence strengthened by the miracles which God worked 
through their instrumentality, in attestation of the truth of His 
Word. There is an apocryphal narrative of certain events assigned 
to this residence at Iconium:° and we may innocently adopt so 


1 «Konieh extends to the east and 
south over the plain far beyond the 
walls, which are about two miles in 
circumference, . . . Mountains covered 
with snow rise on every side, except- 
ing towards the east, where a plain, as 
flat as the desert of Arabia, extends far 
beyond the reach of the eye.’—Capt. 
Kinneir. 

2 <The city wall is said to have been 
erected by the Seljukian Sultans: it 
seems to have been built from the ruins 
of more ancient buildings, as broken 
columns, capitals, pedestals, bas-relief, 


and other pieces of sculpture, contribute 
towards its construction. It has eighty 
gates, of a square form, each known by 
a separate name, and, as well as most 
of the towers, embellished with Arabic 
inscriptions. . . . | observed a few Greek 
characters on the walls, but they were 
in so elevated a situation that [ could 
not decipher them.’—Capt. Kinneir. 

3 See Acts xiv. 1-5. 

4 Perhaps ‘ Greeks’ (v. 1) may mean 
‘proselytes,’ as opposed to the ‘Gen- 
tiles’ of v. 2. 

® The legend of Paul and Thecla, 
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much of the legendary story, as to imagine St. Paul preaching long 
and late to crowded congregations, as he did afterwards at Assos, ! 
and his enemies bringing him before the civil authorities, with the 
cry that he was disturbing their households by his sorcery, or with 
complaints like those at Philippi and Ephesus, that he was ‘exceed- 
ingly troubling their city,’ and ‘turning away much people.’? We 
learn from an inspired source’ that the whole population of Iconium 
was ultimately divided into two great factions (a common occur- 
rence, on far less important occasions, in these cities of Oriental 
Greeks), and that one party took the side of the Apostles, the other 
that of the Jews. But here, as at Antioch, the influential classes 
were on the side of the Jews. A determined attempt was at last 
made to crush the Apostles, by loading them with insult and 
actually stoning them. Learning this wicked conspiracy, in which 
the magistrates themselves were involved,‘ they fled to some of the 
neighbouring districts of Lycaonia, where they might be more 
secure, and have more liberty in preaching the Gospel. 

Tt would be a very natural course for the Apostles, after the cruel 
treatment they had experienced in the great towns on a frequented 
route, to retire into a wilder region and among a ruder population. 
In any country, the political circumstances of which resemble those 
of Asia Minor under the early emperors, there must be many dis- 
tricts, into which the civilisation of the conquering and governing 
people has hardly penetrated. An obvious instance is furnished 
by our Eastern presidencies, in the Hindoo villages, which have 
retained their character without alteration, notwithstanding the 
successive occupations by Mahommedans and English. Thus, in the 
Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire there must have been 
many towns and villages where local customs were untouched, and 
where Greek, though certainly understood, was not commonly 
spoken. Such, perhaps, were the places which now come before 
our notice in the Acts of the Apostles,—small towns, with a rude 
dialect and primitive superstition’—‘ Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Lycaonia.’® 

The district of Lycaonia extends from the ridges of Mount 
Taurus and the borders of Cilicia, on the south, to the Cappadocian 
hills, on the north. It is a bare and dreary region, unwatered by 
streams, though in parts liable to occasional inundations. Strabo 
mentions one place where water was even sold for money. In this 
respect there must be a close resemblance between this country and 
large tracts of Australia. Nor is this the only particular in which 
the resemblance may be traced. Both regions afford excellent 
pasture for flocks of sheep, and give opportunities for obtaining 
large possessions by trade in wool. It was here, on the downs of 
Lycaonia, that Amyntas, while he yet led the life of a nomad chief, 
before the time of his political elevation,’ fed his three hundred 


The story will be found in Jones on the actly the meaning of the word rendered 


Canon (vol. ii. pp. 353-403). ‘rulers.’ 
1 Acts xx. 7-11. 5 Acts xiv. 11, 12, &e. 
2 Acts xvi. 20, xix. 26. 6 Acts xiv. 6. 
3 Acts xiv. 4, 7 See above, Chap. I. p. 19, 


4 It is impossible to determine ex~ 
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flocks. Of the whole district Iconium! was properly the capital : 


and the plain round Iconium may be reckoned as its great centra 
space, situated midway between Cilicia and Cappadocia. This 
plain is spoken of as the largest in Asia Minor.* It is almost like 
the steppes of Great Asia, of which the Turkish invaders must 
often have been reminded,* when they came to these level spaces 
in the west ; and the camels which convey modern travellers to and 
from Konieh, find by the side of their path tufts of salt and prickly 
herbage, not very dissimilar to that which grows in their native 
deserts. * : 

Across some portion of this plain Paul and Barnabas travelled 
before as well as after their residence in Iconium. After leaving 
the high land to the north-west,® during a journey of several hours 
before arriving at the city, the eye ranges freely over a vast ex- 
panse of level ground to the south and the east. The two most 
eminent objects in the view are certain snowy summits,° which rise 
high above all the intervening hills in the direction of Armenia,— 
and, in the nearer horizon, the singular mountain mass called the 
‘Kara-Dagh,’ or ‘ Black Mount,’ south-eastwards in the direction 
of Cilicia.? And still these features continue to be conspicuous. 
after Iconium is left behind, and the traveller moves on over the 
plain towards Lystra and Derbe. Mount Argzeus still rises far to 
the north-east, at the distance of one hundred and fifty miles. The 
Black Mountain is gradually approached, and discovered to be an 
isolated mass, with reaches of the plain extending round it lke 


channels of the sea.* The cities 


1 Xenophon, who is the first to 
mention [conium, calls it ‘the last 
city of Phrygia,’ in the direction of 
* Lycaonia.’ 

* See Leake, p. 93. . 

3 The remark is made by Texier in 
his ‘ Asie Mineure.’ 

4 Ainsworth (ii. p. 68) describes the 
camels, as he crossed this plain, eagerly 
eating the tufts of Mesembryanthemum 
and Salicornia, ‘reminding them of 
plains with which they were probably 
more familiar than those of Asia Minor,’ 
The plain, however, is naturally rich. 

5 See above, p, 134. 

6 Leake supposed these summits to 
be those of Mount Argeus, but Ha- 
milton thinks he was in error. 

7 See Leake, p. 45. ‘To the south- 
east the same plains extend as far as 
the mountains of Karaman (Laranda). 
At the south-east extremity of the 
plains beyond Konieh, we are much 
struck with the appearance of a re- 
markable insulated mountain, called 
Kara-Dagh (Black Mountain), rising 
to a great height, covered at the top 
with snow [Jan. 31], and appearing 
like a lofty island in the midst of the 


of Lystra and Derbe were some- 


sea. It is about sixty miles distant.’ 
The lines marked on the Map are the 
Roman roads mentioned in the Itine- 
raries. : 

A view of the Kara-Dagh is given 
in Chap. VIII. 

8 See Leake, pp. 93-97. ‘(Feb. 1. 
From Konieh to Tshumra)—Our road 
pursues a perfect level for upwards of 
twenty miles. (Feb. 2. From Tshumra 
to Kassaba.)—Nine hours over the 
same uninterrupted level of the finest 
soil, but quite uncultivated, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a few 
widely dispersed villages. It is pain- 
ful to behold such desolation in the 
midst of a region so highly favoured 
by nature. Another characteristic of 
these Asiatic plains is the exactness 
of the level, and the peculiarity of 
their extending, without any previous 
slope, to the foot of the mountains, 
which rise from them like lofty islands 
out of the surface of the ocean. The 
Karamanian ridge seems to recede as 
we approach it, and the snowy sum- 
mits of Argeeus [?] are still to be seen 
to the north-east. ... At three or 
four miles short of Kassaba, we are 
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where about the bases of the Black Mountain. We have dwelt 
thus minutely on the physical characteristics of this part of Ly- 
caonia, because the positions of its ancient towns have not been 
determined. We are only acquainted with the general features of 
the scene. While the site of Iconium has never been forgotten, 
and that of Antioch in Pisidia has now been clearly identified, 
those of Lystra and Derbe remain unknown, or at best are ex- 
tremely uncertain.’ No conclusive coins or inscriptions have been 
discovered ; nor has there been any such convergence of modern 
investigation and ancient authority as leads to an infallible result. 
Of the different hypotheses which have been proposed, we have 
been content in the accompanying map to indicate those * which 


appear the most probable. 


abreast of the middle of the very lofty 
insulated mountain already mentioned, 
called Kara-Dagh. It is said to be 
chiefly inhabited by Greek Christians, 
and to contain 1001 churches; but 
we afterwards learnt that these 1001 
churches (Bin-bir-Kilisseh) was a 
name given to the extensive ruins of 
an ancient city at the foot of the 
mountain. (Feb.3. From Kassaba to 
Karaman.)—Four hours; the road 
still passing over a plain, which 
towards the mountains begins to be 
a little intersected with low ridges 
and ravines. .... Between these 
mountains and the Kara-Dagh there 
is a kind of strait, which forms the 
communication between the plain of 
Karaman and the great levels lying 
eastward of Konieh. .... Advancing 
towards Karaman, I perceive a pas- 
sage into the plains to the north-west, 
round the northern end of Kara-Dagh, 
similar to that on the south, so that 
this mountain is completely insulated. 
We still see to the north-east the 
great snowy summit of Argeus, [? ] 
which is probably the highest point 
of Asia Minor.” See a similar de- 
scription of the isolation of the Kara- 
Dagh in Hamilton (a1. 315, 320), who 
Bpprea ted it from the east. 

Col. Leake wrote thus in 1824: 
‘Nothing can more strongly show the 
little progress that has hitherto been 
made in a knowledge of the ancient 
geography of Asia Minor, than that, 
of the cities which the journey of St. 
Paul has made so interesting to us, 
the site of one only (Iconium) is yet 
certuinly known. Perga, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Lystra, and Derbe remain to 
be discovered,’ p. 103. We have seen 
that two of these four towns have been 
fully identified,—Perga by Sir C. Fel- 


lows, and Antioch by Mr. Arundell. It 
is to be hoped that the other two will 
yet be clearly ascertained. 

2 The general features of the map 
here given are copied from Kiepert’s 
large map of Asia Minor, and his posi- 
tions for Lystra and Derbe are adopted. 
Lystra is marked near the place where 
Leake conjectured that it might be, some 
twenty miles §. of Iconium. It does 
not appear, however, that he saw any 
ruins on the spot. ‘There are very re- 
markable Christian ruins on the N. side 
of the Kara-Dagh, at Bin-bir-Kilisseh 
(The 1001 churches’), and Leake 
thinks that they may mark the site of 
Derbe. We think Mr. Hamilton’s con- 
jecture much more probable, that they 
mark the site of Lystra, which has a 
more eminent ecclesiastical reputation 
than Derbe. 

While this was passing through the 
press, the writer received an indirect 
communication from Mr. Hamilton, 
which will be the best commentary on 
the map. ‘There are ruins (though 
slight) at the spot where Derbe is 
marked en Kiepert’s map, and as this 
spot is certainly on a line of Roman 
road, it is not unlikely that it may 
represent Derbe. He did not actually 
visit Divlé, but the coincidence of name 
led him to think it might be Derbe. 
He does not know of any ruins at the 
place where Kiepert writes Lystra, but 
was not on that spot. There may be 
ruins there, but he thinks they cannot 
be of importance, as he did not hear of 
them, though in the neighbourhood ; 
and he prefers Bin-bir-Kilisseh as the 
site of Lystra.’ 

The following description of the Bin- 
bir-Kilisseh is supplied by a letter from 
Mr. E. Falkener. ‘The principal group 
of the Bin-bir-Kilisseh lies at the foot 
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We resume the thread of our narrative with the arrival of Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra. One peculiar circumstance strikes us im- 
mediately in what we read of the events in this town; that no 
mention occurs of any synagogue or of any Jews. It is natural to 
infer that there were few Israelites in the place, though (as we 
shall see hereafter) it would be a mistake to. imagine that there 
were none. We are instantly brought in contact with a totally new 
subject,—with Heathen superstition and mythology ; yet not the 
superstition of an educated mind, as that of Sergius Paulus,—nor 
the mythology of a refined and cultivated taste, like that of the 
Athenians,—but the mythology and superstition of a rude and un- 
sophisticated people. Thus does the Gospel, in the person of St. 
Paul, successively clash with opposing powers, with sorcerers and 
philosophers, cruel magistrates and false divinities. Now it is 
the rabbinical master of the Synagogue, now the listening proselyte 
from the Greeks, that is resisted or convinced,—now the honest 
inquiry of a Roman officer, now the wild fanaticism of a rustic 
credulity, that is addressed with bold and persuasive eloquence. 

It was a common belief among the ancients that the gods occa-. 
sionally visited the earth in the form of men. Such a belief with 
regard to Jupiter, ‘the father of gods and men,’ would be natural 
in any rural district : but nowhere should we be prepared to find 
the traces of it more than at Lystra ; for Lystra, as it appears from 
St. Luke’s narrative,’ was under the tutelage of Jupiter, and 
tutelary divinities were imagined to haunt the cities under their 
protection, though elsewhere invisible. The temple of Jupiter 
was a conspicuous object in front of the city-gates :* what wonder 
if the citizens should be prone to believe that their ‘ Jupiter, which 
was before the city,’ would willingly visit his favourite people ? 
Again, the expeditions of Jupiter were usually represented as 
attended by Mercury. He was the companion, the messenger, the 
servant of the gods.* Thus the notion of these two divinities 
appearing together in Lycaonia is quite in conformity with what 
we know of the popular belief. But their appearance in that par- 


of Kara-Dagh. ... . Perceiving ruins every building is a church’ 


os title 


on the slope of the mountain, I began 
to ascend, and on reaching these dis- 
covered they were churches ; and, look- 
ing upwards, descried others yet above 
me, and climbing from one to the other 
[ at length gained the summit, where 
I found two churehes. On looking 
down, I perceived churches on all sides 
of the mountain, scattered about in 
various positions. The number as- 
cribed to them by the Turks is of 
course metaphorical; but including 
those in the plain below, there are about 
two dozen in tolerabie preservation, and 
the remains of perhaps forty may be 
traced altogether. . . . The mountain 
must have been considered sacred; all 
the ruins are of Christian epoch, and, 
with the exception of a huge palace, 


1 It is more likely that a temple than 
a statue of Jupiter is alluded to. The 
temple of the tutelary divinity was 
outside the walls at Perga (see p. 127), 
and at Ephesus, as we learn from the 
story in Herodotus (1. 26), who tells 
us that in a time of danger the citizens 
put themselves under the protection of 
Diana, by attaching her temple by a 
rope to the city Tail 

2 Acts xiv. 13. 

3 See the references in Smith’s Dre- 
tionary of Classical Biography and 
Mythology, under ‘ Hermes.’ e may 
remark here, that we have always used 
the nearest Latin equivalents for the 
Greek divinities, i.e, Jupiter, Mercury, 
Diana, Minerva, for Zeus, Hermes, 
Artemis, Athene, 
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ticular district would be welcomed with more than usual credulity. 
Those who are acquainted with the literature of the Roman poets 
are familiar with a beautiful tradition of Jupiter and Mercury 
visiting in human form these very regions! in the interior of Asia 
Minor. And it is not without a singular interest that we find one 
of Ovid’s stories reappearing in the sacred pages of the Acts of the 
Apostles. In this “instance, as in so many others, the Scripture, 
in its incidental descriptions of the Heathen world, presents ‘ un- 
designed coincidences’ with the facts ascertained from Heathen 
memorials. 

These introductory remarks prepare us for considering the mira- 
cle recorded in the Acts. We must suppose that Paul gathered 
groups of the Lystrians about him, and addressed them in places 
of public resort, as a modern missionary might address the natives 
of a Hindoo village.* But it would not be necessary in his case, as 
in that of Schwartz or Martyn, to have learnt the primitive lan- 
guage of those to whom he spoke. He addressed them in Greek, 
for Greek was well understood in this border-country of the Lys- 
trians, though their own dialect was either a barbarous corruption 
of that noble language, or the surviving remainder of some older 
tongue. He used the language of general civilisation, as English 
may be used now in a Welsh country-town like Dolgelly or Car- 
marthen. The subjects he brought before these illiterate idolaters 
of Lycaonia were doubtless such as would lead them, by the most 
natural steps, to the knowledge of the true God, and the belief 
in His Son’s resurrection. He told them, as he told the educated 
Athenians,* of Him whose worship they had ignorantly corrupted ; 
whose unity, power, and goodness they might have discerned 
through the operations of nature ; whose displeasure against sin 
had been revealed to them by the admonitions of their natural 
conscience. 

On one of these occasions * St. Paul observed a cripple, who was 
earnestly listening to his discourse. He was seated on the ground, 
for he had an infirmity in his feet, and had never walked from the 
hour of his birth. St. Paul looked at him attentively, with that 
remarkable expression of the eye which we have already noticed 
(p. 119). The same Greek word is used as when the Apostle 
is described as ‘ earnestly beholding the council,’ and ‘as setting 
his eyes on Elymas the sorcerer.’° On this occasion that penetrat- 
ing glance saw, by the power of the Divine Spirit, into the very 
secrets of the cripple’s soul. Paul perceived ‘that he had faith 
to be saved.’® These words, implying so much of moral prepara- 
tion in the heart of this poor Heathen, rise above all that is told 


1 See the story of Baucis and Phile- 
mon, Ovid. Met. viii. 611, &c. Even if 
the Lycaonians were a Semitic tribe, 
it is not unnatural to suppose them 
familiar with Greek mythology. An 
identification of classical and ‘bar- 
barian’ divinities had taken place in 
innumerable instances, as in the case 
of the Tyrian Hercules and Paphian 
Venus, 


2 See, for instance, Fox’s Chapters on 
Missions, p. 153, &e. 

3 Tt is very important to compare 
together the speeches at Lystra and 
Athens, and both with the first chapter 
of the Romans. See pp. 153, 154. 

4 Acts xiv. 8, &e. 

5 Acts xxiii. 1, xiii. 9. 

6 Acts xiv. 9. The word is the same 
as in xvi. 30. 
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us of the lame Jew, whom Peter, ‘fastening his eyes upon him 
with John,’ had once healed at the temple gate in Jerusalem. In 
other respects the parallel between the two cases is complete. As 
Peter said in the presence of the Jews, ‘In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk,’ so Paul said before his 
idolatrous audience at Lystra, ‘Stand upright on thy feet.” And 
in this case, also, the word which had been suggested to the speaker 
by a supernatural intuition was followed by a supernatural result. 
The obedient alacrity in the spirit, and the new strength in the 
body, rushed together simultaneously. The lame man sprang up 
in the joyful consciousness of a power he had never felt before, 
and walked like those who had never had experience of infirmity. 

And now arose a great tumult of voices from the crowd. Such 
a cure of a congenital disease, so sudden and so complete, would 
have confounded the most skilful and sceptical physicians. An 
illiterate people would be filled with astonishment, and rush imme- 
diately to the conclusion that supernatural powers were present 
among them. These Lycaonians thought at once of their native 
traditions, and crying out vociferously in their mother-tongue,*— 
and we all know how the strongest feelings of an excited people 
find vent in the language of childhood,—they exclaimed that the 
gods had again visited them in the likeness of men,—that Jupiter 
and Mercury were again in Lycaonia,—that the persuasive speaker 
was Mercury and his companion Jupiter. They identified Paul 
with Mercury, because his eloquence corresponded with one of 
that divinity’s attributes. Paul was the ‘ chief speaker,’ and 
Mercury was the god of eloquence. And if it be asked why they 
identified Barnabas with Jupiter, it is evidently a sufficient answer 
to say that these two divinities were always represented as com- 
panions* in their terrestrial expeditions, though we may well 
believe (with Chrysostom and others) that there was something 
majestically benignant in his appearance, while the personal aspect 
of St.-Paul (and for this we can quote his own statements *) was 
comparatively insignificant. 

How truthful and how vivid is the scene brought before us! and 
how many thoughts it suggests to those who are at once conversant 
with Heathen mythology and disciples of Christian theology! Bar- 
nabas, identified with the Father of Gods and Men, seenis like a 
personification of mild beneficence and provident care ;> while Paul 
appears invested with more active attributes, flying over the world 
on the wings of faith and love, with quick words of warning and 
persuasion, and ever carrying in his hand the purse of the ‘ un- 
searchable riches.’ ® 


1 Acts iii, Wetstein remarks on 3 See, for instance, Ovid. Faust. v. 495. 
the greater faith. manifested by the 4 See 2 Cor. x. 1, 10, where, however, 
Heathen at Lystra than the Jew at we must remember that he is quoting 
Jerusalem. the statements of his adversaries. : 

* Some are of opinion that the 5 See Acts iv. 36, 37, ix. 27, xi. 22- 


‘speech of Lycaonia’ was a Semitic 25, 30. It is also very possible that 
language ; others that it was a corrupt Barnabas was older, and therefore more 
dialect of Greek. See the Disserta- venerable in appearance than St. Paul. 
tions of Jablonski and Giihling in 6 The winged heels and the purse are 
Iken’s Thesaurus. the well known insignia of Mercury. 
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The news of a wonderful occurrence is never long in spreading 
through a small country town. At Lystra the whole population 


was presently in an uproar. 


due honour to their heavenly visitants. 


They would lose no time in paying 


The priest attached to 


that temple of Jupiter before the city gates, to which we have 
before alluded,’ was summoned to do sacrifice to the god whom he 
served. Bulls and garlands, and whatever else was requisite to the 
performance of the ceremony, were duly prepared, and the pro- 
cession moved amidst crowds of people to the residence of the 


Apostles. 


They, hearing the approach of the multitude, and 


learning their idolatrous intention, were filled with the utmost 


horror. 


They ‘rent their clothes,’ and rushed out? of the house 


in which they lodged, and met the idolaters approaching the vesti- 


bule.* 


There, standing at the doorway, they opposed the entrance 


of the crowd ; and Paul expressed his abhorrence of their in- 
tention, and earnestly tried to prevent their fulfilling it, in a 
speech of which only the following short outline is recorded by St. 


Luke :— 


‘Sirs, why do ye these things? 


men, of like passions with you; and we are come !5 
to preach to you the Glad Tidings, that you may 
turn from these vain idols to the living God, who 
made the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 


and all things that are therein. For in the 


gene- 


rations that are past, He suffered all the nations of 


the Gentiles to walk in their own ways. 


Never- 


theless He left not Himself without witness, in 
that He blessed you, and gave you rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts 
with food and gladness.’4 


This address held them listening, but they listened impatiently. 
Eyen with this energetic disavowal of his divinity and this strong 
appeal to their reason, St. Paul found it difficult to dissuade the Ly- 
caonians from offering to him and Barnabas an idolatrous worship.° 
There is no doubt that St. Paul was the speaker, and, before we 
proceed further in the narrative, we cannot help pausing to observe 
the essentially Pauline character which this speech manifests, even 


ee. 150: 

2 ¢Ran out,’ not ‘ran in’ is the read- 
ing sanctioned by the later critics 
on full manuscript authority. See 
Tischendorf. 

3 The word used here does not mean 
the gate of the city, but the vestibule 
or gate which gave admission from 
the public street into the court of the 
house, So it is used, Matt. xxvi, 71, 
for the vestibule of the high-priest’s 

alace; Luke xvi. 20, for that of 

ives; Acts x. 17, of the house where 


Peter lodged at Joppa; Acts xii. 13, 
of the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark, It is nowhere used for 
the gate of a city except in the Apo- 
calypse. Moreover, it seems obvious 
that if the priest had only brought 
the victims to sacrifice them at the 
city gates, it would have been no offer- 
ing to Paul and Barnabas. 

4 ¢You’ and ‘your’ are the correct 
readings, not ‘us’ and ‘our.’ 

5 Acts xiv. 18, 


Acts 
We also are xiv. 
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in so condensed a summary of its contents. It is full of undesigned — 
coincidences in argument, and even in the expressions employed, 


with St. Paul’s language in other parts of the Acts, and in his own 
Epistles. Thus, as here he declares the object of his preaching to be 
that the idolatrous Lystrians should ‘turn from these vain idols to 
the living God,’ so he reminds the Thessalonians how they, at his 
preaching, had ‘ turned from idols to serve the living and true God.’”? 
Again, as he tells the Lystrians that ‘God had in the generations 
that were past, suffered the nations of the Gentiles to walk in their 
own ways ;’ so he tells the Romans that ‘God in His forbearance 
had passed over the former sins of men, in the times that were gone 
by ;? and so he tells the Athenians,* that ‘the past times of igno- 
rance God had overlooked.’ Lastly, how striking is the similarity 
between the natural theology with which the present speech con- 
cludes, and that in the Epistle to the Romans, where, speaking of the 
Heathen, he says that atheists are without excuse ; ‘for that which 
can be known of God is manifested in their hearts, God himself 
having shown it to them. For His eternal power and Godhead, 
though they be invisible, yet are seen ever since the world was 
made, being understood by the works which He hath wrought.’ 
The crowd reluctantly retired, and led the victims away without 
offering them in sacrifice to the Apostles. It might be supposed 
that at least a command had been obtained over their gratitude and 
reverence, which would not easily be destroyed ; but we have to re- 
cord here one of those sudden changes of feeiing, which are humi- 
liating proofs of the weakness of human nature and of the superficial 
character of religious excitement. The Lycaonians were proverbially 
fickle and faithless; but we may not too hastily decide that they 
were worse than many others might have been under the same cir- 
cumstances. It would not be difticult to find a parallel to their 
conduct among the modern converts from idolatry to Christianity. 
And certainly no later missionaries have had more assiduous enemies 
than the Jews whom the Apostles had everywhere to oppose. Cer- 
tain Jews from Iconium, and even from Antioch,* followed in the 
footsteps of Paul and Barnabas, and endeavoured to excite the hos- 
tility of the Lystrians against them. When they heard of the miracle 
worked on the lame man, and found how great an effect it had 
produced on the people of Lystra, they would be ready with a new 
interpretation of this occurrence They would say that it had been 
accomplished, not by Divine agency, but by some diabolical magic; 
as once they had said at Jerusalem, that He who came ‘to destroy 
the works of the Devil,’ cast out devils ‘by Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils.’ And this is probably the true explanation of that 
sudden change of feeling among the Lystrians, which at first sight is 
very surprising. Their own interpretation of what they had wit- 
nessed having been disavowed by the authors of the miracle them- 
selves, they would readily adopt a new interpretation, suggested 


' 1 Thess. i, 9. The coincidence is which in the Authorised Version en- 
more striking in the Greek, because the _ tirely alters its meaning. 
very same verb is used in each pas- 3 Acts xvii. 30, 
sage, and is intransitive in both. 4 Acts xiv. 19. 

* Rom. ui. 25: the mistranslation of 5 Matt. xii. 24, 
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by those who appeared to be well acquainted with the strangers, and 
who had followed them from distant cities. Their feelings changed 
with a revulsion as violent as that which afterwards took place 
among the “ barbarous people’ of Malta,' who first thought St. Paul 
was a murderer, and then a god. The Jews, taking advantage of the 
credulity of a rude tribe, were able to accomplish at Lystra the design 
they had meditated at Iconium.? St. Paul was stoned,—not hurried 
out of the city to execution like St. Stephen,® the memory of whose 
death must have come over St. Paul at this moment with impressive 
force, —but stoned somewhere in the streets of Lystra, and then 
dragged through the city gate, and cast outside the walls, under the 
belief that he was dead. This is that occasion to which the Apostle 
afterwards alluded in the words, ‘ once I was stoned, ’* in that long 
catalogue of sufferings, to which we have already referred in this 
chapter.? Thus was he ‘in perils by his own countrymen, in perils 
by the Heathen,’—‘in deaths oft,’—‘ always bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in his body. . . . Alway delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in his 
mortal flesh,’® 

On the present occasion these last words were literally realised, 
for by the power and goodness of God he rose from a state of ap- 
parent death as if by a sudden resurrection.’ Though ‘persecuted,’ 
he was not ‘forsaken,’—though ‘cast down,’ he was ‘not de- 
stroyed.’ ‘As the disciples stood about him, he rose up, and came 
into the city.’® We see from this expression that his labours in 
Lystra had not been in vain. He had found some willing listeners 
to the truth, some ‘ disciples’ who did not hesitate to show their 
attachment to their teacher by remaining near his body, which the 
rest of their fellow-citizens had wounded and cast out. These 
courageous disciples were left for the present in the midst of the 
enemies of the truth. Jesus Christ had said,° ‘when they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee to another ;’ and the very ‘next day’'° 
Paul ‘departed with Barnabas to Derbe.’ 


Paul and his companions were ‘ aware 


' Acts xxviii. 4-6. ? Acts xiv. 5. aAWé 
of the danger and fled,” a contradiction 


3 See the end of Chap. II. At Jeru- 
salem the law required that these exe- 
cutions should take place outside the 
city. It must be remembered that 
stoning was a Jewish punishment, and 
that it was proposed by Jews at Ico- 
nium, and instigated and begun by 
Jews at Lystra. 

4 See Paley’s remark on the ex- 
pression ‘once I was stoned,’ in refer- 
ence fo the previous design of stoning 
St. Paul at Iconium. ‘ Had the assault 
been completed, had the history re- 
lated that a stone was thrown, as it 
relates that preparations were made 
both by Jews and Gentiles to stone 
Paul and his companions, or even had 
the account of this transaction stopped, 
without going on to inform us that 


between the history and the epistles 
would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent; but it is scarcely 
possible that independent accounts, not 
having truth to guide them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of con- 
tradiction without falling into it”— 
Hore Pauline, p. 69. 

5 See pp. 129, 130. 

6 Compare 2 Cor. iv. 8-12, and xi. 
23-27. 

7 The natural inference from the 
narrative is, that the recovery was 
miraculous; and it is evident that such 
arecoyery must have produced a strong 
effect on the minds of the Christians 
who witnessed it. 8 Acts xiv. 20. 

9 Matt. x. 23. 10 Acts Xiv. 20. 
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But before we leave Lystra, we must say a few words on one 
spectator of St. Paul’s sufferings, who is not yet mentioned by St. 
Luke, but who was destined to be the constant companion of his 
after years, the zealous follower of his doctrine, the faithful partner 
of his danger and distress. St. Paul came to Lystra again after the 
interval of one or two years, and on that occasion we are told' that 
he found a certain Christian there, ‘whose name was Timotheus, 
whose mother was a Jewess, while his father was a Greek,’ and 
whose excellent character was highly esteemed by his fellow-Chris- 
tians of Lystra and Iconium. It is distinctly stated that at the time 
of this second visit Timothy was already a Christian ; and since we 
know from St. Paul’s own expression,—‘my own son in the faith,’” 
—that he was converted by St. Paul himself, we must suppose this 
change to have taken place at the time of the first visit. And the 
reader will remember that St. Paul in the second Epistle to Timothy 
(iii. 10, 11) reminds him of his own intimate and personal know- 
ledge of the sufferings he had endured, ‘ at Antioch, at Iconiwm, 
at Lystra,’—the places (it will be observed) being mentioned in 
the exact order in which they were visited, and in which the succes- 
sive persecutions took place. We have thus the strongest reasons 
for believing that Timothy was a witness of St. Paul’s injurious 
treatment; and this too at a time of life when the mind receives its 
deepest impressions from the spectacle of innocent suffering and 
undaunted courage. And itis far from impossible that the generous 
and warm-hearted youth was standing in that group of disciples, 
who surrounded the apparently lifeless body of the Apostle at the 
outside of the walls of Lystra. 

We are called on to observe at this point, with a thankful ac- 
knowledgment of God’s providence, that the flight from Iconium, 
and the cruel persecution at Lystra, were events which involved the 
most important and beneficial consequences to universal Christianity. 
It was here, in the midst of barbarous idolaters, that the Apostle of 
the Gentiles found an associate, who became to him and the Church 
far more than Barnabas, the companion of his first mission. As we 
have observed above,’ there appears to have been at Lystra no syna- 
gogue, no community of Jews and proselytes, among whom such an 
associate might naturally have been expected. Perhaps Timotheus 
and his relations may have been almost the only persons of Jewish 
origin in the town. And his ‘grandmother Lois’ and ‘ mother 
Kunice’* may have been brought there originally by some ac- 
cidental circumstance, as Lydia? was brought from Thyatira to 
Philippi. And, though there was no synagogue at Lystra, this 


1 Acts xvi. 1. 

21 Tim. i. 2. Compare i. 18 and 
2 Tim. ii. 1. It is indeed possible that 
these expressions might be used, if 


instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 

many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I 

have begotten you through the Gospel.’ 
3 See p. 150. 


Timothy became a Christian by his 
mother’s influence, and through the 
recollection of St. Paul’s sufferings ; 
but the common view is the most 
natural, See what is said 1 Cor. iv. 
14,15: ‘As my beloved sons 1 warn 
you; for though ye have ten thousand 


42 Tim. i. 5. 

5 Acts xvi. 14. 

6 See also the remarks on the Jews 
settled in Asia Minor, Chap. I. p. 14; 
and on the Hellenistic and Arameean 
Jews, Chap. II. pp. 31, 32, 
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family may have met with a few others in some proseucha, like that 
in which Lydia and her fellow-worshippers met ‘ by the river side.’? 
Whatever we conjecture concerning the congregational life to which 
Timotheus may have been accustomed, we are accurately informed 
of the nature of that domestic life which nurtured him for his future 
labours. The good soil of his heart was well prepared before Paul 
came, by the instructions” of Lois and Eunice, to receive the seed 
of Christian truth, sown at the Apostle’s first visit, and to produce a 
ne harvest of faith and good works before the time of his second 
visit. 

Derbe, as we have seen, is somewhere not far from the ‘ Black 
Mountain,’ which rises like an island in the south-eastern part of 
the plain of Lycaonia. A few hours would suftice for the journey 
between Lystra and its neighbour-city. We may, perhaps, infer 
from the fact that Derbe is not mentioned in the list of places which 
St. Paul® brings to the recollection of Timothy as scenes of past 
suffering and distress, that in this town the Apostles were exposed 
to no persecution. It may have been a quiet resting-place after a 
journey full of toil and danger. It does not appear that they were 
hindered in ‘ evangelising’ the city: and the fruit of their labours 
was the conversion of ‘many disciples.’ 

And now we have reached the limit of St. Paul’s first missionary 
journey. About this part of the Lycaonian plain, where it ap- 
proaches, through gradual undulations,® to the northern bases of 
Mount Taurus, he was not far from that well-known pass® which 
leads down from the central table-land to Cilicia and Tarsus. But 
his thoughts did not centre in an earthly home. He turned back 
upon his footsteps; and revisited the places, Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch,’ where he himself had been reviled and persecuted, but 
where he had left, as sheep in the desert, the disciples whom his 
Master had enabled him to gather. They needed building up and 
strengthening in the faith,* comforting in the midst of their in- 
evitable sufferings, and fencing round by permanent institutions. 
Therefore Paul and Barnabas revisited the scenes of their labours, 
undaunted by the dangers which awaited them, and using words of 
encouragement, which none but the founders of a true religion 
would have ventured to address to their earliest converts, that ‘ we 
can only enter the kingdom of God by passing through much tribu- 
lation.’ But not only did they fortify their faith by passing words 
of encouragement ; they ordained elders in every church after the 
pattern of the first Christian communities in Palestine,® and with 
that solemn observance which had attended their own consecration, '° 


* 2 Tim.i.5, 41). See the Map. 


1 Acts xvi. 13. 
i 4 Acts xiv. 21. 7 Mentioned (Acts xiv. 21) in the 


3 2 Tim. iii. 11. 


5 So Leake describes the neighbour- 
hood of Karaman (Laranda), pp. 96, 
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6 The ‘Cilician Gates,’ to which we 
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xiv. 6). 

8 Acts xiv. 22. 

9 The first mention of presbyters in 
the Christian, opposed to the Jewish 
sense, occurs Acts xi, 30, in reference to 
the church at Jerusalem. See Chapter 
XIU, 10 Chap. V. p. 110. 
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and which has been transmitted to later ages in connection with 
ordination,—‘ with fasting and prayer’—they ‘made choice of fit 
persons to serve in the sacred ministry of the Church.’' 

Thus, having consigned their disciples to Him ‘in whom they 
had believed,’ and who was ‘able to keep that which was entrusted 
to Him,’? Paul and Barnabas descended through the Pisidian moun- 
tains to the plain of Pamphylia. If our conjecture is correct (see pp. 
131, 132), that they went up from Perga in spring, and returned at 
the close of autumn,* and spent all the hotter months of the year in 
the elevated districts, they would again pass in a few daysthrougha _ 
great change of seasons, and almost from winter to summer. The 
people of Pamphylia would have returned from their cold residences 
to the warm shelter of the plain by the seaside; and Perga would 
be full of its inhabitants. The Gospel was preached within the walls 
of this city, through which the Apostles had merely passed * on their 
journey to the interior. But from St. Luke’s silence it appears that 
the preaching was attended with no marked results. We read 
neither of conversions nor persecutions. The Jews, if any Jews 
resided there, were less inquisitive and less tyrannical than those at 
Antioch and Iconium ; and the votaries of ‘ Diana before the city’ 
at Perga (see p. 127) were less excitable than those who worshipped 
‘Jupiter before the city’ at Lystra.2 When the time came for 
returning to Syria, they did not sail down the Cestrus, up the chan- 
nel of which river they had come on their arrival from Cyprus,® but 
travelled across the plain to Attaleia,* which was situated on the edge 
of the Pamphylian gulf. 

Attaleia had something of the same relation to Perga, which Cadiz 
has to Seville. In each case the latter city is approached by a river- 
voyage, and the former is more conveniently placed on the open sea. 
Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamus, whose dominions extended 
from the north-western corner of Asia Minor to the Sea of Pam- 
phylia, had built this city in a convenient position for commanding 
the trade of Syria or Egypt. When Alexander the Great passed 
this way, no such city was in existence : but since the days of the 
kings of Pergamus, who inherited a fragment of his vast empire, 
Attaleia has always existed and flourished, retaining the name of the 
monarch who built it. Behind it is the plain through which the 
calcareous waters of the Catarrhactes flow, perpetually constructing 
and destroying and reconstructing their fantastic channels.® In front 
of it, and along the shore on each side, are long lines of cliffs,!° over 


1 The First Collect for the Ember 
Weeks. 

2 Acts xiv. 23. Compare 2 Tim. i. 12. 

3 Wieseler thinks the events on this 
journey must have occupied more than 
one year. It is evident that the case 
does not admit of anything more than 
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4 See above, p. 127, and notes. 

5 Acts xiv. 13. 6 Pp. 127, 128. 
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river, 
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which the river finds its way in waterfalls to the sea, and which 
conceal the plain from those who look toward the land from the 
inner waters of the bay, and even encroach on the prospect of the 
mountains themselves. 

When this scene is before us, the mind reverts to another band of 
Christian warriors, who once sailed from the bay of Satalia to the 
Syrian Antioch. Certain passages, in which the movements of the 
Crusaders and Apostles may be compared with each other, are among 
the striking contrasts of history. Conrad and Louis, each with an 
army consisting at first cf 70,000 men, marched through part of the 
same <dlistricts which were traversed by Paul and Barnabas alone and 
unprotected. The shattered remains of the French host had come 
down to Attaleia through ‘the abrupt mountain-passes and the deep 
valleys’ which are so well described by the cotemporary historian. 
They came to fight the battle of the Cross with a great multitude, 
and with the armour of human power: their journey was encom- 
passed with defeat and death ; their arrival at Attaleia was disastrous 
and disgraceful; and they sailed to Antioch a broken and dispirited 
army. But the Crusaders of the first century, the Apostles of Christ, 
though they too passed ‘through much tribulation,’ advanced from 
victory to victory. Their return to the place ‘whence they had 
been recommended to the grace of God for the work which they 
fu.filled,’? was triumphant and joyful, for the weapons of their war- 
fare were ‘not carnal.’* The Lord himself was their tower and 
their shield. 


Coin of Antioch in Pisidia.* 


1 William of Tyre. 3 See 2 Cor. x. 4. 
2 Acts xiv, 26, 4 See note 1, p. 136. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Controversy in the Church.—Separation of Jews and Gentiles—Difficulty izz 
the Narrative—Discontent at Jerusalem.—Intrigues of the Judaizers at 
Antioch.—Mission of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem.—Divine Revelatioy 
to St. Paul—Titus.—Private Conferences.—Public Meeting.—Speech of 
St. Peter—Narrative of Barnabas and Paul.—Speech of St. James,—The 
Decree.—Public Recognition of St. Paul’s Mission to the Heathen.—St. 
John.—Return to Antioch with Judas, Silas, and Mark.—Reading of the 
Letter—Weak Conduct of St. Peter at Antioch—He is rebuked by St, 
Paul.—Personal Appearance of the Lwo Apostles—Their Reconciliation. 


Ir, when we contrast the voyage of Paul and Barnabas across the 
bay of Attaleia, with the voyage of those who sailed over the same 
waters in the same direction, eleven centuries later, our minds are 
powerfully drawn towards the pure age of early Christianity, when 
the power of faith made human weakness irresistibly strong ;—the 
same thoughts are not less forcibly presented to us, when we con- 
trast the reception of the Crusaders at Antioch with the reception 
of the Apostles in the same city. We are told by the chroniclers, 
that Raymond, ‘ Prince of Antioch,’ waited with much expectation 
for the arrival of the French king ; and that when he heard of his 
landing at Seleucia, he gathered together all the nobles and chief 
men of the people, and went out to meet him, and brought him 
into Antioch with much pomp and magnificence, showing him all 
reverence and homage, in the midst of a great assemblage of the 
clergy and people. All that St. Luke tells us of the reception of 
the Apostles after their victorious campaign, is, that they entered 
into the city and ‘gathered together the Church, and told them 
how God had worked with them, and how He had opened a door 
of faith to the Gentiles.’! Thus the kingdom of God came at 
the first ‘ without observation,’*—with the humble acknowledement 
that all power is given from above,—and with a thankful ‘Yecog- 
nition of our Father’s merciful love to all mankind. 

No age, however, of Christianity, not even the earliest, has been 
without its difficulties, controversies, and corruptions. The presence 
of Judas among the Apostles, and of Ananias and Sapphira among 
the first disciples,? were proofs of the power which moral evil 
possesses to combine itself with the holiest works. The misunder- 
standing of ‘the Grecians and Hebrews’ in the days of Stephen,‘ 
the suspicion of the Apostles when Paul came from Damascus ta 
Jerusaiem,’ the secession of Mark at the beginning ot the first 
missionas y juurney,° were symptoms of the prejudice, ignorance, 
and infirmity, in the midst of which the Gospel was to win its way 


1 Acts xiv. 27. 3 Acts v. 5 P. 85, 
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in the hearts of men. And the arrival of the Apostles at Antioch 
at the close of their journey was presently followed by a troubled 
controversy, which involved the most momentous consequences to 
all future ages of the Church; and led to that visit to Jerusalem 
which, next after his conversion, is perhaps the most important 
passage in St. Paul’s life. 

We have seen (Chap. I.) that great numbers of Jews had long been 
dispersed beyond the limits of their own land, and were at this 
time distributed over every part of the Roman Empire. ‘ Moses 
had of old time, in every city, them that preached him, being read 
in the synagogues every Sabbath day.’! In every considerable 
city, both of the East and West, were established some members of 
that mysterious people,—who had a written Law, which they read 
and re-read in the midst of the contempt of those who surrounded 
them, week by week, and year by year,—who were bound every- 
where by a secret link of affection to one City in the world, where 
alone their religious sacrifices could be offered,—whose whole life 
was utterly abhorrent from the temples and images which crowded 
the neighbourhood of their synagogues, and from the gay and 
licentious festivities of the Greek and Roman worship. 

In the same way it might be said that Plato and Aristotle, Zeno 
and Epicurus,’ ‘had in every city those that preached them.’ Side 
by side with the doctrines of Judaism, the speculations of Greek 
philosophers were- -not indeed read in connection with religious 
worship—but orally taught and publicly discussed in the schools. 
Hence the Jews, in their foreign settlements, were surrounded, not 
only by an idolatry which shocked all their deepest feelings, and 
by a shameless profligacy unforbidden by, and even associated with, 
that which the Gentiles called religion,—but also by a proud and 
contemptuous philosophy that alienated the more educated classes 
of society to as great a distance as the unthinking multitude. 

Thus a strong line of demarcation between the Jews and Gentiles 
ran through the whole Roman Empire. Though their dwellings 
were often contiguous, they were separated from each other by 
deep-rooted feelings of aversion and contempt. The ‘middle wall 
of partition’* was built up by diligent hands on both sides. This 
mutual alienation existed, notwithstanding the vast number of pro- 
selytes, who were attracted to the Jewish doctrine and worship, and 
who, as we have already observed (Chap. I.), were silently preparing 
the way for the ultimate union of the two races. The breach was 
even widened, in many cases, in consequence of this work of prose- 
lytism ; for those who went over to the Jewish camp, or hesitated 
on the neutral ground, were looked on with some suspicion by 
the Jews themselves, and thoroughly hated and despised by the 
Gentiles. 

Tt must be remembered that the separation of which we speak was 
both religious and social. The Jews had a divine Law, which sanc- 
tioned the principle, and enforced the practice, of national isolation. 
They could not easily believe that this Law, with which all the glo- 
rious passages of their history were associated, was meant only to 
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endure for a limited period : and we cannot but sympathise in the 


difticulty they felt in accepting the notion of a cordial union with _ 


the uncircumcised, even after idolatry was abandoned and morality 
observed. And again, the peculiar character of the religion which 
isolated the Jews was such as to place insuperable obstacles in the 
way of social union with other men. Their ceremonial observances 
precluded the possibility of their eating with the Gentiles. The 
nearest parallel we can find to this barrier between the Jew and 
Gentile, is the institution of caste among the ancient populations of 
India, which presents itself to our politicians as a perplexing fact in 
the government of the presidencies, and to our missionaries as the 
great obstacle to the progress of Christianity in the East.’ A Hindoo 
cannot eat with a Parsee, or a Mahommedan,—and among the 
Hindoos themselves the meals of a Brahmin are polluted by the 
presence of a Pariah,—though they meet and have free intercourse 
in the ordinary transaction of business. So it was in the patriarchal 
age. It was ‘an abomination for the Egyptians to eat bread with 
the Hebrews. The same principle was divinely sanctioned for a 
time in the Mosaic Institutions. The Israelites, who lived among 
the Gentiles, met them freely in the places of public resort, 
buying and selling, conversing and disputing: but their families 
were separate : in the relations of domestic life, it was ‘ unlawful,’ 
as St. Peter said to Cornelius, ‘for a man that was a Jew to keep 
company or come unto one of another nation.** When St. Peter 
returned from the centurion at Czesarea to his brother-christians at 
Jerusalem, their great charge against him was that he had ‘gone in 
to men uncircumcised, and had eaten with them :’ * and the weak 
compliance of which he was guilty, after the true principle of social 
unity had been publicly recognised, and which called forth the stern 
rebuke of his brother-apostle, was that, after eating with the Gen- 
tiles, he ‘ withdrew and separated himself, fearing them which were 
of the circumcision.’ ® 

How these two difficulties, which seemed to forbid the formation 
of an united Church on earth, were ever to be overcome,—how the 
Jews and Gentiles were to be religiously united without the enforced 
obligation of the whole Mosaic Law,—how they were to be socially 
united as equal brethren in the family of a common Father,—the 
solution of this problem must in that day have appeared impossible. 
And without the direct intervention of Divine grace it would have 
been impossible. We now proceed to consider how that grace gave 
to the minds of the Apostles the wisdom, discretion, forbearance, 
and firmness which were required ; and how St. Paul was used as 
the great instrument in accomplishing a work necessary to the very 
existence of the Christian Church. 

We encounter here a difficulty, well known to all who have ex- 
amined this subject, in combining into one continuous narrative the 


' See, for instance, the Wemowr ofthe the sale of the meat, is given in Allen’a 
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statements in the Epistle to the Galatians and in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Inthe latter book we are informed of five distinct journeys 
made by the Apostle to Jerusalem after the time of his conversion: 
—tirst, when he escaped from Damascus, and spenta fortnight with 
Peter ;! secondly, when he took the collection from Antioch with 
Barnabas in the time of the famine ; * thirdly, on the occasion of the 
Council, which is now before us in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts ; 
fourthly, in the interval between his second and third missionary 
journeys ;* and, fifthly, when the uproar was made in the Temple 

and he was taken into the custody of the Roman garrison.‘ In the 
Epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul speaks of two journeys to Jeru- 
_salem,—the first being ‘three years’ after his conversion,® the 
second ‘fourteen years’® later, when his own Apostleship was 
asserted and recognised in a public meeting of the other Apostles.’ 
Now, while we have no ditfticulty in stating, as we have done 
(p. 84), that the first journey of one account is the first journey of 
the other, theologians have been variously divided in opinion, as to 
whether the second journey of the Epistle must be identified with 
the second, third, or fourth of the Acts, or whether it is a separate 
journey, distinct from any of them. It is agreed by all that the 
fifth cannot possibly be intended.* The view we have adopted, that 
the second journey of the Epistle is the third of the Acts, is that of 
the majority of the best critics and commentators. For the argu- 
ments by which it is justified, and for a full discussion of the whole 
subject, we must refer the reader to the Appendix. Some of the 
arguments will be indirectly presented in the following narrative. 
So far as the circumstances combined together in the present 
chapter appear natural, consecutive, and coherent, so far some 
reason will be given for believing that we are not following an 
arbitrary assumption or a fanciful theory. 

It is desirable to recur at the outset to the first instance of a 
Gentile’s conversion to Christianity.° After the preceding remarks, 
we are prepared to recognise the full significance of the emblema- 
tical '° vision which St. Peter saw at Joppa. The trance into which 
he fell at the moment of his hunger,—the vast sheet descending 
from heaven,—the promiscuous assemblage of clean and unclean 
animals,''—the voice from heaven which said, ‘Arise, Peter, kill 
and eat,’—the whole of this imagery is invested with the deepest 
meaning, when we recollect all the details of religious and social life, 
which separated, up to that moment, the Gentile from the Jew. 
The words heard by St. Peter in his trance came like a shock on all 
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the prejudices of his Jewish education.' He had never so spoken 
the Law of his forefathers as to eat anything it condemned as unclean. 


And though the same voice spoke to him ‘a second time,’* and ~ 


‘answered him from heaven,’*—‘ What God has made clean that 
call not thou common,’—it required a wonderful combination of 
natural # and supernatural evidence to convince him that God is ‘no 
respecter of persons,’ but ‘in every nation’ accepts him that 
‘feareth Him and worketh righteousness,’ *—that all such dis- 
tinctions as depend on ‘ meat and drink,’ on ‘ holydays, new moons, 
and sabbaths,’ were to pass away;—that these things were only ‘a 
shadow of things to come,’—that ‘the body is of Christ,’—and 
that ‘in Him we are complete . . . circumcised with a circumcision 
not made with hands . . . buried with him in baptism,’ and risen 
with Him through faith.® 

The Christians ‘of the cireumcision,’’ who travelled with Peter 
from Joppato Ceesarea, were ‘ astonished ’ when they saw ‘the gift 
of the Holy Ghost poured out’ on uncircumcised Gentiles: and 
much dissatisfaction was created in-the Church, when intelligence 
of the whole transaction came to Jerusalem. On Peter’s arrival, 
his having ‘gone in to men uncircumcised, and eaten with them,’ 
was arraigned as a serious violation of religious duty. When St. 
Peter ‘rehearsed the matter from the begmning, and expounded 
it by order,’ appealing to the evidence of the ‘six brethren’ 
who had accompanied him, —his accusers were silent; and so 
much conviction was produced atthe time, that they expressed 
their gratitude to God, for His mercy in ‘granting to the Gentiles 
repentance unto life.’* But subsequent events too surely proved 
that the discontent at Jerusalem was only partially allayed. Hesi- 
tation and perplexity began to arise in the minds of the Jewish 
Christians, with scrupulous misgivings concerning the rectitude of 
St. Peter’s conduct, and an uncomfortable jealousy of the new con- 
verts. And nothing could be more natural than all this jealousy 
and perplexity. To us, with our present knowledge, it seems that 
the slightest relaxation of a ceremonial law should have been wil- 
lingly and eagerly weleomed. But the view from the Jewish stand- 
ing-point was very different. The religious difficulty in the mind 
of a Jew was greater than we can easily imagine. We can well 
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believe that the minds of many may have been perplexed by t 
words and the conduct of pan Tord Himself : Not He had cas 
been sent ‘save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ and He 
had said that it was ‘not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to dogs.’* Until St. Paul appeared before the Church in his 
true character as the Apostle of the uncircumcision, few understood 
that ‘the law of the commandments contained in ordinances’ had 
been abolished by the cross of Christ ;? and that the ‘other sheep,’ 
not of the Jewish fold, should be freely united to the ‘ one flock’ by 
the ‘ One Shepherd.’ 3 

The smouldering feeling of discontent, which had existed from 
the first, increased and became more evident as new Gentile coriverts 
were admitted into the Church. To pass over all the other events 
of the interval which had elapsed since the baptism of Cornelius, 
the results of the recent journey of Paul and Barnabas through 
the cities of Asia Minor must have excited a great commotiori 
among the Jewish Christians. ‘A door of faith’ had been opened 
‘unto the Gentiles.’”* ‘He that wrought effectually in Peter to 
the Apostleship of the circumcision, the same had been mighty in 
Paul towards the Gentiles.’° And we cannot well doubt that both 
he and Barnabas had freely joined in social intercourse with the 
Gentile Christians, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe, as Peter ‘ at the first’ ° ‘a good while ago’’ had eaten with 
Cornelius at Caesarea. At Antioch in Syria, it seems evident that 
both parties lived together in amicable intercourse and in much 
‘freedom.’*® Nor, indeed, is this the city where we should have 
expected the Jewish controversy to have come to acrisis : for it was 
from Antioch that Pauland Barnabas had first been sent as mission- 
aries to the Heathen :° and it was at Antioch that Greek proselytes 
had first accepted the truth,!° and that the united body of believers 
had first been called ‘ Christians.’ !! 

Jerusalem was the metropolis of the Jewish world. The exclusive 
feelings which the Jews carried with them wherever they were 
diffused, were concentrated in Jerusalem in their most intense 
degree. It was there, in the sight of the Temple, and with all the 
recollections of their ancestors surrounding their daily life, that the 
impatience of the Jewish Christians kindled into burning indigna- 
tion. They saw that Christianity, instead of being the purest and 
holiest form of Judaism, was rapidly becoming a universal and 
indiscriminating religion, in which the Jewish element would be 
absorbed and Jost. This revolution could not appear to them in 
any other light than as a rebellion against all they had been taught 
to hold inviolably sacred. And since there was no doubt that 
the great instigator of this change of opinion was that Saul of Tarsus 
whom they had once known as a young Pharisee at the ‘feet of 
Gamaliel,’ the contest took the form of an attack made by ‘ certain 


1 Matt. xv. 24, 26. 7 Acts xv. 7. 

2 Eph. ii. 15. 8 See Gal. ii. 4. 

3 Not literally ‘one fold.’ John x, 16. 9 Acts xiii. 1, &c 
4 Acts xiv. 27, W Acts xi. 19-21. 
5 Gal. ii. 8. NW Acts xi. 26. 
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of the sect of the Pharisees’ upon St. Paul. The battle which had 
been fought and lost in the ‘ Cilician synagogue’ was now to be 
renewed within the Church itself. ; ; 

Some of the ‘false brethren’ (for such is the name which St. 
Paul gives to the Judaisers ') went down ‘ from Judea’ to Antioch. 
The course they adopted, in the first instance, was not that of open 
antagonism to St. Paul, but rather of clandestine intrigue. They 
came as ‘spies’ into an enemy’s camp, creeping In “ unawares, 
that they might ascertain how far the Jewish Law had been relaxed 
by the Christians at Antioch ; their purpose being to bring the whole 
Church, if possible, under the ‘ bondage’ of the Mosaic yoke. It 
appears that they remained some considerable time at Antioch, 
gradually insinuating, or openly inculeating, their opinion that the 
observance of the Jewish Law was necessary to salvation. It is very 
important to observe the exact form which their teaching assumed. 
They did not merely recommend or enjoin, for prudential reasons, 
the continuance of certain ceremonies in themselves indifferent : but 
they said, ‘Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, 
ye cannot be saved.’ Such a doctrine must have been instantly 
opposed by St. Paul with his utmost energy. He was always ready 
to go to the extreme verge of charitable concession, when the 
question was one of peace and mutual understanding : but when the 
very foundations of Christianity were in danger of being under- 
mined, when the very continuance of ‘the truth of the Gospel’ ® 
was in jeopardy, it was impossible that he should ‘give place by 
subjection,’ even ‘ for an hour.’ 

The ‘dissension and disputation,’ ® which arose between Paul and 
Barnabas and the false brethren from Judea, resulted in a general 
anxiety and perplexity among the Syrian Christians. The minds of 
‘those who from among the Gentiles were turned unto God’ were 
‘troubled’ and unsettled.*_ Those ‘words’ which ‘ perverted the 
Gospel of Christ’ tended also to ‘subvert the souls’ of those who 
heard them.® It was determined, therefore, ‘ that Paul and Barna- 
bas, with certain others, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
Apostles and elders about this question.’ It was well known that 
those who were disturbing the peace of the Church had their head- 
quarters in Judea. Such a theological party could only be success- 
fully met in the stronghold of Jewish nationality. Moreover, the 
residence of the principal Apostles was at Jerusalem, and the com- 
munity over which ‘James’ presided was still regarded as the 
Mother-Church of Christendom. 

In addition to this mission with which St. Paul was entrusted by 
the Church at Antioch, he received an intimation of the Divine 
Will, communicated by direct revelation. Such a revelation at so 
momentous a crisis must appear perfectly natural to all who believe 
that Christianity was introduced into the world by the immediate 
power of God. If ‘a man of Macedonia’ appeared to Paul in the 


' Gal. ii. 4. perfect in the Greek. Compare xiv. 28. 
2 Acts xv. 1. > Gal, ii. 5. 6 Acts xv. 2. 
3 Gal. ii. 4. 7 Acts xv. 19. 
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visions of the night, when he was about to carry the Gospel from 
Asia into Europe ; ' if ‘the angel of God’ stood by him in the night, 
when the ship that was conveying him to Rome was in danger of 
sinking ;* we cannot wonder when he tells us that, on this occasion, 
when he ‘went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas,’ he went ‘by 
revelation.’* And we need not be surprised, if we find that St. 
Paul’s path was determined by two different causes ; that he went 
to Jerusalem partly because the Church deputed him, and partly 
because he was divinely admonished. Such a combination and co- 
operation of the natural and the supernatural we have observed 
above,* in the case of that vision which induced St. Peter to go 
from Joppa to Crsarea. Nor in adopting this view of St. Paul’s 
journey from Antioch to Jerusalem, need we feel any great difficulty 
—from this circumstance, that the two motives which conspired to 
direct him are separately mentioned in different parts of Scripture. 
It is true that we are told in the Acts® simply that it was ‘ de- 
termined’ at Antioch that Paul should go to Jerusalem; and 
that in Galatians ® we are informed by himself that he went ‘ by 
revelation.’ But we have an exact parallel in an earlier journey, 
already related,’ from Jerusalem to Tarsus. In St. Luke’s narra- 
tive * it is stated that ‘ the brethren,’ knowing the conspiracy against 
his life, ‘ brought him down to Cesarea and sent him forth;’ while 
in the speech of St. Paul himself,* we are told that in a trance he 
saw Jesus Christ, and received from Him a command to depart 
‘quickly out of Jerusalem.’ 

Similarly directed from without and from within, he travelled to 
Jerusalem on the occasion before us. It would seem that his 
companions were carefully chosen with reference to the question 
in dispute. On the one hand was Barnabas,!° a Jew and ‘a Levite’ 
by birth,'! a good representative of the church of the circumcision. 
On the other hand was Titus,'* now first mentioned '* in the course 
of our narrative, a convert from Heathenism, an uncircumcised 
‘Greek.’ From the expression used of the departure of this com- 
pany it seems evident that the majority of the Christians at Antioch 
were still faithful to the truth of the Gospel. Had the Judaisers 
triumphed, it would hardly have been said that Paul and his fellow- 
travellers were ‘brought on their way by the Church.’** Their 
course was along the great Roman Road, which followed the Pho- 
nician coast-line, and traces of which are still seen on the cliffs over- 
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hanging the sea:' and thence through the midland districts of 
Samaria and Judzea. When last we had occasion to mention Phoe- 
nice,” we were alluding to those who were dispersed on the death of 
Stephen, and preached the Gospel ‘to Jews only ’ on this part of the 
Syrian coast. Now, it seems evident that many of the Heathen 
Syro-Phoenicians had been converted to Christianity : for, as Paul 
and Barnabas passed through, ‘ declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles, they caused great joy unto all the brethren.’ As regards 
the Samaritans,* we cannot be surprised that they who, when Philip 
first ‘preached Christ unto them,’ had received the Glad Tidings 
with ‘great joy,’ should be ready to express their sympathy in the 
happiness of those who, like themselves, had recently been ‘aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel.’ 

Fifteen years! had now elapsed since that memorable journey, 
when St. Paul left Jerusalem, with all the zeal of a Pharisee, to 
persecute and destroy the Christians in Damascus.* He had twice 
entered, as a Christian, the Holy City again. Both visits had been 
short and hurried, and surrounded with danger. The first was three 
years after his conversion, when he spent a fortnight with Peter, and 
escaped assassination by a precipitate fiight to Tarsus.° The second 
was in the year 44, when Peter himself was in imminent danger, 
and when the messengers who brought the charitable contribution 
from Antioch were probably compelled to return immediately.* 
Now St. Paul came, at a more peaceful period of the Church’s 
history, to be received as the successful champion of the Gospel, 
and as the leader of the greatest revolution which the world has 
seen. It was now undeniable that Christianity had spread to a 
wide extent in the Gentile world, and that he had been the great 
instrument in advancing its progress. He came to defend his 
own principles and practice against an increasing torrent of op- 
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1 Dr. Robinson passed two Roman 
milestones between. Tyre and Sidon 
Gii. 415), and observed traces of Ro- 
man road between Sidon and Beyrout. 
See also Fisher’s Syria (i. 40) for a 
notice of the Via Antonina between 
Beyrout and Tripoli. 

2 P.97. Acts xi. 19, 20. It may 
be interesting here to allude to the 
journey of a Jew in the Middle Ages 
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position, which had disturbed him in his distant ministrations at 
Antioch, but the fountain-head of which was among the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem. ; 

The Pharisees had been the companions of St. Paul’s younger 
days. Death had made many changes in the course of fifteen years : 
but some must have been there who had studied with him “at the 
feet of Gamaliel.’ Their opposition was doubtless embittered by 
remembering what he had been before his conversion. Nor do we 
allude here to those Pharisees who opposed Christianity. These 
were not the enemies whom St. Paul came to resist. The time was 
past when the Jews, unassisted by the Roman power, could exercise 
a cruel tyranny over the Church. Its safety was no longer dependent 
on the wisdom or caution of Gamaliel. The great debates at Jeru- 
salem are no longer between Jews and Christians in the Hellenistic 
synagogues, but between the Judaising and spiritual parties of the 
Christians themselves. Many of the Pharisees, after the exainple of 
St. Paul, had believed that Jesus was Christ.' But they had not 
followed the example of their school-companion in the surrender of 
Jewish bigotry. The battle, therefore, which had once been fought 
without was now to be renewed within, the Church. It seems 
that, at the very first reception of Paul and Barnabas at Jerusalem, 
some of these Pharisaic Christians ‘rose up,’ and insisted that the 
observance of Judaism was necessary to salvation, They said that 
it was absolutely ‘ needful to circumcise’ the new converts, and to 
‘command them to keep the Law of Moses.’ The whole course of 
St. Paul’s procedure among the Gentiles was here openly attacked. 
Barnabas was involved in the same suspicion and reproach ; and with 
regard to Titus, who was with them as the representative of the 
Gentile Church, it was asserted that, without circumcision, he could 
not hope to be partaker of the blessings of the Gospel. 

But far more was involved than any mere opposition, however 
factious, to individual missionaries, or than the severity of any con- 
ditions imposed on individual converts. The question of liberty or 
bondage for all future ages was to be decided; and a convention of 
the whole Church at Jerusalem was evidently called for. In the 
meantime, before ‘the Apostles and elders came together to consider 
of this matter,’ * St. Paul had private conferences with the more in- 
fluential members of the Christian community,® and especially with 
James, Peter, and John,‘ the great Apostles and ‘Pillars’ of the 
Church. Extreme caution and management were required, in con- 
sequence of the intrigues of the ‘false brethren,’ both in Jerusalem 
and Antioch. He was, moreover, himself the great object of suspi- 
cion ; and it was his duty to use every effort to remove the growing 
prejudice. Thus, though conscious of his own inspiration, and 
tenaciously holding the truth which he knew to be essential, he yet 
acted with that prudence which was characteristic of his whole life,° 
and which he honestly avows in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

If we may compare our own feeble imitations of Apostolic zeal 
and prudence with the proceedings of the first founders of the 

1 Acts xv. 5. 4 Gal. ii. 9. 
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Church of Christ, we may say that these preliminary conferences 


were like the private meetings which prepare the way for a great_ 


religious assembly in England. Paul and Barnabas had been 
deputed from Antioch ; Titus was with them as a sample of Gentile 
conversions, and a living proof of their reality ; and the great end 
in view was to produce full conviction in the Church at large. At 
length the great meeting was summoned,’ which was to settle the 
principles of missionary action among the Gentiles. It was a 
scene of earnest debate, and perhaps in its earlier portion, of angry 
‘disputing :’? but the passages which the Holy Spirit has caused 
to be recorded for our instruction are those which relate to the 
Apostles themselves,—the address of St. Peter, the narrative of 
Barnabas and Paul, and the concluding speech of St. James. 
These three passages must be separately considered in the order of 
Scripture. 

St. Peter was the first of the Apostles who rose to address the as- 
sembly.’ He gave his decision against the Judaisers, and in favour 
of St. Paul. He reminded his hearers of the part which he himself 
had taken in admitting the Gentiles into the Christian Church. 
They were well aware, he said, that these recent converts in Syria 
and Cilicia were not the first Heathens who had believed the Gos- 
pel, and that he himself had been chosen by God to begin the work 
which St. Paul had only been continuing. The communication of 
the Holy Ghost was the true test of God’s acceptance : and God 
had shown that He was no -respecter of persons, by shedding 
abroad the same miraculous gifts on Jew and Gentile, and purify- 
ing by faith the hearts of both alike. And then St. Peter went on 
to speak, in touching language, of the yoke of the Jewish Law. 
Its weight had pressed heavily on many generations of Jews, and 
was well known to the Pharisees who were listening at that 
moment. They had been relieved from legal bondage by the sal- 
vation offered through faith; and it would be tempting God, to 
impose on others a burden which neither they nor their fathers 
had ever been able to bear. 

The next speakers were Paul and Barnabas. There was great 
silence through all the multitude,t and every eye was turned on 
the missionaries, while they gave the narrative of their journeys. 
Though Barnabas is mentioned here before Paul,° it is most likely 


1 This meeting is described (Acts 
xv. 6) as consisting of the ‘ Apostles 
and Kiders;’ but the decision after- 
wards given is said to be the decision 
of ‘the Apostles and Elders with the 
whole Church’ (ver. 22), and the 
decree was sent in the names of ‘the 
Apostles, and Elders, and Brethren’ 
(ver. 23). [The reading, however, in 
this verse is disputed. See note below, 
on the superscription of the decree, p. 
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that the decision was made by the 
synod of the Apostles and Elders, and 
afterwards ratified by another larger 
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that the latter was ‘the chief speaker.’ But both of them 
to have addressed the Pato They had much to Shas 
what they had done and seen together: and especially they made 
appeal to the miracles which God had worked among the Gentiles 
by them. Such an appeal must have been a persuasive argument 
to the Jew, who was familiar, in his ancient Scriptures, with many 
Divine interruptions of the course of nature. These interferences 
had signalised all the great passages of Jewish history. Jesus 
Christ had proved His Divine mission in the same manner, And 
the events at Paphos,’ at Iconium,* and Lystra,* could not well be 
regarded in any other light than as a proof that the same Power 
had been with Paul and Barnabas, which accompanied the words 
of Peter and John in Jerusalem and Judea. °® 

But the opinion of another speaker still remained to be given. 
This was James, the brother of the Lord,® who, from the austere 
sanctity of his character, was commonly called, both by Jews and 
Christians, ‘James the Just.’ No judgment could have such 
weight with the Judaising party as his. Not only in the vehement 
language in which he denounced the sins of the age, but even in 
garb and appearance, he resembled John the Baptist, or one of the 
older prophets, rather than the other Apostles of the new dispen- 
sation. ‘ Like the ancient saints, even in outward aspect, with the 
austere features, the linen ephod, the bare feet, the long locks and 
unshorn head of the Nazarite,’’—-such, according to tradition, was the 
man who now came forward, and solemnly pronounced that Mosaic 
rites were not of eternal obligation. After alluding to the argu- 
ment of Peter (whose name we find him characteristically quoting 
in its Jewish form *), he turns to the ancient prophets, and adduces 
a passage from Amos ® to prove that Christianity is the fulfilment 
of Judaism. And then he passes to the historical aspect of the 
subject, contending that this fulfilment was predetermined by God 
himself, and that the Jewish Dispensation was in truth the pre- 
paration for the Christian.'° Such a decision, pronounced by one 
who stood emphatically on the confines of the two dispensations, 
came with great force on all who heard it, and carried with it the 
general opinion of the assembly to the conclusion that those ‘ who 
from among the Gentiles had turned unto God’ should not be 
‘troubled’ with any Jewish obligations, except such as were 


1 See ver. 13, ‘after they were silent.’ 
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necessary for peace and the mutual good understanding of the two 
parties. 


The spirit of charity and mutual forbearance is very evident in 
the decree which was finally enacted. Its spirit was that expressed 
by St. Paul in his Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. He 
knew, and was persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that nothing is 
unclean of itself: but to him that esteemeth anything to be un- 
clean, to him it is unclean. He knew that an idol is nothing in 
the world, and that there is none other God but one. But all men 
have not this knowledge : some could not eat that which had been 
offered in sacrifice to an idol without defiling their conscience. It 
is good to abstain from everything whereby a weaker brother may 
be led to stumble. To sin thus against our brethren is to sin 
against Christ.'!. In accordance with these principles it was en- 
acted that the Gentile converts should be required to abstain from 
that which had been polluted by being offered in sacrifice to idols, 
from the flesh of animals which had been strangled, end generally 
from the eating of blood. The reason for these conditions is stated 
in the verse to which particular allusion has been made at the 
beginning of the present chapter.2 The Law of Moses was read 
every Sabbath in all the cities where the Jews were dispersed.* A 
due consideration for the prejudices of the Jews made it reason-~ 
able for the Gentile converts to comply with some of the restric- 
tions which the Mosaic Law and ancient custom had imposed on 
every Jewish meal. In no other way could social intercourse be 
built up and cemented between the two parties. If some forbear- 
ance were requisite on the part of the Gentiles in complying with 
such conditions, not less forbearance was required from the Jews 
in exacting no more. And to the Gentiles themselves the restric- 
tions were a merciful coudition : for it helped them to disentangle 
themselves more easily from the pollutions connected with their 
idolatrous life. We are not merely concerned here with the ques- 
tion of social separation, the food which was a delicacy’ to the 
Gentile being abominated by the Jew,—nor with the difficulties of 
weak and scrupulous consciences, who might fear too close a con- 
tact between ‘the table of the Lord’ and ‘the table of Demons,’ °>— 
but this controversy had an intimate connection with the principles 
of universal morality. The most shameless violations of purity 
took place in connection with the sacrifices and feasts celebrated in 


1 Rom, xiv.; 1 Cor. viii. 

2 Above, p. 161. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the connec- 
tion of this verse with the context. 
Some consider it to imply that, while 
it was necessary to urge these con- 
ditions on the Gentiles, it was needless 
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honour of heathen divinities.1 Everything, therefore, which tended . 
to keep the Gentile converts even from accidental or apparent 
association with these scenes of vice, made their own recovery from 
pollution more easy, and enabled the Jewish converts to look on 
their new Christian brethren with less suspicion and antipathy. 
This seems to be the reason why we find an acknowledged sin 
mentioned in the decree along with ceremonial observances which 
were meant to be only temporary? and perhaps local.2 We must 
look on the whole subject from the Jewish point of view, and con- 
sider how violations of morality and contradictions of the cere- 
monial law were associated together in the Gentile world. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that much additional emphasis is given 
to the moral part of the decree, when we remember that it was 
addressed to those who lived in close proximity to the profligate 
sanctuaries of Antioch and Paphos.+ 

We have said that the ceremonial part of the decree was intended 
for a temporary and perhaps only a local observance. It is not for 
amoment implied that any Jewish ceremony is necessary to salva- 
tion. On the contrary, the great principle was asserted, once for all, 
that man is justified, not by the Law, but by faith : one immediate 
result was that Titus, the companion of Paul and Barnabas, ‘ was 
not compelled to be circumcised.’® His case was not like that of 
Timothy at a later period,® whose circumcision was a prudential 
accommodation to circumstances, without endangering the truth of 
the Gospel. To have circumcised Titus at the time of the meeting 
in Jerusalem, would have been to have asserted that he was ‘bound 
to keep the whole Law.’* And when the alternative was between 
“the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free,’ and the reimposi- 
tion of ‘the yoke of bondage,’ St. Paul’s language always was,*® 
that if Gentile converts were circumcised, Christ could ‘ profit them 
nothing.’ By seeking to be justified in the Law, they fell from 
grace.° In this firm refusal to comply with the demand of the 
Judaisers, the case of all future converts from Heathenism was 
virtually involved. It was asserted, once for all, that in the Chris- 
tian Church there is ‘neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free ; but that Christ 
is all and in all.’?° And St. Paul obtained the victory for that 
principle, which, we cannot doubt, will hereafter destroy the dis- 
tinctions that are connected with the institution of slavery in 
America and of caste in India. 

Certain other points decided in this meeting had a more direct 
personal reference to St. Paul himself. His own independent 


1 See Tholuck, in his Mature und is addressed only to the churches of 


and we do not 


Moral Influence of Heathenism, part 
iii. 

2 We cannot, however, be surprised 
that one great branch of the Christian 
Church takes a different view. The 
doctrine of the Greek Church, both 
Ancient and Modern, is in harmony 
with the letter, as well as the spirit, of 
the Apostolic council. 

3 At least the decree (Acts xv- 23) 


‘Syria and Cilicia ;’ 
see the subject alluded to again after 
Xvi. 4. 

4 See above, pp. 103 and 126. 

5 Gal. ii. 3. 

6 Acts xvi, 3. 

7 Gal. v. 3. 

8_Gal. V.-2: 

9 Gal. v. 4. 

10 Col, iii. 11. 
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mission had been called in question. Some, perhaps, said that he 
was antagonistic to the Apostles at Jerusalem, others that he was 
entirely dependent on them.' All the Judaisers agreed in blaming 
his course of procedure among the Gentiles. This course was now 
entirely approved by the other Apostles. His independence was 
fully recognised. Those who were universally regarded as ‘ pillars 
of the truth,’ James, Peter, and John,* gave to him and Barnabas 
the right hand of fellowship, and agreed that they should be to the 
Heathen what themselves were to the Jews. Thus was St. Paul 
publicly acknowledged as the Apostle of the Gentiles, and openly 
placed in that position from which ‘he shall never more go out,’ 
as a pillar of the Temple of the ‘New Jerusalem,’ inscribed with 
the ‘ New Name’ which proclaims the union of all mankind in one 
Saviour.* 

One of those who gave the right hand of fellowship to St. Paul, 
was the ‘beloved disciple’ of that Saviour. This is the only 
meeting of St. Paul and St. John recorded in Scripture. _ It is, 
moreover, the last notice which we find there of the life of St. John, 
until the time of the apocalyptic vision in the island of Patmos. 
For both these reasons the mind seizes eagerly on the incident, 
though it is only casually mentioned in the Hpistle to the Galatians. 
Like other incidental notices contained in Scripture, it is very 
suggestive of religious thoughts. St. John had been silent during 
the discussion in the public assembly ; but at the close of it he 
expressed his cordial union with St. Paul in ‘the truth of the 
Gospel.’® That union has been made visible to all ages by the 
juxtaposition of their Epistles im the same Sacred Volume. They 
stand together among the pillars of the Holy Temple; and the 
Church of God is thankful to learn how Contemplation may be 
united with Action, and Faith with Love, inthe spiritual life. 

To the decree with which Paul and Barnabas were charged, one 
condition was annexed, with which they gladly promised to comply. 
We have already had occasion to observe (p. 54) that the Hebrews 
of Judvea were relatively poor, compared with those of the dispersion, 
and that the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem were exposed to peculiar 
sufferings from poverty ; and we have seen Paul and Barnabas once 
before the bearers of a contribution from a foreign city for their 
relief (p. 105). ‘They were exhorted now to continue the same 
charitable work, and in their journeys among the Gentiles and the 
dispersed Jews, ‘to remember the poor’ at Jerusalem.* In proof 


' The charges brought against St. the peculiarity of ancient architecture, 


Paul by the Judaisers were very vari- 
ous at different times, 

2 It should be carefully observed 
here that James is mentioned first of 
these Apostles who were ‘ pillars,’ and 
that Peter is mentioned by the name 
of Cephas, as in 1 Cor, i, 12. 

3 See Rev, iii. 12. The same meta- 
phor is found in 1 Tim. iii. 15, where 
Timothy is called (for this seems the 
natural interpretation), ‘a pillar and 
support of the truth.’ In these pas- 
sages jt is important to bear in mind 


which was characterised by vertical 
columns, supporting horizontal en- 
tablatures. Inscriptions were often 
engraved on these columns. Hence 
the words in the passage quoted from 
Revelations: ‘I will write upon him 

... my newname.’ 

4 Gal. ii. 9. 5 Gal, fi.'5. 

6 «Only that we should remember 
the poor; which also I was forward 
to do,’ Gal. ii. 10, where the change 
from the plural to the singular should 
be notice. Is this because Barnabas 
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of St. Paul’s faithful discharge of this promise, we need only allude 
to his zeal in making ‘the contribution for the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem’ in Galatia, Macedonia, and Achaia,’ and to that last journey 
to the Holy Land, when he went, ‘ after many years,’ to take ‘ alms 
to his nation.’* It is more important here to consider (what indeed 
we have mentioned before) the eiiect which this charitable exertion 
would have in binding together the divided parties in the Church. 
There cannot be a doubt that the Apostles had this result in view. 
Their anxiety on this subject is the best commentary on the spirit 
in which they had met on this great occasion; and we may rest 
assured that the union of the Gentile and Jewish Christians was 
largely promoted by the benevolent efforts which attended the dif- 
fusion of the Apostolic Decree. 

Thus the controversy being settled, Paul’s mission to the Gen- 
tiles being fully recognised, and his method of communicating the 
Gospel approved by the other Apostles, and the promise being 
given, that, in their journeys among the Heathen, they would re- 
member the necessities of the Hebrew Christians in Judea, the two 
missionaries returned from Jerusalem to Antioch. They carried 
with them the decree which was to give peace to the consciences 
that had been troubled by the Judaising agitators ; and the two 
companions, Judas and Silas,* who travelled with them, were em- 
powered to accredit their commission and character. It seems also 
that Mark was another companion of Paul and Barnabas on this 
journey ; for the last time we had occasion to mention his name 
was when he withdrew from Pamphylia to Jerusalem (p. 128), and 
presently we see him once more with his kinsman at Antioch.* 

The reception of the travellers at Antioch was full of joy and 
satisfaction.° The whole body of the Church was summoned to- 
gether to hear the reading of the letter ; and we can well imagine 
the eagerness with which they crowded to listen, and the thank- 
fulness and ‘consolation’ with which such a communication was 
received, after so much anxiety and perplexity. The letter indeed 
is almost as interesting to us as to them, not only because of the 
principle asserted and the results secured, but also because it is the 
first document preserved to us from the acts of the Primitive 
Church. The words of the original document, literally translated, 
are as follows :— 


was soon afterwards separated from 1-4. ‘It hath pleascd them of Mace- 
St. Paul (Acts xv.39), who had thence- donia and Achaia,’ &c. Rom. xv, 28, 
forth to prosecute the charitable work 26. See 2 Cor. vii, ix. 
alone ? 2 Acts xxiy. 17. 

l¢As I have given order to the 3 Acts xv. 22, 27, 32. 
Churches of Galatia,’ dc. 1 Cor. xvi. 4 Acts xv. 37. 5 Acts xv. /31. 
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‘TH APOSTLES, AND THE ELDERS, AND THE BRETHREN,! 
TO THE GENTILE BRETHREN IN ANTIOCH, AND SYRIA, 

AND CILIcIA, GREETING.” 

‘Whereas we have heard that certain men whe 
went out from us have troubled you with words, 
and unsettled your souls? by telling you to cir- 
cumcise yourselves and keep the Law although we 

ave them no such commission : 

‘It has been determined by us, being assembled 
with one accord, to choose some from amongst our- 
selves and send them to you with our beloved+ 
Barnabas and Saul, men that. have offered up their 
lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves 
also® will tell you by word the same which we tell 
you by letter. 

‘For it has been determined by the Holy Spirit 
and by us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 


these necessary things: that ye abstain from meats 2 


offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 


strangled, and from fornication. 
keep yourselves it shall be well with you. 


Wherefrom if ye 
FAREWELL.’ 


The encouragement inspired by this letter would be increased by 
the sight of Judas and Silas, who were ready to confirm its contents 
by word of mouth. These two disciples remained some short time 
at Antioch. They were possessed of that.power of ‘ prophecy’ 
which was one of the forms in which the Holy Spirit made His 
presence known: and the Syrian Christians were ‘exhorted and 


confirmed’ by the exercise of this miraculous gift.® 


The minds of 


all were in great tranquillity when the time came for the return of 


these messengers ‘ to the Apostles’ at Jerusalem. 


1 We adhere to the Textus Recep- 
tus, although the ‘and’ before ‘Bre- 
thren’ is omitted in many weighty 
MSS. But it is supported by Chry- 
sosto, by several of the uncial MSS., 
and by many of the most ancient ver- 
sions, Its omission might have been 
caused by hierarchical tendencies. It 
should be observed that the phrase 
without the conjunction is entirely un- 
known elsewhere, which is a strong 
argument against its being the correct 
readinsy here. Also the omission ap- 
pears to render the superscription of 
this document inconsistent with the 
enumeration of the three distinct 
parties to it in verse 22. 

2 ‘Greeting.’ The only other place 
where this salutation occurs is James 
i.] ; an undesigned coincidence, tend- 


Silas, however, 


ing to prove the genuineness of this 
document. 

3 Although the best MSS. omit the 
words ‘by telling .... Law,’ yet we 
think they cannot possibly be an inter- 
polation. 

4 It is another undesigned coinci- 
dence, that the names of these two 
Apostles are here in the reverse order 
to that which, in St. Luke’s narrative 
(except when he speaks of Jerusalem», 
they have assumed since chap. xiii. 
In the view of the Church at Jerusalem, 
Paul’s name would naturally come after 
that of Barnabas, See above, p. 170, n. 5. 

5 The present participle may be ex- 
plained by the ancient idiom of letter- 
writing, by which the writer transferred 
himself into the time of the reader. 

8 Acts xv. 32. Compare xiii. 1. 


Acts 


xv. 
25 


24 


25 


26 
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either remained at Antioch or svon came back thither.! He was 
destined, as we shallsee, to become the companion of St. Paul, and 
to be at the beginning of the second missionary journey what Bar- 
nabas had been at the beginning of the first. 

Two painful scenes were witnessed at Antioch before the Apostle 
started on that second journey. We are informed? that Paul and 
Barnabas protracted their stay in this city, and were diligently 
occupied, with many others, in making the glad tidings of the 
Gospel known, and in the general work of Christian instruction. 
It is in this interval of time that we must place that visit of St. 
Peter to Antioch,* which St. Paul mentions in the Epistle to the 
Galatians,* immediately after his notice of the affairs of the Coun- 
cil. It appears that Peter, having come to Antioch for some 
reason which is unknown to us,° lived at first in free and un- 
restrained intercourse with the Gentile converts, meeting them in 
social friendship, and eating with them, in full consistency with 
the spirit of the recent Decree, and with his own conduct in the 
case of Cornelius. At this time certain Jewish brethren came 
‘from James,’ who presided over the Church at Jerusalem. 
Whether they were really sent on some mission by the Apostle 
James, or we are merely to understand that they came from Jeru- 
salem, they brought with them their old Hebrew repugnance 
against social intercourse with the uncircumcised ; and Peter in 
their society began to vacillate. In weak compliance with their 
prejudices, he ‘withdrew and separated himself’ from those whom 
he had lately treated as brethren and equals in Christ. Just as in 
an earlier part of his life he had first asserted his readiness to fol- 
low his Master to death, and then denied him through fear of a 
maid-servant,—so now, after publicly protesting against the notion 
of making any difference between the Jew and the Gentile, and 
against laying on the neck of the latter a yoke which the former 
had never been able to bear,® we find him contradicting his own 
principles, and ‘through fear of those who were of the circum- 
vision’? giving all the sanction of his example to the introduction 
of caste into the Church of Christ. 


1 Acts xy. 34. The reading here is 
doubtful. The question, however, is 
immaterial, If the verse is genuine, 
it modifies the phrase ‘they were let 
go’ in the preceding verse; if not, we 
have merely to suppose that Silas went 
fo Jerusalem and then returned. 

2 Acts xv. 35. 

3 Neander places this meeting of 
Peter and Paul later; but his reasons 
are far from satisfactory. From the 
order of narration in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, it is most natural to infer 
that the meeting at Antioch took place 
soon after the Council at Jerusalem, 
Some writers wish to make it anterior 
to the Council, from an unwillingness 
to believe that St. Peter would have 
acted in this manner after the Decree. 
But it is a sufficient auswer to this ob- 


jection to say that his conduct here was 
equally inconsistent with his own pre- 
vious conduct in the case of Cornelius. 

Abp. Whately (in the work quoted 
below, p. 179, n. 6) assumes that Peter 
went to meet Paul at Jerusalem after the 
scene at Antioch, and sees a close resem- 
blance between Peter’s words (Acts xv. 
11) and those of Paul (Gal. ii. 14-16). 

4 Gal. li. 11, &c. 

5 The tradition which represents 
Peter as having held the See of An- 
tioch before that of Rome has been 
mentioned before, p. 106,n.1. Tille- 
mont places the period of this episco- 
pate about 36-42, a.p. He says it is 
‘une chose assez embarrassée;’ and 
it is certainly difficult to reconcile it 
with Scripture. 


6 Acts xv. 9, 10. 7 Gal. ii. 12. 
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Such conduct could not fail to excite in St. Paul the utmost in- 
dignation. St. Peter was not simply yielding a non-essential point, 
through a tender consideration for the consciences of others. This 
would have been quite in accordance with the principle so often 
asserted by his brother-Apostle, that ‘it is good neither to eat flesh 
nor to dripk wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is made weak.’ Nor was this proceeding a prudent and innocent 
accommodation to circumstances, for the sake of furthering the 
Gospel, like St. Paul’s conduct in circumcising Timothy at Ico- 
nium ;/ or, indeed, like the Apostolic Decree itself. St. Peter 
was acting under the influence of a contemptible and sinful motive, 
—the fear of man: and his behaviour was giving a strong sanction 
to the very heresy which was threatening the existence of the 
Church ; namely, the opinion that the observance of Jewish cere- 
monies was necessary to salvation. Nor was this all. Other Jewish 
Christians, as was naturally to be expected, were led away by his 
example : and even Barnabas, the chosen companion of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who had been a witness and an actor in all the 
great transactions in Cyprus, in Pisidia, and Lycaonia,—even 
Barnabas, the missionary, was ‘carried away’ with the dissimula- 
tion of the rest.» When St. Paul was a spectator of such incon- 
sistency, and perceived both the motive in which it originated and 
the results to which it was leading, he would have been a traitor to 
his Master’s cause, if he had hesitated (to use his own emphatic 
words) to rebuke Peter ‘ before all,’ and to ‘withstand him to the 
face.’ § 

It is evident from St. Paul’s expression, that it was on some 
public occasion that this open rebuke took place. The scene, 
though slightly mentioned, is one of the most remarkable in 
Sacred History: and the mind naturally labours to picture to 
itself the appearance of the two men. It is, therefore, at least 
allowable to mention here that general notion of the forms and 
features of the two Apostles, which has been handed down in 
tradition, and was represented by the early artists.4 St. Paul® 


1 Acts xvi. 3. 2 Gal. ii. 13. sparkling eyes: in the Greek type the 


3 Gal. ii. 14, 11. 

We can only allude to the opinion 
of some early writers, that the whole 
scene was pre-arranged between Peter 
and Paul, and that there was no real 
misunderstanding. Even Chrysostom 
advocates this unchristian view. 

4 For the representations of St. 
Peter and St.Paul in early pictures and 
mosaics, see the first volume of Mrs. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, 
especially pp. 145, 159, 161, 162, 201. 
They correspond with the tradition- 
ary descriptions referred to in the next 
note. ‘St. Peter is a robust old man, 
with a broad forehead, and rather coarse 
features, an open undaunted counte- 
nance, short gray hair, and short thick 
beard, curled, and of a silvery white. 
Paul was a man of small and meagre 
stature, with an aquiline nose, and 


face is long and oval, the forehead 
high and bald; the hair brown, the 
beard long, flowing, and pointed. . . . . 
These traditional characteristic types 
of the features and person of the two 
greatest Apostles were long adhered 
to. We find them most strictly fol- 
lowed in the old Greek mo aics, in the 
early Christian sculpture, and the early 
pictures, in all which the sturdy dig- 
nity and broad rustic features of St. 
Peter, and the elegant contemplative 
head of St. Paul, who looks like a 
Greek philosopher, form a most inter- 
esting and suggestive contrast.’ The 
dispute at Antioch is the subject of a 
picture by Guido. See p. 167. 

5 The descriptions of St. Paul’s ap- 
pearance by Malalas and Nicephorus 
are given at length in the larger edi- 
tions, 
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is set before us as having the strongly marked and prominent 
features of a Jew, yet not without some of the finer lines indicative 
of Greek thought. His stature was diminutive, and his body dis- 
figured by some lameness or distortion, which may have provoked 
the contemptuous expressions of his enemies.! His beard was long 
and thin. His head was bald. The characteristics of his face 
were, a transparent complexion, which visibly betrayed the quick 
changes of his feelings, a bright gray eye under thickly overhanging 
united eyebrows,* a cheerful and winning expression of countenance, 
which invited the approach and inspired the confidence of strangers. 
It would be natural to infer,? from his continual journeys and 
manual labour, that he was possessed of great strength of constitu- 
tion. But men of delicate health have often gone through the greatest 
exertions :* and his own words on more than one occasion show 
that he suffered much from bodily infirmity.® St. Peter is repre- 
sented to us as a man of larger and stronger form, as his character 
was harsher and more abrupt. The quick impulses of his soul re- 
vealed themselves in the fiashes of a dark eye. The complexion 
of his face was pale and sallow: and the short hair, which is de- 
scribed as entirely gray at the time of his death, curled black and 
thick round his temples and his chin, when the two Apostles stood 
together at Antioch, twenty years before their martyrdom. 
Believing, as we do, that these traditionary pictures have pro- 
bably some foundation in truth, we gladly take them as helps to 
the imagination. And they certainly assist us in realising a re- 
markable scene, where Judaism and Christianity, in the persons of 
two Apostles, are for a moment brought before us in strong an- 
tagonism. ‘The words addressed by St. Paul to St. Peter before 
the assembled Christians at Antioch, contain the full statement of 
the Gospel as opposed to the Law. ‘If thou, being born a Jew, 
art wont to live ® according to the customs of the Gentiles and not 
of the Jews, why wouldest thou now constrain the Gentiles to keep 
the ordinances of the Jews? We are Jews by birth, and not un- 
hallowed Gentiles ; yet, knowing that a man is not justified by the 


1 See above, p. 152. 

2 See above, p. 119, n. 6. 

3 See Acts xx. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 
2 Thess. iii. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 23-28, See 
Tholuck’s Essay on St. Paul’s early 
Life, for some speculations on the 
Apostle’s temperament. 

4 The instance of Alfred the Great 
may be rightly alluded to. His bio- 
grapher, Asser, says that from his 
youth to his death he was always 
either suffering pain or expecting it. 

5 See 2 Cor. xii.7; Gal. iv. 13, 14. 

6 A spiritual sense is assigned to 
the word ‘live’ in this passage, by 
Abp. Whately (Lectures on the Cha- 
racters of our Lord’s Apostles, 1853, 
p. 193), and by Bp. Hinds (Scripture 
und the Authorised Version, 1853, p. 
i8). The Archbishop says, rather 


strongly, that he believes that ‘any 
competent judge, who carefully ex- 
amines the original,’ will acknowledge 
the following to be the true sense of 
the passage: ‘If thou, though a Jew 
by birth, yet hast life (i.e. spiritual 
life) on the same terms as the Gen- 
tiles, and not by virtue of thy being a 
Jew, why dost thou urge the Gentiles 
to Judaise ?? It is, however, certain 
that many competent persons have ex- 
amined the passage carefully without 
coming to this conclusion; and we can- 
not see that there is any real difficulty 
in following the natural translation of 
the words:—‘ If thou art in the habit 
of living with the freedom of a Gentile 
and not the strictness of a Jew, why 
dost thou attempt to coerce the Gen- 
tiles into Judaism ?’ 
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works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, we ourselves also 
have put our faith in Christ Jesus, that we might be justified by 
the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law. For by the 
works of the law sjall uno flesh be justtiier.’' These sentences con- 
tain in a condensed form the whole argument of the Epistles to the 
Galatians and Romans. 

Though the sternest indignation is expressed in this rebuke, we 
have no reason to suppose that any actual quarrel took place between 
the two Apostles. it is not improbable that St. Peter was immedi- 
ately convinced of his fault, and melted at once into repentance. 
His mind was easily susceptible of quick and sudden changes ; his 
disposition was loving and generous : and weshould expect his con- 
trition, as well as his weakness, at Antioch, to be what it was in the 
high-priest’s house at Jerusalem. Yet, when we read the narrative 
of this rebuke in St. Paul’s epistle, it is a relief to turn to that 
passage at the conclusion of one of St. Peter’s letters, where, in 
speaking of the ‘ long-suffering of our Lord,’ and of the prospect of 
sinless happiness in the world to come, he alludes, in touching 
words, to the Epistles of ‘ our beloved brother Paul.’* We see how 
entirely all past differences are forgotten,—how all earthly mis- 
understandings are absorbed and lost in the contemplation of Christ 
and eternal hfe. Not only did the Holy Spirit overrule all con- 
trarieties, so that the writings of both Apostles teach the Church 
the same doctrine : but the Apostle who was rebuked ‘is not ashamed 
to call the attention of the Church to epistles in one page of which 
his own censure is recorded.’ * Ii is an eminent triumph of Chris- 
tian humility and love. We shall not again have occasion to mention 
St. Peter and St. Paul together, until we come to the last scene of 
all. But, though they might seldom meet whilst labouring in their 
Master’s cause, their lives were united, ‘and in their deaths they 
were not divided.’ : 


Coin of Antioch.*® 


' The quotation is from Psalm cxliii. might naturally be supposed to make. 
2, which is also quoted in the same 2 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16. 


tes fies 


connection, Rom. iii. 20. There is 
much difference of opinion among com- 
mentators on Gal. ii. as to the point 
where Paul’s address to Peter termi- 
nates. Many writers think it continues 
to the end of the chapter. We are in- 
clined to believe that it ends at ver. 16 ; 
and that the word which follow are 
intended to meet doctrinal objections 
(similar to those in Rom, iii. 3, 5, vi. 1, 
15, vii. 7, 13) which the Galatians 


3 Dr. Vaughan’s Harrow Sermons 
(1846), p. 410. 

4 The martyrdom at Rome. See 
Mrs. Jameson’s Work, especially pp. 
180-183, 193-195. 

® From the British Museum. See 
Mr. Scharf’s drawing facing p. 103, 
and what is said there of the emblema- 
tical representation of Antioch. On 
this coin the seated figure bears a palm~ 
branch, as the emblem of victory. 
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CHAPTER VITIi. 


Political Divisions of Asia Minor.—Difficulties of the Subject.—Provinces in the 
Reigns of Claudius and Nero. —-I. ASIA.—II. BITHYNTA.— III. PAM- 
PHYLIA.—IV. GALATIA._V, PONTUS.—VI. CAPPADOCIA. — VII. 
CILICIA.—Visitation of the Churches proposed—Quarrel and Separation of 
Paul and Barnabas—Paul and Silas in Cilicia—They cross the Taurusi— 
Lystra—Timothy : his Cireumeision.—Joumey through Phrygia.—Sickness 
of St. Pauli—His Reception in Galatia.—Journey to the Hyvean—Alexandria 
Troas.—St. Paul’s Vision. 


Tue life of St. Paul, being that of a traveller, and our purpose being 
to give a picture of the circumstances by which he was surrounded, 
it is often necessary to refer to the geography, both physical and 
political, of the countries through which he passed. This is the 
more needful ‘in the case of Asia Minor, not only because it' was the 
scene of a very great portion of his journeys, but because it is less 
known to ordinary readers than Palestine, Italy, or Greece. We have 
already described, at some length, the physical geography of those 
southern districts which are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mount Taurus.! And now that the Apostle’s travels take a wider 
range, and cross the Asiatic peninsula from Syria to the frontiers‘oi 
Europe, it is important to take a general view of the political geo- 
graphy of this part of the Roman Empire. Unless such a view is 
obtained in the first place, it is impossible to understand the topo- 
graphical expressions employed in the narrative, or to conjecture 
the social relations into which St. Paul was brought in the course of 
his journeys? through Asia Minor. 

It is, however, no easy task to ascertain the exact boundaries of 
the Roman provinces in this part of the world at any given date 
between Augustus and Constantine. In the first place, these boun- 
daries were continually changing. The area of the different political 
districts was liable to sudden and arbitrary alterations. Such terms 
as ‘ Asia,’ ® ‘Pamphylia,’* &c., though denoting the extent of a true 
political jurisdiction, implied a larger or smaller territory at one 
time than another. And again, we find the names of earlier and 
later periods of history mixed up together in inextricable confusion. 
Some of the oldest geographical terms, such as ‘ A#olis,’ ‘Tonia,’ 
‘Caria,’ ‘Lydia,’ were disappearing from ordinary use in the time 
of the Apostles :° but others, such as ‘Mysia’® and ‘ Lycaonia,’ ‘ 


1 Chap. I. pp. 17-19. Chap. VI. pp. 4 Actsii. 10, xiii. 13, xv. 38; xxvii. 5. 
5 Tacitus, Vitruvius, Justin, &c. 


126,127. 
2’ive. the journeys in Acts xvi. and speak of Pergamus, Ephesus, Cnidus, 
Acts xviii. Thyatira, &c. as towns of Asza, not of 


3 Acts ii. 9, vi. 9; xvi. 6, xix. 10, Molis, Ionia, Caria, Lydia, &c., respec- 
27, 31, xx. 16, 18, xxvii.2;-1 Cor. tively. See Acts xxvii. 2; Rev.i. 11. 
xvi. 19; 2) Cori. 8; 2'Tim. 7. 15; 1 6 Acts xvi. 7, 8. 

Pet. i. 1. 7 Acts xiv. 6,11. 
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still remained. Obsolete and existing divisions are presented to us 
together ; and the common maps of Asia Minor * are as unsatisfac- 
tory as if a map of France were set before us, distributed half into 
provinces and half into departments. And in the third place, some 
of the names have no political significance at all, but express rather 
the ethnographical relations of ancient tribes. Thus, ‘ Pisidaa. 
denotes a district which might partly be in one province and partly 
in another ; and ‘ Phrygia’* reminds us of the diffusion of an 
ancient people, the broken portions of whose territory were now 
under the jurisdiction of three or four distinct governors. Cases of 
this kind are, at first sight, more embarrassing than the others. 
They are not merely similar to the two-fold subdivision of Ireland, 
where a province, like Ulster, may contain several definite counties : 
but a nearer parallel is to be found in Scotland, where a geo- 
graphical district, associated with many historical recollections,— 
such as Galloway or Lothian,—may be partly in one county and 
partly in another. ae Pe bs ho 
Our purpose is to elucidate the political subdivisions of Asia Minor 
as they were in the reigns of Claudius and Nero,—or in other words, 
to enumerate the provinces which existed, and to describe the bound- 
aries which were assigned to them, in the middle of the first century 
of the Christian era. The order we shall follow is from West to 
Kast, and in so doing we shall not deviate widely from the order 
in which the provinces were successively incorporated as substan- 
tive parts of the Roman Empire. We are not, indeed, to suppose 
that St. Luke and St. Paul used all their topographical expres- 
sions in the strict political sense, even when such a sense was 
more or less customary. There was an exact usage and a popu- 
lar usage of all these terms. But the first step towards fixing 
our geographical ideas of Asia Minor must be to trace the boun- 
daries of the provinces. When this is done, we shall be better 
able to distinguish those terms which, about the year 50 a.p., 
had ceased to have any true political significance, and to discrimi- 


nate between the technical and the popular language of the sacred 
writers. 


I. Asta.—There is sometimes a remarkable interest associated 
with the history of a geographical term. One case of this kind is 
suggested by the allusion which has just been made to the British 
islands. Early writers speak of Ireland under the appellation of 
‘Scotia.’ Certain of its inhabitants crossed over to the opposite 
coast :* their name spread along with their influence : and at length 
the title of Scotland was entirely transferred from one island to the 
other. _ In classical history we have a similar instance in the name of 
‘ Italy,’ which at first only denoted the southernmost extremity of 
the peninsula : then it was extended so as to include the whole with 
the exception of Cisalpine Gaul : and finally, crossing the Rubicon, 


1 In the ordinary maps, ethnogra- dicated, and the emperor’s and senate’s 
phical and political divisions of three provinces distinguished. 
or four different periods are confused 2 Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 24. 
together. In some of the more recent, 3 Acts ii. 10, xvi. 6, xviii. 23. 
the Roman provincial divisions are in- 4 See beginning of Bede’s History: 
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it advanced to the Alps; while the name of ‘Gaul’ retreated be- 
yond them. Another instance, on a larger scale, is presented to us 
on the south of the Mediterranean. The ‘ Africa’ of the Romans 
spread from a limited territory on the shore of that sea, till it em- 
braced the whole continent which was circumnavigated by Vasco di 
Gama. And similarly the term, by which we are accustomed to 
designate the larger and more famous continent of the ancient world 

traces its derivation to the ‘ Asian meadow by the streams of the 
Cayster,’ ' celebrated in the poems of Homer. 

This is the earliest occurrence of the word ‘ Asia.’ We find, 
however, even in the older poets,” the word used in its widest sense 
to denote ail the countries in the far East. Hither the Greeks, made 
familiar with the original Asia by the settlement of their kindred in 
its neighbourhood, applied it as a generic appellation to all the re- 
gions beyond it : ° or the extension of the kingdom of Lydia from the 
banks of the Cayster to the Halys as its eastern boundary, diffused 
the name of Asia as far as that river, and thus suggested the division 
of Herodotus into ‘ Asia within the Halys’ and ‘ Asia beyond the 
Halys.’* However this might be, the term retained, through the 
Greek and Roman periods, both a wider and a narrower sense ; of 
which senses we are concerned only with the latter. The Asia of 
the New Testament is not the continent which stretches into the 
remote Hast from the Black Sea and the Red Sea, but simply the 
western portion of that peninsula which, in modern times, has re- 
ceived the name of ‘ Asia Minor.’® What extent of country, and 
what political significance we are to assign to the term, will be 
shown by a statement of a few historical changes. 

The fall of Croesus reduced the Lydian kingdom to a Persian 
satrapy. With the rest of the Persian empire, this region west 
of the Halys fell before the armies of Alexander. In the confusion 
which followed the conqueror’s death, an independant dynasty es- 
tablished itself at Pergamus, not far from the site of ancient Troy. 
At first their territory was narrow, and Attalus I. had to struggle 
with the Gauls who had invaded the peninsula, and with the neigh- 
bouring chieftains of Bithynia, who had invited them.® Antago- 
nists still more formidable were the Greek kings of Syria, who 
claimed to be ‘ Kings of Asia,’ and aimed at the possession of the 


1 Virgil adupts the phrase from 
Homer. It does not appear that the 
Roman prose writers ever used the 
word in its primitive and narrowest 
sense. 

2 Asin Alschylus. 

3 Having the same general meaning 

as our phrase ‘The East.’ ‘The words 
‘Levant’ and ¢ Anadoli’ (the modern 
name of Asia Minor) have come into 
use in the same way. 
_ 4 We may compare the case of 
‘ Palestine,’ which at first meant only 
the country of the Philistines, and then 
was used by the Greeks and Romans 
to designate the whole of the land of 
Canaan, 


5 The peninsula which we call Asia 
Minor was never treated by the ancients 
as a geographical whole. The common 
divisions were, ‘ Asia within the Halys’ 
and ‘Asia beyond the Halys’ (as 
above); or, ‘ Asia within the Taurus’ 
and ‘Asia beyond the Taurus.’ It is 
very important to bear this in mind: 
for some interpreters of the New Testa- 
ment imagine that the Asia there 
spoken of is the peninsula of Lesser 
Asia. The term ‘Asia Minor’ is first 
found in Orosius, a writer of the fourth 
century, though ‘ Asia Major’ is used 
by Justin to denote the remote and 
eastern parts of the continent, 

8 See below, p. 185. 
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whole peninsula.!. But the Romans appeared in the East, and 
ordered Antiochus to retire beyond the Taurus, and then conferred 
substantial rewards on their faithful allies. Rhodes became the 
mistress of Caria and Lycia, on the opposite coast ; and Eumenes, 
the son of Attalus, received, in the West and North-west, Lydia 
and Mysia, and a good portion of that vague region in the interior 
which was usually denominated ‘Phrygia,’*—stretching in one 
direction over the district of Lycaonia.* Then it was that, as 150 
years since the Margraves of Brandenburg became Kings of Prussia, 
so the Princes of Pergamus became ‘ Kings of Asia.’ For a time 
they reigned over a highly-civilised territory, which extended from 
sea to sea. The library of Pergamus was the rival of that of 
Alexandria : and Attaleia, from whence we have lately seen the 
Apostle sailing to Syria * (Acts xiv. 25, 26) and Troas, from whence 
we shall presently see him sailing to Europe (Acts xvi. 11), were 
the southern and northern (or rather the eastern and western) 
harbours of King Attalus II. At length the debt of gratitude to 
the Romans was paid by King Attalus ITI., who died in the year 
133 B.c., and left by testament the whole of his dominions to the 
benefactors of his house. And now the ‘ Province of Asia’ appears 
for the first time as a new and significant term in the history of 
the world. The newly acquired possession was placed under a 
preetor, and ultimately a pro-consul.° The letters and speeches of 
Cicero make us familiar with the names of more than one who 
enjoyed this distinction. One was the orator’s brother, Quintus ; 
another was Flaccus, whose conduct. as governor he defended 
before the Senate. Some slight changes in the extent of the pro- 
vince may be traced. Pamphylia was withdrawn from this juris- 
diction. Rhodes lost her continental possessions, and Caria was 
added to Asia, while Lycia was declared independent. The boun- 
dary on the side of Phrygia is not easily-determined, and was 
probably variable.© But enough has been said to give a general 
idea of what is meant in the New Testament by that ‘Asia,’ which 
St. Paul attempted to enter (Acts xvi. 6), after passing through 
Phrygia and Galatia; which St. Peter addressed in his First 
Kpistle (1 Pet. i. 1), along with Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, and 
1 In the first book of Maccabees 7, was also built by Attalus I, (Phil- 
(viii. 6) we find Antiochus the Great adelphus). 
called by this title. And even after 5 We learn from Acts xix, 88 — 
his successors were driven beyond the ‘there are proconsuls (deputies) ’— 


Taurus by the Romans, we see it re- 
tained by them, as the title of ‘King 
of France’ was retained by our own 
monarchs until a very recent period. 
See 1 Mace. xi. 18, xii. 39, xiii. 32; 2 
Mace. iii. 3. 

2 The case of Mysia, in consequence 
of the difficulties of Acts xvi. 7, 8, 
will be examined particularly, when we 
come to this part of St. Paul’s journey. 

3 Thus Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe 
were probably once in ‘ Asia.’ See be- 
low, under Galatia. 

4 Pp. 158, 159. Another Scripture 
city, the Philadelphia of Rev. i, 11, iii, 


that it was a proconsular or senatorial 
province. The important distinction 
between the emperor’s and the senate’s 
provinces has been carefully stated in 
Chap. V. pp. 115-117. The incidental 
proof in the Acts is confirmed by Strabo 
and Dio, who tell us that Augustus 
made Asia a proconsular province. 

6 Hence we find both the sacred and 
heathen writers of the period sometimes 
including Phrygia in Asia and some- 
times excluding it. In 1 Pet. i. 1 it 
seems to be included; in Acts ii. 9, 10, 
xvi. 6, it is expressly excluded. 
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Bithynia ; and which embraced the ‘seven churches ’ (Rev. i. 11) 
whose angels are mentioned in the Revelation of St. John. : 
* I. Brraynra.—Next to Asia, both in proximity of situation and 
in the order of its establishment, was the province of Bithynia. 
Nor were the circumstances very different under which these two 
provinces passed under the Roman scepire. As a new dynasty 
established itself after the death of Alexander on the north-eastern 
shores of the Aigean, so an older dynasty secured its independence 
at the western edge of the Black Sea. Nicomedes I. was the king 
who invited the Gauls with whom Attalus I. had to contend : and 
as Attalus UI., the last of the House of Pergamus, paid his 
debt to the Romans by making them his heirs, so the last of the 
Bithynian House, Nicomedes [IT., left his kingdom as a legacy to 
the same power in the year 75. It received some accessions on 
the east after the defeat of Mithridates ; and in this condition we 
find it in the list given by Dio of the provinces of Augustus ; the 
debatable land between it and Asia being the district of Mysia, 
through which it is neither easy nor necessary to draw the exact 
frontier-line.' Stretching inland from the shores of the Propontis 
and Bosphorus, beyond the lakes near the cities of Nicwa and 
Nicomedia, to the upper ravines of the Sangarius, and the snowy 
range of Mount Olympus, it was a province rich in all the changes 
of beauty and grandeur. Its history is as varied as its scenery, if 
we trace it from the time when Hannibal was an exile at the court 
of Prusias,* to the establishment of Othman’s Mahommedan capital 
in the city which still bears that monarch’s name. it was Ha- 
drian’s favourite province, and many monuments remain of that 
emperor’s partiality. But we cannot say more of it without leay- 
ing our proper subject. We have no reason to believe that St. 
Paul ever entered it, though once he made the attempt. Hxcept 
the passing mention of Bithynia in this and one other place,? it 
has no connection with the apostolic writings. The first great 
passage of its ecclesiastical history is found in the correspondence 
of Trajan with its governor Pliny, concerning the persecution of 
the Christians. The second is the meeting of the first general 
Council, when the Nicene Creed was drawn up on the banks of the 
Lake Ascanius. 

IIT. Pampuytra.—This province has been already mentioned 
(Chap. VI.) as one of the regions traversed by St. Paul in his first 


missionary journey. But though its physical features have been 
described, its political limits have not been determined. The true 


which illustrate this feeling, ladrian 


1. See below, on Acts xvi. 7, 8. 

2 The town of Broussa reminds us 
of another illustrious African exile, 
Abd-el-Kader, who since the earth- 
quake (after visiting Paris) has been 
permitted to withdraw to Damascus 
(1855). 

3 It was the birthplace of his fa- 
vourite Antinous; and coins are extant 


took it from the senate, and placed it 
under his own jurisdiction, But when 
St. Paul passed this way, it was under 
the senate, as may be proved by coins 
both of the reign of Claudius and sub- 
sequent dates, 

4_Acts xvi..7. 

lt Pet. 1.1, 
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Pamphylia of the earliest writers is simply the plain which borders 
the Bay of Attaleia, and which, as we have said (p. 127), retreats 
itself like a bay into the mountains. How small and insignificant 
this territory was, may be seen from the records of the Persian 
war, to which Herodotus says that it sent only thirty ships ; while 
Lycia, on one side, contributed fifty, and Cilicia, on the other, a 
hundred. Nor do we find the name invested with any wider 
significance, till we approach the frontier of the Roman period. A 
singular dispute between Antiochus and the king of Pergamus, as 
.to whether Pamphylia was really within or beyond Mount Taurus, 
was decided by the Romans in favour of theirally.’. This could 
only be effected by a generous inclusion of a good portion of the 
mountainous country within the range of this geographical term. 
Henceforward, if not before, Pamphylia comprehended some con- 
siderable part of what was anciently called Pisidia. We have seen 
that the Romans united it to the kingdom of Asia. It was, there- 
fore, part of the province of Asia at the death of Attalus. It is 
difficult to trace the steps by which it was detached from that pro- 
vince. We find it (along with certain districts of Asia) included 
in the military jurisdiction of Cicero, when he was governor of 
Cilicia.? It is spoken of as a separate province in the reign of 
Augustus.> Its boundary on the Pisidian side, or in the direction 
of Phrygia,’ must be left indeterminate. Pisidia was included in 
this province : but, again, Pisidia is itself indeterminate : and we 
have good reasons for believing that Antioch in Pisidia was really 
under the governor of Galatia. Cilicia was contiguous to Pam- 
phylia on the east. Jiycia was a separate region on the west, first 
as an appendage to Rhodes ® in the time of the republic, and then 
as a free state under the earliest emperors; but about the very 
time when Paul was travelling in these countries, Claudius brought 
it within the provincial system, and united it to Pamphylia : ° and 
inscriptions make us acquainted with a public officer who bore the 
title of ‘ Proconsul of Lycia and Pamphylia.’ * 


TV. Gatatrta. — We now come to a political division of Asia 
Minor, which demands a more careful attention. Its sacred interest 
is greater than that of all the others, and its history is more pecu- 
har, The Christians of Galatia were they who received the Apostle 
‘as if he had been an angel,’—who, ‘if it had been possible, would 
have plucked out their eyes and given them to him,’—and then 
were ‘so soon removed’ by new teachers ‘from him that called 


them, to another Gospel,’—who 


1 See p. 184. 

2 Ep. ad Att. v. 21. 

3 Dio Cassius tells us that the Pam- 
phylian districts bestowed on Amyntas 
were restored by Augustus to their own 
province. ‘The same ‘author is referred 
co below (n. 6) for a change in the 
reign of Claudius. 

! Pisidia was often reckoned as a 
part of Phrygia, under the name of 


* Pisidian Phrygia.’ 


began to ‘run well,’ and then 


5 See above, p. 184. 

6 This we have on the authority of 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius. The latter 
writer says, that about the same time 
Claudius made over to the senate the 
provinees of Macedonia and Achaia. 
Hence we find a proconsul at Corinth. 
Acts xviii. 12. 

7 At alater period Lycia was a dis- 
tinct province, with Myra as its capital 
See Chap. XXIII. 


y 
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were hindered,—whe were ‘bewitched’ by that zeal which com- 
passed sea and land to make one proselyte,—and who were as ready, 
in the fervour of their party spirit, to ‘ bite and devour one another,’ 
as they were willing to change their teachers and their gospels.! 
It is no mere fancy which discovers, in these expressions of St. 
Paul’s Epistle, indications of the character of that remarkable race 
of mankind, which all writers, from Czesar to Thierry, have de- 
seribed as susceptible of quick impressions and sudden changes, 
with a fickleness equal to their courage and enthusiasm, and a 
constant liability to that disunion which is the fruit of excessive 
vanity,—that race, which has not only produced one of the greatest 
nations of modern times,” but which, long before the Christian era, 
wandering forth from their early European seats, burnt Rome and 
pillaged Delphi, founded an empire in northern Italy more than 
co-extensive with Austrian Lombardy,’ and another in Asia Minor, 
equal in importance to one of the largest pachalics. 

For the ‘ Gulatia’ of the New Testament was really the ‘ Gaul’ 
of the Hast. The ‘Epistle to the Galatians’ would more literally 
and more correctly be called the ‘ Epistle to the Gauls.’ When 
Livy, in his account of the Roman campaigns in Galatia, speaks of 
its inhabitants, he always calls them ‘Gauls.’* When the Greek 
historians speak of the inhabitants of ancient France, the word they 
use is ‘Galatians.’ The two terms are merely the Greek and 
Latin forms of the same ‘barbarian’ appellation.°® 

That emigration of the Gauls, which ended in the settlement in 
Asia Minor, is less famous than those which led to the disasters in 
Italy and Greece ; but it is, in fact, identical with the latter of these 
two emigrations, and its results were more permanent. The warriors 
who roamed over the Cevennes, or by the banks of the Garonne, 
reappear on the Halys and at the base of Mount Dindymus. They 
exchange the superstitions of Druidism for the ceremonies of the 
worship of Cybele. The very name of the chief Galatian tribe is 
one with which we are familiar in the earliest history of France ; 
and Jerome says that, in his own day, the language spoken at 
Ancyra was almost identical with that of Tréves.‘ The Galatians 
were a stream from that torrent of barbarians which poured into 
Greece in the third century before our era, and which recoiled in 
confusion from the cliffs of Delphi. Some tribes had previously 
separated from the main army, and penetrated into Thrace. ‘There 

SEG Ale tve Lo; iO, 1 Ve (oo til. sede. Cg 6 And we may add that ‘Galata’ 


hee 


v. 15. 

2 The French travellers (as Tour- 
nefort and Texier) seem to write with 
patriotic enthusiasm when they touch 
Galatia; and we have found our best 
materials in Thierry’s history, 

8 This was written before 1859. 

4 The country of the Galatians was 
sometimes called Gallogrecia. 

5 Some have even thought that the 
word translated ‘Galatia’ in 2 Tim. 
iv. 10, means the country commonly 
called Gaul. 


and ‘Kelte ’ are the same word. 
Arnold’s Rome, i. 522, 

7 Tt is very likely that there was 
some Teutonic element in these emi- 
grating tribes, but it is hardly possible 
now to distinguish it from the Keltic. 
The converging lines of distinct na- 
tionalities become more faint as we 
ascend towards the point where they 
meet. ‘Thierry considers the Tolisto- 
boii, whose leader was Lutarius (Luther 
or Clothair ?), to have been a Teutonic 
trike, 


— 
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they were joined by certain of the fugitives, and together they 
appeared on the coasts, which are separated by a narrow arm of the 
sea from the rich plains and valleys of Bithynia. The wars with 
which that kingdom was harassed, made their presence acceptable. ~__ 
Nicomedes was the Vortigern of Asia Minor : and the two Gaulish 
chieftains, Leonor and Lutar, may be fitly compared to the two - 
legendary heroes of the Anglo-Saxon invasion. Some difficulties 
occurred in the passage of the Bosphorus, which curiously contrast 
with the easy voyages of our piratic ancestors. But once established 
in Asia Minor, the Gauls lost no time in spreading over the whole 
peninsula with their arms and devastation. In their first crossing 
over we have compared them to the Saxons. In their first occu- 
pation they may be more fitly compared to the Danes. For they 
were a movable army rather than a nation,—encamping, marching, 
and plundering at will. They stationed themselves on the site of 
ancient Troy, and drove their chariots in the plain of the Cayster. 
They divided nearly the whole peninsula among their three tribes. 
They levied tribute on cities, and even on kings. The wars of the 
East found them various occupation. They hired themselves out 
as mercenary soldiers. They were the royal guards of the kings of 
Syria, and the mamelukes of the Ptolemies in Egypt.' 

The surrounding monarchs gradually curtailed their power, and 
repressed them within narrower limits. First Antiochus Soter 
drove the Tectosages,? and then Eumenes drove the Trocmi and 
Tolistobii, into the central district which afterwards became Galatia. 
Their territory was definitely marked out and surrounded by the 
other states of Asia Minor, and they retained a geographical position 
similar to that of Hungary in the midst of its German and Sclavonic 
neighbours. By degrees they coalesced into a number of small 
confederate states, and ultimately into one united kingdom.’ Suc- 
cessive circumstances brought them into contact with the Romans in 
various ways ; first, by a religious embassy sent from Rome to obtain 
peaceful possession of the sacred image of Cybele ; secondly, by the 
campaign of Manlius, who reduced their power and left them a 
nominal independence ; and then through the period of hazardous 
alliance with the rival combatants in the Civil Wars. The first 
Deiotarus was made king by Pompey, fled before Cesar at the 
battle of Pharsalia, and was defended before the conqueror by Cicero, 
in a speech which still remains to us. The second Deiotarus, like 
his father, was Cicero’s friend, and took charge of his son and 
nephew during the Cilician campaign. Amyntas, who succeeded 
him, owed his power to Antony,’ but prudently went over to Au- 


‘ Even in the time of Julius Cesar, 
we find four hundred Gauls (Gala- 
tians), who had previously been part of 
Cleopatra’s body-guard, given for the 
same purpose to Herod. Joseph. War, 
xx, 3. 

* fils appellation of Soter or ‘the 
Saviour’ was derived from this vic- 
tury. 

8 This does not seem to have been 


effectually the case till after the cam- 
paign of Manlius. The nation was for 
some time divided into four tetrarchies. 
Deiotarus was the first sole ruler ; first 
as tetrarch, then as king. 

* He received some parts of Lyca- 
onia and Pamphylia in addition to 
Galatia Proper. See ahove, Chap. 1. 
ps 19, ‘ 
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gustus in the battle of Actium. At the death of Amyntas, Augustus 
made some modifications in the extent of Galatia, and placed it 
under a governor. It was now a province, reaching from the 
borders of Asia and Bithynia to the neighbourhood of Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, ‘ cities of Lycaonia.’ ' 

Henceforward, like the Western Gaul, this territory was a part of 
the Roman Empire, though retaining the traces of its history in the 
character and language of its principal inhabitants. There was this 
difference, however, between the Eastern and the Western Gaul, that 
the latter was more rapidly and more completely assimilated to Italy. 
It passed from its barbarian to its Roman state, without being sub- 
jected to any intermediate civilisation.» The Gauls of the East, 
on the other hand, had long been familiar with the Greek language 
and the Greek culture. St. Paul’s Epistle was written in Greek. 
The cotemporary inscriptions of the province are usually in the same 
language. The Galatians themselves are frequently called Gallo- 
Greecians ;° and many of the inhabitants of the province must have 
been of pure Grecian origin. Another section of the population, the 
early Phrygians, were probably numerous, but in a lower and more 
degraded position. The presence of great numbers of Jews * in the 
province, implies that it was, in some respects, favourable for traffic ; 
and it is evident that the district must have been constantly inter- 
sected by the course of caravans from Armenia, the Hellespont, and 
the South.* The Roman Itineraries inform us of the lines of com- 
munication between the great towns near the Halys and the other 
parts of Asia Minor. These circumstances are closely connected 
with the spread of the Gospel, and we shall return to them again 
when we describe St. Paul’s first reception in Galatia. 


Y. Ponrus.—The last independent dynasties in the north of the 
Peninsula have hitherto appeared as friendly or subservient to the 
Roman power. Asia and Bithynia were voluntarily ceded by Atta- 
lus and Nicomedes ; and Galatia, on the death of Amyntas, quietly 
fell into the station of a province. But when we advance still fur- 
ther to the Hast, we are reminded of a monarch who presented a 


1 The Pamphylian portion was re- 
moved (see above), but the Lycaonian 
remained, Thus we find Pliny reckon- 
ing the Lystreni in:Galatia, though he 
seems to imply elsewhere that the 
immediate neighbourhood of [econium 
was in Asia. It is therefore quite 
possible, so far as geographical dif- 
ficulties are concerned, that the Chris- 
tian communities in the neighbourhood 
of Lystra might be called ‘Churches of 
Galatia.’ We think, however, as will 
be shown in the Appendix, that other 
difficulties are decisive against the view 
there mentioned. 

2 The immediate neighbourhood of 
Marseilles, which was thoroughly im- 
bued with a knowledge of Greek, must 
of course be excepted. 


3 See above, p. 187, n. 4. 

4 See in Josephus (Ant, xvi. 6) the 
letter which Augustus wrote in favour 
of the Jews of Ancyra, and which was 
inscribed on a pillar in the temple of 
Cesar. We shall have occasion here- 
after to mention the ‘Monumentum 
Ancyranum.’ 

5 Gordium, one of the minor towns 
near the western frontier, was a con- 
siderable emporium. So was Tavium, 
the capital of the Eastern Galatians, the 
Trocmi, who dwelt beyond the Ha- 
lys. The Tolistoboii were the western 
tribe, near the Sangarius, with Pessi- 
nus as their capital. The chief town 
of the Tectosages in the centre, and 
the metropolis of the mation, was An- 
cyra. 
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formidable and protracted opposition to Rome. The war with Mith- 


ridates was one of the most serious wars in which the Republic was 


ever engaged; and it was not till after a long struggle that Pompey 


brought the kingdom of Pontus under the Roman yoke. In placing 
Pontus among the provinces of Asia Minor at this exact point of 
St. Paul’s life, we are (strictly speaking) guilty of an anachronism. 
For long after the western portion of the empire of Mithridates was 
united partly with Bithynia and partly with Galatia,’ the region 
properly called Pontus? remained under the government of inde- 
pendent chieftains. Before the Apostle’s death, however, it was 
really made a province by Nero.* Its last king was that Polemo I. 
who was alluded to at the beginning of this work, as the contemp- 
tible husband of one of Herod’s grand-daughters.* In himself he is 
quite unworthy of such particular notice, but he demands our atten- 
tion, not only because, as the last independent king in Asia Minor, 
he stands at one of the turning points of history, but also because, 
through his marriage with Berenice, he must have had some con- 
nection with the Jewish population of Pontus, and therefore pro- 
bably with the spread of the Gospel on the shores of the Euxine. 
We cannot forget that Jews of Pontus were at Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost,° that the Jewish Christians of Pontus were addressed 
by St. Peter in his first epistle,® and that ‘a Jew born in Pontus’? 
became one of the best and most useful associates of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. 


VI. Cappapocta.—Crossing the country southwards from the 
birthplace of Aquila towards that of St. Paul, we traverse the wide 
and varied region which formed the province of Cappadocia, inter- 
mediate between Pontus and Cilicia. The period of its provincial 
existence began in the reign of Tiberius. Its last king was Arche- 
laus,* the cotemporary of the Jewish tetrarch of the same name.° 
Extending from the frontier of Galatia to the river Euphrates, and 
bounded on the south by the chain of Taurus, it was the largest 
province of Asia-Minor. Some of its cities are celebrated in eccle- 


1 See above, under Pamphylia, for in honour of his mother, the other still 


the addition to that province. A tract 
of country, near the Halys, hence- 
forward called Pontus Galaticus, was 
added to the kingdom of Deiotarus. 

2 Originally, this district near the 
Kuxine was considered a part of Cap- 
padocia, and called ‘Cappadocia on 
the sea (Pontus).’ The name Pontus 
gradually came into use, with the rising 
power of the ancestors of Mithridates 
the Great. 

8 It is probably impossible to deter- 
mine the boundary which was ulti- 
mately arranged between the two con- 
tiguous provinces of Pontus and Cappa- 
docia, when the last of the independent 
monarchs had ceased to reign. In the 
division of Constantine, Pontus formed 
two provinces, one called Helenopontus 


retaining the name of Pontus Polemo- 
niacus, 

4 P.19, and p 20, n. 4.. In or about 
the year 60 A.p. we find Berenice again 
with Agrippa in Judea, on the occasion 
of St. Paul’s defence at Casarea. Acts 
Xxv., xxvi. It is probable that she 
was with Polemo in Pontus about the 
year 52, when St. Paul was travelling 
in the neighbourhood. 

5 Acts i. 9: 

7 Acts xviii. 2. 

8 He was made king by Antony, and 
fifty years afterwards, was summoned 
to Rome by Tiberius, who had been 
offended by some disrespect shown to 
himself in the island of Rhodes. 

9 Matt. ii. 22. 
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siastical history.1 But in the New Testament it is only twi 
alluded to, once in the Acts,’ and once in the Epistles.* Sdibaed 


Vil. Criicra.—A single province yet remains, in one respect 
the most interesting of all, for its chief city was the Apostle’s native 
town. For this reason the reader’s attention was invited long ago 
to its geography and history.* It is therefore unnecessary to dwell 
upon them iurther. We need not go back to the time when Ser- 
vilius destroyed the robbers in the mountains, and Pompey the 
pirates on the coast.? And enough has been said of the conspicuous 
period of its provincial condition, when Cicero came down from 
Cappadocia through the great pass of Mount Taurus,® and the let- 
ters of his correspondents in Rome were forwarded from Tarsus ta 
his camp on the Pyramus. Nearly all the light we possess concern- 
ing the fortunes of Roman Cilicia is concentrated on that particular 
time. We know the names of hardly any of its later governors. 
One of the few allusions to its provincial condition about the time of 

‘Claudius and Nero, which we can adduce from any ancient writer 
is that passage in the Acts, where Felix is described as inquiring 
‘of what province’ St. Paul was. The use of the strict political 
term‘ informs us that it was a separate province ; but the term it- 
self is not so explicit as to enable us to state whether the province 
was under the jurisdiction of the Senate or the Emperor.® 


With this last division of the Heptarchy of Asia Minor we are 
brought to the starting-point of St. Paul’s second missionary jour- 
ney. Cilicia is contiguous to Syria, and indeed is more naturally 
connected with it than with the rest of Asia Minor.® We might 
illustrate this connection from the letters of Cicero; but it is more 
to our purpose to remark that the Apostolic Decree, recently enacted 
at Jerusalem, was addressed to the Gentile Christians ‘in Antioch, 
and Syria, and Cilicia,’ !° and that Paul and Silas travelled ‘through 
Syria and Cilicia’! in the early part of their progress. 

This second missionary journey originated in a desire expressed 
by Paul to Barnabas, that they should revisit all the cities where 
they had preached the Gospel and founded churches.” He felt that 
he was not called to spend a peaceful, though laborious, life at An- 
tioch, but that his true work was ‘ far off among the Gentiles.’'* He 
knew that his campaigns were not ended,—that, as the soldier of 


a passage in Agrippa’s speech to the 


1 Especially Nyssa, Nazianzus, and 
Neocesarea, the cities of the three 
Gregories, and Czesarea, the city of 
Basil,—to say nothing of Tyana and 


Samosata. 
2 Acts ii. 9. 3-1 Pet. i. 1 
4 Pp. 17-21. See also 40, 41. 
SEP alive 


© See below, pp. 198, 199. 

7 Rrapyéa, Acts xxiii. 34, the only 
passage where the word occurs in the 
New Testament. For the technical 
meaning of the term, see above, p. 116, 
ut. Oo. 

8 We should be disposed to infer, from 


Jews (Joseph. /Var, ii. 16, 4), where 
he says that Cilicia, as well as Bithy- 
nia, Pamphylia, &c., was ‘ kept tribu- 
tary to the Romans without an army,’ 
that it was one of the Senate’s pro- 
vinces. Other evidence, however, tends 
the other way, especially an inscription 
found at Caerleon in Monmouthshire. 
For fuller details we must refer to the 
larger editions, 

9 See p. 87, comparing Acta ix. 30 
with Gal. i. 21. 

10 Acts xv, 23. 

12 Acts xv. 36. 


1 Acts xy. 41. 
13 Acts xxii. 21. 
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Jesus Christ, he must not rest from his warfare, but must ‘endure 
hardness,’ that he might please Him who had called him.’ Asa 
careful physician, he remembered that they, whose recovery from 
sin had been begun, might be in danger of relapse; or, to use another 
metaphor, and to adopt the poetical language of the Old Testament, 
he said,—‘ Come, let us get up early to the vineyards: let us see 
if the vine flourish.’? The words actually recorded as used by St. 
Paul on this occasion, are these :—‘ Come, let us turn back and 
visit our brethren in every city, where we have announced the word 
of the Lord, and let us see how they fare.’* We notice here, for 
the first time, a trace of that tender solicitude coneerning his con- 
verts, that earnest longing to behold their faces, which appears in the 
letters which he wrote afterwards, as one of the most remarkable, 
and one of the most attractive, features of his character. Paul was 
the speaker, and not Barnabas. The feelings of Barnabas might not 
be so deep, nor his anxiety so urgent.* Paul thought doubtless of 
the Pisidians and Lycaonians, as he thought afterwards at Athens 
and Corinth of the Thessalonians, from whom he had been lately: 
‘taken,—in presence not in heart,—endeavouring to see their 
face with great desire—night and day praying exceedingly that he 
might see their face, and might perfect that which was lacking in 
their faith.’®> He was ‘not ignorant of Satan’s devices”® He 
feared lest by any means the Tempter had tempted them, and his 
labour had been in vain.’ He ‘stood in doubt of them,’ and de- 
sired to be ‘present with them’ once-more.* His wish was to 
revisit every city where converts had been made. We are reminded 
here of the importance of continuing a religious work when once 
begun. We have had the institution of presbyters,? and of 
councils,’° brought before us in the sacred narrative; and now we 
have an example of that system of church visitation, of the happy 
effects of which we have still some experience, when we see weak 
resolutions strengthened, and expiring faith rekindled, in con- 
firmations at home, or in missionary settlements abroad. 

This plan, however, of a combined visitation of the churches was 
marred by an outbreak of human infirmity. The two apostolic 
friends were separated from each other by a quarrel, which proved 
that they were indeed, as they had lately told the Lystrians, ‘men 
of like passions’ with others.'' Barnabas was unwilling to under- 
take the journey unless he were accompanied by his relation Mark. 
Paul could not consent to the companionship of one who ‘departed 


1 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4 4 We might almost be inclined to 


2 Cant. vii. 12, quoted by Metthew 
Henry. See his excellent remarks on 
the whole passage. 

3 ‘Tet us go now at last’ would be 
acorrect translation. The words seem 
to express something like impatience, 
especially when we compare it with the 
words ‘after some days’ which pre- 
cede. The tender feeling implied in 
the phrase rendered ‘how they do’ 
fatly justifies what we have said in the 
text., 


suspect that Paul had previously urged 
the same proposal on Barnabas, and 
that he had hesitated to comply. 

° 1 Thess, ii, 17, iii. 10. 

6 2 Cor ii. 1%. 

7 1 Thess. iii. 5. 

e Gal. iv. 20. 

Acts xiv. 23. See pp. 157, 188 

Chap. XIII. eo ey 

0 Acts xv. See Chap. VII. 

1 Acts xiv. 16, 
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from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work:’! 
and neither of them could yield his opinion to the other. This 
quarrel was much more closely connected with personal feelings than 
that which had recently occurred between St. Peter and St. Paul,? 
and it was proportionally more violent. There is little doubt that 
severe words were spoken on the occasion. It is unwise to be over- 
anxious to dilute the words of Scripture, and to exempt even Apostles 
from blame. By such criticism we lose much of the instruction 
which the honest record of their lives was intended to convey. We 
are taught by this scene at Antioch, that a good work may be blessed 
by God, though its agents are encompassed with infirmity, and that 
changes, which are violent in their beginnings, may be overruled 
for the best results. Without attempting to balance too nicely the 
faults on either side, our simplest course is to believe that, as in 
most quarrels, there was blame with both. Paul’s natural disposition 
was impetuous and impatient, easily kindled to indignation, and 
(possibly) overbearing. Barnabas had shown his weakness when he 
yielded to the influence of Peter and the Judaisers.2 The remem- 
brance of the indirect censure he then received may have been per- 
petually irritated by the consciousness that his position was becoming 
daily more and more subordinate to that of the friend who rebuked 
him. Once he was spoken of as chief of those ‘ prophets at An- 
tioch,’* among whom Saul was the last : now his name was scarcely 
heard, except when he was mentioned as the companion of Paul.° 
Tm short, this is one of those quarrels in which, by placing ourselves 
in imagination on the one side and the other, we can alternately 
justify both, and easily see that the purest Christian zeal, when 
combined with human weakness and partiality, may have led to 
the misunderstanding. How could Paul consent to take with him 
a companion who would really prove an embarrassment and a 
hindrance? Such a task as that of spreading the Gospel of God in 
a hostile world needs a resolute will and an undaunted courage. 
And the work is too sacred to be put in jeopardy by any experi- 
ments. Mark had been tried once‘ and found wanting. ‘No 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.’’ And Barnabas would not be without 
strong arguments to defend the justice of his claims. It was hard 
to expect him to resign his interest in one who had cost him much 
anxiety and many prayers. His dearest wish was to see his young 
kinsman approving himself as a missionary of Christ. Now, too, 
he had been won back to a willing obedience,—he had come from 
his home at Jerusalem,—he was ready now to face all the difficulties 


1 Acts xv. 38, with xiii. 13. See thought his friendship slighted. 


pp. 128, 129. a Seep tt eg ae 
2 Pp. 177-179. 6 A timid companion in the hour ot 
3 Gal. ii. 13. P. 178, danger is one of the greatest evils, 


_# Acts xiii, Pp. 108, 109. More- Matthew Henry quotes Prov. xxv. 19: 
over, as a friend suggests, St. Paul was ‘Confidence in an unfaithful man in 
under personal obligations to Barnabas time of trouble, is like a broken tooth 
for introducing him to the Apostles and like a foot out of joint.’ 

(Acts ix. 27), and the feelings of Bar- 7 Luke ix. 62, 

nabas would be deeply hurt if he 
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and dangers of the enterprise. To repel him in the moment of his 
repentance was surely ‘to break a bruised reed’ and to ‘ quench 
the smoking fiax.”! 

It is not difficult to understand the obstinacy with which each of 
the disputants, when his feelings were once excited, clung to his 
opinion as to a sacred truth. The only course which now remained 
was to choose two different paths and to labour independently ; and 
the Church saw the humiliating spectacle of the separation of its two 
great missionaries to the Heathen. We cannot, however, suppose 
that Paul and Barnabas parted, like enemies, in anger and hatred. 
It is very likely that they made a deliberate and amicable arrange- 
ment to divide the region of their first mission between them, Paul 
taking the continental, and Barnabas the insular, part of the pro- 
posed visitation.” Of this at least we are certain, that the quarrel 
was overruled by Divine Providence to a good result. One stream 
of missionary labour had been divided, and the regions blessed by 
the waters of life were proportionally multiplied. St. Paul speaks 
of Barnabas afterwards® as of an Apostle actively engaged in his 
Master’s service. We know nothing of the details of his life beyond 
the moment of his sailing for Cyprus; but we may reasonably at- 
tribute to him not only the confirming of the first converts,* but the 
full establishment of the Church in his native island. At Paphos 
the impure idolatry gradually retreated before the presence of Chris- 
tianity ; and Salamis, where the tomb of the Christian Levite® is 
shown,® has earned an eminent place in Christian history, through 
the writings of its bishop, Epiphanius:’ Mark, too, who began his 
career as a ‘minister’ of the Gospel in this island,® justified the 
good opinion of his kinsman. Yet, the severity of Paul may have 
been of eventual service to his character, in leading him to feel more 
deeply the serious importance of the work he had undertaken. And 
the time came when Paul himself acknowledged, with affectionate 
tenderness, not only that he had again become his fellow-labourer,’ ° 
but that he was ‘profitable to the ministry,’!° and one of the causes 
of his own ‘ comfort,’ 4 r 

It seems that Barnabas was the first to take his departure. The 
feeling of the majority of the Church was evidently with St. Paul, 
for when he had chosen Silas for his companion and was ready to 
begin his journey, he was specially ‘commended by the brethren to 

1 Matt. xii. 20. 


tendency had shown itself in Cyprus, 
2 If Barnabas visited Salamis and 


Barnabas would still be able to refer 


Paphos, and if Paul, after passing 
through Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, 
went as far as Antioch in Pisidia (see 
below), the whole circuit of the pro- 
posed visitation was actually accom- 
plished, for it does not appear that 
any converts had been made at Perga 
and Attaleia. 

3 1 Cor. ix. 6.: whence also it ap- 
‘sears that Barnabas, like St. Paul, sup- 
ported himself by the labour of his 
hands. 

4 Paul took the copy of the Apostolic 
Decree into Cilicia, If the Judaising 


to the decision of the council, and 
Mark would stand in the same relation 
to him as a witness in which Silas did 
to Paul. 

5 Acts iv. 36. 

6 MS. note from Capt. Graves, R.N. 

7 The name of this celebrated father 
has been given to one of the promon- 
tories of the island, the ancient 
Acamas. 

8 Acts xiii. 5.” 

9 Philemon 24. 

10°O "Tim. iva hi. 


See p. 129, n. 4 
M Col. iv, 10, 11. 
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the grace of God.’! The visitation of Cyprus having now been un- 
dertaken by others, his obvious course was not to go by sea in the 
direction of Perga or Attaleia,” but to travel by the Eastern passes 
directly to the neighbourhood of Iconium. It appears, moreover, 
that he had an important work to accomplish in Cilicia. The early 
tortunes of Christianity in that province were closely bound up with 
the city of Antioch and th® personal labours of St. Paul. When he 
withdrew from Jerusalem, ‘ three years’ after his conversion, his 
residence for some time was in ‘the regions of Syria and Cilicia.’ 3 
He was at Tarsus in the course of that residence, when Barnabas 
first brought him to Antioch.* The churches founded by the Apostle 
im his native province must often have been visited by him; for it 
is far easier to travel from Antioch to Tarsus, than from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, or even from Tarsus to Iconium. Thus the religious 
movements in the Syrian metropolis penetrated into Cilicia. The 
same great ‘ prophet’ had been given to both, and the Christians in 
both were bound together by the same feelings and the same doc- 
trines. When the Judaising agitators came to Antioch, the result 
was anxiety and perplexity, not only in Syria, but also in Cilicia. 
This is nowhere literally stated ; but it can be legitimately inferred. 
We are, indeed, only told that certain men came down with false 
teaching from Judea to Antioch.® But the Apostolic Decree is 
addressed to ‘the Gentiles of Cilicia’® as well as those of Antioch, 
thus implying that the Judaising spirit, with its mischievous conse- 
quences, had been at work beyond the frontier of Syria. And, 
doubtless, the attacks on St. Paul’s apostolic character had accom- 
panied the attack on apostolic truth,’ and a new fulfilment of the 
proverb was nearly realised, that a prophet in his own country is 
without honour. He had, therefore, no ordinary work to accomplish 
as he went ‘through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches ;”° 
and it must have been with much comfort and joy that he was able 
to carry with him a document, emanating from the Apostles at Je- 
rusalem, which justified the doctrine he had taught, and accredited 
his personal character. Nor was he alone as the bearer of this letter, 
but Silas was with him also, ready ‘to tell the same things by 
mouth.’® It is a cause for thankfulness that God put it into the 
heart of Silas to ‘abide still at Antioch’!° when Judas returned to 
Jerusalem, and to accompany St. Paul’! on his northward journey. 
For when the Cilician Christians saw their countryman arrive with- 
out his companion Barnabas, whose name was coupled with his own 


1 Acts xv. 40. 8 Acts xv.41. The work of allaying 
2 Tf no other causes had occurred to the Judaising spirit in Cilicia would 
determine the direction of his journey, require some time. Much might be 
there might be no vessel at Antioch or accomplished during the residence at 
Seleucia bound for Pamphylia; a cir- Antioch (xy. 36), which might very 
cumstance not always sufficiently taken well include journeys to Tarsus. But 
into account by those who have written we are distinctly told that the churches 
on St. Paul’s voyages. of Cilicia were ‘ confirmed’ by St.Paul, 
"8 Gal. i. 21; Acts ix. 80. See pp. when he was on his way to those of Ly- 


87, 88. caonia, 
4 Acts xi. 25. See p. 98. % Acts xv. 27. 
5 Acts xv. 1. 6 Acts xv. 23, 10 Or to return thither. See p. 177. 
7 Pp, 166, 173, Me 2s U Acts xv. 40, 
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in the Apostolic letter,! their confidence might have been shaken, 

occasion might have been given to the enemies of the truth to_ 
slander St. Paul, had not Silas been present, as one of those who 

were authorised to testify that both Paul and Barnabas were ‘men 

who had hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 

Christ.’* 

Where ‘the churches’ were, which he ‘confirmed’ on his jour- 
ney, —in what particular cities of ‘Syria and Cilicia,’ — we are 
not informed. After leaving Antioch by the bridge over the Oron- 
tes,® he would cross Mount Amanus by the gorge which was an- 
ciently called the ‘Syrian Gates,’ and is now known as the Belan 
Pass. Then he would come to Alexandria and Issus, two cimies 
that were monuments of the Macedonian conqueror ; one as retain- 
ing his name, the other as the scene of his victory. After entering 
the Cilician plain, he may have visited Adana, Aigze, or Mopsuetia, 
three of the conspicuous cities on the old Roman roads.° With all 
these places St. Paul must have been more or less familiar: pro- 
bably there were Christians in all of them, anxiously waiting for the 
Decree, and ready to receive the consolation it was intended to 
bring. And one other city must certainly have been visited. If 
there were churches anywhere in Cilicia, there must have been one 
at Tarsus. It was the metropolis of the province ; Paul had resided 
there, perhaps for some years, since the time of his conversion ; and 
if he loved his native place well enough to speak of it with some- 
thing like pride to the Roman officer at Jerusalem,® he could not 
be indifferent to its religious welfare. Among the ‘Gentiles of 
Cilicia,’ to whom the letter which he carried was addressed, the 
Gentiles of Tarsus had no mean place in his affections. And his 
heart must have overflowed with thankfulness, if, as he passed 
through the streets which had been familiar_to him since his child- 
hood, he knew that many households were around him where the 
Gospel had come ‘not in word only but in power,’ and the rela- 
tions between husband and wife, parent and child, master and slave, 
had been purified and sanctified by Christian love. No doubt the 
city still retained all the aspect of the cities of that day, where art 
and amusement were consecrated to a false religion. The symbols 
of idolatry remained in the public places,—statues, temples, and 
altars,—and the various ‘objects of devotion,’ which in all Greek 
towns, as well as in Athens (Acts xvii. 23), were conspicuous on 


1 Acts xv. 25. 2 Acts xv. 26. 

3 See the description of ancient 
Antioch above, Chap. IV. pp. 100, 101; 
also p. 11). 
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alluded to by Cicero, as well as the 
great entrance from Cappadocia. 

5 If the Intineraries are examined and 
compared together, the Roman roads 


4'The ‘ Syrian Gates’ are the en- 
trance into Cilicia from Syria, as the 
* Cilician Gates’ are from Cappadocia. 
The latter pass, however, is by far the 
grander and more important of the two. 
Intermediate between these two, in the 
angle where Taurus and Amanus meet, 
is the pass into Syria by which Darius 
fled after the battle of Issus. Both 
entrances fom Syria into Cilicia are 


will be observed to diffuse themselves 
among these different towns in the 
Cilician plain, and then to come to- 
gether again at the bend of the bay. 
before they enter the Syrian Gates. 
Mopsuetia and Adana were in the di- 
rect road from Issus to Tarsus; Aige 
was on the coast-road to Soli. Baiz 
also was an important town, situated 
to the 8. of Issus. 5 Acts xxi:39. 
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every side. But the silent revolution was begun. Some families 
aad already turned ‘from idols to serve the living and true God.’ ! 
The ‘dumb idols’ to which, as Gentiles, they had been ‘carried 
away even as they were led,’? had been recognised as ‘ nothing in 
the world,’* and been ‘cast to the moles and to the bats.’4 The 
homes which had once been decorated with the emblems of a vain 
mythology, were now bright with the better ornaments of faith, 
hope, and love. And the Apostle of the Gentiles rejoiced in looking 
forward to the time when the grace which had been triumphant in 
the household should prevail against principalities and powers,~— 
when ‘every knee should bow at the name of Jesus, and every 
tongue confess that He is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’ 

But it has pleased God that we should know more of the details 
of early Christianity in the wilder and remoter regions of Asia 
Minor. To these regions the footsteps of St. Paul were turned after 
he had accomplished the work. of confirming the churches in Syria 
and Cilicia. The task now before him was the visitation of the 
churches he had formed in conjunction with Barnabas. We proceed 
to follow him in his second journey across Mount Taurus. 

The vast mountain-barrier which separates the sunny plains of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia from the central table-land, has frequently 
been mentioned.® On the former journey’ St. Paul travelled from 
the Pamphylian plain to Antioch in Pisidia, and thence by Iconium 
to Lystra and Derbe. His present course across the mountains was 
more to the eastward; and the last-mentioned cities were visited 


1 1 Thess. i. 9. 

21 Cor. xii. 2. 

3 1 Cor. viii. 4. 

4 Tsai. ii. 20. These remarks have 
been suggested by a recent discovery 
of much interest at Tarsus. 
mound which had formerly rested 
against a portion of the city wall, since 
removed, was discovered a large collec- 
tion of terracotta figures and lamps. 
At first these were thought to be a 
sherd-wreck, or the refuse of some 
Ceramicus or pottery-work. But, on 
observing that the lamps had been 
used, and that the earthenware gods 
(Di fictiles) bore no trace of having 
been rejected because of defective 
workmanship, but, on the contrary, 
had evidently been used, it has been 
imagined that these terracottas must 
have been thrown away, as connected 
with idolatry, on the occasion of some 
conversion to Christianity. The figures 
are such as these,—a head of Pan, 
still showing the mortar by which it 
was set up in some garden or vineyard; 
the boy Mercury; Cybele, Jupiter, 
Ceres crowned with corn, Apollo with 
rays, a lion devouring a bull (precisely 
similar to that engrayed, p. 25), with 
other symbols of general or local my- 


In a 


thology. ‘There are, moreover, some 
ears, legs, &c., which seem to have 
been votive offerings, and which, there- 
fore, it would have been sacrilege to 
remove; and a great number of lamps 
or incense-burners, with a carbonaceous 
stain on them. 

The date when these things were 
thrown ‘to the moles and bats’ seems 
to be ascertained by the dressing of the 
hair in one of the female figures, which 
is that of the period of the early em- 
perors, as shown in busts of Domitia, 
or Julia, the wife of Titus, the same 
that is censured by the Roman satirist 
and by the Christian Apostle. Some 
of them are undoubtedly of an earlier 
period. 

We owe the opportunity of seeing 
these remains, and the foregoing criti- 
cisms on them (by Mr. Abington, of 
Hanley, in Staffordshire), to the kind- 
ness of W. B. Barker, Esq., who was 
for many years a resident at Tarsus, 
and who has recently given much in- 
formation on the history of Cilicia in 
his work entitled Lares and Penates. 

5 Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

6 Especially pp. 17, 40, 87, 129-184, 
147, 157, 158, 

7 Acts xiii, 14, 
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first. More passes than one lead up into Lycaonia and Cappadocia 
through the chain of Taurus from Cilicia.‘ And it has been sup- 
posed ” that the Apostle travelled through one of the minor passes, 
which quits the lower plain at Pompeiopolis,* and enters the upland 
plain of Iconium, not far from the conjectural site of Derbe. But 
there is no sufficient reason to suppose that he went by any other 
than the ordinary road. A traveller wishing to reach the Valais 
conveniently from the banks of the Lago Maggiore would rather go 
by the Simplon, than by the ditficult path across the Monte Moro, 
and there is one great pass in Asia Minor which may be called the 
Simplon‘ of Mount Taurus, described as a rent or fissure in the 
mountain-chain, extending from north to south through a distance 
of eighty miles, and known in ancient days by the name of the 
‘Cilician Gates,’—which has been, in all ages, the easiest and 
most convenient entrance from the northern and central parts of the 
peninsula to the level by the sea-shore, where the traveller pauses 
before he enters Syria. The securing of this pass was the greatest 
cause of anxiety to Cyrus, when he marched into Babylonia to de- 
throne his brother. Through this gorge Alexander descended to 
that Cilician plain, which has been finely described by a Greek his- 
torian as a theatre made by Nature’s hand for the drama of great 
battles. Cicero followed in the steps of Alexander, as he tells his 
friend Atticus in a letter written with characteristic vanity. And 
to turn to the centuries which have elapsed since the time of the 
Apostles and the first Roman emperors : twice at least, this pass has 
been the pivot on which the struggle for the throne of the Hast 
seemed to turn,—once, in the war described by obscure historians,? 
when a pretender at Antioch made the Taurus his defence against 
the Emperor of Rome; and once in a war which we remember, 
when a pretender at Alexandria fortified it and advanced beyond it 
in his attempt to dethrone the Sultan. In the wars between the 


1 The priucipal passes are enume- 
rated in the Modern Traveller. 

2 Wieseler thinks that this would be 
the route adopted, because it leads 
most directly to Derbe (Divlé). But, 
in the first place, the site of this town 
is very doubtful; and, secondly, the 
shortest road across a mountain-chain 
is not necessarily the best. The road 
by the Cilician Gates was carefully 
made and kept up, and enters the Ly- 
caonian plain near where Derbe must 
have been situated. 

3 For Pompeiopolis or Soli, see p. 
17, and the note. 

4 Mr. Ainsworth points out some in- 
teresting particulars of resemblance 
and contrast between the Alps and this 
part of the Taurus. Travels and Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, &c. (1842), 
11. 80. 

5 Gen. Chesney in the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition, i 853 


6 Mannert and Forbiger both think 
that he went by a pass more to the 
east; but the arguments of Mr. Ains- 
worth for the identity of Dana with 
Tyana, and the coincidence of the route 
of Cyrus with the ‘Cilician Gates,’ 
appear to be conclusive. Travels in 
the Track, &c., p. 40. 

* The war between Severus and Pes- 
cennius Niger. 

8 This was emphatically the case in 
the first war between Mahomet Ali and 
the Sultan, when Ibrahim Pasha cross- 
ed the Taurus and fought the battle 
of Konieh, in December 1832. In the 
second war, the decisive battle was 
fought at Nizib, in June 1839, further 
to the East: but even then, while the 
negotiations were pending, this pass 
was the military boundary between the 
opposing powers. See Mr. Ainsworth’s 
Travels and Researches, quoted below. 
He was arrested in his journey by the 


ii 
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Crescent and the Cross, which have filled up much of the inter- 
vening period, this defile has decided the fate of many an army. 
The Greek historians of the first Saracen invasions describe it by a 
word, unknown to classical Greek, which denotes that when this 
passage (between Cappadocia and Cilicia) was secure, the frontier 
was closed. The Crusaders, shrinking from the remembrance of its 
precipices and dangers, called it by the more awful name of the 
“Gates of Judas.’ 

Through this pass we conceive St. Paul to have travelled on his 
way from Cilicia to Lycaonia. And if we say tuat the journey was 
made in the spring of the year 51, we shall not deviate very far from 
the actual date.'_ By those who have never followed the Apostle’s 
footsteps, the successive features of the scenery through which he 
passed may be compiled from the accounts of recent travellers, and 
arranged in the following order.*—After leaving Tarsus, the way 
ascends the valley of the Cydnus, which, for some distance, is nothing 
more than an ordinary mountain valley, with wooded eminences and 
tributary streams. Beyond the point where the road from Adana 
comes in from the right, the hills suddenly draw together and form 
a narrow pass, which has always been guarded by precipitous cliffs, 
and is now crowned by the ruins of a medieval castle. In some 
places the ravine contracts to a width of ten or twelve paces, leaving 
room for only one chariot to pass. It is ananxious place to any one 
in command of a military expedition. To one who is unburdened 
by such responsibility, the scene around is striking and impressive. 
A canopy of fir-trees is high overhead. Bare limestone cliffs rise 
above on either hand to an elevation of many hundred feet. The 
streams which descend towards the Cydnus are close by the way- 
side, and here and there undermine it or wash over it. When the 
higher and more distant of these streams are left behind, the road 
emerges upon an open and elevated region, 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. This space of high land may be considered as dividing 
the whole mountain journey into two parts. For when it is passed, 
the streams are seen to flow in a new direction. Not that we have 
attained the point where the highest land of Asia Minor® turns the 
waters north and south. ‘The torrents which are seen descending to 
the right, are merely the tributaries of the Sarus, another river of 
Cilicia. The road is conducted northwards through this new ravine ; 


battle of Nizib. For a slight notice of 
the two campaigns, see Yates’ Egypt, 
1.xv. In the second volume (ch. v.) 
is a curious account of an interview 
with Ibrahim Pasha at Tarsus, in 
1833, with notices of the surrounding 
country. 

1 We have no means of exactly de- 
termining either the year or the season. 
He left Corinth in the spring (Acts 
xvViil. 21), after staying there a year 
and a half (Acts xviii. 11). He arrived, 
therefore, at. Corinth in the autumn ; 
and probably, as we shall see, in 
the autumn of the year 52. Wieseler 


calculates that a year might be oc- 
cupied in the whole journey from 
Antioch through Asia Minor and Ma- 
cedonia to Corinth. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter to allow a year and a half; and 
the spring is the more likely season to 
have been chosen for the commence- 
ment of the journey. See p. 131. 

2 Very full descriptions may be seen 
in Ainsworth and Kinneir. 

3 This is the Anti-Taurus, which, 
though far less striking in appearance 
than the Taurus, is really higher, as is 
proved by the course of the Sarus and 
other streams. 
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and again the rocks close in upon it, with steep naked cliffs, among 
fide and pines, ‘forming - intricate defile, which a handful of 
men might convert into another Thermopyle.’ When the highest 
peaks of Taurus are left behind, the road to Tyana is continued in 
the same northerly direction ;' while that to Iconium takes a turn 
to the left, and passes among wooded slopes with rocky projections, 
and over ground comparatively level, to the great Lycaonian plain. 

The whole journey from Tarsus to Konieh is enough, in modern 
times, to occupy four laborious days ;” and, from the nature of the 
ground, the time required can never have been much less. The 
road, however, was doubtless more carefully maintained in the time 
of St. Paul than atthe present day, when it is only needed for Tatar 
couriers and occasional traders. Antioch and Ephesus had a more 
systematic civilisation then, than Aleppo or Smyrna has now; and 
the governors of Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Galatia, were more con- 
cerned than a modern Pacha in keeping up the lines of internal 
communication.* At various parts of the journey from Tarsus to 
Iconium traces of the old military way are visible, marks of ancient 
chiselling, substructions, and pavement; stones that have fallen 
over into the rugged river-bed, and sepulchres hewn out in the 
cliffs, or erected on the level ground.* Some such traces still follow 
the ancient line of road where it enters the plain of Lycaonia, 
beyond Cybistra,® near the spot where we conceive the town of 
Derbe to have been formerly situated.® 

As St. Paul emerged from the mountain-passes, and came among 
the lower heights through which the Taurus recedes to the Ly- 


caonian levels, the heart which 


! The roads towards Syria from Cx- 
sarea in Cappadocia, and Angora in 
Galatia, both meet at Tyana. The 
place is worthy of notice as the native 
city of Apollonius, the notorious philo- 
sopher and traveller. See the begin- 
ning of Chap. X. 

2 Mr. Ainsworth, in the month of 
November, was six days in travelling 
from Iconium to Adana. Major Ren- 
nell, who enters very fully into all 
questions relating to distances and 
rates of travelling, says that more than 
forty hours are occupied in crossing the 
Taurus from Eregli to Adana, though 
the distance is only 78 miles; and he 
adds, that fourteen more would be done 
on common ground in the same time. 
Geog. of Western Asia. 

3 Inseriptions in Asia Minor, re- 
lating to the repairing of roads by the 
governors of provinces and other offi- 
cials, are not infrequent. 

4 See Ainsworth and Kinneir. 

5 See the Map with the line of 
Roman road, p. 149. Cybistra (Eregli) 
was one of Cicero’s military stations. 
Jts relation to the Taurus is very clearly 


had been full of affection and 


pointed out in his letters. Writing 
from this place, he was very near 
Derbe. He had come from Iconium, 
and afterwards went through the pass 
to Tarsus; so that his route must have 
nearly coincided with that of St. Paul. 
The bandit-chief, Antipater of Derbe, 
is one of the personages who play a 
considerable part in this passage of 
Cicero’s life. 

§ See above, p. 149, n. 2, and p. 157. 
Mr. Hamilton gives a detailed ac- 
count of his journey in this direction, 
and of the spots where he saw ruins, 
inscriptions, or tombs. He heard of 
Divlé when he was in a yailah on the 
mountains, but did not visit it in con- 
sequence of the want of water. There 
was none within eight hours. Com- 
pare what is said of the drought of 
Lycaonia by Strabo, as referred to 
above, p. 147. 

Texier is of opinion that the true 
site of Derbe is Divlé, which he de- 
scribes as a village in a wild valley 
among the mountains, with Byzantine 
remains. Asie Minewre, ii, 129, 130, 
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anxiety all through the journey, would beat more quickly at the 
sight of the well-known objects before him. The thought of his 
disciples would come with new force upon his mind, with a warm 
thanksgiving that he was at length allowed to revisit them, and to 
‘see how they fared.’! The recollection of friends, from whom we 
have parted with emotion, is often strongly associated with natural 
scenery, especially when the scenery is remarkable. And here the 
tender-hearted Apostle was approaching the home of his Lycaonian 
converts. On his first visit, when he came as a stranger, he had 
travelled in the opposite direction:? but the same objects were again 
before his eyes, the same wide-spreading plain, the same black 
summit of the Kara-Dagh. In the further reach of the plain, be- 
yond the ‘ Black Mount,’ was the city of Iconium ; nearer to its 
base was Lystra; and nearer still to the traveller himself was 
Derbe,* the last point of his previous journey. Here was his first 
meeting now with the disciples he had then been enabled to gather. 
The incidents of such a meeting,—the inquiries after Barnabas, — 
the welcome given to Silas,—the exhortations, instructions, en- 
couragements, warnings, of St. Paul,—may be left to the imagina- 
tion of those who have pleasure in picturing to themselves the 
features of the Apostolic age, when Christianity was new. 

This is all we can say of Derbe, for we know no details either of 
the former or present visit to the place. But when we come to 
Lystra, we are at once in the midst of all the interest of St. Paul’s 
public ministry and private relations. Here it was that Paul and 
Barnabas were regarded as Heathen divinities ;* that the Jews, who 
had first eried ‘ Hosanna’ and then crucified the Saviour, turned 
the barbarians from homage to insult ;° and that the little Church 
of Christ had been fortified by the assurance that the kingdom of 
heaven can only be entered through ‘much tribulation.’® Here too 
it was that the child of Lois and Eunice, taught the Holy Scriptures 
from his earliest years, had been trained to a religious life, and pre- 
pared, through the Providence of God, by the sight of the Apostle’s 
sufferings, to be his comfort, support, and companion.? 

Spring and summer had passed over Lystra, since the Apostles 
had preached there. God had continued to ‘bless’ them, and 
given them ‘rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts 
with food and gladness.’* But still ‘the living God, who made the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein,’ 
was recognised only by a few. The temple of the Lystrian Jupiter 
still stood before the gate, and the priest still offered the people’s 
sacrifices to the imaginary protector of the city.° Heathenism was 


1 See above, p. 192. and the remarks made, pp. 153, 154. 
2 Compare Acts xiv. with 2 Tim. iii. New emphasis is given to the Apostle’s 
ball ib, words, if we remember what Strabo 
3 See the account of the topography says of the absence of water in the 
of this district, Chap, VI. pp. 146, &c. pastures of Lycaonia. Mr. Weston 
4 Acts xiv. 12-18, pp. 152, &e. found that water was dearer than milk 
5 Acts xiv. 19, pp. 154, 155. at Bin-bir-Kilisseh, and that there was 


6 Acts xiv. 22, p. 157. only one spring, high up the Kara- 
7 See pp. 156, 157. é Dagh. . 
8 See the words used in St. Paul’s 9 Some think that a statue, not a 


address to the Lystrians, Acts xiv., temple of Jupiter is meant. 
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invaded, but not yet destroyed. Some votaries had been withdrawn 
from that polytheistic religion, which wrote and sculptured in stone 
its dim ideas of ‘ present deities ;’! crowding its thoroughfares with 
statues and altars,” ascribing to the King of the gods the attributes 
of beneficent protection and the government of atmospheric changes,* 
and vaguely recognising Mercury as the dispenser of fruitful seasons 
and the patron of public happiness. But many years of difficulty 
and persecution were yet to elapse before Greeks and Barbarians 
fully learnt, that the God whom St. Paul preached was a Father 
everywhere present to His children, and the One Author of every 
‘good and perfect gift.’ : ¢ 
Lystra, however, contributed one of the principal agents in the 
accomplishment of this result. We have seen how the seeds of 
Gospel truth were sown in the heart of Timotheus.° The instruction 
received in childhood,—the sight of St. Paul’s sufferings,—the 
hearing of his words,—the example of the ‘unfeigned faith, which 
first dwelt in his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice,’*—and 
whatever other influences the Holy Spirit had used for his soul’s 
good,—had resulted in the full conviction thatJesus was the Messiah. 
And if we may draw an obvious inference from the various passages 
of Scripture, which describe the subsequent relation of Paul and 
Timothy, we may assert that natural qualities of an engaging cha- 
racter were combined with the Christian faith of this young disciple. 
The Apostle’s heart seems to have been drawn towards him with 
peculiar tenderness. He singled him out from the other disciples. 
‘Him would Paul have to go forth with him.’’ This feeling is in 
harmony with all that we read, in the Acts and the Epistles, of St. 
Paul’s affectionate and confiding disposition. He had no relative 
ties which were of service in his apostolic work; his companions 
were few and changing; and though Silas may well be supposed to 
have supplied the place of Barnabas, it was no weakness to yearn 
for the society of one who might become, what Mark had once ap- 
peared to be, a son in the Gospel. Yet how could he consistently 
take an untried youth on so difficult an enterprise? How could he 
receive Timothy into ‘the glorious company of Apostles,’ when he 
had rejected Mark? Such questions might be raised, if we were not 
distinctly told that the highest testimony was given to Timothy’s 
Christian character, not only at Lystra, but at Iconium also.2 We 
infer from this, that diligent inquiry was made concerning his fitness 


1 See note in the larger editions. 

2 See the remarks on Tarsus above, 
p- 196, and the note. 

3 Jupiter was often spoken of to this 
effect in poetry and inscriptions. Com- 
pare St. Paul’s words, Acts xiv. 17. 

4 Such were the attributes of Mer- 
cury as represented in works of art. 

5 Pp. 156, 157. It is well known 
that commentators are not agreed 
whether Lystra or Derbe was the birth- 
place of Timothy. But the former 
opinion is by far the more probable. 
The latter rests on the view which 


some critics take of Acts xx.4. The 
whole aspect of Acts xvi. 1, 2, is in 
favour of Lystra. 

6 2 Tim. i. 5. 

7 Acts xvi. 3. The wish was spon- 
taneous, not suggested. by others. 

8 This is literally what he afterwards 
said of Timothy: ‘Ye know that, as a 
son with the father, he has served with 
me in the Gospel.’ Phil. ii. 22. Com- 
pare also the phrases, ‘my son,’ ‘my 
own son in the faith.” 1 Tim, i, 2, 18, 
and 2 Tim. ii. 1. 

9 Acts xvi, 2. 
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for the work to which he was willing to devote himself. To omit, at 
present, all notice of the prophetic intimations which sanctioned the 
appointment of Timothy,’ we have the best proof that he united in 
himself those outward and inward qualifications which a careful 
prudence would require. One other point must be alluded to, which 
was of the utmost moment at that particular crisis of the Church. 
The meeting of the Council at Jerusalem had lately taken place. 
And, though it had been decided that the Gentiles were not to be 
forced into Judaism on embracing Christianity, and though St. Paul 
carried with him? the Decree, to be delivered ‘to all the churches,’ 
—yet still he was in a delicate and difficult position. The J ewish 
Christians had naturally a great jealousy on the subject of their 
ancient divine Law ; and in dealing with the two parties the Apostle 
had need of the utmost caution and discretion. We see, then, that 
in choosing a fellow-worker, for his future labours, there was a 
peculiar fitness in selecting one, ‘whose mother was a Jewess, while 
his father was a Greek.’ 

We may be permitted here to take a short retrospect of the child- 
hood and education of St. Paul’s new associate. The hand of the 
Apostle himself has drawn for us the picture of his early years.‘ 
That picture represents to us a mother and a grandmother, full of 
tenderness and faith, piously instructing the young Timotheus in 
the ancient Scriptures, making his memory familiar with that ‘cloud 
of witnesses ’ which encompassed all the history of the chosen people, 
and training his hopes to expect the Messiah of Israe].° It is not 
allowed to us to trace the previous history of these godly women of 
the dispersion. It is highly probable that they may have been con- 
nected with those Babylonian Jews whom Antiochus settled in 
Phrygia three centuries before :° or they may have been conducted 
into Lycaonia by some of those mercantile and other changes which 
affected the movements of so many families at the epoch we are 
writing of ; such, for instance, as those which brought the household 
of the Corinthian Chloe into relations with Ephesus,’ and caused the 
proselyte Lydia to remove from Thyatira to Philippi.* There is one 
difficulty which, at first sight, seems considerable ; viz. the fact that 
a religious Jewess, like Eunice, should have been married to a Greek. 
Such a marriage was scarcely in harmony with the stricter spirit of 
early Judaism, and in Palestine itself it could hardly have taken 
place.? But among the Jews of the dispersion, and especially in 
remote districts, where but few of the scattered people were esta- 


ish women reading the Scriptures,’ in 
Wilkie’s Oriental Sketches. 


11 Tim, i, 18. See iy. 14. We 


ought to add, that ‘the brethren’ who 
gave testimony in praise of Timothy 
were the very converts of St. Paul 
himself, and, therefore, witnesses in 
whom he had good reason to place the 
utmost confidence. 

2 Acts xvi. 4. 

3 Acts xvi. 1. 

42 Tim, i. 5, iii. 15, &c. 

> Tf it is allowable to allude fo an 
actual picture of a scene of this kind, 
we may mention the drawing of ‘Jew 


6 See Chap. II. p. 32, also Chap. I. pp. 
14,15. The authority for the state- 
ment made there is Joseph. Ant. xii. 
3, 4. 

"71 Cor. i. 11. 8 Acts xvi. 14. 

® Learned men (Selden and Mi- 
chaelis for instance) take different 
views of the lawfulness of such mar- 
riages. The cases of Esther and of va- 
rious members of the Herodian family 
obviously occur to us. 
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blished, the case was rather different. Mixed marriages, under such 
circumstances, were doubtless very frequent. We are at liberty to 
suppose that in this case the husband was a proselyte. We hear of 
no objections raised to the circumcision of Timothy, and we may 

_ reasonably conclude that the father was himself inclined to Judaism + 
if, indeed, he were not already deceased, and Eunice a widow. This 
very circumstance, however, of his mixed origin gave to Timothy 
an intimate connection with both the Jewish and Gentile worlds. 
Though far removed from the larger colonies of Israelitish families, 
he was brought up in a thoroughly Jewish atmosphere: his heart 
was at Jerusalem while his footsteps were in the level fields near 
Lystra, or on the volcanic crags of the Black Mount: and his mind 
was stored with the Hebrew or Greek? words of inspired men of old 
in the midst of the rude idolaters, whose language was ‘ the speech 
of Lycaonia.’ And yet he could hardly be called a Jewish boy, for 
he had not been admitted within the pale of God’s ancient covenant 
by the rite of circumcision. He was in the same position, with 
respect to the Jewish Church, as those, with respect to the Christian 
Church, who, in various ages, and for various reasons, have deferred 
their baptism to the period of mature life. And ‘the Jews which 
were in those quarters,’® however much they may have respected 
him, yet, knowing ‘that his father was a Greek,’ and that he him- 
self was uncircumcised, must have considered him all but an ‘ alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel.’ 

Now, for St. Paul to travel among the synagogues with a com- 
panion in this condition,—and to attempt to convince the Jews that 
Jesus was the Messiah, when his associate and assistant in the work 
was an uncircumcised Heathen,—would evidently have been to en- 
cumber his progress and embarrass his work. We see in the first 
aspect of the case a complete explanation of what to many has 
seemed inconsistent, and what some have ventured to pronounce as 
culpable, in the conduct of St. Paul. ‘He took and circumcised 
Timotheus.’ How could he do otherwise, if he acted with his usual 
far-sighted caution and deliberation? Had Timothy not been cir- 
cumcised, a storm would have gathered round the Apostle in his 
further progress. The Jews, who were ever ready to persecute him 
from city to city, would have denounced him still more violently in 
every synagogue, when they saw in his personal preferences, and in 
the co-operation he most valued, a visible revolt against the law of 
his forefathers. To imagine that they could have overlooked the 
absence of circumcision in Timothy’s case, as a matter of no essential 
importance, is to suppose they had already become enlightened 
Christians. Even in the bosom of the Church we have seen‘ the 


' The expression in the original (xvi. element would be likely to predomi- 
3) means, ‘he wasa born Greek.’ The nate. In reference to this subject, Mr. 


most natural inference is, that his 
father was living, and most probably 
not a proselyte of righteousness, if a 
proselyte at all. 

2 We cannot tell how far this family 
is to be reckoned Hellenistic or Ara- 
maic (see Chap. II.). But the Hellenistic 


Grinfield, in his recent work on the 
Septuagint, p. 53, notices the two quo- 
tations from that version in St. Paul’s 
letters to Timothy. 1 Tim. v. 18; 2 
Tim. ii. 19. 

3 Acts xvi. 3. 

* Chap. VIL 


ie inital 
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difficulties which had recently been raised by scrupulousness and 
bigotry on this very subject. And the difficulties would have been 
increased tenfold in the untrodden field before St. Paul by proclaim- 
ing everywhere on his very arrival that circumcision was abolished. 
His fixed line of procedure was to act on the cities through the 
synagogues, and to preach the Gospel first to the Jew and then to 
the Gentile.’ He had no intention of abandoning this method, and 
we know that he continued it for many years.2 But such a course 
would have been impossible had not Timothy been circumcised. He 
must necessarily have been repelled by that people who endeavoured 
once (as we shall see hereafter) to murder St. Paul, because they 
imagined he had taken a Greek into the Temple.* The very inter- 
course of social life would have been hindered, and made almost 
impossible, by the presence of a half-heathen companion: for, how- 
ever far the stricter practice may have been relaxed among the 
Hellenising Jews of the dispersion, the general principle of exclu- 
siveness everywhere remained, and it was still ‘an abomination’ 
for the circumcised to eat with the uncircumcised.‘ 

It may be thought, however, that St. Paul’s conduct in circum- 
cising Timothy was inconsistent with the principle and practice he 
maintained at Jerusalem when he refused to circumcise Titus. But 
the two cases were entirely different. Then there was an attempt 
to enforce circumcision as necessary to salvation : now it was per- 
formed as a voluntary act, and simply on prudential grounds. Those 
who insisted on the ceremony in the case of Titus were Christians, 
who were endeavouring to burden the Gospel with the yoke of the 
Law: those for whose sakes Timothy became obedient to one pro- 
vision of the Law, were Jews, whom it was desirable not to provoke, 
that they might more easily be delivered from bondage. By con- 
ceding in the present case, prejudice was conciliated and the Gospel 
furthered : the results of yielding in the former case would have been 
disastrous, and perhaps ruinous, to the cause of pure Christianity. 

If it be said that even in this case there was danger lest serious 
results should follow,—that doubt might be thrown on the freedom 
of the Gospel, and that colour might be given to the Judaising pro- 
pensity ;—it is enough to answer, that indifferent actions become 
right or wrong according to our knowledge of their probable con- 
sequences, —and that St. Paul wasa better judge of the consequences 
likely to follow from Timothy’s circumcision than we can possibly 
be. Are we concerned about the effects likely to have been produced 
on the mind of Timotheus himself? There was no risk, at least, 
lest he should think that circumcision was necessary to salvation, 
for he had been publicly recognised as a Christian before he was 
circumcised :° and the companion, disciple, and minister of St. Paul 
was in no danger, we should suppose, of becoming a Judaiser. And 
as for the moral results which might be expected to follow in the 

minds of the other Lycaonian Christians,—it must be remembered 


1 Acts xiii. 5, 14, xiv. 1, xvii. 1, 2, 3 Acts xxi. 29 with xxii. 22. 
10, xviii. 4, 19, xix. 8, 9 ; and compare 4 See pp. 193, 194. 
Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10. 5 Gal. ii. 3. See p. 173. 

% See Acts xxviii. 6 Acts xvi. 1-3. 
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that at this very moment St. Paul was carrying with him and pub- 
lishing the Decree which announced to all Gentiles that they were 
not to be burdened with a yoke which the Jews had never been able 
to bear. St. Luke notices this circumstance in the very next verse 
after the mention of Timothy’s circumcision, as if to call our atten- 
tion to the contiguity of the two facts.’ It would seeni, indeed, that 
the very best arrangements were adopted which a divinely enlightened 
prudence could suggest. Paul carried with him the letter of the 
Apostles and elders, that no Gentile Christian might be enslaved to 
Judaism. He circumcised his minister and companion, that no 
Jewish Christian might have his prejudices shocked. His language 
was that which he always used,—‘ Circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing. The renovation of the heart in Christ 
is everything.” Let every man be persuaded in his own mind.’® 
No innocent prejudice was ever treated roughly by St. Paul. To 
the Jew he became a Jew, to the Gentile a Gentile: ‘he was all 
things to all men, if by any means he might save some.’* 4 
Iconium appears to have been the place where Timothy was cir- 
cumcised. The opinion of the Christians at Iconium, as well as 
those at’ Lystra, had been obtained before the Apostle took him as 
his companion. These towns were separated only by the distance 
of a few miles ;° and constant communication must have been going 
on between the residents in the two places, whether Gentile, Jewish, 
or Christian. Iconium was by far the more populous and important 
city of the two,—and it was the point of intersection of all the great 
roads in the neighbourhood.® For these reasons we conceive that 
St. Paul’s stay in Iconium was of greater moment than his visits to 
the smaller towns, such as Lystra. Whether the ordination of 
Timothy, as well as his circumcision, took place at this particular 
place and time, is a point not easy to determine. But this view is 
at least as probable as any other that can be suggested : and it gives 
a new and solemn emphasis to this occasion, if we consider it as that 
to which reference is made in the tender allusions of the pastoral 
letters,—where St. Paul reminds Timothy of his good confession 
before ‘many witnesses,’* of the ‘prophecies’ which sanctioned 
his dedication to God’s service,® and of the ‘gifts’ received by the 
laying on of ‘the hands of the presbyters ’® and the Apostle’s ‘own 
hands.’!° Such references to the day of ordination, with all its well- 
remembered details, not only were full of serious admonition to 


1 See vy. 3, 4. 

2 Gal. v. 6, vi. 15. St. Paul’s own 
conduct on the confines of Galatia is a 
commentary on the words he uses to 
the Galatians. 

3 Rom, xiv. 5. 

4 1 Cor. ix. 20-22, 

5 To what has been said before (pp. 
146, 148, &c.) add the following note 
from a MS. journal already quoted. 
‘ Oct. 6.—Left Konieh at 12. Traversed 
the enormous plains for 54 hours, when 
we reached a small Turcoman village. 

Oct, 7—At 11°30 we approached 


the Kara-Dach, and in about an hour 
began to ascend its slopes. We were 
thus about 11 hours crossing the plain 
from Konieh. This, with 2 on the 
other side, made in all 13 hours. We 
were heartily tired of the plain.’ 

6 Roads from Iconium to Tarsus in 
Cilicia, Side in Pamphylia, Ephesus 
in Asia, Angora in Galatia, Cesarea in 
Cappadocia, &c., are all mentioned in 
the ancient authorities, 

7 1 Tim. vi. 12. 

8 1 Tim. i. 18. 


9 1 Tim, iv. 14, 10 2 Tim. i. 6, 
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Timothy, but possess the deepest interest for us.! And this interest 
becomes still greater if we bear in mind that the “witnesses ’ who 
stood by were St. Paul’s own converts, and the very ‘ brethren’ who 
gave testimony to Timothy’s high character at Lystra and Iconium ;? 
—that the ‘prophecy’ which designated him to his office was the 
same spiritual gift which had attested the commission of Barnabas 
and Saul at Antioch,*—and that the College of Presbyters,* who, in 
conjunction with the Apostle, ordained the new minister of the 
Gospel, consisted of those who had been ‘ordained in every 
Church ’ ° at the close of that first journey. 

On quitting Iconium St. Paul left the route of his previous expe- 
dition ; unless indeed he went in the first place to Antioch in Pisidia, 
—a journey to which city was necessary in order to complete a full 
visitation of the churches founded on the continent in conjunction 
with Barnabas. It is certainly most in harmony with our first im- 
pressions, to believe that this city was not unvisited. No mention, 
however, is made of the place, and it is enough to remark that a 
residence of a few weeks at Iconium as his head-quarters would 
enable the Apostle to see more than once all the Christiansat Antioch, 
Lystra, and Derbe.® It is highly probable that he did so: for the 
whole aspect of the departure from Iconium, as it is related to us in 
the Bible, is that of a new missionary enterprise, undertaken after 
the work of visitation was concluded. St. Paul leaves Iconium, as 
formerly he left the Syrian Antioch, to evangelise the Heathen in 
new countries. Silas is his companion in place of Barnabas, and 
Timothy is with him ‘for his minister,’ as Mark was with him then. 
Many roads were before him. By travelling westwards he would 
soon cross the frontier of the province of Asia,’ and he might descend 
by the valley of the Mzeander to Ephesus, its metropolis :* or the 
roads to the south® might have conducted him to Perga and Attaleia, 


1 This is equally true, if the ordina- 
tion is to be considered coincident with 
the ‘laying on of hands,’ by which 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost 
were first communicated, as in the case 
of Cornelius (Acts x. 44), the Samari- 
tans (viii. 17), the disciples at Ephe- 
sus (xix. 6), and St. Paul himself (ix. 
17). See the Essay on the Apostolical 
Office in Stanley’s Sermons and Essays, 
especially p. 71. These gifts doubtless 
pointed out the offices to which indi- 
viduals were specially called. Com- 
pare together the three important 
passages: Rom. xii. 6-8; | Cor. xii. 
28-30 ; Eph. iv. 11, 12; also 1 Pet. 
iv. 10, 11. 

2 Compare Acts xvi. 2 with Acts 
xiii. 51—xiv. 21. 

.3 Compare 1 Tim. i. 18 with Acts 
xiii. 1-3. 

4 1 Tim. iv. 14. See 2 Tim. i. 6. 

5 Acts xiv. 23. 

6 It would also be very easy for St. 
Paul to visit Antioch on his route from 


Iconium through Phrygia and Galatia. 
See below, p. 208. 

7 It is impossible, as we have seen 
(p. 184), to determine the exact fron- 
tier. 

8 The great road from Ephesus to 
the Euphrates ascended the valley of 
the Meander to the neighbourhood of 
Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colossx 
[Col. iv. 13-16], and thence passed 
by Apamea to Iconium. This was Ci- 
cero’s route, when he travelled from 
Ephesus to Cilicia. 

9 The Peutinger Table has a direct 
road from Iconium to Side, on the 
coast of Pamphylia. Thence another 
road follows the coast to Perga, and 
goes thence across Western Pisidia to 
the valley of the Meander. None of 
the Itineraries mention any direct road. 
from Antioch in Pisidia to Perga and 
Attaleia, corresponding to the journeys 
of Pauland Barnabas. Side was a har- 
bour of considerable importance. 
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and the other cities on the coast of Pamphylia. But neither of these 
routes was chosen. Guided by the ordinary indications of Provi- 
dence, or consciously taught by the Spirit of God, he advanced ina 
northerly direction, through what is called, in the generai language 
of Scripture, ‘ Phrygia and the region of Galatia.’ RK 09 

We have seen! that the term ‘ Phrygia’ had no political signifi- 
cance in the time of St. Paul. It was merely a geographical expres- 
sion, denoting a debateable country of doubtful extent, diffused 
over the frontiers of the provinces of Asia and Galatia, but mainly 
belonging to the former. We believe that this part of the Apostle’s 
journey might be described under various forms of expression, ac- 
cording as the narrator might speak politically or popularly. A 
traveller proceeding from Cologne to Hanover might be described as 
going through Westphalia or through Prussia. The course of the 
railroad would be the best indication of hisreal path. So we imagine 
that our best guide in conjecturing St. Paul’s path through this part 
of Asia Minor is obtained by examining the direction of the ancient 
and modern roads. We have marked his route in our map along 
the general course of the Roman military way, and the track of 
Turkish caravans, which leads by Laodicea, Philomelium, and Syn- 
nada,—or, to use the existing terms, by Ladik, Ak-Sher, and Eski- 
Karahissar. This road follows the northern side of that ridge which 
Strabo describes as separating Philomelium and Antioch in Pisidia, 
and which, as we have seen,” materially assisted Mr. Arundell in 
discovering the latter city. If St- Paul revisited Antioch on his 
way,’—and we cannot be sure that he did not,—he would follow 
the course of his former journey,‘ and then regain the road to 
Synnada by crossing the ridge to Philomelium. We must again 
repeat, that the path marked down here is conjectural. We have 
nothing either in St. Luke’s narrative or in St. Paul’s own letters to 
lead us to any place in Phrygia, as certainly visited by him on this 
occasion, and as the home of the converts he then made. One city 
indeed, which is commonly reckoned among the Phrygian cities, has 
a great place in St. Paul’s biography, and it lay on the line of an 
important Roman road.° But it was situated far within the province 
of Asia, and for several reasons we think it highly improbable that 
he visited Colossze on this journey, if indeed he ever visited it at all, 
The most probable route is that which lies more to the northwards 
in the direction of the true Galatia. 

The remarks which have been made on Phrygia, must be re- 
peated, with some modification, concerning Galatia. It is true 
that Galatia was a province ; but we can plainly see that the term 
is used here in its popular sense,—not as denoting the whole 
territory which was governed by the Galatian propreetor, but rather 
the primitive region of the tetrarchs and kings, without including 
those districts of Phrygia or Lycaonia, which were now politically 


1 Pp. 182-184, 186, &c., and the Phrygia. So Strabo. It was on the 
poten. ‘ great road mentioned above, from 
; See pp. 134, 135, Iconium to Ephesus. We come here 
See above, p. 207, n. 6. upon a question which we need not 


; Acts xiv. _ anticipate; viz. whether St, Paul was 
Xenophon reckons Colosse in ever at Colosse, 
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united with it.! | There is absolutely no city in true Galatia which 
is mentioned by the Sacred Writers in connection with the first 
spread of Christianity. From the peculiar form of expression ? 
with which the Christigns of this part of Asia Minor are addressed 
by St. Paul in the Epistle which he wrote to them,’ and alluded to 
in another of his Epistles,‘—we infer that ‘ the churches of Galatia 

were not confined to any one city, but distributed through Various 
parts of the country. If we were to mention two cities, which 
both from their intrinsic importance, and from their connection 
with the leading roads,® are likely to have been visited and re- 
visited by the Apostle, we should be inclined to select Pessinus 
and Ancyra. The first of these cities retained some importance as 
the former capital of one of the Galatian tribes,® and its trade was 
considerable under the early Emperors. Moreover, it had an an- 
cient and wide-spread renown, as the seat of the primitive worship 
of Cybele, the Great Mother.’ Though her oldest and most sacred 
image (which, like that of Diana at Ephesus,’ had ‘fallen down 
from heaven’) had been removed to Rome,—her worship con- 
tinued to thrive in Galatia, under the superintendence of her 
effeminate and fanatical priests or Galli,? and Pessinus was the 
object of one of Julian’s pilgrimages, when Heathenism was on 
the decline.!° Ancyra was a place of still greater moment : for it 
was the capital of the province.'! The time of its highest eminence 
was not under the Gaulish but the Roman government. Augustus 
built there a magnificent temple of marble,'? and inscribed there a 
history of his deeds, almost in the style of an Asiatic sovereign.'® 
This city was the meeting-place of all the great roads in the north 
of the peninsula.!* And, when we add that Jews had been estab- 


! See pp. 188,189, and the notes. 7 See above, p. 188. 


2 +The churches of Galatia,’ in the 
plural. The occurrence of this term 
in the salutation gives the Epistle to 
the Galatians the form of a circular 
letter. The same phrase, in the Se- 
cond Epistle to the Corinthians, con- 
veys the impression that there was no 
great central church in Galatia, like 
that of Corinth in Achaia, or that of 
Ephesus in Asia. 

Sa Gaal oohe 41 @or; xvii. 

5 The route is conjecturally laid 
down m the map from Synnada to 
Pessinus and Ancyra. Mr. Hamilton 
travelled exactly along this line, and 
describes the bare and dreary country 
at length. Near Pessinus he found an 
inscription relating to the repairing of 
the Roman road, on a column which 
had probably been a milestone. Both 
the Antonine and Jerusalem Itinera- 
ries give the road between Pessinus 
and Ancyra, with the intermediate 
stages, 

© The Tolistoboii, or Western (jale- 
tians 


Q 


8 Herodian’s expression concerning 
this image is identical with that in 
Acts xix, 35, 

9 Jerome connects this term with 
the name of the Galatians. See, how- 
ever, Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquites, 
under the word. See also under ‘Me- 
galesia.’ 

10 Ammian Mare. xxii. 9. 

1 This appears from its coins at this 
period. It was also called ‘Sebaste, 
from the favour of Augustus, 

12 This temple has been described by 
a long series of travellers, from Lucas 
and Tournefort to Hamilton and 
Texier. 

13 Full comments on this inscription 
will be found in Hamilton. We may 
compare it with the recently deciphered 
record of the victories of Darius Hy- 
staspes on the rock at Behistoun. See 
Vaux’s NMineveh and Persepolis. 

14 Colonel Leake’s map shows at one 
glance what we learn from the Itinera- 
ries. We see there the roads radiating 
from 1b in every direction 
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lished there from the time of Augustus,' and probably earlier, we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the Temple and Inscription 
at Angora, which successive travellers have described and copied 
during the last three hundred years, were once seen by the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

However this may have been, we have some information from 
his own pen, concerning his first journey through ‘the region of 
Galatia.’ We know that he was delayed there by sickness, and we 
know in what spirit the Galatians received him. 

St. Paul affectionately reminds the Galatians * that it was ‘bodily 
sickness which caused him to preach the Glad Tidings to them at 
the first.’ The allusion is to his first visit : and the obvious infer- 
ence is, that he was passing through Galatia to some other district 
(possibly Pontus,* where we know that many Jews were estab- 
lished), when the state of his bodily health arrested his progress.* 
Thus he became, as it were, the Evangelist of Galatia against his 
will. But his zeal to discharge the duty that was laid on him did 
not allow him to be silent. He was instant ‘in season and out of 
season.’ ‘Woe’ was on him if he did not preach the Gospel. The 
same Providence detained him among the Gauls, which would not 
allow him to enter Asia or Bithynia:° and in the midst of his 
weakness he made the Glad Tidings known to all who would listen 
to him. We cannot say what this sickness was, or with absolute 
certainty identify it with that ‘thorn in the flesh’® to which he 
feelingly alludes in his Epistles, as a discipline which God had laid 
on him, But the remembrance of what he suffered in Galatia 
seems so much to colour all the phrases in this part of the Epistle, 
that a deep personal interest is connected with the circumstance. 
Sickness in a foreign country has a peculiarly depressing effect on 
a sensitive mind. And though doubtless Timotheus watched over 
the Apostle’s weakness with the most affectionate solicitude,—yet 
those who have experienced what fever is in a land of strangers will 
know how to sympathise, even with St. Paul, in this human trial. 
The climate and the prevailing maladies of Asia Minor may have 
been modified with the lapse of centuries: and we are without the 
guidance of St. Luke’s medical language,? which sometimes throws 
a light on diseases alluded to in Scripture: but two Christian 
sufferers, in widely different ages of the Church, occur to the 
memory as we look on the map of Galatia. We could hardly 
mention any two men more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
St. Paul, than John Chrysostom and Henry Martyn.§ And when 


1 See the reference to Josephus, p, means the neighbourhood of Lystra 
189, n, 4. and Derbe, thinks that the bodily 
: ee an 13. he bras here alluded to was the re- 
See above p. 190. sult of the stonin y “ 
4 There on be no doubt that the xiv. Relea 
literal translation is, ‘on account of 5 Acts xvi. 6, 7. 
bodily weakness.’ And there seems 8 2 Cor. xii. 7-10. Paley (on Gal 
no good reason why we should trans- iv. 11-16) assumes the identity, and he 
late it differently, though most of the is probably right. : 
English commentators take a different P See the paper alluded to p. 78, n. 5 
view. Bottger, in harmony with his 8 There was great similarity in the 
hypothesis that St. Luke’s Galatia last sufferings of these apostolic men; 
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we read how these two saints suffered in their last hours from 
fatigue, pain, rudeness, and cruelty, among the mountains of Asia 
Minor which surround the place! where they rest,—we can well 
enter into the meaning of St. Paul’s expressions of gratitude to 
those who received him kindly in the hour of his weakness. 

The Apostle’s reception among the frank and warm-hearted Gauls 
was peculiarly kind and disinterested. No Church is reminded by 
the Apostle so tenderly of the time of their first meeting.2 The 
recollection is used by him to strengthen his reproaches of their 
mutability, and to enforce the pleading with which he urges them 
to return to the true Gospel. That Gospel had been received in 
the first place with the same affection which they extended to the 
Apostle himself. And the subject, the manner, and the results of 
his preaching are not obscurely indicated in the Epistle itself. The 
great topic there, as at Corinth and everywhere, was ‘the cross of 
Christ’ — ‘Christ crucified’ set forth among them.’ The Divine 
evidence of the Spirit followed the word, spoken by the mouth of 
the Apostle, and received by ‘the hearing of the ear.’ Many were 
converted, both Greeks and Jews, men and women, free men and 
slaves.° ‘The worship of false divinities, whether connected with 
the old superstition at Pessinus, or the Roman idolatry at Ancyra, 
was forsaken for that of the true and living God.® And before St. 
Paul left the ‘region of Galatia’ on his onward progress, various 
Christian communities 7 were added to those of Cilicia, Lycaonia, 
and Phrygia. 

In following St. Paul on his departure from Galatia, we come to 
a passage of acknowledged difficulty in the Acts of the Apostles.® 
Not that the words themselves are obscure. The difficulty relates, 
not to grammatical construction, but to geographical details. The 
statement contained in St. Luke’s words is as follows :—After 
preaching the Gospel in Phrygia and Galatia, they were hindered 
from preaching it in Asia ; accordingly, when in Mysia or its neigh- 
bourhood, they attempted to penetrate into Bithynia; and this also 
being forbidden by the Divine Spirit, they passed by Mysia and 
came down to Troas. Now everything depends here on the sense 
we assign to the geographical terms. What is meant by the words 
‘ Mysia,’ ‘ Asia,’ and ‘Bithynia?’ It will be remembered that all 
these words had a wider and a more restricted sense.” They might 
be used popularly and vaguely ; or they might be taken in their 


3 Compare Gal. iii, 1 with 1 Cor. 1. 


—the same intolerable pain in the 
head, the same inclement weather, and 
the same cruelty on the part of those 
who urged on the journey. In the 
larger editions the details of Martyn’s 
last journal are compared with similar 
passages in the Benedictine life of 
Chrysostom. 

1 Tt is remarkable that Chrysostom 
and Martyn are buried in the same 
place. They both died on a journey, 
at Tocat or Comana in Pontus, 

® The references have been given 
above in the account of Galatia, p, 186. 


13, 17, ii. 2, &e. 

4 Gal. iii. 2. 
1 Thess. ii. 13, 

5 Gal. iii. 27, 28. 

6 See the remarks above (pp. \96 
197), in reference to Tarsus, 

7 The plural (Gal. i, 2, 11d 1 Cor, 
xvi. 1) implies this. See pp. 248, 249. 

8 Acts xvi. 6, 7. For a similar ac- 
cumulation of participles, see Acts xxy. 
6-8. 

9 See above, p. 182 


So at Thessalonica 
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exacter political meaning. It seems to us that the whole difficulty 
disappears by understanding them in the former sense, and by 
believing (what is much the more probable, @ priori) that St. Luke 
wrote in the usual popular language, without any precise reference 
to the provincial boundaries. We need hardly mention Bithynia ; 
for whether we speak of it traditionally or politically, it was ex- 
clusive both of Asia and Mysia.! In this place it is evident that 
Mysia is excluded also from Asia, just as Phrygia is above ;* not 
because these two districts were not parts of it in its political cha- 
racter of a province, but because they had a history and a tradi- 
tional character of their own sufficiently independent to give them 
a name in popular usage. As regards Asia, it is simply viewed as 
the western portion of Asia Minor. Itsrelation to the peninsula has 
been very well described by saying that it occupied the same relative 
position which Portugal occupies with regard to Spain.’ The com- 
parison would be peculiarly just in the passage before us. For the 
Mysia of St. Luke is to Asia what Gallicia is to Portugal ; and the 
journey from Galatia and Phrygia to the city of Troas has its 
European parallel in a journey from Castile to Vigo. 

We are evidently destitute of materials for laying down the route 
of St. Paul and his companions. All that relates to Phrygia and 
Galatia must be left vague and blank, like an unexplored country in 
a map (as in fact this region itself is in the maps of Asia Minor*), 
where we are at liberty to imagine mountains and plains, rivers and 
cities, but are unable to furnish any proofs. As the path of the 
Apostle, however, approaches the Aigean, it comes out into com- 
parative light: the names of places are again mentioned, and the 
country and the coast have been explored and described. The early 
part of the route then must be left indistinct. Thus much, how- 
ever, we may venture to say,—that since the Apostle usually turned 
his steps towards the large towns, where many Jews were estab- 
lished, it is most likely that Ephesus, Smyrna, or Pergamus was the 
point at which he aimed, when he sought ‘to preach the Word in 
Asia.’ There is nothing else to guide our conjectures, except the 
boundaries of the provinces and the lines of the principal roads. If 
he moved from Angora® in the general direction above pointed out, 
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1 Mysia was at one time an apple of 
discord between the kings of Pergamus 
and Bithynia; and the latter were for 
a certain period masters of a consider- 
able tract on the shore of the Propontis. 
But this was at an end when the 
Romans began to interfere in the 
affairs of the East. 

It may be well to add a few words 
on the history of Mysia, which was 
purposely deferred to this place. See 
p. 184, n. 2. Under the Persians this 
corner of Asia Minor formed the 
satrapy of Little Phrygia: under the 
Christian Emperors it was the province 
of The Hellespont, In the intermediate 
period we find it called ‘Mysia,’ and 
often divided into two parts: viz. 


Little Mysia on the north, called also 
Mysia on the Hellespont, or Mysia 
Olympene, because it lay to the north 
of Mount Olympus ; and Great Mysia, 
or Mysia Pergamene, to the south and 
east, containing the three districts of 
Troas, AXolis, and Teuthrania. 

2 Acts xvi. 6. 

3 Paley’s Hore Pauline. (1 Cor. 
No. 2.) 

4 Kiepert’s map, which is the best, 


shows this. Hardly any region in. 


the peninsula has been less explored 
than Galatia and Northern Phrygia, 

° Mr. Ainsworth mentions a hill near 
Angora in this direction, the Baulos- 
Dagh, which is named after the 
Apostle 
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he would cross the river Sangarius near Kiutaya,! which is a great 
modern thoroughfare, and has been mentioned before (Chap. VI. p. 
134) in connection with the route from Adalia to Constantinople ; 
and a little further to the west, near Aizani, he would be about the 
place where the boundaries of Asia, Bithynia, and Mysia meet to- 
gether, and on the watershed which separates the waters flowing 
northwards to the Propontis, and those which feed the rivers of the 
Aigean. 

Here then we may imagine the Apostle and his three companions 
to pause,—uncertain of their future progress,—on the chalk downs 
which lie between the fountains of the Rhyndacus and those of the 
Hermus, —in the midst of scenery not very unlike what is familiar 
to us in England.” The long range of the Mysian Olympus to the 
north is the boundary of Bithynia. The summits of the Phrygian 
Dindymus on the south are on the frontier of Galatia and Asia. 
The Hermus flows through the province of Asia to the islands of 
the Aigean. The Rhyndacus flows to the Propontis, and separates 
Mysia from Bithynia. By following the road near the former river 
they would easily arrive at Smyrna or Pergamus. By descending 
the valley of the latter and then crossing Olympus,’ they would be 
in the richest and most prosperous part of Bithynia. In which 
direction shall their footsteps be turned ? Some Divine intimation, 
into the nature of which we do not presume to inquire, told the 
Apostle that the Gospel was not yet to be preached in the populous 
cities of Asia. The time was not yet come for Christ to be made 
known to the Greeks and Jews of Ephesus,—and for the churches 
of Sardis, Pergamus, Philadelphia, Smyrna, Thyatira, and Laodicea, 
to be admitted to their period of privilege and trial, for the warning 
of future generations. Shall they turn, then, in the direction of 


Bithynia?? This also is forbidden. 


! Kiutaya (the ancient Cotyzum) is 
now one of the most important towns 
in the peninsula. It lies too on the 
ordinary road between Broussa and 
Konieh. 

2 See Mr. Hamilton’s account of the 
course of the Rhyndacus, his compa- 
rison of the district of Azanitis to the 
chalk scenery of England, and his 
notice of Dindymus, which seems to be 
part of the watershed that crosses the 
country from the Taurus towards Ida, 
and separates the waters of the Medi- 
terranean and Augean from those of the 
Euxine and Propontis. In the course 
of his progress up the Rhyndacus he 
frequently mentions the aspect of 
Olympus, the summit of which could 
not be reached at the end of March in 
consequence of the snow. 

3 The ordinary road from Broussa to 
Kiutayah crosses a part of the range 
of Olympus, The Peut. Table has a 
road joming Broussa with Pergamus. 

4 1t will be observed that they were 


St. Paul (so far as we know) 


merely forbidden to preach the Gospel 
in Asia. We are not told that they 
did not enter Asia. Their road lay 
entirely through Asia (politically 
speaking) from the moment of leaving 
Galatia till their arrival at ‘Troas, 
On the other hand, they were not 
allowed to enter Bithynia at all. 
Meyer’s view of the word ‘ Asia’ in 
this passage is surprising. He holds 
it to mean the eastern continent as 
opposed to * Europe.’ [ee p- 182, &c. 
He says that the travellers being uncer- 
tain whether Asia in the more limited 
sense were not intended, made a vain 
attempt to enter Bithynia, and finally 
learned at Troas that Europe was their 
destination. 

5 The route is drawn in the map 
past Aizani into the valley of the Her- 
mus, and then northwards towards 
Hadriani on the Rhyndacus. This is 
merely an imaginary line, to express to 
the eye the changes of plan which oc- 
curred successively to St. Paul, The 
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never crossed the Mysian Olympus, or entered the cities of Nica 
and Chalcedon, illustrious places in the Christian history of a later 
age, By revelations, which were anticipative of the fuller and 
clearer communication at Troas, the destined path of the Apostolic 
Company was pointed out, through the intermediate country, di- 
rectly to the West. Leaving the greater part of what was popularly 
called Mysia to the right,’ they came to the shores of the gean, 
about the place where the deep gulf of Adramyttium, over against 
the island of Lesbos, washes the very base of Mount Ida.* 

At Adramyttium, if not before, St. Paul is on the line of a great 
Roman road.’ We recognise the place as one which is mentioned 
again in the description of the voyage to Rome. (Acts xxvii. 2.) 
It was a mercantile town, with important relations, both with foreign 
harbours and the cities of the interior of Asia Minor. From this 
point the road follows the northern shore of the gulf,—crossing a 
succession of the streams which flow from Ida,*—and alternately 
descending to the pebbly beach and rismg among the rocks and 
evergreen brushwood,—while Lesbos appears and reappears through 
the branches of the rich forest trees,°—till the sea is left behind at 
the city of Assos. This also is a city of St. Paul. The nineteen 
miles of road’ which lie between it and Troas is the distance which 
he travelled by land before he rejoined the ship which had brought 
him from Philippi (Acts xx. 13); and the town across the strait, on 
the shore of Lesbos, is Mytilene,* whither the vessel proceeded when 
the Apostle and his companions met on board. 

But to return to the present journey. Troas is the name either 


scenery of the Rhyndacus, which is in- tioned also in the Antonine Itinerary. 


teresting as the frontier river, has been 
fully explored and described by Mr. 
Hamilton, who ascended the river to 
its source, and then crossed over to the 
fountains of the Hermus and Meander, 
near which he saw an ancient road, pro- 
bably connecting Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia with Angora. 

1 The phrase in Acts xvi. 8, need 
not be pressed too closely, They passed 
along the frontier of Mysia, as it was 
popularly understood, and they passed 
by the whole district, without staying 
to evangelise it. Or, as a German 
writer puts it, they hurried through 
Mysia, because they knew that they 
were not to preach the Gospel in Asia. 

* Hence it was sometimes called the 
Gulf of Ida. 

3 The characteristics of this bay, as 
seen from the water, will be mentioned 
hereafter when we come to the voyage 
from Assos to Mytilene (Acts xx. 14). 
At present we allude only to the roads 
along the coast, Two roads converge 
at Adramyttium: one which follows 
the shore from the south, mentioned 
in the Peutingerian Table; the other 
from Pergamus and the interior, mez- 


The united route then proceeds by 
Assos to Alexandria Troas, and so to 
the Hellespont. 

4 Fellows says that there are no 
traces of antiquities to be found there 
now, except a few coins. He travelled 
in the direction just mentioned, from 
Pergamus by Adramyttium and Assos 
to Alexandria Troas. 

> Poets of all ages—Homer, Ovid, 
Tennyson, — have celebrated the 
streams which flow from the ‘many- 
fountained ’ cliffs of Ida. 

§ See the description in Fellows. He 
was two days in travelling from 
Adramit to Assos. He says that the 
hills are clothed with evergreens to 
the top, and therefore vary little with 
the season; and he particularly men- 
tions the flat stones of the shingle, and 
the woods of large trees, especially 
planes. 

7 This is the distance given in the 
Antonine Itinerary. 

8 The strait between Assos and Me- 
thymna is narrow. Strabo calls it 60 
stadia; Pliny 7 miles, Mytilene is 
further to the south. 
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of a district or a town. As a district it had a history of its own. 
Though geographically a part of Mysia, and politically a part of the 
province of Asia, it was yet usually spoken of as distinguished from 
both. This small region,! extending from Mount Ida to the plain 
watered by the Simois and Scamander, was the scene of the Trojan 
war; and it was due to the poetry of Homer that the ancient name 
of Priam’s kingdom should be retained. This shore has been visited 
on many memorable occasions by the great men of this world. 
Xerxes passed this way when he undertook to conquer Greece. 
Julias Cesar was here after the battle of Pharsalia. But, above 
all, we associate the spot with a European conqueror of Asia, and 
an Asiatic conqueror of Europe; with Alexander of Macedon and 
Paul of Tarsus. For here it was that the enthusiasm of Alexander 
was kindled at the tomb of Achilles, by the memory of his heroic 
ancestors; here he girded on their armour; and from this goal he 
started to overthrow the august dynasties of the East. And now 
the great Apostle rests in his triumphal progress upon the same 
poetic shore; here he is armed by heavenly visitants with the 
weapons of a warfare that is not carnal; and hence he is sent forth 
to subdue all the powers of the West, and bring the civilisation of 
the world into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

Turning now from the district to the city of Troas, we must 
remember that its full and correct name was Alexandria Troas. 
Sometimes, as in the New Testament, it is simply called Troas ;? 
sometimes, as by Pliny and Strabo, simply Alexandria. It was 
not, however, one of those cities (amounting in number to nearly 
twenty) which were built and named by the conqueror of Darius. 
This Alexandria received its population and its name under the suc- 
cessors of Alexander. It was an instance of that centralisation of 
small scattered towns into one great mercantile city, which was 
characteristic of the period. Its history was as follows :—Anti- 
gonus, who wished to leave a monument of his name on this classical 
ground, brought together the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns 
to one point on the coast, where he erected a city, and called it 
Antigonia Troas. Lysimachus, who succeeded to his power on the 
Dardanelles, increased and adorned the city, but altered its name, 
calling it in honour of ‘the man of Macedonia’* (if we may make 
this application of a phrase which Holy Writ* has associated with 
the place), Alexandria Troas. This name was retained ever after- 
wards. When the Romans began their eastern wars, the Greeks of 
Troas espoused their cause, and were thenceforward regarded with 
favour at Rome. But this willingness to recompense useful service 
was combined with other feelings, half-poetical, half-political, which 
about this time took possession of the mind of the Romans, They 


1 Tf we are not needlessly multiply- 
ing topographical illustrations, we may 
compare the three principal districts 
of the province of Asia, viz. Phrygia, 
Lydia, and Mysia, to the three Ridings 
of Yorkshire. Troas will then be in 
Mysia what Craven is in the West 
Riding, a district which has retained a 
distinctive name, and has found its 


own historian, 

2 Acts xvi. 9, 11, xx. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 
12; 2 Tim. iv, 13, 

3 Not the Vir Macedo of Horace 
(Od, 1. xvi. 14), the Macedonian 
Man of Demosthenes (Phil. 1,), but his 
more eminent son. 

4 See Acts xvi. 9. 
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fancied they saw a primeval Rome on the Asiatic shore. The story 
of Aineas in Virgil, who relates in twelve books how the glory of 
Troy was transferred to Italy,\—the warning of Horace, who ad- 
monishes his fellow-citizens that their greatness was gone if they 
rebuilt the ancient walls,?—reveal to us the fancies of the past and 
the future, which were popular at Rome. Alexandria Troas was a 
recollection of the city of Priam, and a prophecy of the city of Con- 
stantine. The Romans regarded it in its best days as a ‘New 
Troy :’> and the Turks even now call its ruins ‘Old Constanti- 
nople.’4 It is said that Julius Cesar, in his dreams of a monarchy 
which should embrace the East and the West, turned his eyes to this 
city as his intended capital : and there is no doubt that Constantine, 
‘before he gave a just preference to the situation of Byzantium, had 
conceived the design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from whence the Romans derived their fabulous origin.’ Au- 
gustus brought the town into close and honourable connection with 
Rome by making it a colonia ® and assimilated its land to that of 
Italy by giving it the jus Italicwm.* When St. Paul was there, it 
had not attained its utmost growth as a city of the Romans. The 
great aqueduct was not yet built, by which Herodes Atticus brought 
water from the fountains of Ida, and the piers of which are still 
standing.* The enclosure of the walls, extending above a mile from 
east to west, and near a mile from north to south, may represent the 
limits of the city in the age of Claudius.° The ancient harbour, 
even yet distinctly traceable, and not without a certain desolate 
beauty, when it is the foreground of a picture with the hills of 
Imbros and the higher peak of Samothrace in the distance,’° is an 


1 See especially Book v1. 
2 ‘Ne nimium pli 
Tecta velint reparare Trojz.’ 
Od. 111. iii. 

3 This name applies more strictly to 
New Ilium, which after many vicissi- 
tudes, was made a place of some im- 
portance by the Romans, and exempted 
from all imposts. The strong feeling 
of Julius Cesar for the people of lium, 
his sympathy with Alexander, and the 
influence of the tradition which traced 
the origin of his nation, and especially 
his own family, to Troy, are described 
by Strabo. New Ilium, however, gra- 
dually sank into insignificance, and 
Alexandria ‘Troas remained as the re- 
presentative of the Roman partiality 
for the Troad. 

4 Eski-Stamboul. 

® Gibbon, ch. xyrr, He adds that, 
‘though the undertaking was soon re- 
linquished, the stately remains of un- 
finished walls and towers attracted the 
notice of all who sailed through the 
Hellespont.’ 

© Tts full name on coins of the An- 
tonines is, ‘Col, Alexandria Augusta 
Troas.’ 

* Deterring the consideration of colo- 


nial privileges to its proper place, in 
connection with Philippi (Acts xvi. 
12), we may state here the general 
notion of the Jus Ltalicum. It wasa 
privilege entirely relating to the land. 
The maxim of the Roman law was; 
‘Ager Italicus immunis est: ager pro- 
vincialis vectigalis est.’ ‘Italian land 
is free: provincial land is taxed. 
The Jus Italicum raised provincial 
land to the same state of immunity 
from taxation which belonged to land 
in Italy. But this privilege could only 
be enjoyed by those who were citizens. 
Therefore it would have been an idle 
gift to any community not possessing 
the civitas; and we never find it given 
except to a colonia. Conversely, how- 
ever, all colonies did not possess the Jus 
Italicum. Carthage was a colony for 
two centuries before it received it. 

§ See Clarke's Travels. 

% See Pococke’s Travels. 

10 The author of Hothen was much 
struck by the appearance of Samothrace 
seen aloft over Imbros, when he recol- 
lected how Jupiter is described in the 
Tliad as watching from thence the 
scene of action before Troy. ‘Now I 
knew, he says, ‘that Homer had 
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object of greater interest than the aqueduct and the walls. All 
further allusions to the topography of the place may be deferred till 
we describe the Apostle’s subsequent and repeated visits.! At 
present he is hastening towards Europe. Everything in this part 
of our narrative turns our eyes to the West. 

When St. Paul’s eyes were turned towards the West, he saw that 
remarkable view of Samothrace over Imbros, which has just been 
mentioned, And what were the thoughts in his mind when he looked 
towards Hurope across the Aigean ? Though ignorant of the precise 
nature of the supernatural intimations which had guided his recent 
journey, we are led irresistibly to think that he associated his future 
work with the distant prospect of the Macedonian hills. We are 
reminded of another journey, when the Prophetic Spirit gave him 
partial revelations on his departure from Corinth, and on his way to 
Jerusalem. ‘After I have been there I must also see Rome?—I 
have no more place in these parts*—I know not what shall befall 
me, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth that bonds and afflictions 
abide me.4 

Such thoughts, it may be, had been in the Apostle’s mind at 
Troas, when the sun set beyond Athos and Samothrace,°* and the 
shadows fell on Ida and settled dark on Tenedos and the deep. 
With the view of the distant land of Macedonia imprinted on his 
memory, and the thought of EKurope’s miserable Heathenism deep in 
his heart, he was prepared, like Peter at Joppa,® to receive the full 
meaning of the voice which spoke to him in adream. In the visions 
of the night, a form appeared to come and stand by him ;’ and he 
recognised in the supernatural visitant ‘a man of Macedonia,’* who 


passed along here,—that this vision of 
Samothrace over-towering the nearer 
island was common to him and to me.’ 
—P. 64. The same train of thought 
may be extended to our present sub- 
ject, and we may find a sacred pleasure 
in looking at any view which has been 
common to St. Paul and to us. 

1 Acts xvi. xx; 2 Cor. ii.; 2Tim. iv. 

* Acts xix, 21. 

3 Rom. xv. 23. It will be remem- 
bered that the Epistle to the Romans 
was written just before this departure 
from Corinth. 

4 Acts xx, 22, 23, 

5 Athos and Samothrace are the 
highest points in this part of the 
Aigean. They are the conspicuous 
points from the summit of Ida, along 
with Imbros, which is nearer, (Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs, p. 122.) See the notes 
at the beginning of the next chapter. 
‘Mount Athos is plainly visible from 
the Asiatic coast at sunset, but not at 
other times. Its distance hence is 
about 80 miles. Reflecting the red 
rays of the sun, it appears from that 
coast like a huge mass of burnished 
gold. . Mr. Turner being off the 
N.W. end of Mytilen (Lesbos) 22nd 


June, 1814, says, “ The evening being 
clear, we plainly saw the immense 
Mount Athos, which appeared in the 
form of an equilateral triangle.”’ 
Sailing Directory, p. 150, In the same 
page a sketch is given of Mount Athos, 
N. by W. 4 W., 45 miles. Compare 
Mr. Bowen’s recent work, p. 26. ‘At 
sunset we were halfway between Te- 
nedos and the rugged Imbros. In 
the disc of the setting sun | distin- 
guished the pyramidal form of Mount 
Athos.’ 

6 See the remarks on St. Peter’s vi- 
sion, p. 77. See also p, 86, n. 2, and 
p. 163. 7 Acts xvi. 9. 

8 St. Paul may have known, by his 
dress, or by his words, or by an im- 
mediate intuition, that he was ‘a man 
of Macedonia.’ Grotius suggests the 
notion of a representative or guardian 
angel of Macedonia, as the ‘prince of 
Persia,’ &c., in Dan. x. The words 
‘help us’ imply that the man who 
appeared to St. Paul was a representa- 
tive of many. ‘This is remarked 
by Baumgarten, whose observations 
on the significance of this vision are 
well worth considering, Aposielgesch., 
ii, p. 199. (Eng. Trans. ii, 110.) 
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came to plead the spiritual wants of his country. It was the voice 


of the sick inquiring for a physician,—of the ignorant seeking for 


wisdom,—the voice which ever since has been calling on the 


Church to extend the Gospel to Heathendom,—‘ Come over and | 


help us.’ 

Virgil has described an evening! and a sunrise? on this coast, 
before and after an eventful night. That night was indeed eventful 
in which St. Paul received his commission to proceed to Macedonia. 
The commission was promptly executed.» The morning-star 
appeared over the cliffs of Ida. The sun rose and spread the day 
over the sea and the islands as far as Athos and Samothrace. The 
men of Troas awoke to their trade and their labour. Among those 
who were busy about the shipping in the harbour were the newly 
arrived Christian travellers, seeking fora passage to Europe. Paul, 
and Silas, and Timotheus,—and that new companion, ‘Luke the 
beloved Physician,’ who, whether by pre-arrangement, or by a 
providential meeting, or (it may be) even in consequence of the 
Apostle’s delicate health,> now joined the mission, of which he 
afterwards wrote the history. God provided a ship for the mes- 
sengers He had chosen: and (to use the language of a more sacred 
poetry than that which has made these coasts illustrious)® ‘He 
brought the wind out of His treasuries, and by His power He 
brought in the south wind,’? and prospered the voyage of His 
servants. 


Coin of Tarsus.® 


2 “En. 1. 801. 


£ Zin. u. 250. 6 The classical reader will remember 


3 Acts xvi. 10. 

4 We should notice here not only the 
change of person from the third to the 
first, but the simultaneous transition 
(as it has been well expressed) from 
the historical to the autoptical style, 
as shown by the fuller enumeration of 
details. We shall return to this subject 
again, when we come to the point 
where St. Luke parts from St. Paul 
at Philippi: meantime we may remark, 
that it is highly probable that they 
had already met and laboured together 
at Antioch, 

5 We must remember the recent 
sickness in Galatia, p. 210. See below, 
p- 241. 


that the throne of Neptune in Homer, 
whence he looks over Ida and the 
scene of the Trojan war, is on the peak 
of Samothrace (Zi. x1. 10-14), and 
his cave deep under the water be- 
tween Imbros and Tenedos (Jl. xu. 
32-35). 

7 Ps. cxxxy. 7, lxxviii. 26. For ar- 
guments to prove that the wind was 
literally a south wind in this case, see 
the beginning of the next chapter. 

8 From the British Museum. It 
may be observed that this coin illus- 
trates the mode of strengthening sails 
by rope-bands, mentioned in Mr. 
Smith’s important work on the Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St, Paul, 1848, p. 163: 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Voyage by Samothrace to Neapolis.—Philippi—Constitution of a Colony.— 
ydia.—The Demoniac Slave.—Paul and Silas arrested.—The Prison and the 
Jailor.—The Magistrates——Departure from Philippii—St. Luke.—Macedonia 
described.—Its Condition as a Province——The Via Egnatia—St. Paul’s 
Journey through Amphipolis and Apollonia.—Thessalonica.—The Synagogue. 
—Subjects of St. Paul’s Preaching.—Persecution, Tumult, and Flight.—The 
Jews at Bercea.—St. Paul again persecuted.—Proceeds to Athens. 


THE weather itself was propitious to the voyage from Asia to Europe. 
It is evident that Paul and his companions sailed from Troas with 
a fair wind. On a later occasion we are told that five days were 
spent on the passage from Philippi to Troas.!_ On the present 
occasion the same voyage, in the opposite direction, was made in 
two. If we attend to St. Luke’s technical expression,” which li- 
terally means that they ‘sailed before the wind,’ and take into 
account that the passage to the west, between Tenedos and Lemnos, 
is attended with some risk,* we may infer that the wind blew from 
the southward.* The southerly winds in this part of the Archipelago 
do not usually last long, but they often blow with considerable force. 
Sometimes they are sufficiently strong to counteract the current 
which sets to the southward from the mouth of the Dardanelles.* 


1 Compare Acts xvi. 11, 12 with xx. 
6. For the expression, ‘sailed from 
Philippi’ (xx. 6), and the relation of 
Philippi with its harbour, Neapolis, 
see below, p. 222, n. 1. 

2 It occurs again in Acts xxi. 1, evi- 
dently in the same sense. 

3 All ships should pass to the 
eastward of Tenedos.. . Ships that 
go to the westward in calms may drift 
on the shoals of Lemnos, and the S. E. 
end of that island being very low is 
not seen above nine miles off... . It 
is also to be recollected, that very 
dangerous shoals extend from the N. 
W. and W. ends of Tenedos.’—Purdy’s 
Sailing Directory, pp. 158, 189. Cap- 
tain Stewart says (p. 63): ‘To work 
up to the Dardanelles, I prefer going 
inside of Tenedos. . . . you can go by 
your lead, and, during light winds, 
you may anchor anywhere. If you go 
outside of Tenedos, and it falls calm, 
the current sets you towards the shoal 
off Lemnos.’ [The writer has heard 
this and what follows confirmed by 


those who have had practical experi- 
ence in the merchant service in the 
Levant. | 

4 The same inference may be drawn 
from the fact of their going to Samo- 
thrace at all. Had the wind blown 
from the northward or the eastward, 
they probably would not have done so. 
Had it blown from the westward, they 
could not have made the passage in 
two days, especially as the currents are 
contrary. This consistency in minute 
details should be carefully noticed, as 
tending to confirm the veracity of the 
narrative. 

5 <The current from the Dardanelles 
begins to run strongly to the south- 
ward at Tenedos, but there is no diffi- 
culty in turning over it with a breeze.’ 
—Purdy, p. 159. ‘The current in the 
Archipelago sets almost continually to 
the southward, and is increased or re- 
tarded according to the winds. In 
lying at Tenedos, near the north of the 
Dardanelles, I have observed a strong 
south wind entirely stop it; but it 
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However this might be on the day when St. Paul passed over tliese 
waters, the vessel in which he sailed would soon cleave her way 
through the strait between Tenedos and the main, past the Darda- 
nelles, and near the eastern shore of Imbros. On rounding the 
northern end of this island, they would open Samothrace, which had 
hitherto appeared as a higher and more distant summit over the lower 
mountains of Imbros.! The distance between the two islands is 
about twelve miles.2 Leaving Imbros, and bearing now a little to 
the west, and having the wind still (as our sailors say) two or three 
points abaft the beam, the helmsman steered for Samothrace ; and, 
under the shelter of its high shore, they anchored for the night.* 
Samothrace is the highest land in the north of the Archipelago, 
with the exception of Mount Athos. These two eminences have 
been in all ages the familiar landmarks of the Greek mariners of the 
Aigean. Even from the neighbourhood of Troas, Mount Athos is 
seen towering over Lemnos, like Samothrace over Imbros.° And 
what Mount Athos is, in another sense, to the superstitious 
Christian of the Levant,® the peak of Samothrace was, in the 
days of Heathenism, to his Greek ancestors in the same seas. It 
was the ‘Monte Santo,’ on which the Greek mariner looked with 
awe, as he gazed on it in the distant horizon, or came to anchor 
under the shelter of its coast. It was the sanctuary of an ancient 
superstition, which was widely spread over the neighbouring conti- 
nents, and the history of which was vainly investigated by Greek and 
Roman writers. If St. Paul had staid here even a few days, we 
might be justified in saying something of the ‘Cabiri ;’ but we 
have no reason to suppose that he even landed on the island. At 
present it possesses no good harbour, though many places of safe 
anchorage :‘ and if the wind was from the southward, there would 
be smooth water anywhere on the north shore. The island was, 
doubtless, better supplied with artificial advantages in an age not 
removed by many centuries from the flourishing period of that mer- 
cantile empire which the Phoenicians founded, and the Athenians 
inherited, in the Aigean Sea. The relations of Samothrace with the 


came strong to the southward the mo- 
ment the gale from that point ceased.’ 
—Captain Stewart, ib. p. 62, For the 
winds, see pp. 63 and 163. 

1 «The island Imbro is separated 
from Samothraki by a channel twelve 
miles in breadth. It is much longer 
and larger, but not so high, as that 
island.’—Purdy, p. 152. 

2 See the preceding note. 

3 Acts xvi. 11. 

4 ‘Samothraki is the highest land 
in the Archipelago, except Candia and 
Mount Athos.’—Purdy, p. 152. 

5 An evening view has been quoted 
before (p. 217, n. 5). The following 
is a morning view. ‘ Nov. 26, 1828, 
8 A.M.— Morning beautifully clear, 
Lemnos just opening. Mount Athos 
was at first taken’ for an island about 


five leagues distant, the outline and 
shades appearing so perfectly distinct, 
though nearly fifty miles off. The 
base of it was covered with haze, as 
was the summit soon afterwards; but 
toward sunset it became clear again. 
It is immensely high ; and, as there is 
no other mountain like it to the north- 
ward of Negropont, it is an excellent 
guide for this part of the coast.’—Pur- 
dy, p. 150. 

® See the account of Mount Athos 
(Monte Santo) in Curzon’s Monasteries 
of the Levant, Pt. tv., and the view, 
p- 327, In his sail from the Darda- 
nelles to the mountain,—the breeze, 
the shelter and smooth water on the 
shore of Lemnos, &c.,—there are points 
of resemblance with St. Paul’s voyage. 

* See Purdy, p. 152, 
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opposite coast were close and frequent, when the merchants of Tyre 
had their miners at work in Mount Pangezeus,! and when Athens 
diffused her citizens as colonists or exiles on all the neighbouring 
shores.” Nor can those relations have been materially altered when 
both the Phoenician and Greek settlements on the sea were absorbed 
in the wider and continental dominion of Rome. Ever since the 
day when Perseus fled to Samothrace from the Roman conqueror,’ 
frequent vessels had been passing and repassing between the island 
and the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace. 

The Macedonian harbour at which St. Paul landed was Neapolis. 
Tts direction from Samothrace is a little to the north of west. But 
a southerly breeze would still be a fair wind, though they could not 
literally ‘run before it.” A run of seven or eight hours, notwith- 
standing the easterly current,* would bring the vessel under the lee 
of the island of Thasos, and within a few miles of the coast of 
Macedonia. The shore of the mainland in this part is low, but 
mountains rise to a considerable height behind.* ‘To the westward 
of the channel which separates it from Thasos, the coast recedes and 
forms a bay, within which, on a promontory with a port on each 
side,® the ancient Neapolis was situated. 

Some difference of opinion has existed concerning the true position 
of this harbour :’ but the traces of paved military roads approaching 
the promontory we have described, in two directions corresponding 
with those indicated in the ancient Itineraries ; the Latin inscriptions 
which have been found on the spot; the remains of a great aqueduct 
on two tiers of Roman arches, and of cisterns like those at Baiz near 
the other Neapolis on the Campanian shore, seem to leave little 
doubt that the small Turkish village of Cavallo is the Naples of 
Macedonia, the ‘ Neapolis’ at which St. Paul landed, and the sea- 
port of Philippi,—the ‘ first city’® which the traveller reached on 
entering this ‘part of Macedonia,’ and a city of no little importance 
as a Roman military ‘ colony.’® 

A ridge of elevated land, which connects the range of Pangzeus 
with the higher mountains in the interior of Thrace, is crossed be- 
tween Neapolis and Philippi. The whole distance is about ten 


1 Herod. vii. 112. Thasos was the 5 See Purdy, p. 152, and the accu- 


head-quarters of the Pheenician mining 
operations in this part of the Aigean. 
Herodotus visited the island, and was 
much struck with the traces of their 
work. (vi. 47.) 

2 It is hardly necessary to refer to 
the formation of the commercial empire 
of Athens before the Peloponnesian 
war, to the mines of Scapte Hyle, and 
the exile of Thucydides. See Grote’s 
Greece, ch. xxvi. xlvii. &e. 

3 Liv. xlv. 6. 

4 ‘Inside of Thasso, and past Samo- 
thraki, the current sets to the eastward,’ 
—Purdy, p. 62. ‘The current at times 
turns by Monte Santo (Athos), from 
the S. W., strong toward the eastward, 
by Thasso,’—P. 152. 


rate delineation of the coast in the 
Admiralty charts. 

6 Clarke’s Travels, chap. xii. and xiii. 
An important paper on Neapolis and 
Philippi has been written (after a recent 
visit to these places) by Prof. Hackett, 
in the Bib. Sacra for Oct. 1860. 

7 Cousinéry, in his Voyage dans la 
Macédoine, identifies Neapolis with 
Eski-Cavallo, a harbour more to the 
west ; but his arguments are quite in- 
conclusive. Colonel Leake, whose opi- 
nion is of great weight, though he did 
not personally visit Philippi and Nea- 
polis, agrees with Dr. Clarke. 

8 Acts xvi. 12. 

9 For the meaning of these terms 
see p. 228, dc. 
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miles.! The ascent of the ridge is begun immediately from the 


town, through a defile formed by some precipices almost close upon 
the sea. When the higher ground is attained, an extensive and 
magnificent sea-view is opened towards the south. Samothrace is 
seen to the east ; Thasos to the south-east ; and, more distant and 
farther to the right, the towering summit of Athos.” When the 
descent on the opposite side begins and the sea is lost to view, another 
prospect succeeds, less extensive, but not less worthy of our notice. 
We look down ona plain, which is level as an inland sea, and which, 
if the eye could range over its remoter spaces, would be seen wind- 
ing far within its mountain-enclosure, to the west and the north.* 
Its appearance is either exuberantly green, —for its fertility has been 
always famous,—or cold and dreary,—for the streams which water 
it are often diffused into marshes,—according to the season when 
we visit this corner of Macedonia; whether it be when the snows 
are white and chill on the summits of the Thracian Hemus,* or 
when the roses, of which Theophrastus and Pliny speak, are dis- 
playing their bloom on the warmer slopes of the Pangzean hills.° _ 
This plain, between Hzemus and Pangzeus, is the plain of Philippi, 
where the last battle was lost by the republicans of Rome. The 
whole region around is eloquent of the history of this batile. 
Among the mountains on the right was the difficult path by which 
the republican army penetrated into Macedonia; on some part of 
the very ridge on which we stand were the camps of Brutus and 
Cassius ;° the stream before us 1s the river which passed in front of 
them ;* below us, ‘upon the left hand of the even field,’® is the 


1 Hence it was unnecessary for 
Meyer to deride Olshausen’s remark, 
that Philippi was the ‘first city’ in 
Macedonia visited by the Apostle, be- 
cause Neapolis was its harbour. Ols- 
hausen was quite right. The distance 
of Neapolis from Philippi is only twice 
as great as that from the Pirrus to 
Athens, not much greater than that 
from Cenchree to Corinth, and less than 
that from Seleucia to Antioch, or from 
Ostia to Rome. 

2 We may quote here two passages 
from Dr. Clarke, one describing this 
approach to Neapolis from the neigh- 
bourhood, the other his departure in 
the direction of Constantinople. ‘ As- 
cending the mountainous boundary of 
the plain on its north-eastern side by 
a broad ancient paved way, we had 
not daylight enough to enjoy the fine 
prospect of the sea and the town of 
Cavallo upon a promontory. At some 
distance lies the isle of Thasos, now 
called Tasso. It was indistinctly dis- 
cerned by us; but every other object, 
excepting the town, began to disappear 
as we descended towards Cavallo.’— 
Chap. xii. ‘ Upon quitting the town, we 
ascended a part of Mount Pangeeus by a 


paved road, and had a fine view of the 
bay of Neapolis. The top of the hill, 
towards the left, was covered with 
ruined..walls, and with the ancient 
aqueduct, which here crosses the road. 
From hence we descended by a paved 
road as before . . . the isle of Thasos 
being in view towards the 8. E. Look- 
ing to the E., we saw the high top of 
Samothrace, which makes such a con- 
spicuous figure from the plains of Troy. 
To the S., towering above a region of 
clouds, appeared the loftier summit of 
Mount Athos.’—Chap. xiii. 

3 See the very full descriptions of 
the plain of Serrés, in the various parts 
of its extension, given by Leake and 
Cousinéry, 

4 Lucan’s view is very winterly. 
Phars. i. 680. 

5 The ‘Rosa centifolia, which the 
latter mentions as cultivated in Cam- 
pania and in Greece, near Philippi. 

6 The republicans were so placed as 
to be in communication with the sea. 
The triremes were at Neapolis. 

7 The Gangas or Gangites. 
paziz 

8 Julius Cesar, act v. se. i. The 
topography of Shakspere is perfectly 


Leake, 
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marsh! by which Antony crossed as he approached his antagonist ; 
directly opposite is the hill of Philippi, where Cassius died ; behind 
us is the narrow strait of the sea, across which Brutus sent his body 
to the island of Thasos, lest the army should be disheartened before 
the final struggle.” The city of Philippi was itself a monument of 
the termination of that struggle. It had been founded by the father 
of Alexander, in a place called, from its numerous streams, ‘The 
Place of Fountains,’ to commemorate the addition of anew province 
to his kingdom, and to protect the frontier against the Thracian 
mountaineers. For similar reasons the city of Philip was gifted by 
Augustus with the privileges of a colonia. It thus became at once 
a border-garrison of the province of Macedonia, and a perpetual 
memorial of his victory over Brutus.? And now a Jewish Apostle 
came to the same place, to win a greater victory than that of Philippi, 
and to found a more durable empire than that of Augustus. It isa 
fact of deep significance, that the ‘first city’ at which St. Paul 
arrived,* on his entrance into Europe, should be that ‘colony,’ 
which was more fit than any other in the empire to be considered 
the representative of Imperial Rome. 

The characteristic of a colonia was, that it was a miniature resem- 
blance of Rome. Philippi is not the first city of this kind to which 
we have traced the footsteps of St. Paul; Antioch in Pisidia (p. 135), 
and Alexandria Troas (p. 215), both possessed the same character : 
but this is the first place where Scripture calls our attention to the 
distinction; and the events which befell the Apostle at Philippi 
were directly connected with the privileges of the place as a Roman 
colony, and with his own privileges as a Roman citizen. It will be 
convenient to consider these two subjects together. A glance at 
some of the differences which subsisted among individuals and com- 
munities in the provincial system will enable us to see very clearly 
the position of the citizen and of the colony. 

We have had occasion (Chap. I. p. 19) to speak of the combination 
of actual provinces and nominally independent states through which 
the power of the Roman Emperor was variously diffused ; and again 
(Chap. V. p. 115), we have described the division of the provinces by 
Augustus into those of the Senate, and those of the Emperor. De- 
scending now to examine the component population of any one 
province, and to inquire into the political condition of individuals 
and communities, we find here again a complicated system of rules 


scriptions. 


accurate. In this passage Octavius ‘ 
4 We regard the phrase in Acts xvi. 


and Antony are looking at the field 
from the opposite side. 

1 The battle took place in autumn, 
when the plain would probably be in- 
undated. 

2 Plutarch’s Life of Brutus. 

3 The full and proper Roman name 
was Colonia Augusta Julia Philippen- 
sis. See the coin engraved at the end 
of Chap. XXVI. Cousinéry (ch. x.) 
enters fully into the present condition 
of Philippi, and gives coins and in- 


12 as meaning the first city in its 
geographical relation to St. Paul’s jour- 
ney ; not the first politically (‘chief 
city,’ Auth, Vers.), either of Mace- 
donia or a part of it. The chief city of 
the province was Thessalonica; and, 
even if we suppose the subdivisions of 
Macedonia Prima, Secunda, &c., to have 
subsisted at this time, the chief city of 
Macedonia Prima was not Philippi, but 
Amphipolis. 
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and exceptions. As regards individuals, the broad distinction we 
must notice is that between those who were citizens and those who 


were not citizens. When the Greeks spoke of the inhabitants of - 


the world, they divided them into ‘Greeks’ and ‘ Barbarians,’! 


according as the language in which poets and philosophers had | 


written was native to them or foreign. Among the Romans the 
phrase was different. The classes into which they divided mankind 
consisted of those who were politically ‘ Romans,’? and those who 
had no link (except that of subjection) with the city of Rome. The 
technical words were Cives and Peregrini,—‘ citizens’ and ‘ stran- 
gers.’ The inhabitants of Italy were ‘ citizens ;’ the inhabitants of 
all other parts of the Empire (until Caracalla extended to the pro- 
vinces® the same privileges which Julias Cesar had granted to the 
peninsula‘) were naturally and essentially ‘ strangers.’ Italy was the 
Holy Land of the kingdom of this world. We may carry the parallel 
further in order to illustrate the difference which existed among the 
citizens themselves. Those true-born Italians, who were diffused in 
vast numbers through the provinces, might be called Citizens of the 
Dispersion; while those strangers who, at various times, and for 
various reasons, had received the gift of citizenship, were in the 
condition of political Proselytes. Such were Paul and Silas,° in 
their relation to the empire, among their fellow-Romans in the colony 
of Philippi. Both these classes of citizens, however, were in full 
possession of the same privileges ; the most important of which were 
exemption from scourging, and freedom from arrest, except in ex- 
treme cases; and in all cases the right of appeal from the magistrate 
to the Emperor.°® 

The remarks which have been made concerning individuals may be 
extended, in some degree, to communitiesin the provinces. The City 
of Rome might be transplanted, as it were, into various parts of the 
empire, and reproduced as a colonia; or an alien city might be 
adopted, under the title of a svwuicipiwm," into a close political com- 


1 Thus St. Paul, in writing his Greek 
epistles, uses this distinction. Rom. 
i. 14; Col. iii. 11. Hence also Acts 
xxvii. 2,4: 1 Cor. xiv. 11. 

2 The word ‘Roman’ is always used 
politically in the New Testament. John 
xi. 48; Acts xvi. XXil, XXill. xxviii. 

3 See Milman’s Gibbon, i. p. 281 
and the note. 

4 By the Julia Lex de Civitate (B.c. 
90), supplemented by other laws. 

5 We can hardly help inferring, from 
the narrative of what happened at 
Philippi, that Silas was a Roman citi- 
zen as well as St. Paul. As to the 
mode in which he obtained the eitizen- 
ship, we are more ignorant than in the 
case of St. Paul himself, whose father 
was a citizen (Acts xxii. 28). All that 
we are able to say on this subject has 
been given before, pp. 38-40. 

6 Two of these privileges will come 


more particularly before us, when we 
reach the narrative of St. Paul’s arrest 
at Jerusalem. It appears that Paul 
and Silas were treated with a cruelty 
which was only justifiable in the case 
of a slave, and was not usually allowed 
in the case of any freeman. It would 
seem, that an accused citizen could 
only be imprisoned before trial for a 
very heinous offence, or when evidently 
guilty. Bail was generally allowed, 
or retention in a magistrate’s house was 
held sufficient. 

7 The privilege of a colonia was 
transplanted citizenship, that of a 
municipium was engrafted citizenship. 
We have nothing to do, however, with 
municipia in the history of St. Paul. 
We are more concerned with Libera 
civitates, and we shall presently come 
to one of them in the case of Thessalo- 
nica. 
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munion with Rome. Leaving out of view all cities of the latter kind 
(and indeed they were limited entirely to the western provinces), we 
will confine ourselves to what was called a colonia. A Roman colony 
was very different from anything which we usually intend by the 
term. It was no mere mercantile factory, such as those which the 
Phoenicians established in Spain,' or on those very shores of Mace- 
donia with which we are now engaged :? or such as modern nations 
have founded in the Hudson’s Bay territory or on the coast of India. 
Still less was it like those incoherent aggregates of human beings 
which we have thrown, without care or system, on distant islands and 
continents. It did not even go forth, as a young Greek republic left 
its parent state, carrying with it, indeed, the respect of a daughter 
for a mother, but entering upon a new and independent existence. 
The Roman colonies were primarily intended as military safeguards 
of the frontiers, and as checks upon insurgent provincials. Like 
the military roads, they were part of the great system of fortification 
by which the Empire was made safe. They served also as convenient 
possessions for rewarding veterans who had served in the wars, and 
for establishing freedmen and other Italians whom it was desirable 
to remove to a distance. The colonists went out with all the pride 
of Roman citizens, to represent and reproduce the City in the midst 
of an alien population. They proceeded to their destination like 
an army with its standards ;° and the limits of the new city were 
marked out by the plough. Their names were still enrolled in one 
of the Roman tribes. Every traveller who passed through a colonia 
saw there the insignia of Rome. He heard the Latin language, and 
was amenable, in the strictest sense, to the Roman law. The coinage 
of the city, even if it were in a Greek province, had Latin inscrip- 
tions. Cyprian tells us that in his own episcopal city, which once 
had been Rome’s greatest enemy, the Laws of the XII. Tables were 
inscribed on brazen tablets in the market-place.” Though the colo- 
nists, in addition to the poll-tax, which they paid as citizens, were 
compelled to pay a ground-tax (for the land on which their city stood 
was provincial land, and therefore tributary, unless it were assimi- 
lated to Italy by a special exemption) ;° yet they were entirely free 
from any intrusion by the governor of the province. Their affairs 
were regulated by their own magistrates. These officers were named 
Duumviri; and they took a pride in calling themselves by the Roman 
title of Preetors (srparnyoi).’ The primary settlers in the colony 
were, as we have seen, real Italians; but a state of things seems to 
have taken place, in many instances, very similar to what happened 


1 Especially in the mountains on the 4 This has been noticed before, p. 
coast between Cartagena and Almeria. 136. As a contrast with the coins of 
2 See above, p. 221, n. 1. Philippi we may mention those of 


3 See the standards on one of the Thessalonica. . 
coins of Antioch in Pisidia, p. 159 5 De Grat. Det, 10. 
The wolf, with Romulus and Remus, 6 Philippi had the Jus Ltalicum, like 
which will be observed on the other Alexandria Troas. This is explained 
coin, was common on colonial moneys. above, p. 216. ae f 
Philippi was in the strictest sense a 7 An instance of this is, mentioned 
military colony, formed by the estab- by Cicero in the case of Capua. Sce 
lishment of a cohors pretorw emeriia. Hor. St. 1. vi. 


R 
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in the early history of Rome itself. A number of the native pro- 


vincials grew up in the same city with the governing body; and _ 


thus two (or sometimes three) co-ordinate communities were formed, 
which ultimately coalesced into one, like the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. Instances of this state of things might be given from 
Corinth and Carthage, and from the colonies of Spain and Gaul; 
and we have no reason to suppose that Philippi was different from 
the rest. 3 
Whatever the relative proportion of Greeks and Romans at Phi- 
lippi may have been, the number of Jews was small. This is 
sufticiently accounted for, when we remember that it was a military, 
and not a mercantile, city: There was no synagogue in Philippi, 
but only one of those buildings called Proseuche, which were dis- 
tinguished from the regular places of Jewish worship by being of a 
more slight and temporary structure, and frequently open to the 
sky.! For the sake of greater quietness, and freedom from inter- 
ruption, this place of prayer was ‘ outside the gate ;’ and, in conse- 
quence of the ablutions? which were connected with the worship, it 
was ‘by the river side,’ on the bank of the Gaggitas,* the fountains 


1 Extracts to this effect might be 
quoted from Epiphanius. A Proseucha 
may be considered as a place of prayer, 
as opposed to a synagogue, or a house 
of prayer. It appears, however, that 
the words were more or less conver- 
tible, and some consider them near- 
ly equivalent. Josephus (Life, § 54) 
describes a Proseucha as ‘a large 
building, capable of holding a con- 
siderable crowd:’ and Philo mentions, 
under the same denomination, build- 
ings at Alexandria, which were so 
strong that it was difficult to destroy 
them. Probably, it was the usual 
name of the meeting-place of Jewish 
congregations in Greek cities. 

Other passages in ancient writers, 
which bear upon the subject, are 
alluded to in the following extract 
from Biscoe: ‘The sea-shore was es- 
teemed by the Jews a place most pure, 
and therefore proper to offer up their 
prayers and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God. Philo tells us that the Jews of 
Alexandria, when Flaccus the governor 
of Egypt, who had been their great 
enemy, was arrested by order of the 
Emperor Caius, not being able to as- 
semble at their synagogues, which had 
veen taken from them, crowded out at 
the gates of the city early in the 
morning, went to the neighbouring 
shores, and standing in a most pure 
place with one accord lifted up their 
voices in praising God. Tertullian 
says, that the Jews in his time, when 
they kept their great fast, left their 


synagogues, and on every shore sent 
forth their prayers to heaven: and in 
another place, among the ceremonies 
used by the Jews, mentions orationes 
littorales, the prayers they made upon 
the ‘shores. And long before Tertul- 
lian’s time there was a decree made 
at Halicarnassus in favour of the Jews, 
which, among other privileges, allows 
them to say their prayers near the 
shore, according to the custom of their 
country. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10, 23.) 
It is hence abundantly evident, that it 
was common with the Jews to choose 
the shore as a place highly fitting to 
offer up their prayers.—P. 251. He 
adds that the words in Acts xvi. 13 
‘may signify nothing more than that 
the Jews of Philippi were wont to go 
and offer up their prayers at a certain 
place by the river side, as other Jews 
who lived near the sea were accus- 
tomed to do upon the sea-shore.’ See 
Acts xxi. 5. 

® See the passage adduced by Biscos 
from Josephus. 

%’ Many eminent German commen- 
tators make a mistake here in saying 
that the river was the Strymon. The 
nearest point on the Strymon was 
many miles distant. This mistake is 
the more marked when we find that 
‘out of the gate’ and not ‘out of the 
city’ is probably the right reading. 
No one would describe the Strymon as 
a stream outside the gate of Philippi. 
We may add, that the mention of the 
gate is an instance of St. Luke's autop- 
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ix.] Lydia. boy 
of which gave the name to the city before the time of Philip of 
Macedon,‘ and which, in the great battle of the Romans, had been 
polluted by the footsteps and blood of the contending armies. 

The congregation, which met here for worship on the Sabbath, 
consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of a few women ;2 and these were 
not all of Jewish birth, and not all residents at Philippi. Lydia, 
who is mentioned by name, was a proselyte ;* and Thyatira, her 
native place, was a city of the province of Asia.t The business 
which brought her to Philippi was connected with the dyeing trade, 
which had fiourished from a very early period, as we learn from 
Homer,° in the neighbourhood of Thyatira, and is permanently 
commemorated in inscriptions which relate to the ‘guild of dyers’ 
in that city, and incidentally give a singular confirmation of the 
veracity of St. Luke in his casual allusions.® 

in this unpretending place, and to this congregation of pious 
women, the Gospel was first preached by an Apostle within the 
limits of Europe.‘ St. Paul and his companions seem to have 
arrived in the early part of the week ; for ‘some days’ elapsed 
before ‘the Sabbath.’ On that day the strangers went and joined 
the little company of worshippers at their prayer by the river side. 
Assuming at once the attitude of teachers, they ‘sat down,’ * and 
spoke to the women who were assembled together. The Lord, who 
had summoned His servants from Troas to preach the Gospel in 
Macedonia,* now vouchsafed to them the signs of His presence, by 
giving Divine energy to the words which they spoke in His name. 
Lydia ‘was one of the listeners,” and the Lord ‘opened her heart, 
that she took heed to the things that were spoken of Paul.’ !! 

Lydia, being convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, and having 


tical style in this part of the narrative. 
It is possible that the Jews worshipped 
outside the gate at Philippi, because 
the people would not allow them to 
worship within, Compare what Juvenal 
says of the Jews by the fountain out- 
side the Porta Capena at Rome (iii. 11). 

1 Crenides was the ancient name. 

2 Acts xvi. 13. 

3 Acts xvi. 14. 

4 See Rev. i. 11. 

5 Zl. iv. 141. 

6 We may observe that the commu- 
nication at this period between Thya- 
tira and Philippi was very easy, 
either directly from the harbour of 
Pergamus, or by the road mentioned 
in the last chapter, which led through 
Adramyttium to Troas. 

7 At least this is the first historica 
account of the preaching of an Apostle 
in Europe. The traditions concerning 
St. Pete rest on no real proof. We 
do not here inquire into the knowledge 
of Christianity which may have spread, 
even to Rome, through those who re- 
turned from Pentecost (Acts ii.), or 


those who were dispersed in Stephen’s 
persecution (Acts viii.), or other tra- 
vellers from Syria to the West. 

8 Acts xvi. 13. Compare Acts xiii. 
14, and Luke iv. 20. 

9 Acts xvi. 10. 

10 The verb is in the imperfect. Acts 
xvi. 14. Krom the words used here 
we infer that Lydia was listening to 
conversation rather than preaching. 
The whole narrative gives us the im- 
pression of the utmost modesty and 
simplicity in Lydia’s character. 

Another point should be noticed, 
which exemplifies St. Luke’s abnega- 
tion of self, and harmonises with the 
rest of the Acts; viz. that, after say- 
ing ‘we spake’ (ver. 13), he sinks his 
own person, and says that Lydia took 
heed ‘to what was spoken by Paul 
(ver. 14). Paul was the chief speaker. 
The phrase and the inference are the 
same at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xuii. 
45), when Barnabas was with Sé. Paul, 
See p. 143, n. 3. 

ver, 14, 
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made a profession of her faith, was forthwith baptized. The place 
of her baptism was doubtless the stream which flowed by the pro- 
seucha. ‘The waters of Europe were ‘sanctified to the mystical 
washing away of sin.’ With the baptism of Lydia that of her 
‘household’ was associated. Whether we are to understand by 
this term her children, her slaves, or the work-people engaged in 
the manual employment connected with her trade, or all these col- 
lectively, cannot easily be decided.! But we may observe that it 
is the first passage in the life of St. Paul where we have an example 
of that family religion to which he often alludes in his Epistles. 
The ‘ connections of Chloe,’? the ‘household of Stephanas,’ * the 
‘Church in the house’ of Aquila and Priscilla,* are parallel cases, 
to which we shall come in the course of the narrative. It may 
also be rightly added, that we have here the first example of that 
Christian hospitality which was so emphatically enjoined,® and so 
lovingly practised, in the Apostolic Church. The frequent mention 
of the ‘hosts’ who gave shelter to the Apostles,®° reminds us that 
they led a life of hardship and poverty, and were the followers of 
Him ‘for whom there was no room in the inn.’ The Lord had said 
to His Apostles, that, when they entered into a city, they were to 
seek out ‘those who were worthy,’ and with them to abide. The 
search at Philippi was not difficult. Lydia voluntarily presented 
herself to her spiritual benefactors, and said to them, earnestly and 
humbly,’ that, ‘since they had regarded her as a believer on the 
Lord,’ her house should be their home. She admitted of no re- 
fusal to her request, and ‘their peace was on that house.’ ® 

Thus the Gospel had obtained a home in Europe. It is true that 
the family with whom the Apostles lodged was Asiatic rather than 
European : and the direct influence of Lydia may be supposed to 
have contributed more to the establishment of the church of 
Thyatira, addressed by St. John,® than to that of Philippi, which 
received the letter of St. Paul. But still the doctrine and practice 
of Christianity were established in Europe ; and nothing could be 
more calm and tranquil than its first beginnings on the shore of 
that continent, which it has long overspread. The scenes by the 
river-side, and in the house of Lydia, are beautiful prophecies of 
the holy influence which women, '° elevated by Christianity to their 
true position, and enabled by Divine grace to wear ‘the ornament 


1 Meyer thinks they were female 
assistants in the business connected 
with her trade, It is well known that 
this is one of the passages often ad- 
duced in the controversy concerning 
infant baptism. We need not urge 
this view of it: for the belief that infant 
baptism is ‘most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ’ (Art. xxvii.) 
does not rest on this text. 

2' 1 Cor. i, 11. 

> 1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 15. 

* Rom. xvi. 5. Compare Philem. 2. 

5 Heb. xiii. 2. 1 Tim. v, i0, de. 

6 Roni. xvi. 23, de. 


7 See above, p. 227, n. 10. 

8 Matt. x. 13. 9 Rev. ii. 

10 Observe the frequent mention of 
women in the salutations in St. Paul’s 
epistles, and more particularly in that 
to the Philippians. Rilliet, in his Com- 
mentary, makes a just remark on the 
peculiar importance of female agency 
in the then state of society :-—‘ L’organ- 
isation de la société civile faisait des 
femmes un intermédiaire nécessaire 
pour que la prédication de VEvangile 
parvint jusqu’aux personnes de leur 
sexe. See Quarterly Review, for Oct. 
1860, 


Ix.] Demons. 


of a meck and quiet spirit,’ have now for centuries exerted over 
domestic happiness and the growth of piety and peace. If we wish 
to see this in a forcible light, we may contrast the picture which is 
drawn for us by St. Luke, with another representation of women in 
the same neighbourhood given by the Heathen poets, who tell us 
of the frantic excitement of the Edonian matrons, wandering, 
under the name of religion, with dishevelled hair and violent cries, 
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on the banks of the Strymon.* 


Thus far all was peaceful and hopeful in the work of preaching 
the Gospel to Macedonia : the congregation met in the house or 
by the river-side; souls were converted and instructed ; and a 


Church, consisting both 


up. This continued for ‘many days.’ 
the storm which was to overcast so fair a prospect. 
unexpectedly provoked : and the Apostles 


secution, however, was 


of men and women,” was gradually built 


It was difficult to foresee 
A bitter per- 


were brought into collision with heathen superstition in one of its 


worst forms, 
ties. 


and with the rough violence of the colonial authori- 
‘As if to show that the work of Divine grace is advanced by 


difficulties and discouragements, rather than by ease and pros- 
perity, the Apostles, who had been supernaturally summoned to a 


new field of labour, 


and who were patiently cultivating it with 


good success, were suddenly called away from it, silenced, and im- 


prisoned. 


In tracing the life of St. Paul we have not as yet seen Christianity 


directly brought into conflict with Heathenism. 
Sergius Paulus in Cyprus was a Jew, 
The first impulse of the idolaters of 


had obtained influence over 
like the Apostle himself.* 


The sorcerer who 


Lystra was to worship Paul and Barnabas ; and it was only after 
the Jews had perverted their minds, that they began to persecute 


them. * 


But as we travel farther from the East, and especially 


through countries where the Israelites were thinly scattered, we 
must expect to find Pagan creeds in immediate antagonism with 


the Gospel ; and 


not merely Pagan creeds, but the evil powers 


themselves which give Paganism its supremacy over the minds of 
men. The questions which relate to evil spirits, false divinities, 
and demoniacal possession, are far too difficult and extensive to be 
entered on here.® We are content to express our belief, that in the 
demoniacs of the New Testament allusion is really made to personal 
spirits who exercised power for evil purposes on the human will. 


1 Hor. Od. 11. vii. 27, &c. 

2 This is almost necessarily implied 
in ‘ the brethren’ (ver. 40) whom Paul 
and Silas visited and exhorted in the 
house of Lydia, after their release from 
prison. 

3 Chap. V. p. 119. 

4 Chap. VI. pp. 152, &c. 

5 The arguments on the two siaes 
of this question—one party contending 
that the demoniacs of Scripture were 
men afflicted with insanity, melancholy, 
and epilepsy, and that the language 
used of them 1s merely an accommo- 


pedia of Biblical Literature. 


dation to popular belief; the other 
that these unhappy sufferers were 
really possessed by evil spirits—may 
be seen in a series of pamphlets (partly 
anonymous) published in London in 
1737 and 1738. For a candid state- 
ment of both views, see the article on 
‘Demoniacs’ in Dr. Kitto’s Cyclo- 
Compare 
that on the word ‘Besessene,’ in 
Winer'’s Real-Wirterbuch ; and, above 
all, Dean Trench’s profound remarks 
in his work on the Miracles, pp. 150. 
&e. 
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‘The unregenerate world is represented to us in Scripture as a realm of 
darkness, in which the invisible agents of wickedness are permitted 


to hold sway under conditions and limitations which we are not able — 


to define. The degrees and modes in which their presence is made 
visibly apparent may vary widely in different countries and in dif- 
ferent ages.'! In the time of Jesus Curist and His Apostles, we 
are justified in saying that their workings in one particular mode 
were made peculiarly manifest.* As it was in the life of our Great 
Master, so it was in that of His immediate followers. The demons 
recognised Jesus as ‘the Holy One of God ;’ and they recognised 
His Apostles as the ‘bondsmen of the Most High God, who preach 
the way of salvation.’ Jesus ‘cast out demons ;’ and, by virtue 
of the power which He gave, the Apostles were able to do in His 
name what he did in His own. _ 

If in any region of Heathendom the evil spirits had pre-eminent 
sway, it was in the mythological system of Greece, which, with all 
its beautiful imagery and all its ministrations to poetry and art, 
left man powerless against his passions, and only amused him 
while it helped him to be unholy. In the lively imagination of the 
Greeks, the whole visible and invisible world was peopled with 
spiritual powers or demons. ‘The same terms were often used on 
this subject by Pagans and by Christians. But in the language 
of the Pagan the demon might be either a beneficent or a malig- 
nant power ; in the language of the Christian it always denoted 
what was evil.2 When the Athenians said? that St. Paul was 
introducing ‘new dzemons’ among them, they did not necessarily 
mean that he was in league with evil spirits ; but when St. Paul 
told the Corinthians”® that though ‘idols’ in themselves were no- 
thing, yet the sacrifices offered to them were, in reality, offered to 
‘ demons,’ he spoke of those false divinities which were the enemies 
of the True.° 

Again, the language concerning physical changes, especially in 
the human frame, is very similar in the sacred and profane writers. 


ff | 


1 For some suggestions as to the 
probable reasons why demoniacal pos- 
session is seldom witnessed now, see 
Trench, p. 162. 

2 Trench says, that ‘if there was 
anything that marked the period of the 
Lord’s coming in the flesh, and that 
immediately succeeding, it was the 
wreck and confusion of men’s spiritual 
life... . the sense of utter dis- 
Harmon y.ten once. The whole period 
was the hour and power of darkness; 
of a darkness which then, immediately 
be ore the dawn of a new day, was the 
thickest. It was exactly the crisis for 
such soul-maladies as these, in which 
the spiritual and bodily should be thus 
strangely interlinked; and it is nothing 
wonderful that they should have 
abounded at that time.’—P. 162. Ne- 
ander and ‘Trench, however, both refer 


to modern missionary accounts of some- 
thing like the same possession among 
heathen nations, and of their cessation 
on conversion to Christianity. 

3 This is expressly stated by Origen 
and Augustine; and we find the same 
view in Josephus. 

4 Acts xvii. 18. 

2.1 Dora 20: 

6 Tt is very important to distinguish 
the word AcaBodos (‘ Devil’), which is 
only used in the singular, from da(uwv 
or Sacudviov (‘daemon’), which may be 
singular or plural. The former word is 
used, for instance, in Matt. xxv. 41; 
John viii. 44; Acts xiii. 10; 1 Pet. y. 
8, &e.; the latter in John vii. 20; 
Luke x. 17; 1 Tim. iv. 1; Rev. ix, 20; 
also James iii. 15. For further re- 
marks on this subject see below on 
Acts xvii, 18, 
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Sometimes it contents itself with stating merely the facts and 
symptoms of disease ; sometimes it refers the facts and symptoms 
to invisible personal agency.1 One class of phenomena, affecting 
the mind as well as the body, was more particularly referred to 
preternatural agency. These were the prophetic conditions of 
mind, showing themselves in stated oracles or in more irregular 
manifestations, and accompanied with convulsions and violent ex- 
citement, which are described or alluded to by almost all Heathen 
authors. Here again we are brought to a subject which is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. How far, in such cases, imposture was 
combined with real possession; how we may disentangle the one 
from the other; how far the supreme will of God made use of 
these prophetic powers and overruled them to good ends; such 
questions inevitably suggest themselves, but we are not concerned 
to answer them here. It is enough to say that we see no reason to 
blame the opinion of those writers, who believe that a wicked 
spiritual agency was really exerted in the prophetic sanctuaries and 
prophetic personages of the Heathen world. The Heathens them- 
selves attributed these phenomena to the agency of Apollo,” the 
deity of Pythonic spirits ; and such phenomena were of very fre- 
quent occurrence, and displayed themselves under many varieties 
of place and circumstance. Sometimes those who were possessed 
were of the highest condition; sometimes they went about the 
streets like insane impostors of the lowest rank. It was usual for 
the prophetic spirit to make itself known by an internal muttering 
or ventriloquism.? We read of persons in this miserable condition 
used by others for the purpose of gain. Frequently they were 
slaves; and there were cases of joint proprietorship in these un- 
happy ministers of public superstition. 

In the case before us it was a ‘female slave’* who was possessed 
with ‘a spirit of divination :’° and she was the property of more 
than one master, who kept her for the purpose of practising on the 
credulity of the Philippians, and realised ‘much profit’ in this way. 
We all know the kind of sacredness with which the ravings of 
common insanity are apt to be invested by the ignorant; and we can 
easily understand the notoriety which the gestures and words of this 
demoniac would obtain in Philippi. It was far from a matter of 
indifference, when she met the members of the Christian congre- 
gation on the road to the proseucha, and began to follow St. Paul, 
and to exclaim (either because the words she had overheard mingled 
with her diseased imaginations, or because the evil spirit in her was 


1 This will be observed in the Gos- 2 Python is the name of Apollo in 
pels, if we carefully compare the his oracular character, 
different accounts of Our Lord’s mira- 3 Such persons spoke with the mouth 


cles. Among heathen writers we may closed, and were called Pythons (the 
allude particularly to Hippocrates, very word used here by St. Luke, Acts 
since he wrote against those who Bly LG) sce 2 
‘treated epilepsy as the result of super- 4 Acts xvi. 16. The word is the 
natural possession. Some symptoms, same in Xi. 13, ate 

he says, were popularly attributed to 5 Literally ‘a spirit of Python’ or 
Apollo, some to the Mother of the ‘a Pythonic spirit.’ 

Gods, some to Neptune, &e, 
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compelled’ to speak the truth) : ‘These men are the bondsmen of 
the Most High God, who are come to announce unto you the way of 
salvation.’ This was continued for ‘several days,’ and the whole 
city must soon have been familiar with her words. Paul was well 
aware of this ; and he could not bear the thought that the credit even 
of the Gospel should be enhanced by such unholy means. Possibly 
one reason why our Blessed Lord Himself forbade the demoniacs to 
make Him known, was, that His holy cause would be polluted by 
resting on such evidence. And another of our Saviour’s feelings 
must have found an imitation in St. Paul’s breast,—that of deep 
compassion for the poor victim of demoniac power. At length he 
could bear this Satanic interruption no longer, and, ‘ being grieved, 
he commanded the evil spirit to come out of her.’ It would be pro- 
faneness to suppose that the Apostle spoke in mere irritation, as it 
would be ridiculous to imagine that Divine help would have been 
vouchsafed to gratify such a feeling. No doubt there was grief and 
indignation, but the grief and indignation of an Apostle may be the 
impulses of Divine inspiration. He spoke, not in his own name, but 
in that of Jesus Christ, and power from above attended his words. 
The prophecy and command of Jesus concerning His Apostles were 
fulfilled : that ‘in His name they should cast out demons.’ It was 
as it had been at Jericho and by the Lake of Gennesareth. The 
demoniac at Philippi was restored ‘to her right mind.’ Her natural 
powers resumed their course; and the gains of her masters were 
one, 
; Violent rage on the part of these men was the immediate result. 
They saw that their influence with the people, and with it ‘all 
hope’ of any future profit, was at end. They proceeded, therefore, 
to take a summary revenge. Laying violent hold of Paul and Silas 
(for Timotheus and Luke were not so evidently concerned in what 
had happened), they dragged them into the forum? before the city 
authorities, The case was brought before the Praetors (so we may 
venture to call them, since this was the title which colonial Duum- 
viri were fond of assuming) ;* but the complainants must have felt 
some difficulty in stating their grievance. The slave that had lately 
been a lucrative possession had suddenly become valueless ; but the 
law had no remedy for property depreciated by exorcism. The true 
state of the case was therefore concealed, and an accusation was laid 


1 See what Trench says on the de- 
moniacs in the country of the Gada- 
renes. ‘We find in the demoniac the 
sense of a misery in which he does not 
acquiesce, the deep feeling of inward 
discord, of the true life utterly shattered, 
of an alien power which has mastered 
him wholly, and now is cruelly lording 
over him, and ever drawing further 
away from Him in whom only any 
created intelligence can find rest and 
peace, His state is, in the truest sense, 
“a possession ; ” another is ruling in the 
high places of his soul, and has cast 
down the rightful lord from his seat ; 


and he knows this : and out of his con- 
sciousness of it there goes forth from 
him a cry for redemption, so soon as 
ever a glimpse of hope is afforded, an 
unlooked-for Redeemer draws near’— 
P, 159. 

2 Acts xvi. 19. 

3 See above, p, 225, n.7. The word 
orparyyds is the usual Greek transla- 
tion of pretor. It is, however, often 
used generally for the supreme magis- 
trates of Greek towns. Wetstein tells 
us that the mayor in Messina was in his 
time still called stradigo. 
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before the Preetors in the following form. ‘These men are throwing 
the whole city into confusion; moreover they are Jews;’ and they 
are attempting to introduce new religious observances,” which we 
being Roman citizens, cannot legally receive and adopt.’ The accu. 
sation was partly true and partly false. It was quite false that Paul 
and Silas were disturbing the colony; for nothing could have been 
more calm and orderly than their worship and teaching at the house 
of Lydia, or in the proseucha by the water side. In the other part 
of the indictment there was a certain amount of truth. The letter 
of the Roman law, even under the Republic, was opposed to the 
introduction of foreign religions; and though exceptions were 
allowed, as in the case of the Jews themselves, yet the spirit of the 
law entirely condemned such changes in worship as were likely to 
unsettle the minds of the citizens, or to produce any tumultuous 
uproar; and the advice given to Augustus, which both he and his 
successors had studiously followed, was, to check religious inno- 
vations as promptly as possible, lest in the end they should under- 
mine the Monarchy. Thus Paul and Silas had undoubtedly been 
doing what in some degree exposed them to legal penalties; and 
were beginning a change which tended to bring down, and which 
ultimately did bring down, the whole weight of the Roman law on 
the martyrs of Christianity.* The force of another part of the 
accusation, which was adroitly introduced, namely, that the men 
were ‘Jews to begin with,’ will be fully apprehended, if we re- 
member, not only that the Jews were generally hated, suspected, 
and despised,* but that they had lately been driven out of Rome in 
consequence of an uproar,’ and that it was incumbent on Philippi, 
as a colony, to copy the indignation of the mother city. 

Thus we can enter into the feelings which caused the mob to rise 
against Paul and Silas,° and tempted the Preetors to dispense with 
legal formalities and consign the offenders to immediate punishment. 
The mere loss of the slave’s prophetic powers, so far as it was 
generally known, was enough to cause a violent agitation : for mobs 
are always more fond of excitement and wonder than of truth and 
holiness. The Philippians had been willing to pay money for the 
demoniac’s revelations, and now strangers had come and deprived 
them of that which gratified their superstitious curiosity. And when 
they learned, moreover, that these strangers were Jews, and were 
breaking the laws of Rome, their discontent became fanatical. It 
seems that the Pretors had no time to hesitate, if they would retain 
sent to the wild beasts. 


4 Cicero calls them ‘suspiciosa ac- 
maledica civitas.—Flac. 28. Other 


1 «Being Jews to begin with,’ is the 
most exact translation. The verb is 


the same as in Gal. ii. 14, being born 
a Jew,’ p. 179. 

2 The word is similarly used Acts 
vi. 14, xxvi. 3, xxviii. 17. 

3 See the account of the martyrs of 
Gaul in Eusebius, v. 1. The governor, 
learning that Attalus was a Roman 
citizen, ordered him to be remanded to 
prison till he should learn the emperor’s 
commands. Those who had the citizen- 
ship were beheaded. The rest were 


authors could be quoted to the same 
effect. 

5 Acts xviii. 2; which is probably 
the same occurrence as that which is 
alluded to by Suetonius, Claud. 25 :— 
‘Judeos impulsore Christo assidue tu- 
multuantes Roma expulit.’ See pp. 
256, 299. 

6 Acts xvi, 22, 
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their popularity. The rough words were spoken :! Go, lictors: 
strip de their eee let them be scowrged.’* The order was 


promptly obeyed, and the heavy blows descended. It is happy for ~ 


us that few modern countries know, by the example of a similar 
punishment, what the severity of a Roman scourging was. The 
Apostles received ‘many stripes ;’ and when they were consigned 
to prison, bleeding and faint from the rod, the jailor received a strict 
injunction ‘to keep them safe.’ Well might St. Paul, when at 
Corinth, look back to this day of cruelty, and remind the Thessalo- 
nians how he and Silas had ‘suffered before, and were shamefully 
treated at Philippi.’* ; iba 

The jailor fulfilled the directions of the magistrates with rigorous 
and conscientious cruelty. Not content with placing the Apostles 
among such other offenders against the law as were in custody at 
Philippi, he ‘thrust them into the inner prison,’* and then forced 
their limbs, lacerated as they were, and bleeding from the rod, into 
a painful and constrained posture, by means of an instrument em- 
ployed to confine and torture the bodies of the worst malefactors.° 
Though we are ignorant of the exact relation of the outer and inner 
prisons,° and of the connection of the jailor’s ‘ house’ with both, we 
are not without very good notions of the misery endured in the 
Roman: places of captivity. We must picture to ourselves something 
very different from the austere comfort of an English jail. It is 
only since that Christianity for which the Apostles bled has had 
influence on the hearts of men, that the treatment of felons has been 
a distinct subject of philanthropic inquiry, and that we have learnt 
to pray ‘for all prisoners and captives.’ The inner prisons of which 
we read in the ancient world were like that ‘dungeon in the court 
of the prison,’ into which Jeremiah was let down with cords, and 
where ‘he sank in the mire.’”* They were pestilential cells, damp 
and cold, from which the light was excluded, and where the chains 
rusted on the limbs of the prisoners. One such place may be seen 


1 The official order is given by Seneca. 
Some commentators suppose that the 
Duumvyiri tore off the garments of Paul 
and Silas with their own hands; but 
this supposition is unnecessary, It is 
quite a mistake to imagine that they 
rent their own garments, like the high- 
priest at Jerusalem. 

2 The original word strictly denotes 
‘to beat with rods,’ as it is translated 
in 2 Cor. xi. 25. 

3 1 Thess, ii. 2. 4 Acts xvi. 24. 

5 The é¥Aov was what the Romans 
called nervus. See the note in the 
Pictorial Bible on Job xiii. 27, and the 
woodcut of stocks used in India from 
Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations. 

6 A writer on the subject (Walch) 
says that in a Roman prison there 
were usually three distinct parts: (1) 
the communiora, where the prisoners 
had light and fresh air; (2) the inte- 


riora, shut off by iron gates with strong 
bars and locks; (3) the Tullianum, or 
dungeon. If this was the case at 
Philippi, Paul and Silas were perhaps 
in the second, and the other prisoners 
in the first part. .The third was rather 
a place of execution than imprisonment, 
Walch says that in the provinces the 
prisons were not so systematically di- 
vided into three parts. He adds that 
the jailor or commentariensishad usually 
optiones to assist him. In Acts. xvi, 
only one jailor is mentioned. 

’*Then took they Jeremiah and 
cast him into the dungeon of Malchiah, 
the son of Hammelech, which was in 
the court of the prison; and they let 
down Jeremiah with cords. And in 
the dungeon there was no water, but 
mire; so Jeremiah sunk in the mire.’ 
—Jer. xxxviii. 6. See the note in the 
Fietorral Bible. 
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to this day on the slope of the Capitol at Rome.’ It is known to 
the readers of Cicero and Sallust as the place where certain notorious 
conspirators were executed. The Tullianwm (for so it was called) is 
a type of the dungeons in the provinces; and we find the very name 
applied, in one instance, to a dungeon in the province of Macedonia.” 
What kind of torture was inflicted by the ‘stocks,’ in which the 
arms and legs, and even the necks, of offenders were confined and 
stretched, we are sufficiently informed by the allusions to the punish- 
ment of slaves in the Greek and Roman writers ;* and to show how 
far the cruelty of Heathen persecution, which may be said to have 
begun at Philippi, was afterwards carried in this peculiar kind of 
torture, we may refer to the sufferings ‘which Origen endured 
under an iron collar, and in the deepest recesses of the prison, when, 
for many days, he was extended and stretched to the distance of four 
holes on the rack,’* 

A few hours had made a serious change from the quiet scene by 
the water side to the interior of a stifling dungeon. But Paul and 
Silas had learnt, ‘in whatever state they were, therewith to be con- 
tent.’? They were even able to ‘rejoice’ that they were ‘counted 
worthy to suffer’ for the name of Christ.° And if some thoughts 
of discouragement came over their minds, not for their own suffer- 
ings, but for the cause of their Master; and if it,seemed ‘a strange 
thing’ that a work to which they had been ‘beckoned by God 
should be arrested in its very beginning; yet they had faith to 
believe that His arm would be revealed at the appointed time. 
Joseph’s feet, too, had been ‘hurt in the stocks,’“ and he became a 
prince in Egypt. Daniel had been cast into the lions’ den, and he 
was made ruler of Babylon. Thus Paul and Silas remembered with 
joy the ‘Lord our Maker, who giveth songs in the night’? Racked 
as they were with pain, sleepless and weary, they were heard 
“about midnight,’ from the depth of their prison-house, ‘ praying 
and singing hymns to God.’® What it was that they sang, we know 
not; but the Psalms of David have ever been dear to those who 
suffer ; they have instructed both Jew and Christian in the language 
of prayer and praise. And the Psalms abound in such sentences 
as these:—‘ The Lord looketh down from His sanctuary: out of 
heaven the Lord beholdeth the earth: that He might hear the 
mournings of such as are in captivity, and deliver the children ap- 
pointed unto death.’—‘ O let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners 
come before thee: according to the greatness of thy power, pre- 
serve thou those that are appointed to die.’—‘ The Lord helpeth 


1 For an account of it see Sir W. (Gen. xxxix. 21), has some striking 
Gell’s work on Rome, also Rich’s Dict, remarks on the cruel character of 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, from jailors, who live among thieves, robbers, 
which the woodcut at the end of this and murderers, and never see anytaing 
chapter is taken. that is good. : 

2 In Apuleius, where the allusion is 8 Job xxxy, 10. 


to Thessaly. 
3 Especially in Plautus, 
4 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 39. 
5 Phil. iv. 11. 6 Acts v. 41. 
7 Ps. ev. 18, Prayer-Book Version. 
Philo, writing on the history of Joseph 


9 Acts xvi, 25, The tense is imper- 
fect: for the word see Matt. xxvi. 30; 
Mark xiv. 26. The psalms sung on 
that occasion are believed to be Ps. 
exiii.-exviii. Compare Eph. vy, 19 ; Col, 
iii. 16. Also Heb. ii, 12. 
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them to right that suffer wrong : the Lord looseth men out of prison : 
the Lord helpeth them that are fallen: the Lord careth for the 
righteous.’! Such sounds as these were new in a Roman dungeon. 
Whoever the other prisoners might be, whether they were the 
victims of oppression, or were suffering the punishment of guilt,— 
debtors, slaves, robbers, or murderers,—they listened with surprise 
to the voices of those who filled the midnight of the prison with 
sounds of cheerfulness and joy. Still the Apostles continued their 
praises, and the prisoners listened.* ‘They that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death: being fast bound in misery and iron; 
when they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, He delivered them 
out of their distress. For He brought them out of darkness, and out 
of the shadow of death; and brake their bonds in sunder. O that 
men would therefore praise the Lord for His goodness, and declare 
the wonders that He doeth for the children of men: for He hath 
broken the gates of brass, and smitten the bars of iron in sunder.’* 
When suddenly, as if in direct answer to the prayer of His servants, 
an earthquake shook the very foundations of the prison,* the gates 
were broken, the bars smitten asunder, and the bands of the pri- 
soners loosed. Without striving to draw a line between the natural 
and supernatural in this occurrence, and still less endeavouring to 
resolve what was evidently miraculous into the results of ordi- 
nary causes, we turn again to the thought suggested by that single 
but expressive phrase of Scripture, ‘the prisoners were listening.’® 
When we reflect on their knowledge of the Apostles’ sufferings (for 
they were doubtless aware of the manner in which they had been 
brought in and thrust into the dungeon ®), and on the wonder they 
must have experienced on hearing sounds of joy from those who 
were in pain, and on the awe which must have overpowered them 
when they felt the prison shaken and the chains fall from their limbs; 
and when to all this we add the effect produced on their minds by 
all that happened on the following day, and especially the fact that 
the jailor himself became a Christian; we can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that the hearts of many of those unhappy bondsmen were 
prepared that night to receive the Gospel, that the tidings of spiritual 
liberty came to those whom, but for the captivity of the Apostles, 
it would never have reached, and that the jailor himself was their 
evangelist and teacher. 

The effect produced by that night on the jailor’s own mind has 
been fully related to us. Awakened in a moment by the earthquake, 
his first thought was of his prisoners :’ and in the shock of surprise 
and alarm,—‘seeing the doors of the prison open, and supposing 
that the prisoners were fled,’—aware that inevitable death awaited 
him,* with the stern and desperate resignation of a Roman official, 


l Ps. cil. 19, 20; Ixxix 92 sexlvae 
6-8. See also Ps. exlii. 8, 9, lxix. 34, 
exvi. 14, bxviii. 6. 

2 The imperfects used in this passage 
imply continuance. The Apostles were 
singing, and the prisoners were listen- 
ing, when the earthquake came. 

3 Ps, evii. 10-16. 

* Acts xvi, 26, 


5 See above. 

See above, on the form of ancient 
prisons. 

7 Acts xvi. 27. 

8 By the Roman law, the jailor was 
to undergo the same punishment which 
the malefactors who escaped by his 
negligence were to have suffered, 
Biscoe, p. 330, 
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he resolved that suicide was better than disgrace, and ‘drew his 


sword.’ 


Philippi is famous in the annals of suicide. Here Cassius, unable 
to survive defeat, covered his face in the empty tent, and ordered his 
freedmen to strike the blow.’ His messenger Titinius held it to be 


‘a Roman’s part’? to follow the stern example. 
adieu to his friends, exclaiming, 
the hands ;’* and many, 


with the feet, but with 


Here Brutus bade 
‘Certainly we must fly, yet not 
whose names have 


never reached us, ended their last struggle for the republic by self- 


inflicted death.* 
committed the same crime, 
Apostle’s voice. 


Here, too, 


another despairing man would have 
had not 
Instead of a sudden and hopeless death, the jailor 


his hand been arrested by an 


received at the hands of his prisoner the gift both of temporal and 


spiritual life. 
The loud exclamation® 


are all here,’ gave immediate reassurance 
jaid aside his sword, and called for lights, 
where Paul and Silas were confined. 
of a higher kind took possession of his soul, 


7 ? 
prison, 


of St. Paul, ‘Do thyself no harm: for we 


to the terrified jailor. He 
and rushed ® to the ‘inner 

But now a new fear 
The recollection of all 


he had heard before concerning these prisoners and all that he had 
observed of their demeanour when he brought them into the dungeon, 
the shuddering thought of the earthquake, the burst of his gratitude 
towards them as the preservers of his life, and the consciousness that 


even in the darkness of 


midnight they had seen his intention of 


suicide, —all these mingling and conflicting emotions made him feel 


that he was in the presence of a higher power. 


He fell down before 


them, and brought them out, as men whom he had deeply injured 


and insulted, to a place of 
he asked them, 


wards in the storm at sea,” 


with earnest anxiety, 
We see the Apostle here self-possessed in the 
able to overawe and control those who 


greater freedom and comfort ;7 and then 


what he must do to be saved. 
earthquake, as after- 


were placed over him, and calmly turning the occasion to a spiritual 
end. It is surely, however, a mistake to imagine that the jailor’s 


inquiry had reference merely to temporal and 


immediate danger. 


The awakening of his conscience, the presence of the unseen world, 


the miraculous visitation, 
with some confused 


the nearness of 
recollection of the 


death,—-coupled perhaps 
‘way of salvation’ which 


these strangers were said to have been proclaiming,—were enough 
to suggest that inquiry which is the most momentous that any human 


soul can make: ‘ What must T do to be saved ?’® 
They preached ‘not themselves, 


was that of faithful Apostles. 


1 Plut. Brutus, 43. 

2 Julius Cesar, act V. sc. ill. 

3 Plut. Brutus, 52. 

4¢The majority of the proscribed 
who survived the battles of Philippi put 
an end to their own lives, as they de- 
spaired of being pardoned.’—Niebuhr’s 
Lectures, ii. 118. 5 Acts xvi. 28. 

6 The whole phraseology seems to 
imply that the dungeon was subterra- 
neous. Prof. Hackett, however, takes 
a different view. 


Their answer 
but 


7 Either the outer prison or the 
space about the entrance to the jailor’s 
dwelling, if indeed they were not iden- 
tical. 

8 Acts xxvii. 20-25. 

9 We should compare ver. 30 with 
ver.17. The words ‘ save’ and ‘ salva- 
tion’ must have been frequently in the 
mouth of St. Paul. It is probable that 
the demoniac, and ossible that the 
jailor, might have see them. See 
pp. 231, 232. 
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Christ Jesus the Lord.’! ‘ Believe, not in us, but in the Lord Jesus; 
and thow shalt be saved; and not only thou, but the like faith shali 
bring salvation to all thy house.’ From this last expression, and > 
from the words which follow, we infer that the members of the 
jailor’s family had crowded round him and the Apostles.? No time 
was lost in making known to them ‘the word of the Lord.’ All 
thought of bodily comfort and repose was postponed to the work of 
saving the soul. The meaning of ‘faith in Jesus’ was explained, 
and the Gospel was preached to the jailor’s family at midnight, while 
the prisoners were silent around, and the light was thrown on 
anxious faces and the dungeon-wall. 

And now we have an instance of that sympathetic care, that inter- 
change of temporal and spiritual service, which has ever attended 
the steps of true Christianity. As it was in the miracles of our Lord 
and Saviour, where the soul and the body were regarded together, 
so has it always been in His Church. ‘In the same hour of the 
night ’* the jailor took the Apostles to the well or fountain of water 
which was within or near the precincts of the prison, and there -he 
washed their wounds, and there also he and his household were bap- 
tized. He did what he could to assuage the bodily pain of Paul and 
Silas, and they admitted him and his, by the ‘ laver of regeneration,’* 
to the spiritual citizenship of the kingdom of God. The prisoners 
of the jailor were now become his guests. His cruelty was changed 
into hospitality and love. ‘He took them up® into his house,’ and, 
placing them in a posture of repose, set food before them,® and 
refreshed their exhausted strength. It was a night of happiness for 
all. They praised God that His power had been made effectual in 
their weakness ; and the jailor’s family had their first experience of 
that joy which is the fruit of believing in God. 

At length morning broke on the eventful night. In the course 
of that night the greatest of all changes had been wrought in the 
jailor’s relations to this world and the next. From being the 
ignorant slave of a Heathen magistracy he had become the religious 
head of a Christian family. A change, also, in the same interval 
of time, had come over the minds of the magistrates themselves. 
Hither from reflecting that they had acted more harshly than the 
case had warranted, or from hearing a more accurate statement of 
facts, or through alarm caused by the earthquake, or through that 
vague misgiving which sometimes, as in the case of Pilate and his 
wife,” haunts the minds of those who have no distinct religious 


12 Cor, iv: 5, 3 Acts xvi. 33. Here and in ver, 34, 


* The preaching of the Gospel to 
the jailor and his family seems to have 
taken place immediately on coming out 
of the prison (vv. 30-32); then the 
baptism of the converts, and the wash- 
ing of the Apostles’ stripes (ver. 33) ; 
and finally the going up into the house, 
and the hospitable refreshment there 
afforded. It does not appear certain 
that they returned from the jailor’s 
house into the dungeon before they were 
taken out of custody (ver. 40). 


the prison, 


oe Ea iristiE 

5 Acts xvi. 34. The word implies 
at least that the house was higher than 
See p. 237, n. 6. 

6 The custom of Greek and Roman 
meals must be borne in mind. Quests 
were placed on couches, and tables, 
with the different courses of food, 
were brought and removed in succes- 
sion. 

“ Matt. xxvii. 19, 


a change of place is implied. 
it. 5. 
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convictions, they sent new orders in the morning to the jailor. The 
message conveyed by the lictors was expressed in a somewhat con 
temptuous form, ‘ Let those men go.?! But the jailor received it 
with the utmost joy. He felt his infinite debt of gratitude to the 
Apostles, not only for his preservation from a violent death, but 
for the tidings they had given him of eternal life. He would will- 
ingly have seen them freed from their bondage ; but he was de- 
pendent on the will of the magistrates, and could do nothing with- 
out their sanction. When, therefore, the lictors brought the order, 
he went with them * to announce the intelligence to the prisoners, 
and joyfully told them to leave their dungeon and ‘ go in peace.’ 

But Paul, not from any fanatical love of braving the authorities, 
but calmly looking to the ends of justice and the establishment of 
Christianity, refused to accept his liberty without some public 
acknowledgment of the wrong he had suffered. He now proclaimed 
a fact which had hitherto been unknown,—that he and Silas were 
Roman citizens. Two Roman laws had been violated by the magis- 
trates of the colony in the scourging inflicted the day before.? And 
this, too, with signal aggravations. They were ‘uncondemned.’ 
There had been no form of trial, without which, in the case of a 
citizen, even a slighter punishment would have been illegal. And 
it had been done ‘publicly.’ In the face of the colonial population, 
an outrage had been committed on the majesty of the name in 
which they boasted, and Rome had been insulted in her citizens. 
‘No,’ said St. Paul; ‘they have oppressed the innocent and 
violated the law. Do they seek to satisfy justice by conniving at a 
secret escape? Let them come themselves and take us out of 
prison. They have publicly treated us as guilty ; let them publicly 
declare that we are innocent.’ * 

‘How often,’ says Cicero, ‘has this exclamation, J am a Roman 
citizen, brought aid and safety even among barbarians in the re- 
motest parts of the earth !’—The lictors returned to the Preetors, 
and the Preetors were alarmed. They felt that they had committed 
an act, which, if divulged at Rome, would place them in the utmost 
jeopardy. They had good reason to fear even for their authority 
in the colony ; for the people of Philippi, ‘ being Romans,’ might 
be expected to resent such a violation of the law. They hastened, 
therefore, immediately to the prisoners, and became the suppliants 
of those whom they had persecuted. They brought them at once 
out of the dungeon, and earnestly ‘besought them to depart from 
the city.’ ° cree 7 

The whole narrative of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Philippi sets 
before us in striking colours his clear judgment and presence of 
mind. He might have escaped by help of the earthquake and 
under the shelter of the darkness ; but this would have been to 
depart as a runaway slave. He would not do secretly what he 


_1 Or, as it might be translated, ‘Let Paul spoke ‘to them; on which they 
those fellows go.’ went and told the magistrates (ver. 38). 
2 Tt is evident from ver. 37, that 3 The Lex Valeria (u.c. 508) and the 
they came into the prison with the Lex Porcia (s.c. 300). 
jailor, or found the prisoners in the 4 ver. 37. 
jailor’s house (p. 238, n. 2), for St. 5 vy, 388, 39, 
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knew he ought to be allowed to do openly. By such a course his 
own character and that of the Gospel would have been disgraced, 
the jailor would have been cruelly left to destruction, and all re- 
ligious influence over the other prisoners would have been gone. 
As regards these prisoners, his influence over them was like the 
sway he obtained over the crew in the sinking vessel.’ It was so 
great, that not one of them attempted to escape. And not only in 
the prison, but in the whole town of Philippi, Christianity was 
placed on a high vantage-ground by the Apostle’s conduct that 
night. It now appeared that these persecuted Jews were them- 
selves sharers in the vaunted Roman privilege. Those very laws 
had been violated in their treatment which they themselves had 
been accused of violating. That no appeal was made against this 
treatment, might be set down to the generous forbearance of the 
Apostles. Their cause was now, for a time at least, under the pro- 
tection of the law, and they themselves were felt to have a claim 
on general sympathy and respect. 

They complied with the request.of the magistrates. Yet, even 
in their departure, they were not unmindful of the dignity and self- 
possession which ought always to be maintained by innocent men 
in a righteous cause. They did not retire in any hasty or precipi- 
tate flight, but proceeded ‘from the prison to the house of Lydia;’? 
and there they met the Christian brethren who were assembled to 
hear their farewell words of exhortation; and so they departed 
from the city. It was not, however, deemed sufficient that this 
infant church at Philippi should be left alone with the mere remem- 
brance of words of exhortation. Two of the Apostolic company 
remained behind : Timotheus, of whom the Philippians ‘learned 
the proof’ that he honestly cared for their state, that he was truly 
like-minded with St. Paul, ‘serving him in the Gospel as a son 
serves his father,’ * and ‘Luke the Evangelist, whose praise is in 
the Gospel,’ though he never praises himself, or relates his own 
labours, and though we only trace his movements in connection 
with St. Paul by the change of a pronoun,‘ or the unconscious 
variation of his style. 

Timotheus seems to have rejoined Paul and Silas, if not at Thes- 
salonica, at least at Bercea.? But we do not see St. Luke again in 
the Apostle’s company till the third missionary journey and the 
second visit to Macedonia. At this exact point of separation, we 
observe that he drops the style of an eye-witness and resumes that 
of a historian, until the second time of meeting, after which he 
writes as an eye-witness till the arrival at Rome, and the very close 
of the Acts. To explain and justify the remark here made, we 
need only ask the reader to contrast the detailed narrative of 
events at Philippi with the more general account of what hap- 


1 Acts xxvii. * Acts xvi. 40. own labours need hardly be pointed 

3 Phil. ii, 19-25. out, 

4 Inchap. xvii. the narrative is again * Acts xvii. 14. He is not men- 
in the third person; and the pronoun tioned in the journey to Thessalonica, 


is not changed again till we come to nor in the account of what happened 
xx. 5, The modesty with which St. there. 
Luke leaves out all mention of his ® Acts xx. 4-6. 


1x.] St. Luke as an Eye-witness and Historian. 24t 


pened at Thessalonica.! It might be inferred that the writer of 
the Acts was an eye-witness in the former city and not in the latter, 
even if the pronoun did not show us when he was present and 
when he was absent. We shall trace him a second time, in the 
same manner, when he rejoins St. Paul in the same neighbourhood. 
He appears again on a voyage from Philippi to Troas (Acts xx. 56), 
as now he has appeared on a voyage from Troas to Philippi. It is 
not an improbable conjecture that his vocation as a physician? may 
have brought him into connection with these contiguous coasts of 
Asia and Europe. It has even been imagined, on reasonable 
grounds,* that he may have been in the habit of exercising his pro- 
fessional skill as a surgeon at sea. However this may have been, 
we see no reason to question the ancient opinion, stated by Euse- 
bius and Jerome, that St. Luke was a native of Antioch. Sucha 
city was a likely place for the education of a physician.‘ It is also 
natural to suppose that he may have met with St. Paul there, and 
been converted at an earlier period of the history of the Church. 
His medical calling, or his zeal for Christianity, or both combined 
(and the combination has ever been beneficial to the cause of the 
Gospel), may account for his visits to the North of the Archi- 
pelago:® or St. Paul may himself have directed his movements, as 
he afterwards directed those of Timothy and Titus. All these 
suggestions, though more or less conjectural, are worthy of our 
thoughts, when we remember the debt of gratitude which the 
Church owes to this Evangelist, not only as the historian of the 
Acts of the Apostles, but as an example of long-continued devotion 
to the truth, and of unshaken constancy to that one Apostle, who 
said with sorrow, in his latest trial, that others had forsaken him, 
and that ‘only Luke’ was with him.’ 

Leaving their first Macedonian converts to the care of Timotheus 
and Luke, aided by the co-operation of godly men and women 


1 Observe, for instance, his mention 
of running before the wind, and staying 
for the night at Samothrace. Again, 
he says that Philippi was the first city 
they came to, and that it was a colony. 
He tells us that the place of prayer 
was outside the gate and near a river- 
side. There is no such particularity 
in the account of what took place at 
Thessalonica. See above, p. 119, n. 7. 
Similar remarks might be made on the 
other autoptic passages of the Acts, 
and we shall return to the subject 
again. A careful attention to this dif- 
ference of style is enough to refute a 
theory lately advanced (Dr. Kitto’s 
Journal of Sacred Literature, Sept. 
1850) that Silas was the author of the 
Acts. Silas was at Thessalonica as 
wellas Philippi. Why did he write so 
differently concerning the two places ? 

2 See Tate’s Continuous History, p. 
41. Compare the end of the preceding 


chapter. 

3 This suggestion is made by Mr. 
Smith in his work on the Shipwreck, 
&c. p. 8. It is justly remarked, that 
the ancient ships were often so large 
that they may reasonably be supposed 
to have sometimes had surgeons on 
board. See p. 218. 

4 Alexandria was famous for the 
education of physicians, and Antioch 
was in many respects a second Alex- 
andria. : 

5 Compare the case of Democedes in 
Herodotus, who was established first 
in Mgina, then in Athens, and finally 
in Samos. At a period even later than 
St. Luke, Galen speaks of the medical 
schools of Cos and Cnidus, of Rhodes 
and of Asia. 

6 Asim bee Lima. 9,21; ‘Tit. 
ii by Ui..1 2. 

72 Tim. iv. 11. See the Christian 
Year; St. Luke’s Day. 
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raised up among the Philippians themselves,’ Paul and Silas set 
forth on their journey. Before we follow them to Thessalonica, we 
may pause to take a general survey of the condition and extent of - 
Macedonia, in the sense in which the term was understood in the 
language of the day. It has been well said that the Acts of the _ 
Apostles have made Macedonia a kind of Holy Land ;* and it is 
satisfactory that the places there visited and revisited by St. Paul 
and his companions are so well known, that we have no difficulty 
in representing to the mind their position and their relation to the 
surrounding country. 

Macedonia, in its popular sense, may be described as a region 
bounded by a great semicircle of mountains, beyond which the 
streams flow westward to the Adriatic, or northward and eastward 
to the Danube and the Euxine.* This mountain barrier sends 
down branches to the sea on the eastern or Thracian frontier, over 
against Thasos and Samothrace ;* and on the south shuts out the 
plain of Thessaly, and rises near the shore to the high summits of 
Pelion, Ossa, and the snowy Olympus.® The space thus enclosed 
is intersected by two great rivers. One of these is Homer’s ‘ wide- 
flowing Axius,’ which directs its course past Pella, the ancient 
metropolis of the Macedonian kings, and the birthplace of Alex- 
ander, to the low levels in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica, 
where other rivers® flow near it into the Thermaic gulf. The other 
is the Strymon, which brings the produce of the great inland level 
of Serres’ by Lake Cercinus to the sea at Amphipolis, and beyond 
which was Philippi, the military outpost that commemorated the 
successful conquests of Alexander’s father. Between the mouths 
of these two rivers a remarkable tract of country, which is insular 


1 The Christian women at Philippi 


of Pindus, The Cambunian range is 
have been alluded to before. P. 228. 


vividly described in the following view 


See especially Phil. iv. 2,3. We cannot 
well doubt that presbyters also were 
appointed, as at Thessalonica. See be- 
low. Compare Phil. i. 1. 

2 «The whole of Macedonia, and in 
particular the route from Berea to 
Thessalonica and Philippi, being so re- 
markably distinguished by St. Paul’s 
sufferings and adventures, becomes as 
a portion of Holy Land.’—Clarke’s 
Travels, ch. xi. 

3 The mountains on the north, under 
the names of Scomius, Scordus, c&e., are 
connected with the Hzmus or Balkan. 
Those on the west run in a southerly 
direction, and are continuous with the 
chain of Pindus. 

4 These are the mountains near the 
river Nestus, which, after the time of 
Philip, was considered the boundary of 
Macedonia and Thrace. 

5 The natural boundary between 
Macedonia and Thessaly is formed by 
the Cambunian hills, running in on 
easterly direction from the central chain 


from the ‘ giddy height’ of Olympus, 
which rises near the coast. ‘I seemed 
to stand perpendicularly over the sea, 
at the height of 10,000 feet. Salonica 
was quite distinguishable, lying north- 
east. Larissa [in Thessaly] appeared 
under my very feet. The whole hori- 
zon from north to south-west was 
occupied by mountains hanging on, 
us it were, to Olympus. This is the 
range that runs westward along the 
north of Thessaly, ending in Pindus.’ 
—Urquhart’s Spirit of the East, vol. i. 
p. 429. 

6 The Haliacmon, which flows near 
Bercea, is the most important of them. 

7 This is the great inland plain at 
one extremity of which Philippi was 
situated, and which has been men- 
tioned above (p. 222). Its principal 
town at present is Serres, the residence 
of the governor of the whole district, 
and a place of considerable importanoe, 
often mentioned by Cousinéry, Leake, 
and other travellers, 
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rather than continental,' projects into the Archipelago, and divides 
itself into three points, on the furthest of which Mount Athos rises 
nearly into the region of perpetual snow.? Part of St. Paul’s path 
between Philippi and Bercea lay across the neck of this peninsula. 
The whole of his route was over historical ground. At Philippi he 
was close to the confines of Thracian barbarism, and on the spot 
where the last battle was fought in defence of the Republic. At 
Beroea he came near the mountains, beyond which is the region of 
Classical Greece, and close to the spot where the battle was fought 
which reduced Macedonia to a province.® 

If we wish to view Macedonia as a province, some modifications 
must be introduced into the preceding description. It applies, 
indeed, with sufficient exactness to the country on its first conquest 
by the Romans.* The rivers already alluded to, define the four 
districts into which it was divided. Macedonia Prima was the 
region east of the Strymon, of which Amphipolis was the capital ;° 
Macedonia Secunda lay between the Strymon and the Axius, and 
Thessalonica was its metropolis; and the other two regions were 
situated to the south towards Thessaly, and on the mountains to 
the west.© This was the division adopted by Paulus Aimilius after 
the battle of Pydna. Butthe arrangement was only temporary. 
The whole of Macedonia, along with some adjacent territories, was 
made one province,’ and centralised under the jurisdiction of a 
proconsul,® who resided at Thessalonica. This province included 
Thessaly,® and extended over the mountain chain which had been 
the western boundary of ancient Macedonia, so as to embrace a 
sea-board of considerable length on the shore of the Adriatic. The 
political limits, in this part of the Empire, are far more easily dis- 
criminated than those with which we have been lately occupied 
‘Chap. VIII). Three provinces divided the whole surface which 
extends from the basin of the Danube to Cape Matapan. All of 
them are familiar to us in the writings of St. Paul. The extent 
of Macedonia has just been defined. Its relations with the other 
provinces were as follows. On the north-west it was contiguous 
to Illyricum,'® which was spread down the shore of the Adriatic 


1 The peninsula anciently called 
Chalcidice. 

2 The elevation of Mount Athos is 
between 4,000 and 5000 feet. The 
writer has heard English sailors say 
that there is almost always snow on 
Athos and Olympus, and that, though 
the land generally is high in this part 
of the Aigean, these mountains are by 
far the most conspicuous. 

3 Pydna is within a few miles of 
Bercea, on the other side of the Haliac- 
mon, 

4 See Liv. xlv. 29. 

5. See above. 

6 Macedonia Tertia was between 
the Axius and Peneus, with Pella for 
its capital. Pelagonia was the capital 
of Macedonia Quarta. It is remark- 


able that no coins of the third division 
have been found, but only of the first, 
second, and fourth, E 

7 By Metellus. 

8 At first it was one of the Emperor’s 
provinces, but afterwards it was placed 
under the Senate, 

9 Thessaly was subject to Macedonia 
when the Roman wars began. At the 
close of the first war, under Flaminius, 
it was declared free; but ultimately it 
was incorporated with the province. 

10 At first the wars of Rome with 
the people of this coast merely led to 
mercantile treaties for the free navi- 
gation of the Adriatic. Julius Cesar 
and Augustus concluded the series of 
wars which gradually reduced it to a 


‘province. 
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nearly to the same point to which the Austrian territory now ex- 
tends, fringing the Mahommedan empire with a Christian border. * 


A hundred miles to the southward, at the Acroceraunian pro-_ 


montory, it touched Achaia, the boundary of which province ran 
thence in an irregular line to the bay of Thermopyle and the north 


of Eubcea, including Epirus, and excluding Thessaly.” Achaia and — 


Macedonia were traversed many times by the Apostle ;* and he 
could say, when he was hoping to travel to Rome, that he had 
preached the Gospel ‘round about unto Ilyricum.’* 

When we allude to Rome, and think of the relation of the City 
to the provinces, we are inevitably reminded of the military roads ; 
and here, across the breadth of Macedonia, was one of the greatest 
roads of the Empire. It is evident that, after Constantinople was 
founded, a line of communication between the Eastern and Western 
capitals was of the utmost moment; but the Via Egnatia was con- 
structed long before that period. Strabo, in the reign of Augustus, 
informs us that it was regularly made and marked out by mile- 
stones, from Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic, to Cypselus on the 
Hebrus in Thrace ; and, even before the close of the republic; we 
find Cicero speaking, in one of his orations, of ‘that military way 
of ours, which connects us with the Hellespont.’ Certain districts 
on the Kuropean side of the Hellespont had been part of the 
legacy of King Attalus,® and the simultaneous possession of Mace- 
donia, Asia, and Bithynia, with the prospect of further conquests 
in the East, made this line of communication absolutely necessary. 
When St. Paul was on the Roman road at Troas® or Philippi, he 
was on a road which led to the gates of Rome. It was the same 
pavement which he afterwards trod at Appii Forum and the Three 
Taverns.’ The nearest parallel which the world has seen of the 
imperial roads is the present European railway system. The Hel- 
lespont and the Bosphorus, in the reign of Claudius, were what the 
Straits of Dover and Holyhead are now; and even the passage 
from Brundusium in Italy, to Dyrrhachium and Apollonia ® in Mace- 


1 The border town was Lissus, the 
modern Alessio, not far from Scutari. 

2 Except in the western portion, the 
boundary nearly coincided with that of 
the modern kingdom of Greece. The 
provincial arrangements of Achaia will 
be alluded to more particularly here- 
after. 

3 Observe how these provinces are 
mentioned together, Rom. xy. 26; 2 
Cor. ix. 2, xi, $, 10; also 1 Thess. i. 7, 

# Rom. xv. 19. Dalmatia (2 Tim. 
iv. 10) was a district in this province. 
See Chap. XVII. Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 
12) was in Epirus, which, as we have 
seen, was a district in the province 
of Achaia, but it was connected by a 
branch road with the Via Egnatia 
from Dyrrhachium, which ismentioned 
below, 


* See the preceding chapter, under 
‘ Asia,’ 

6 See what is said of the road be- 
tween Troas and Pergamus, &c., p. 
214, 

7 Acts xxviii. 15. For notices of the 
Via Appia, where it approaches the 
Adriatic, in the neighbourhood of Eg- 
natia (*Gnatia lymphis iratis ex- 
tructa’), whence, according to some 
writers, the Macedonian continuation 
received its name, see Horace’s journey, 
Sat. i. v. Dean Milman’s Horace con- 
tains an expressive representation of 
Brundusium, the harbour on the Italian 
side of the water. 

8 ive. Apollonia on the Adriatic, 
which must be carefully distinguished 
from the other town of the same name, 
and on the same road, between Thes- 
salonica and Amphipolis (Acts xvii. 1). 
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donia, was only a tempestuous ferry,—only one of those difficulties 
of nature which the Romans would have overcome if they could, 
and which the boldest of the Romans dared to defy.' From 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, the Via Egnatia, strictly so called, 
extended a distance of five hundred miles, to the Hebrus, in 
Thrace.” Thessalonica was about half way between these remote 
points, and Philippi was the last* important town in the province 
of Macedonia. Our concern is only with that part of the Via 
Egnatia which lay between the two last-mentioned cities. 

The intermediate stages mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles are 
Amphipolis and Apollonia. The distances laid down in the Itine- 
raries are as follows :—Philippi to Amphipolis, thirty-three miles; 
Amplviipolis to Apollonia, thirty miles; Apollonia to Thessalonica, 
thirty-seven miles. These distances are evidently such as might have 
been traversed each in one day; and since nothing is said of any 
delay on the road, but everything to imply that the journey was 
rapid, we conclude (unless, indeed, their recent sufferings made 
rapid travelling impossible) that Paul and Silas rested one night at 
each of the intermediate places, and thus our notice of their journey 
is divided into three parts. 

From Philippi to Amphipolis, the Roman way passed across the 
plain to the north of Mount Pangeus. A traveller, going direct 
from Neapolis to the mouth of the Strymon, might make his way 
through an opening in the mountains‘ nearer the coast. This is the 
route by which Xerxes brought his army,*® and by which modern 
journeys are usually made.®° But Philippi was not built in the time 
of the Persian war, and now, under the Turks, it is a ruined village. 
Under the Roman emperors, the position of this colony determined 
the direction of the road. The very productiveness of the soil,’ and 
its liability to inundations,® must have caused this road to be care- 


1 See the anecdotes of Casar’s bold See Leake, p. 180. ‘Though the 


proceedings between Brundusium and 
the opposite side of the sea in Plutarch. 
The same writer tells us that Cicero, 
when departing on his exile, was driven 
back by a storm into Brundusium. 
See below, p. 248, n. 3. The great 
landing place on the Macedonian side 
was Dyrrhachium, the ancient Epi- 
damnus, called by Catullus ‘ Adriz 
Taberne.’ 

2 The roads from Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia met together at a place called 
Clodiana, and thence the Via Egnatia 
passed over the mountains to Heraclea 
in Macedonia. It entered the plain at 
Edessa (see below), and thence passed 
by Pella to Thessalonica. The sta- 
tions, as given by the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries and the Peutin- 
ger Table, will be found in Cramer’s 
Ancient Greece, v. i. pp. 81-84. 

3 See above, p. 222, n. 1, and p. 223, 
n, 4. 

4 This opening is the Pieric valley. 


modern route from Cavalla to Orphano 
and Saloniki, leading by Pravista 
through the Pierie valley along the 
southern side of Mount Pangzeum, 
exactly in the line of that of Xerxes, 
is the most direct, it does not coincide 
with the Roman road or the Via Eg- 
natia, which passed along the northern 
base of that mountain, probably for 
the sake of connecting both these im- 
portant cities, the former of which was 
a Roman colony.’ 

5 Herod. vii. 112. 

6 Dr. Clarke and Cousinéry both 
took this route. 

7¢The plain is very fertile, and 
besides yielding abundant harvests of 
cotton, wheat, barley, and maize, con- 
tains extensive pastures peopled with 
oxen, horses, and sheep. No part of 
the land is neglected; and the district, 
in its general appearance, is not in- 
ferior to any part of Hurope.’—Leake, 
p: 201. 8 See Leake, 
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fully constructed. The surface of the plain, which is intersected by 
multitudes of streams, is covered now with plantations of cotton and 
fields of Indian corn,' and the villages are so numerous that, when 
seen from the summits of the neighbouring mountains, they appear 
to form one continued town.? Not far from the coast, the Strymon 
spreads out into a lake as large as Windermere ;* and between the 
lower end of this lake and the inner reach of the Strymonie gulf, 
where the mountains leave a narrow opening, Amphipolis was situ- 
ated on a bend of the river. 

‘The position of Amphipolis is one of the most important in 
Greece. Itstands in a pass which traverses the mountains bordering 
the Strymonic gulf, and it commands the only easy communication 
from the coast of that gulf into the great Macedonian plains, which 
extend, for sixty miles, from beyond Meleniko to Philippi.’* The 
ancient name of the place was ‘ Nine Ways,’ from the great number 
of Thracian and Macedonian roads which met at this point.° The 
Athenians saw the importance of the position, and established a 
colony there, which they called Amphipolis, because the river sur- 
rounded it. Some of the deepest interest in the history of Thucy- 
dides, not only as regards military and political movements,® but in 
reference to the personal experience of the historian himself,’ is 
concentrated on this spot. And again, Amphipolis appears in the 
speeches of Demosthenes as a great stake in the later struggle be- 
tween Philip of Macedon and the citizens of Athens.* It was also 
the scene of one striking passage in the history of Roman con- 
quest: here Paulus Aimilius, after the battle of Pydna, publicly 
proclaimed that the Macedonians should be free;* and now an- 
other Paulus was here, whose message to the Macedonians was an 
honest proclamation of a better liberty, without conditions and 
without reserve. 

St. Paul’s next stage was to the city of Apollonia. After leaving 
Amphipolis, the road passes along the edge of the Strymonic gulf, 
first between clifts and the sea, and then across a well-wooded mari- 
time plain, whence the peak of Athos is seen far across the bay to 
the left.'° We quit the sea-shore at the narrow gorge of Aulon, or 


1 «Des plantes de coton, des riziéres 
immenses, de grandes plantations de 
tabac, des vignes entrecoupées de terres 
a blé, formaient sous nos yeux le plus 
agréable spectacle. ... . Les produits 
de cette plaine seraient immenses, si 
activité et l'industrie des habitans ré- 
pondaient a la libéralité de la nature.’ 
—Cousinéry, ii. 4, 5. 

2 Clarke, ch. xii. At the head of 
the chapter he gives a view of the plain 
as seen from the hills on the south. 

3 Anciently the lake Cercinitis. 

4 Leake. For other notices of the 
importance of this position, see Bp. 
Thirlwall’s Greece, iii. 284, and es- 
pecially Mr. Grote’s Greece, vi. 554- 
562, and 625-647. A view of Am- 
phipolis is given in our larger editions, 


> See Herod. vii. 114. Here Xerxes 
crossed the Strymon, and offered a 
sacrifice of white horses to the river, 
and buried alive nine youths and 
maidens. : 

6 See especially all that relates to 
Cleon and Brasidas in the fourth and 
fifth books. 

7 Tt was his failure in an expedition 
against Amphipolis that caused the 
exile of Thucydides. 

8 See the passages in the speeches 
which relate to Philip’s encroachment. 
on the Athenian power in the north of 
the Hgean, 

® Livy’s words (xlv. 30) show that 
the Romans fully appreciated the im- 
portance of the position. 

10 Dr. Clarke. 
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Arethusa,' and there enter the valley which crosses the nec 

Chalcidic peninsula. Up to this point we have frequent sorta 
land-marks reminding us of Athens. Thucydides has just been 
mentioned in connection with Amphipolis and the Strymon. As we 
leave the sea, we have before us, on the opposite coast, Stagirus,” 

: , » Stagirus, 

the birth-place of Aristotle; and in the pass, where the mountains 
close on the road, is the tomb of Euripides. Thus the steps of our 
progress, as we leave the East and begin to draw near to Athens 
are already among her historians, philosophers, and poets. ; 

Apollonia is somewhere in the inland part of the journey, where 
the Via Egnatia crosses from the gulf of the Strymon to ‘that of 
Thessalonica; but its exact position has not been ascertained. We 
will, therefore, merely allude to the scenery through which the 
traveller moves, in going from sea to sea. The pass of Arethusa is 
beautiful and picturesque. A river flows through it in a sinuous 
course, and abundant oaks and plane trees are on the rocks around.* 
Presently this stream is seen to emerge from an inland lake, whose 
promontories and villages, with the high mountains rising to the 
south-west, have reminded travellers of Switzerland.’ As we 
journey towards the west, we come to a second lake. Between the 
two is the modern post-station of Klisali, which may possibly be 
Apollonia,® though it is generally believed to be on the mountain 
slope to the south of the easternmost lake. The whole region of 
these two lakes is a long valley, or rather a succession of plains, 
where the level spaces are richly wooded with forest trees, and the 
nearer hills are covered to their summits with olives.‘ Beyond the 
second lake, the road passes over some rising ground, and presently, 
after emerging from a narrow glen, we obtain a sight of the sea once 
more, the eye ranges freely over the plain of the Axius, and the city 
of Thessalonica is immediately before us. 

Once arrived in this city, St. Paul no longer follows the course of 
the Via Egnatia. He may have done so at a later period, when he 
says that he had preached the Gospel ‘round about unto I[llyricum.’* 
But at present he had reached the point most favourable for the glad 
proclamation. The direction of the Roman road was of course de- 
termined by important geographical positions ; and along the whole 
line from Dyrrhachium to the Hebrus, no city was so large and in- 
fluential as Thessalonica. 

The Apostolic city at which we are now arrived was known in 

3echik, on its north bank, along which 
the modern road passes. 

6 This is Tafel’s opinion ; but Leake 
and Cousinéry both agree in placing it 
to the south of Lake Bolbe. We ought 
to add, that the Antonine and Jeru- 


1 Dr. Clarke, ch. xii., devotes several 
pages to this tomb. The Jerusalem 
Itinerary, besides another intermediate 
station at Pennana, mentions that at 


the tomb of Euripides. 
2 Leake identifies Stagirus with 


Stavros, a little to the south of Aulon, 
p- 167. 

3 See the last note but one. 

4 See Dr. Clarke. Cousinéry writes 
with great enthusiasm concerning this 
ren. 
Bs See Dr. Clarke. Both he and 
Cousinéry make mention of the two 
villages, the Little Bechik and Great 


salem Itineraries apvear to give two 
distinct roads betwee. Apollonia and 
Thessalonica. See Leake, p. 46. 

7 See Clarke’s Travels. 

8 See above, pp. 244, 245. This 
expression, howeyer, might be used 
if nothing more were meant than a 
progress to the very frontier of Lly- 
ricum. 
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the earliest periods of its history under various names. Under that 
of Therma it is associated with some interesting recollections. It 
was the resting-place of Xerxes on his march ; it is not unmentioned 
in the Peloponnesian war; and it was a frequent subject of debate 
in the last independent assemblies of Athens. When the Mace- 
donian power began to overshadow all the countries where Greek 
was spoken, this city received its new name, and began a new and 
more distinguished period of its history. A sister of Alexander the 
Great was called Thessalonica, and her name was given to the city 
of Therma, when rebuilt and embellished by her husband, Cassander 
the son of Antipater.!. This name, under a form slightly modified, 
has continued to the present day. The Salneck of the early German 
poets has become the Saloniki of the modern Levant. Its history 
can be followed as continuously as its name. When Macedonia was 
partitioned into four provincial divisions by Paulus 4milins, Thes- 
salonica was the capital of that which lay between the Axius and the 
Strymon.? When the four regions were united into one Roman 
province, this city was chosen as the metropolis of the whole. Its 
name appears more than once in the annals of the Civil Wars. It 
was the scene of the exile of Cicero;? and one of the stages of his 
journey between Rome and his province in the East. Antony and 
Octavius were here after the battle of Philippi: and coins are still 
extant which allude to the ‘ freedom’ granted by the victorious 
leaders to the city of the Thermaic gulf. Strabo, in the first century, 
speaks of Thessalonica as the most populous town in Macedonia. 
Lucian, in the second century, uses similar language. Before the 
founding of Constantinople, it was virtually the capital of Greece and 
Illyricum, as well as of Macedonia, and shared the trade of the 
8gean with Ephesus and Corinth. Even after the Eastern Rome 
was built and reigned over the Levant, we find both Pagan and 
Christian writers speaking of Thessalonica asthe metropolis of Mace- 
donia and a place of great magnitude. Through the Middle Ages 
it never ceased to be important: and it is, at the present day, the 
second city in European Turkey.® The reason of this continued pre- 
eminence is to be found in its geographical position. Situated on the 
inner bend of the Thermaic Gulf,—half-way between the Adriatic 
and the Hellespont,’—on the sea-nargin of a vast plain watered by 
several rivers,‘—and at the entrance of the pass® which commands 


1 The first author in which the new he crossed the Adriatic, between Brun- 
name occurs is Polybius. Some say dusium and Dyrrhachium. See p. 245, 


that the name was given by Philip 
in honour of his daughter, and others 
that it directly commemorated a vic- 
tory over the Thessalians. But the 
opinion stated above appears the most 
probable. Philip’s daughter was called 
Thessalonica, in commemoration of a 
victory obtained by her father on the 
day when he heard of her birth. 
Cousinéry sees an allusion to this in 
the Victory on the coins of the city. 
See below. i 

2 See above, pp. 243, 244. 

3 Both in going out and returning 


n.1. In travelling through Macedonia 
he would follow the Via Egnatia. 

4 Several of his letters were written 
from Thessalonica on this journey. 

5 For a very full account cf its 
modern condition see Dr. [Sir Henry ] 
Holland’s Travels. 

6 See above, p. 242. 

? The chief of these are the Axius 
and Haliaemon. The whole region 
near the sea consists of low alluvial 
soil. See below, on the journey from 
Thessalonica to Bercea. 

8 This is the pass mentioned above, 
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the approach to the other great Macedonian level,—it was evidently 
destined for a mercantile emporium. Its relation with the inland 
trade of Macedonia was as close as that of Amphipolis; and its 
maritime advantages were perhaps éven greater. Thus, while Am- 
phipolis decayed under the Byzantine emperors, Thessalonica con- 
tinued to prosper.’ There probably never was a time, from the day 
when it first received its name, that this city has not had the aspect 
of a busy commercial town.” We see at once how appropriate a 
place it was for one of the starting-points of the Gospel in Europe; 
and we can appreciate the force of the expression used by St. Paul 
within a few months of his departure from the Thessalonians,* when 
he says, that ‘from them the Word of the Lord had sounded forth 
@ trumpet,* not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in every 
place. 

No city, which we have yet had occasion to describe, has had so 
distinguished a Christian history, with the single exception of the 
Syrian Antioch; and the Christian glory of the Patriarchal city 
gradually faded before that of the Macedonian metropolis. The 
heroic age of Thessalonica was the third century.° It was the 
bulwark of Constantinople in the shock of the barbarians; and it 
held up the torch of the truth to the successive tribes who overspread 
the country between the Danube and the Aigean,—the Goths and 
the Sclaves, the Bulgarians of the Greek Church, and the Wal- 
lachians,® whose language still seems to connect them with Philippi 
and the Roman colonies. ‘Thus, in the medieval chroniclers, it has 
deserved the name of ‘the Orthodox City.’’ The remains of its 
Hippodrome, which is for ever associated with the history of Theo- 
dosius and Ambrose,® can yet be traced among the Turkish houses. 


through which the road to Amphipolis 
passed, and in which Apollonia was 
situated. 

1 Notices of its mercantile rela- 
tions in the Middle Ages are given by 
Tafel. For an account of its modern 
trade, and the way in which it was 
affected by the last war, see Holland’s 
Travels, 

2 A view of the place, as seen from 
the sea, is givenein the larger edi- 
tions. 

3 1 Thess. i. 8. The Epistle was 
written from Corinth very soon after 
the departure from Thessalonica. See 
Chap. XI. k 2 

4 Chrysostom employs this image in 
commenting on 1 Cor, i. 

5 Tafel traces the history of Thes- 
salonica, in great detail, through the 
Middle Ages; and shows how, after 
the invasion of the Goths, it was the 
‘means of converting the Sclaves, and 
through them the Bulgarians, to the 
Christian faith. The peasant popula- 
tion to the east of ‘hessalonica is 
Bulgarian, to the west it is Greek 


(Cousinéry, p. 52). Both belong to 
the Greek Church. 

6 See what Cousinéry says (ch. i.) of 
the Wallachians, who are intermixed 
among the other tribes of modern Ma- 
cedonia. They speak a corrupt Latin, 
and he thinks they are descended from 
the ancient colonies. They are a fierce 
and bold race, living chiefly in the 
mountains; and when trading caravans 
have to go through dangerous places 
they are posted in the front, 

7 One Byzantine writer who uses 
this phrase is Cameniata. His histary 
is curious. He was crozier-bearer to 
the archbishop, and was carried off by 
the Arabs, and landed at Tarsus, where 
he wrote his book. 

8 Some accounts say that 15,000 per- 
sons were involved in the massacre, 
for which the archbishop of Milan 
exacted penance from the Emperor. 
See Gibbon, chap. xxvii. For some no- 
tice of the remains of the Hippodrome, 
which still retains its name, see Cou- 
sinéry, chap, il. 
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Its bishops have sat in great councils.' The writings of its great 
preacher and scholar Eustathius* are still preserved to us. It is 
true that the Christianity of Thessalonica, both medieval and modern, 
has been debased by humiliating superstition. The glory of its 
patron saint, Demetrius, has eclipsed that of St. Paul, the founder 
of its Church. But the same Divine Providence, which causes us 
to be thankful for the past, commands us to be hopeful for the 
future; and we may look forward to the time when a new harvest 
of the ‘work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope,’* 
shall spring up from the seeds of Divine Truth, which were first 
sown on the shore of the Thermaic Gulf by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

Tf Thessalonica can boast of aseries of Christian annals, unbroken 
since the day of St. Paul’s arrival, its relations with the Jewish 
people have continued for a still longer period. In our own day it 
contains a multitude of Jews* commanding an influential position, 
many of whom are occupied (not very differently from St. Paul him- 
self) in the manufacture of cloth. A considerable number of them 
are refugees from Spain, and speak the Spanish language. There 
are materials for tracing similar settlements of the same scattered and 
persecuted people in this city, at intervals, during the Middle Ages ;* 
and even before the destruction of Jerusalem we find them here, nu- 
merous and influential, as at Antioch and Iconium. Here, doubtiess, 
was the chief colony of those Jews of Macedonia of whom Philo 
speaks ;° for while there was only a proseucha at Philippi, and while 
Amphipolis and Apollonia had no Israelite communities to detain 
the Apostles, ‘ the synagogue ’* of the neighbourhood was at Thessa- 
lonica. 


1 We find the bishop of Thessalonica 
in the Council of Sardis, A.D. 347; and 
a decree of the Council relates to the 
place. 

2 Eustathius preached and wrote 
there in the twelfth century. He was 
highly esteemed by the Comneni, and 
is held to have been, ‘beyond all dis- 
pute, the most learned man of his age.’ 

31 Thess, i. 3, 

4 Paul Lucas, in his later journey, 
says:—‘Les Chrétiens y sont environ 
au nombre de 10,000. On y compte 
30,000 Juifs, qui y ont 22 synagogues, 
et ce sont eux qui y font tout le com- 
merce. Comme ils sont fort indus- 
trieux, deux grands-vizirs se sont mis 
successivement en téte de les faire tra- 
vailler aux manufactures des draps de 
France, pour mettre la Turquie en état 
de se passer des étrangers; mais ils 
n’ont jamais pu réussir : cependant ils 
vendent assez bien leurs gros draps au 
grand seigneur, qui en fait habiller 
ses troupes. —P. 37. In the 17th een- 
tury a Turkish authority speaks of 
them as carpet and cloth makers, of 


their liberality to the poor, and of 
their schools» with more than 1,000 
children. Cousinéry reckons them at 
20,000, many of them from Spain. He 
adds: ‘Chaque synagogue & Salonique 
porte le nom de Ja province d’ot sont 
originaires les familles qui la com- 
posent.’—P. 19. In the ‘ Jewish Intel- 
ligence’ for 1849, the Jews at Salonica 
are reckoned at 35,000, being half the 
whole population, aad having the chief 
trade in their hands. They are said to 
have thirty-six synagogues, ‘none of 
them remarkable for their neatness or 
elegance of style.’ 

® They are alluded to in the 7th cen- 
tury, and again in considerable numbers 
in the 12th. See Tafel. 

6 See Chap. I. p. 15. 

7 The best MSS. here have the defi- 
nite article. If authority preponde- 
rated against it, still the phrase would 
imply that there was no synagogue in 
the towns recently passed through. 
There was another synagogue at Be- 
rea. Acts xvii. 10, 
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The first scene to which we are introduced in this city is entirely 
Jewish. It is not a small meeting of proselyte women by the river 
side, but a crowded assembly of true-born Jews, intent on their 
religious worship, among whom Paul and Silas now make their 
appearance. If the traces of their recent hardships were manifest . 
in their very aspect, and if they related to their Israelitish brethren 
how they had ‘suffered before and been cruelly treated at Philippi’ 
(1 Thess. ii. 2), their entrance in among them must have created a 
strong impression of indignation and sympathy, which explains the 
allusion in St. Paul’s Epistle. He spoke, however, to the Thessa- 
lonian Jews with the earnestness of a man who has no time to lose 
and no thought to waste on his own sufferings. He preached not 
himself but Christ crucified. The Jewish Scriptures were the ground 
of his argument. He recurred to the same subject again and again. 
On three successive Sabbaths' he argued with them ; and the whole 
body of Jews resident in Thessalonica were interested and excited 
with the new doctrine, and were preparing either to adopt or 
oppose it. 

The three points on which he insisted were these :—that He who 
was foretold in prophecy was to be a suffering Messiah,—that after 
death He was to rise again,—and that the crucified Jesus of Naza- 
reth was indeed the Messiah who was to come. Such is the distinct 
and concise statement in the Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 3): and the 
same topics of teaching are implied in the first Epistle, where the 
Thessalonians are appealed to as men who had been taught to 
“believe that Jesus had really died and risen again’ (iv. 14), and 
who had turned to serve the true God, ‘and to wait for His Son from 
heaven, whom He raised from the dead, even Jesus’ (i.10). Of 
the mode in which these subjects would be presented to his hearers 
we can form some idea from what was said at Antioch in Pisidia. 
The very aspect of the worshippers was the same ;* proselytes were 
equally attached to the congregations in Pisidia and Macedonia,* and 
the ‘devout and honourable women’ in one city found their parallel 
in the ‘chief women’ in the other.* The impression, too, produced 
by the address was not very different here from what it had been 
there. At first it was favourably received,°® the interest of novelty 
having more influence than the seriousness of conviction. Even from 
the first some of the topics must have contained matter for per 
plexity or cavilling. Many would be indisposed to believe the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection : and many more who, in their exile front 
Jerusalem, wcre looking intently for the restoration of an earthly 
kingdom,® must have heard incredulously and unwillingly of the 
humiliation of Messiah. 

That St. Paul did speak of Messiah’s glorious kingdom, the 


1 Acts xvii. 2. 4 Compare Acts xili. 50 with xvii. 4. 

2 See the account of the synagogue- It will be remembered that the women’s 
worship,—the desk, the ark, the manu- place in the synagogues was in a sepa- 
‘scripts, the prayers, the Scripture- rate gallery, or behind a lattice, p. 139. 
reading, the Tallith, &c.,—given in pp. 5 Acts xvii. 4 compared with xiii 
136-139. 42-44, 

3 Compare Acts xiii. 16, 26 with § Acts i. 6. 
xvii. 4. See Paley on | Thess. 
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kingdom foretold in the Prophetic Scriptures themselves, may be 
gathered by comparing together the Acts and the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. The accusation brought against him (Acts xvii. 7) 
was, that he was proclaiming another king, and virtually rebelling 
against the Emperor. And in strict conformity to this the Thessa- 
lonians are reminded of the exhortations and entreaties he gave 
them, when among them, that they would ‘walk worthily of the 
God who had called them to His kingdom and glory’ (1 Thess. 
ii. 12), and they are addressed as those who had ‘suffered affliction 
for the sake of that kingdom’ (2 Thess.i.5). Indeed, the royal 
state of Christ’s second advent was one chief topic which was 
urgently enforced, and deeply impressed, on the minds of the Thes- 
salonian converts. This subject tinges the whole atmosphere through 
which the aspect of this church is presented to us. It may be said 
that in each of the primitive churches, which are depicted in the 
Apostolic Epistles, there is some peculiar feature which gives it an 
individual character. In Corinth it is the spirit of party, in Galatia 
the rapid declension into Judaism,” in Philippi it is a steady and 
self-denying generosity.* And if we were asked for the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the first Christians of Thessalonica, we should 
point to their overwhelming sense of the nearness of the second 
advent, accompanied with melancholy thoughts concerning those 
who might die before it, and with gloomy and unpractical views of 
the shortness of life and the vanity of the world. Each chapter in 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians ends with an allusion to this 
subject ; and it was evidently the topic of frequent conversations 
when the Apostle was in Macedonia. But St. Panl never spoke 
or wrote of the future as though the present was to be forgotten. 
When the Thessalonians were admonished of Christ’s advent, he 
told them also of other coming events, full of practical warning to 
all ages, though to our eyes still they are shrouded in mystery,— 
of ‘ the falling away,’ and of ‘the man of sin.’* ‘These awful re- 
velations,’ he said, ‘must precede the revelation of the Son of God. 
Do you not remember,’ he adds with emphasis in his letter, ‘ that 
when I was still with you I often? told you this? You know, there- 
fore, the hindrance why he is not revealed, as he will be in his own 
season.’ He told them,.in the words of Christ himself, that ‘the 
times and the seasons’ of the coming revelations were known only 
to God :® and he warned them, as the first disciples had been 
warned in Judea, that the great day would come suddenly on men 
unprepared, ‘as the pangs of travail on her whose time is full,’ and 
‘as a thief in the night;’ and he showed them, both by precept 
and example, that, though it be true that life is short and the world 
is vanity, yet God’s work must be done diligently and to the last. 


1 1 Cor. i. 10, &e. know perfectly that the day of the Lord 
2 Gal. i. 6, &e. will come as a thief in the night; and 
3 Phil. iv. 10-16. while men say, Peace and safety, de- 
4 2 Thess. ii. struction shall come upon them in a 
5 The verb is in the imperfect. moment, as the pangs of travail on her 


6 «But of the times and seasons, whose time is full’—1 Thess. v. 1-3. 
brethren, when these things shall be, See Acts i.7; Matt. xxiy. 43; Luke 


you need no warning. For yourselves xii. 39; 2 Pet. iii, 10, 
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The whole demeanour of St. Paul among the Thessalonians may 
be traced, by means of these Epistles, with singular minuteness. 
We see there, not only what success he had on his first entrance 
among them,’ not only how the Gospel came ‘ with power and with 
full conviction of its truth,’? but also ‘what manner of man he was 
among them for their sakes.’* We see him proclaiming the truth 
with unflinching courage,* endeavouring to win no converts by flat- 
tering words,’ but warning his hearers of all the danger of the sins 
and pollution to which they were tempted ;° manifestly showing that 
his work was not intended to gratify any desire of self-advance- 
ment,’ but scrupulously maintaining an honourable and unblamable 
character.* We see him rebuking and admonishing his converts 
with all the faithfulness of a father to his children,® and cherishing 
them with all the affection of a mother for the infant of her bosom. 
We see in this Apostle at Thessalonica all the devotion of a friend 
who is ready to devote his life for those whom he loves, all the 
watchfulness of the faithful pastor, to whom ‘each one’ of his flock 
is the separate object of individual care.’* 

And from these Epistles we obtain further some information 
concerning what may be called the outward incidents of St. Paul’s 
residence in this city. He might when there, consistently with the 
Lord’s institution’* and with the practice of the other Apostles,'* 
have been ‘burdensome’ to those whom he taught, so as to receive 
from them the means of his temporal support. But that he might 
place his disinterestedness above all suspicion, and that he might 
set an example to those who were too much inclined to live by the 
labour of others, he declined to avail himself of that which was an 


1¢ You know yourselves, brethren, that Thessalonica, We know from Lucian 


my coming amongst you was not fruit- 
less’ —1 Thess. i. 1. 

2-1 Thess. i. 5. 

3 ¢ You know the manner in which 
I behaved myself among you,’ de. 1 
Thess. i. 5. (‘What manner of men 
we were. — Auth. Vers.) Though the 
words are in the plural, the allusion is 
to himself only. See the notes on the 
Epistle itself. 

4 ‘After I had borne suffering and 
outrage, as you know, at Philippi, I 
boldly declared to you God’s Glad 
Tidings, though its adversaries con- 
tended mightily against me.’—1 Thess. 
li, 2. 

5 ‘Neither did I use flattering words, 
as you know.’—1 Thess. ii. 5. 

5 ¢This is the will of God, even your 
sanctification ; that you should keep 
yourselves from fornication. . . . notin 
lustful passions, like the heathen, who 
know not God. . . . All such the Lord 
will punish, as J have forewarned you 
by my testimony.’—1 Thess. iv. 4-6. 
It is needless to add that stich tempta- 
tions must have abounded in a city like 


that the place had a bad character. 

7 1 Thess, ii. 5. 

8 « You are yourselves witnesses how 
holy, and just, and unblamable, were 
my dealings towards you.—1 Thess, 
ii. 10. 

9* You know how earnestly, as a 
Sather his own childien, 1 exhorted, and 
intreated, and adjured,’ &c.—1 Thess. 
ii. 11. 

10 ‘T behaved myself among you with 
mildness and forbearance; and as a 
nurse cherishes her own children, so,’ 
&c.—1 Thess. ii. 7. The Authorised 
Version is defective, St. Paul compares 
himself to a mother who is nursing her 
own child. 

1 «Tt was my joy to give you, not 
only the Gospel of Christ, but my own 
life also, because ye were dear unto me.’ 
—1 Thess. ii. 8. 

12 * You know how I exhorted each 
one among you to walk worthy of God,’ 
—1 Thess. ii. 11. 

13 Matt. x. 10; Luke x. 7. Sce 1 
Tim. vy. 18. 

14 1 Cor, ix. 4, &. 
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undoubted right. He was enabled to maintain this independent 
position partly by the liberality of his friends at Philippi, who once 
and again, on this first visit to Macedonia, sent relief to his neces- 
sities (Phil. iv. 15, 16). And the journeys of those pious men who 
followed the footsteps of the persecuted Apostles along the Via 
Egnatia by Amphipolis and Apollonia, bringing the alms which had 
been collected at Philippi, are among the most touching incidents 
of the Apostolic history. And not less touching is that description 
which St. Paul himself gives us of that other means of support— 
‘his own labour night and day, that he might not be burdensome 
to any of them’ (1 Thess. ii. 9). He did not merely ‘rob other 
churches,’! that he might do the Thessalonians service, but the 
trade he had learnt when a boy in Cilicia® justified the old Jewish 
maxim ;* ‘he was like a vineyard that is fenced ;’ and he was able 
to show an example, not only to the ‘disorderly busybodies’ of 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 11), but to all, in every age of the Church, 
who are apt to neglect their proper business (2 Thess. ili. 11), and 
ready to eat other men’s bread for nought (2 Thess. iii. 8). Late at 
night, when the sun had long set on the incessant spiritual labours 
of the day, the Apostle might be seen by lamp-light labouring at 
the rough hair-cloth,* ‘that he might be chargeable to none.’ It 
was an emphatic enforcement of the ‘commands’* which he found 
it necessary to give when he was among them, that they should 
‘study to be quiet, and to work with their own hands’ (1 Thess. 
iv. 11), and the stern principle he laid down, that ‘if a man will 
not work, neither should he eat.’ (2 Thess. iii. 10.) 

In these same Epistles, St. Paul speaks of his work at Thessa- 
lonica as having been encompassed with afilictions,® and of the 
Gospel as having advanced by a painful struggle.” What these 
afflictions and struggles were, we can gather from the slight notices 
of events which are contained in the Acts. The Apostle’s success 
among the Gentiles roused the enmity of his own countrymen. 
Even in the synagogue the Proselytes attached themselves to him 
more readily than the Jews.* But he did not merely obtain an in- 
fluence over the Gentile mind by the indirect means of his disputa- 
tions on the Sabbath in the synagogue, and through the medium 
of the Proselytes ; but on the intermediate days® he was doubtless 
in frequent and direct communication with the Heathen. We need 
not be surprised at the results, even if his stay was limited to the 
period corresponding to three Sabbaths. No one can say what 
effects might follow from three weeks of an Apostle’s teaching. 
But we are by no means forced to adopt the s.pposition that the 
time was limited to three weeks. It is highly probable that St. 


1 2 Cor. xi. 8. 

2 Chap. II. pp. 39, 40. 

3 «He that hath a trade in his hand, 
to what is he like? He is like a vine- 
yard that is fenced.’—P. 39. 

4 See p. 40, n, 1. 

5 Note the phrases—‘as I com- 
manded you,’ and ‘even when J was 
with you I gave you this precept.’ 


6 1 Thess. i. 6, 

7 1 Thess. ii. 2. 

8 « Some of them [the Jews ] believed 
and consorted with Paul and Silas; 
and of the devout Greeks a great multi- 
tude, and of the chief women not a few.’ 
—Acts xvii. 4. 


9 As at Athens. Acts xvii. 17, 
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Paul remained at ‘Thessalonica for a longer period.' At other cities,” 
when he was repelled by the Jews, he became the evangelist of the 
Gentiles, and remained till he was compelled to depart. The Thes- 
salonian Letters throw great light on the rupture which certainly 
took place with the Jews on this occasion, and which is implied in 
that one word in the Acts which speaks of their jealousy® against 
the Gentiles. The whole aspect of the Letters shows that the main 
body of the Thessalonian Church was not Jewish, but Gentile. 
The Jews are spoken of as an extraneous body, as the enemies of 
Christianity and of all men, not as the elements out of which the 
Church was composed. The ancient Jewish Scriptures are not 
once quoted in either of these Hpistles.° The converts are addressed 
as those who had turned, not from Hebrew fables and traditions, 
but from the practices of Heathen idolatry. How new and how 
comforting to them must have been the doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead. What a contrast must this revelation of ‘life and 
immortality’ have been to the hopeless lamentations of their own 
pagan funerals, and to the dismal teaching which we can still read 
m the sepulchral inscriptions’ of Heathen Thessalonica,—such as 
told the bystander that after death there is no revival, after the 
grave no meeting of those who have loved each other on earth. 
How ought the truth taught by the Apostle to have comforted the 
new disciples at the thought of inevitable, though only temporary, 
separation from their Christian brethren. And yet how difficult 
was the truth to realise, when they saw those brethren sink into 
lifeless forms, and after they had committed them to the earth 
which had received all their heathen ancestors. How eagerly can 
we imagine them to have read the new assurances of comfort which 
came in the letter from Corinth, and which told them ‘not to 
sorrow like other men who have no hope.’ ® 

But we are anticipating the events which occurred between the 
Apostle’s departure from Thessalonica and the time when he wrote 
the letter from Corinth. We must return to the persecution that 
led him to undertake that journey, which brought him from the 
capital of Macedonia to that of Achaia. 

When the Jews saw Proselytes and Gentiles, and many of the 
leading women ° of the city, convinced by St. Paul’s teaching, they 


1 Paley, among others, argues for a 
longer residence than three weeks. 
Hore Pauline, on 1 Thess. No. vi. 
Benson lays stress on the coming of 
repeated contributions from Philippi: 
to which it may be replied, on the other 
hand, that they might have come within 
three weeks, if they were sent by dif- 
ferent contributors. 

2 Acts xiii. xviii. xix. &e. 

3 Acts xvii. 5. 

4 ‘You have suffered the like per- 
secution from your own countrymen 
which they [the churches in Judxa] 
endured from the Jews, who killed both 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets ... 4 


people displeasing to God, and enemies 
to all mankind ; who would hinder me 
from speaking to the Gentiles,’ &c¢.— 
1 Thess. ii. Contrast Rom. ix. 

5 The Epistles to Titus and Phile- 
mon, if we mistake not, are the only 
other instances. 

6 1 Thess. i. 9. 

7 Here and there in such inscrip- 
tions is a hint of immortality ; but the 
general feeling of the Greek world con- 
cerning the dead is that of uttter hope- 
lessness. 

8 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

9 Acts xvii. 4. See above. 
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must have felt that his influence was silently undermining theirs. 
In proportion to his success in spreading Christianity, their power 
of spreading Judaism declined. Their sensitiveness would be in- 
creased in consequence of the peculiar dislike with which they were 
viewed at this time by the Roman power.’ Thus they adopted the 
tactics which had been used with some success before at Iconium 
and Lystra,” and turned against St. Panl and his companions those 
weapons which are the readiest instruments of vulgar bigotry. 
They excited the mob of Thessalonica, gathering together a multi- 
tude of those worthless idlers about the markets and landing- 
places ? which abound in every such city, and are always ready for 
any evil work. With this multitude they assaulted the house of 
Jason (perhaps some Hellenistic Jew,* whose name had been 
moulded into Gentile form, and possibly one of St. Paul’s relations, 
who is mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans*), with whom Paul 
and Silas seem to have been lodging. Their wish was to bring Paul 
and Silas out to the demus, or assembly of the people. But they 
were absent from the house ; and Jason and some other Christians 
were dragged before the city magistrates. The accusation vocife- 
rously brought against them was to the following effect : ‘ These 
Christians, who are setting the whole world in confusion, are come 
hither at last ; and Jason has received them into his house; and 
they are all acting in the face of the Emperor’s decrees, for they 
assert that there is another king, whom they call Jesus.’ We have 
seen © how some of the parts of St. Paul’s teaching at Thessalonica 
may have given occasion to the latter phrase in this indictment ; 
and we obtain a deeper insight into the cause why the whole indict- 
ment was brought forward with so much vehemence, and why it 
was so likely to produce an effect on the magistrates, if we bear in 
mind the circumstance alluded to in reference to Philippi,’ that the 
Jews were under the ban of the Roman authorities about this time, 
for having raised a tumult in the metropolis, at the instigation (as 
was alleged) of one Chrestus, or Christus ;* and that they must 
have been glad, in the provincial cities, to be able to show their 
loyalty and gratify their malice, by throwing the odium off them- 
selves upon a sect whose very name might be interpreted to imply 
a rebellion against the Emperor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Jason and his com- 
panions were brought before the. politarchs. We use the Greek 
term advisedly ; for it illustrates the political constitution of Thes- 
salonica, and its contrast with that of Philippi, which has lately 


1 See below. 

2 Acts xiv. See pp. 146, 154, &c.; 
also pp. 144, 145. 

3 Like the Lazzaroni at Naples. 

4 Jason is the form which the name 
Joshua seem sometimes to have taken. 
See p. 122. It occurs 1 Mace. viii. 17, 
2 Mace. ii. 23; also in Josephus, re- 
ferred to p. 121, n, 7. 

*° Rom. xvi. 21. Tradition says that 
he became Bishop of Tarsus. For 
some remarks on Bt. Paul’s kinsmen, 


see pp. 39, 40. 

6 Above p. 252. 

7 Page 233. 

8 The words of Suetonius are quoted 
p. 233, n. 5. We shall return to them 
again when we come to Acts xviii. 2. 
At present we need only point out their 
probable connection with the word 
‘Christian.’ See pp. 98, 99, and the 
notes. We should observe that St. Paul 
had proclaimed at Thessalonica that 
Jesus was the Christ. Acts xvii. 3 


Tx] Constitution of a Free City. any 


been noticed. Thessalonica was not a colony, like Philippi, Troas 
or the Pisidian Antioch, but a free city (Urbs libera), like the Syrian 
Antioch, or like Tarsus! and Athens. The privilege of what was 
technically called ‘freedom’ was given to certain cities of the Em- 
pire for good service in the Civil Wars, or as a tribute of respect to 
the old celebrity of the place, or for other reasons of convenient 
policy. There were few such cities in the western provinces,” as 
there were no municipia in the eastern. The free towns were most 
numerous in those parts of the Empire where the Greek language 
had long prevailed ; and we are generally able to trace the reasons 
why this privilege was bestowed upon them. At Athens it was the 
fame of its ancient eminence, and the evident policy of paying a 
compliment to the Greeks. At Thessalonica it was the part which 
its inhabitants had prudently taken in the great struggle of Au- 
gustus and Antony against Brutus and Cassius.? When the decisive 
battle had been fought, Philippi was made a military colony, and 
Thessalonica became free. 

The privilege of such a city consisted in this, —that it was 
entirely self-governed in all its internal affairs, within the territory 
that might be assigned to it. ‘The governor of the province had no 
right, under ordinary circumstances, to interfere with these affairs.* 
The local magistrates had the power of life and death over the 
citizens of the place. No stationary garrison of Roman soldiers 
was quartered within its territory.° No insignia of Roman office 
were displayed in its streets. An instance of the care with which 
this rule was observed is recorded by Tacitus, who tells us, that 
Germanicus, whose progress was usually distinguished by the pre- 
sence of twelve lictors, declined to enter Athens attended with 
more than one. There is no doubt that the magistracies of such 
cities would be very careful to show their loyalty to the Emperor 
on all suitable occasions, and to avoid every disorder which might 
compromise their valued dignity, and cause it to be withdrawn. 
And on the other hand, the Roman State did wisely to rely on the 
Greek love of empty distinction ; and it secured its dominion as 
effectually in the Hast by means of these privileged towns, as by 
the stricter political annexation of the municipia in the West. The 
form of government in the free cities was very various.° In some 


1 See p. 38. 

2 There were a few in Gaul and Spain, 
none in Sardinia. On the other hand, 
they were very numerous in Greece, 
the Greek islands, and Asia Minor. 
Such complimentary privileges would 
have had little meaning if bestowed on 
a rude people, which had no ancient 
traditions. 

3 See the coins alluded to above, p. 
248. Some have the word EAEY@EPIA> 
with the head of Octavia. 

4 He might, however, have his resi- 
dence there, as at Antioch and Tarsus. 
We find, under the Republic, the go- 
vernor of Asia directed to administer 
justice to free communities; but usu- 


ally he did not interfere with the local 
magistrates. Even his financial officers 
did not enter the territory to collect 
the taxes, but the imposts were sent to 
Rome in some other way. We may 
add that a free city might have Libertas 
cum immunitate, i.e. freedom from 
taxation, as a Colonia might have the 
Jus Italicum. 

5 Hence such cities were sometimes 
called ‘ungarrisoned.’ 

6 The degree of libertas was various 
also. It was settled by a distinct con- 
cordat (fedus). The granting and 
withdrawing of this privilege, as well 
as its amount, was capricious and irre- 
gular under the Republic, and especi- 
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cases the old magistracies and customs were continued without any 
material modification. In others, a senate, or an assembly, was 
allowed to exist where none had existed before. Here, at Thessa- 
lonica, we find an assembly of the people (Demus," Acts xvii. 5) and 
supreme magistrates, who are called politarchs (Acts xvii. 8). It 
becomes an interesting inquiry, whether the existence of this title 
of the Thessalonian magistracy can be traced in any other source of 
information. This question is immediately answered in the affirma- 
tive, by one of those passages of monumental history which we 
have made it our business to cite as often as possible in the course 
of this biography. An inscription which is still legible on an arch- 
way in Thessalonica gives this title to the magistrates of the place, 
informs us of their number, and mentions the very names of some 
who bore the office not long before the day of St. Paul. 

A long street intersects the city from east to west.* This is doubt- 
less the very direction which the ancient road took in its course 
from the Adriatic to the Hellespont; for though the houses of 
ancient cities are destroyed and renewed, the lines of the great 
thoroughfares are usually unchanged.* If there were any doubt of 
the fact at Thessalonica, the question is set at rest by two trium- 
phal arches which still, though disfigured by time and injury, and 
partly concealed by Turkish houses, span the breadth of this street, 
and define a space which must have been one of the public parts of 
the city in the apostolic age. One of these arches is at the western 
extremity, near the entrance from Rome, and is thought to have 
been built by the grateful Thessalonians to commemorate the 
victory of Augustus and Antony.* The other is further to the east, 
and records the triumph of some later emperor (most probably 
Constantine) over enemies subdued near the Danube or beyond. 
The second of these arches, with its sculptured camels,* has alto- 
gether an Asiatic aspect, and belongs to a period of the Empire 
much later than that of St. Paul. The first has the representation 
of consuls with the toga, and corresponds in appearance with that 
condition of the arts which marks the passing of the Republic into 
the Empire. If erected at that epoch, it was undoubtedly existing 
when the Apostle was in Macedonia. The inscription in Greek 
letters,® which is given on the opposite page, is engraved on this 


ally during the Civil Wars. Under the 
Emperors it became more regulated, 
like all the other details of provincial 
administration. 

! Tafel seems to think it had also a 
senate. 

2 See Cousinéry, ch. ii, and Leake, 
ch: xxvi. 

3 See a traveller’s just remark, 
quoted in reference to Damascus, p. 
aends 

4 A view of the arch is given in 
Cousinéry, p. 26. See his description. 
He believes Octavius and Antony to 
have stayed here some time after the 
victory. ‘The arch is also described 
by Sir H, Holland and Dr. Clarke, who 


take the same view of its origin. The 
latter traveller says that its span is 12 
feet, and its present height 18 feet, 
the lower part being buried to the 
depth of 27 feet more. It is now part 
of the modern walls, and is called the 
Vardar Gate, because it leads towards 
that river (the Axius). 

5 There is also a view of this arch 
in Cousinéry, p. 29. He refers its 
origin to one of Constantine’s expe- 
ditions, mentioned by Zosimus. The 
whole structure formerly consisted of 
three arches; it #& built of brick, and 
seems to have been faced with marble. 

6 From Boeckh, No. 1967. The in- 
scription is given by Leake (p. 236), 
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‘AOLIZLOU AOIHVVISV AOIVI 

AOAZINAW IVY AOL ZXONUINSWdVU AOL AOVIDZ 
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arch of marble,’ and informs us still of the magistracy which the 
Romans recognised and allowed to subsist in the‘ free city’ of 
Thessalonica. We learn from this source that the magistrates of 
the city were called politarchs,* and that they were seven in number ; 
and it is perhaps worth observing (though it is only a curious coin- 
cidence) that three of the names are identical with three of St. 
Paul’s friends in this region,—Sopater of Berea, Gaius the Mace- 
domian,* and Secundus of Thessalonica.® 

It is at least well worth our while to notice, as a mere matter of 
Christian evidence, how accurately St. Luke writes concerning the 
political characteristics of the cities and provinces which he men- 
tions. He takes notice in the most artless and incidental manner, 
of minute details which a fraudulent composer would judiciously 
avoid, and which in the mythical result of mere oral tradition 
would surely be loose and inexact. Cyprus is a ‘ proconsular’ 
province.® Philippi is a ‘colony.’* The magistrates of Thessalonica 
have an unusual title, unmentioned in ancient literature ; but it 
appears, from a monument of a different kind, that the title is 
perfectly correct. And the whole aspect of what happened at 
Thessalonica, as compared with the events at Philippi, is in perfect 
harmony with the ascertained difference in the political condition 
of the two places. There is no mention of the rights and privileges 
of Roman citizenship ;* but we are presented with the spectacle of 
a mixed mob of Greeks and Jews, who are anxious to show them- 
selves to be ‘ Cesar’s friends.’® No lictors,!° with rods and fasces, 
appear upon the scene; but we hear something distinctly of a 
demus,' or free assembly of the people. Nothing is said of reli- 
gious ceremonies '* which the citizens, ‘bemg Romans,’ may not 
lawfully adopt ; all the anxiety, both of people and magistrates, is 
turned to the one point of showing their loyalty to the Emperor. 
And those magistrates by whom the question at issue is ultimately 
decided, are not Roman pretors '* but Greek politarchs,” 

It is evident that the magistrates were excited and unsettled '° as 
well as the multitude. No doubt they were anxious to stand well 


Jews in Acts xvii. 7, should, by all 


with a slight difference in one of the 
means, be compared with what was 


names. It goes on to mention the 


rapias THS TOAews and the yuunvacrapxwr, 
The names being chiefly Roman, Leake 
argues for a later date than that which 
is suggested by Cousinéry. In either 
case the confirmation of St. Luke’s ac- 
curacy remains the same. 

1 The masonry consists of ‘square 
blocks of marble, six feet thick. 

2 Nor is this the only ancient in- 
scription in Thessalonica, on which the 
same technical term occurs. 

3 Acts xx. 4. 

‘4 Acts xix. 29. 

5 Acts xx. 4. 

8 See Chap. V. p. 117. 

” See above, p. 223, &c. 

8 Compare Acts xvi. 21. 

® The conduct and language of the 


said to Pilate at Jerusalem: ‘If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s 
friend: whosoever maketh himself a 
king speaketh against Casar.’—John 
xix. 12. 

10 ‘Papdovxor. 

1 Acts xvii. 5. 

2 Acts xvi. 21. 

13° Acts xvii. 7. 

M4 Srparnyo. Acts xvi. 20, 22, 35, 
&c. See p. 225, and p. 232. 

15 For a general account of Thessa- 
lonica, see the article in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Ruman Geogra- 
phy. A coin of the city is given at the 
end of Chap. XI. 

16 The words imply some disturbance 
of mind on the part of the magistrates. 


Acts xvi. 35, 38. 
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with the Roman Government, and not to compromise themselves or 
the privileges of their city by a wrong decision in this dispute 
between the Christians and the Jews.!_ The course they adopted 
was to ‘take security’ from Jason and his companions. By this 
expression? it is most probably meant that a sum of money was 
deposited with the magistrates, and that the Christian community 
of the place made themselves responsible that no attempt should 
be made against the supremacy of Rome, and that peace should be 
maintained in Thessalonica itself. By these means the disturbance 
was allayed. is } 

But though the magistrates had secured quiet in the city for the 
present, the position of Paul and Silas was very precarious. The 
lower classes were still excited. The Jews were m a state of fa- 
natical displeasure. It is evident that the Apostles could not appear 
in public as before, without endangering their own safety, and com- 
promising their fellow-Christians who were security for their good 
behaviour. The alternatives before them were, either silence in 
Thessalonica, or departure to some other place. The first was im- 
possible to those who bore the divine commission to preach the 
Gospel everywhere. They could not hesitate to adopt the second 
course ; and, under the watchful care of ‘the brethren,’ they de- 
parted the same evening from Thessalonica, their steps being turned 
in the direction of those mountains which are the western boundary 
of Macedonia.* We observe that nothing is said of the departure of 
Timotheus. If he was at Thessalonica at all, he stays there now, as 
Luke had stayed at Philippi.* We can trace in all these arrangements 
a deliberate care and policy for the well-being of the new Churches, 
even in the midst of the sudden movements caused by the outbreak 
of persecution. It is the same prudent and varied forethought 
which appears afterwards in the pastoral Epistles, where injunctions 
are given, according to circumstances,—to ‘abide’ while the Apostle 
goes to some other region,® ‘hoping that he may come shortly’ 
again,°—to ‘set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders,’’-—or ‘to use all diligence’ to follow® and co-operate again 
in the same work at some new place. 

Passing under the Arch of Augustus and out of the Western 
Gate, the Via Egnatia crosses the plain and ascends the mountains 
which have just been mentioned,—forming a communication over 
a very rugged country between the Hellespont and the Adriatic. 


' See above. tians were security for the maintenance 
* Acts xvii. 9. It is very unlikely of the peace. 
that this means, as has been imagined, 3 Pp. 242, 243, and the notes. 


that Jason and his friends gave bail 4 See p. 241. 
for the appearance of Paul and Silas Simoes 
before the magistrates, for they sent 6 1 Tim. iii. 14. 
them away the same night. Some cha ei EE 


think that Jason pledged himself not 8 2 Tim. iv. 9, 21, and especially 
to receive them again into his house, 


or that he gave a promise of their im- 
mediate departure. Neither of these 
suppositions is improbable; but it is 
clear that it was impossible for Paul 
and Silas to stay, if the other Chris- 


Tit. iii, 12. The first injunction we 
read of, after this point, to Timotheus, 
in conjunction with Silas, is when St. 
Paul leaves Bercea, and they are told 
‘to come to him with all speed.’ Acts 
xvii. 15. 


/ 
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Just where the road strikes the mountains, at the head of a bay of 
level ground, the city of Edessais situated, described as command- 
ing a glorious view of all the country, that stretches in an almost 
unbroken surface to Thessalonica and the sea.!_ This, however, was 
not the pomt to which St. Paul turned his steps. He travelled, by 
a less important road,” to the town of Bercea, which was farther to 
the south. The first part of the journey was undertaken at night, 
but day must have dawned on the travellers long before they reached 
their place of destination. If the journey was at all like what it is 
now,* it may be simply described as follows. After leaving the 
gardens which are in the immediate neighbourhood of Thessalonica, 
the travellers crossed a wide track of corn-fields, and came to the 
shifting bed of the ‘ wide-flowing Axius.’ About this part of the 
journey, if not before, the day must have broken upon them. Be- 
tween the Axius and the Haliacmon‘ there intervenes another wide 
extent of the same continuous plain. The banks of this second 
river are confined by artificial dykes to check its destructive in- 
undations. All the country round is covered with a vast forest, 
with intervals of cultivated land, and villages concealed among the 
trees. ‘The road extends for many miles through these woods, and 
at length reaches the base of the Western Mountains, where a 
short ascent leads up to the gate of Bercea, 

Beroea, like Edessa, is on the eastern slope of the Olympian range, 
and commands an extensive view of the plain which is watered by 
the Haliacmon and Axius. It has many natural advantages, and is 
now considered one of the most agreeable towns in Rumili.’ Plane- 
trees spread a grateful shade over its gardens. Streams of water 
are in every street. Its ancient name is said to have been derived 
from the abundance of its waters; and the name still survives in 
the modern Verria, or Kara-Verria.® It is situated on the left of 
the Haliacmon, about five miles from the point where that river 
breaks through an immense rocky ravine from the mountains to the 


1 See p. 245, n. 2. Fora description But one of the rivers higher up was 


of Edessa (Vodhena) see Cousinéry. 
Tt seems to be on a plateau at the edge 
of the mountains, with waterfalls, like 
Tivoli. 

2 The Itineraries give two roads 
from Thessalonica to Bercea, one pass- 
ing through Pella, the other more to 
the south. It is conceivable, but not 
likely, that St. Paul went by water from 
Thessalonica to the neighbourhood of 
Pydna. Colonel Leake, after visiting 
this city, took a boat from Eleftherok- 
hori, and sailed across the gulf to Sa- 
lonica. Vol. iii. pp. 436-438. So Dr. 
Clarke. ; 

3 The description of the journey is 
literally taken from Cousinéry, ch. iil. 
He was travelling from Salonica with 
a caravan to a place called Perlepe, on 
the mountains to the north-west. The 
usual road is up the Axius to Gradisca. 


said to be flooded and impassable; 
hence he went by Caraveria (Bercea), 
which is fourteen leagues from Salonica, 
Leake travelled from Salonica to Pella, 
crossing the Axius on his way. Chap. 
xxvii. 

4 The Haliaemon itself would not be 
crossed before arriving at Bercea (see 
below). But there are other large 
rivers which flow into it, and which 
are often flooded. Some of the ‘ perils 
of rivers’ (p. 1380) may very possibly 
have been in this district. See the pre- 
ceding note. Compare Leake’s remarks 
on the changing channels of theserivers, 
p- 487. 

5 See Leake, p. 290, &c. 

6 Leake uses the former term: Cou- 
sinéry calls the town ‘Caraveria,’ or 
‘Verria the Black.’ In the eleventh 
century we find it called ‘ Verre.’ 
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plain. A few insignificant ruins of the Greek and Roman periods 
may yet be noticed. The foundations of an ancient bridge are 
passed on the ascent to the city-gate ; and parts of the Greek forti- 
fications may be seen above the rocky bed of a mountain stream. 
The traces of repairs in the walls, of Roman and Byzantine date,* 
are links between the early fortunes of Bercea and its present con- 
dition. It still boasts of eighteen or twenty thousand inhabitants, 
and is placed in the second rank of the cities of European Turkey.* 

In the apostolic age Bercea was sufficiently populous to contain a 
colony of Jews.? When St. Paul arrived, he went, according to his 
custom, immediately to the synagogue. The Jews here were of a 
‘nobler’ spirit than those of Thessalonica. Their minds were 
less narrowed by prejudice, and they were more willing to receive 
‘the truth in the love of it.’ There was a contrast between two 
neighbouring communities apparently open to the same religious 
influences, like that between the ‘ village of the Samaritans,’ which 
refused to receive Jesus Christ (Luke ix.), and that other ‘ city’ in 
the same country where ‘many believed” because of the word of 
one who witnessed of Him, and ‘many more because of His own 
word’ (John iv.). In a spirit very different from the ignoble 
violence of the Thessalonian Jews, the Berceans not only listened to 
the Apostle’s arguments, but they examined the Scriptures them- 
selves, to see if those arguments were justified by prophecy. And, 
feeling the importance of the subject presented to them, they made 
this scrutiny of their holy books their‘ daily’ occupation. This 
was the surest way to come to a strong conviction of the Gospel’s 
divine origin. Truth sought in this spirit cannot long remain 
undiscovered. The promise that ‘they who seek shall tind’ was 
fulfilled at Bercea ; and the Apostle’s visit resulted in the conversion 
of ‘many.’ Nor was the blessing confined-to the Hebrew com- 
munity. The same Lord who is ‘rich unto all that call upon Him,’”* 
called many ‘not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles.’® 
Both men and women,° and those of the highest rank, among the 
Greeks,’ were added to the church founded by St. Paul in that 
provincial city of Macedonia, which was his temporary shelter from 
the storm of persecution. 

The length of St. Paul’s stay in the city is quite uncertain. From 
the fact that the Berceans were occupied ‘daily’ in searching the 
Scriptures® for arguments to establish or confute the Apostle’s 
doctrine, we conclude that he remained there several days at least. 
From his own assertion in his first letter to the Thessalonians,° that, 
at the time when he had been recently taken away from them, he 
was very anxious, and used every efiort to revisit them, we cannot 
doubt that he lingered as long as possible in the neighbourhood of 
Thessalonica.'? This desire would account for a residence of some 


1 It was a fortified city in the eleventh ® Acts xvii. 12. 
eentury, a 7 The word ‘Greek’ (ver. 12) must 
* Cousinery reckons the inhabitants be considered as belonging to ‘ men’ 
at 16,000 or 20,000. as well as ‘women.’ 
3 Acts xvii. 10. 8 Acts xvii. 11. 
4 Rom.-x. 12. 9 1 Thess, ii. 17. 


5 Acts ix, 24. 0 He says that he made more than 
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weeks; and there are other passages’ in the same Epistle which 
might induce us to suppose the time extended even to months, 
But when we find, on the other hand, that the cause which led him 
to leave Bercea was the hostility of the Jews of Thessalonica, and 
when we remember that the two cities were separated only by a 
distance of sixty miles,*—that the events which happened in the 
synagogue of one city would soon be made known in the synagogue 
of the other,—and that Jewish bigotry was never long in taking 
active measures to crush its opponents,—we are led to the con- 
clusion that the Apostle was forced to retreat from Berca after no 
long interval of time. The Jews came like hunters upon their 
prey, as they had done before from Iconium to Lystra.? They 
could not arrest the progress of the Gospel; but they ‘stirred up 
the people’ there, as at Thessalonica before.t They made his 
friends feel that his continuance in the city was no longer safe. 
He was withdrawn from Bercea and sent to Athens, as in the be- 
ginning of his ministry (Acts ix. 30) he had been withdrawn from 
Jerusalem and sent to Tarsus. And on this occasion, as on that,* 
the dearest wishes of his heart were thwarted. The providence of 
God permitted ‘Satan’ to hinder him from seeing his dear Thessa- 
lonian converts, whom ‘ once and again’ he had desired to revisit.® 
The divine counsels were accomplished by means of the antagonism 
of wicked men ; and the path of the Apostle was urged on, in the 
midst of trial and sorrow, in the direction pointed out in the vision 
at Jerusalem,’ ‘ far hence wnto the Gentiles.’ 

An immediate departure was urged upon the Apostle ; and the 
Church of Beroea suddenly * lost its teacher. But Silas and Timo- 
theus remained behind,® to build it up in its holy faith, to be a 
comfort and support in its trials and persecutions, and to give it 
such organisation as might be necessary. Meanwhile some of the 


one attempt to return; and in this ex- 
pression he may be referring to what 
took place at Bercea, as probably as at 
Athens. 

1 Those which relate to the widely- 
extended rumour of the introduction 
of Christianity into Thessalonica. See 
below, on 1 Thess. The stay at Athens 
was short, and the Epistie was written 
soon after St. Paul’s arrival at Co- 
rinth; and, if a sufficient time had 
elapsed for a general knowledge to be 
spread abroad of what had happened 
at Thessalonica, we should be inclined 
to believe that the delay at Bercea was 
considerable. 

2 Wieseler gives a different turn to 
this consideration, and argues that, be- 
cause the distance between Beroea and 
‘Thessalonica was so great, therefore a 
long time must have elapsed before the 
news from the latter place could have 
summoned the Jews from the former. 
But we must take into account, not 
merely the distance between the two 


cities, but the peculiarly close commu- 
nication which subsisted among the 
Jewish synagogues. See, for instance, 
Acts xxvi. 11. 

3 See pp. 154, 155. 

4 «There also,’ Acts xvii, 13. Com- 
pare ver. 5. 

5 See the remarks on the vision at 
Jerusalem, p. 86. 

6 See the preceding page. 

7 Acts xvii. 17-21. 

8 See ver. 14. 

9 Acts xvii. 14. The last mention 
of Timothy was at Philippi, but it is 
highly probable that he joined St. Paul 
at Thessalonica. See above, p. 260. 
Possibly he brought some of the con- 
tributions from Philippi, p. 254. We 
shall consider hereafter the movements 
of Silas and Timothy at this point of 
St. Paul’s journey. See note, p. 302. 
Meantime, we may observe that Timo- 
theus was very probably sent to Thes- 
salonica (1 Thess. iii.) from Berea, 
and not from Athens. 
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new converts accompanied St. Paul on his flight ;* thus adding a 
new instance to those we have already seen of the love which 
grows up between those who have taught and those who have learnt 


the way of the soul’s salvation.* 


Without attempting to divine all the circumstances which may 
have concurred in determining the direction of this flight, we can 
mention some obvious reasons why it was the most natural course. 
To have returned in the direction of Thessalonica was manifestly 
impossible. To have pushed over the mountains, by the Via Egnatia, 
towards Illyricum and the western parts of Macedonia, would have 
taken the Apostle from those shores of the Archipelago to which his 
energies were primarily to be devoted. Mere concealment and in- 


activity were not to be thought of. 


Thus the Christian fugitives 


turned their steps towards the sea,* and from some point on the 
coast where a vessel was found, they embarked for Athens. In the 
ancient tables two roads* are marked which cross the Haliacmon 
and intersect the plain from Bercea, one passing by Pydna,° and the 
other leaving it to the left, and both coming to the coast at Dium 


near the base of Mount Olympus. vel (a 
tion of the plain was called) extends about ten miles in breadth 
from the woody falls of the mountain to the sea-shore, forming 


The Pierian level (as this por- 


a narrow passage from Macedonia into Greece. Thus Dium was 


‘the great bulwark of Macedonia on the south ;’ and it was a 


Roman colony, like that other city which we have described on the 
eastern frontier.‘ No city is more likely than Dium to have been 
the last, as Philippi was ‘the first,’ through which St. Paul passed 
in his journey through the province. 

Here then,—where Olympus, dark with woods, rises from the 
plain by the shore, to the broad summit, glittering with snow, which 
was the throne of the Homeric gods,“—at the natural termination 
of Macedonia, —and where the first scene of classical and poetic 


1 Acts xvii. 14, 15: 

2 See above, on the jailor’s conver- 
sion, p. 238. Also-p. 104. 

3’ The words (Acts xvii. 14), trans- 
lated ‘as it were to the sea’ in the 
Authorised Version, do not imply that 
there was any stratagem, but simply 
denote the intention or the direction. 
It seems very likely that in the first 
instance they had no fixed plan of 
going to Athens, but merely to the 
sea. Their further course was deter- 
mined by providential circumstances ; 
and, when St. Paul was once arrived 
at Athens, he could send a message to 
Timothy and Silas to follow him (ver. 
15). Those are surely mistaken who 
suppose that St. Paul travelled from 
Macedonia to Attica by land. 

4 The distance in the Antonine 
Itinerary is seventeen miles. A By- 
zantine writer says that Bercea is 160 
stadia from the sea, 


® Mr. Tate (Continuous History, &c.) 
suggests that St. Paul may have sailed 
from Pydna. But Pydna was not a 
seaport, and, for other reasons, Dium 
was more conveniently situated for the 
purpose. 

6 Leake describes the ruins of Dium, 
among which are probably some re- 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, who was honoured here in pe- 
riodical games. Mount Olympus he 
describes as a conspicuous object for 
all the country round, as far as Sa- 
loniki, and as deriving from its steep- 
ness an increase of grandeur and appa- 
rent height. 

7 See above, on Philippi. 

8 The epithets given by Homer to 
this poetic mountain are as fully justi- 
fied by the accounts of modern tra- 
vellers, as the descriptions of . the 
scenery alluded to at the close of the 
preceding chapter, p. 216, n, 10. 
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Greece opens on our view,—we take our leave, for the 

the Apostle of the Gentiles. The shepherds from the pti aes 
the value of Tempe may have watched the sails of his ship that day 
as it moved like a white speck over the outer waters of the Ther- 
maic Gulf. The sailors, looking back from the deck, saw the great 
Olympus rising close above them in snowy majesty. The more 
distant mountains beyond Thessalonica are already growing faint 
and indistinct. As the vessel approaches the Thessalian archi- 
pelago,* Mount Athos begins to detach itself from the isthmus that 
binds it to the main, and, with a few other heights of Northern 


Macedonia, appears like an island floating in the horizon.‘ 
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The Tullianum at Rome.*® 


1 See Dr. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 
197, and Mr. Urquhart’s Spirit of the 
East, vol. i. p. 426. 

2 Compare p. 242, n. 5, and p. 249 n. 2. 
See also Purdy’s Sailing Directory, p. 
148: ‘To the N.W.of the Thessalian 
Isles the extensive Gulf of Salonica 
extends thirty leagues to the north- 
westward, before it changes its direc- 
tion to the north-eastward and forms 
the port. The country on the west, 
part of the ancient Thessaly, and now 
the province of ‘Tricala, exhibits a 
magnificent range of mountains, which 
include Pelion, now Patras, Ossa, now 
Kissova, and Olympus, now Elymbo. 
The summit of the latter is six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 


3 The group of islands off the north 
end of Eubcea, consisting of Sciathos, 
Scopelos, Peparethos, &e. For an ac- 
count of them, see Purdy, pp. 145- 
148. 

4 Cousinéry somewhere gives this 
description of the appearance of 
heights near Saloniki, as seen from 
the Thessalian islands. For an in- 
stance of a very unfavourable voyage 
in these seas, in the month of: De- 
cember, thirteen days being spent at 
sea between Salonica and Zeitun, the 
reader may consult Holland’s Travels, 
chap. Xvi. 

5 From Rich’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Arrival on the Coast of Attica.—Scenery round Athens—The Piraeus and the 
‘Long Walls.—The Agora.—The Acropolis—The ‘Painted Porch’ and 
the ‘Garden”—The Apostle alone in Athens.—Greek Religion —The 
unkpown God.—Greek Philosophy.—The Stoics and Epicureans.—Later 
Period of the Schools—St. Paul in the Agora—The Areopagus.—Speech 
of St. Paul.—Departure from Athens. 


In the life of Apollonius of Tyana,' there occurs a passage to the 
following effect :—‘ Having come to anchor in the Pirzeus, he went 
up from the Harbour to the City. Advancing onward, he met 
several of the Philosophers. In his first conversation, finding the 
Athenians much devoted to Religion, he discoursed on sacred sub- 
jects. This was at Athens, where also altars of Unknown Divinities 
are set up.’ To draw a parallel between a holy Apostle and an 
itinerant Magician would be unmeaning and profane: but this 
extract from the biography of Appollonius would be a suitable and 
comprehensive motto to that passage in St. Paul’s biography on 
which we are now entering. The sailing into the Pirzeus,—the 
entrance into the city of Athens,—the interviews with philosophers, 
—the devotion of the Athenians to religious ceremonies,—the dis- 
course concerning the worship of the Deity,—the ignorance implied 
by the altars to wiknown Gods,*—these are exactly the subjects 
which are now before us. If a summary of the contents of the 
seventeenth chapter of the Acts had been required, it could not 


1 He has been alluded to before, 
p- 100, n. 2. * His life by Philostratus 
is a mass of incongruities and fables;’ 
but it is an important book as reflect- 
ing the opinions of the age in which 
it was written, Apollonius himself 
produced a great excitement in the 
Apostolic age. See Neander’s General 
Church History (ug. Trans.), pp. 40- 
43, and pp. 236-238. It was the 
fashion among the Antichristian writers 
of the third century to adduce him as a 
rival of our Blessed Lord; and the same 
profane comparison has been renewed 
by some of our English freethinkers. 
Without alluding to this any further, 
we may sufely find some interest in 
putting his life by the side of that of 
St. Paul. They lived at the same 
time, and travelled through the same 
countries; and the life of the magician 
illustrates that peculiar state of phi- 


losophy and superstition which the 
Gospel preached by St. Paul had to 
encounter. Apollonius was partly edu- 
eated at Tarsus; he travelled from 
city to city in Asia Minor; from 
Greece he went to Rome, in the reign 
of Nero, about the time when the 
magicians had lately been expelled; he 
visited Athens and Alexandria, where 
he had a singular meeting with Ves- 
pasian: on a second visit to Italy he 
vanished miraculously from Puteoli: 
the last scene of his life was Ephesus, 
or, possibly, Crete or Rhodes. See 
the Life in Smith’s Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy. Tt is thought by many that 
St.Paul and Apollonius actually met 
in Ephesus and Rome. Burton’s Lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical History, pp. 
157, 240. 

* This subject is fully entered into 
below. 
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have been more conveniently expressed. The city visited by Apol- 
lonius was the Athens which was visited by St. Paul : the topics of 
discussion—the character of the people addressed—the aspect of 
everything around,—were identically the same. The difference 
was this, that the Apostle could give to his hearers what the philo- 
sopher could not give. The God whom Paul ‘declared,’ was 
worshipped by Apollonius himself as ‘ignorantly’ as by the Athe- 
nians. 

We left St. Paul on that voyage which his friends induced him to 
undertake on the flight from Bercea. The vessel was last seen 
among the Thessalian islands.’ About that point the highest land 
in Northern Macedonia began to be lost to view. Gradually the 
nearer heights of the snowy Olympus? itself receded into the dis- 
tance as the vessel on her progress approached more and more near 
to the centre of all the interest of classical Greece. All the land and 
water in sight becomes more eloquent as we advance; the lights 
and shadows, both of poetry and history, are on every side ; every 
rock is a monument ; every current is animated with some memory 
of the past. For a distance of ninety miles, from the confines of 
Thessaly to the middle part of the coast of Attica, the shore is 
protected, as it were, by the long island of Kubcea. Deep in the 
innermost gulf, where the waters of the A‘gean retreat far within 
the land, over against the northern parts of this island, is the pass 
of Thermopyle, where a handful of Greek warriors had defied all 
the hosts of Asia. In the crescent-like bay on the shore of Attica, near 
the s outhern extremity of the same island, is the maritime sanc- 
tuary of Marathon, where the battle was fought which decided that 
Greece was never to be a Persian Satrapy.* When the island of 
Eubcea is left behind, we soon reach the southern extremity of 
Attica—Cape Colonna,—Sunium’s high promontory, still crowned 
with the white columns of that temple of Minerva, which was the 
landmark to Greek sailors, and which asserted the presence of 
Athens at the very vestibule of her country.* 

After passing this headland, our course turns to the westward 
across the waters of the Saronic Gulf, with the mountains of the 
Morea on our left, and the islands of Aigina and Salamis in front. 
To one who travels in classical lands no moment is more full of 
interest and excitement than when he has left the Cape of Sunium 
behind and eagerly looks for the first glimpse of that city ‘ built 
nobly on the Aigean shore,’ which was ‘the eye of Greece, mother 
of arts and eloquence.’® ‘To the traveller in classical times its 
position was often revealed by the flashing of the light on the armour 
of Minerva’s colossal statue, which stood with shield and spear on 
the summit of the citadel.° At the very first sight of Athens, and 
even from the deck of the vessel, we obtain a vivid notion of the 


1 Above, p. 265. Attica, chap. xxvii. A description of 
2 See the preceding chapter, p. 264, the promontory and ruins, will be 
also 242. found in Mure’s Journal of a Tour 


3 See Quarterly Review for Sept. im Greece. See Falconer’s Shipwreck, 
1846, and the first number of the iii. 526. { 
Classical Museum. 5 Paradise Regained, iv. 240. 

4 See Wordsworth’s Athens and 6 This is stated by Pausanias. 
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characteristics of its position. And the place where it stands is so 
remarkable—its ancient inhabitants were so proud of its climate and 
its secenery—that we may pause on our approach to say a few 
words on Attica and Athens, and their relation to the rest of 
Greece. 

Attica is a triangular tract of country, the southern and eastern 
sides of which meet in the point of Sunium; its third side is defined 
by the high mountain ranges of Cithzeron and Parnes, which separate 
it by a strong barrier from Boeotia and Northern Greece. Hills of 
inferior elevation connect these ranges with the mountainous sur- 
face of the south-east, which begins from Sunium itself, and rises 
on the south coast to the round summits of Hymettus, and the 
higher peak of Pentelicus near Marathon on the east. The rest of 
Attica is a plain, one reach of which comes down to the sea on the 
south, at the very base of Hymettus. Here, about five miles from 
the shore, an abrupt rock rises from the level, like the rock of 
Stirling Castle, bordered on the south by some lower eminences, 
and commanded by a high craggy peak on the north. This rock is 
the Acropolis of Athens. These lower eminences are the Areopagus, 
the Pnyx, and the Museum, which determined the rising and 
falling of the ground in the ancient city. That craggy peak is the 
hill of Lycabettus,! from the summit of which the spectator sees all 
Athens at his feet, and looks freely over the intermediate plain to 
the Pirzeus and the sea. 

Athens and the Pirzeus must never be considered separately. 
One was the city, the other was its harbour. Once they were con- 
nected together by a continuous fortification. Those who looked 
down from Lycabettus in the time of Pericles, could follow with 
the eye all the long line of wall from the temples on the Acropolis 
to the shipping in the port. Thus we are brought back to the point 
from which we digressed. We were approaching the Pireeus ; and, 

‘since we must land in maritime Athens before we can enter Athens 
itself, let us return once more to the vessel’s deck, and look round 
on the land and the water. The island on our left, with steep cliffs 
at the water’s edge, is Avgina. The distant heights beyond it are 
the mountains of the Morea. Before us is another island, the 
ilustrious Salamis ; though in the view it is hardly disentangled 
from the coast of Attica, for the strait where the battle was fought 
is narrow and winding. The high ranges behind stretch beyond 
Hleusis and Megara, to the left towards Corinth, and to the right 
along the frontier of Boeotia. This last ridge is the mountain line 
of Parnes, of which we have spoken above. Clouds? are often seen 
to rest on it at all seasons of the year, and in winter it is usually 
white with snow. The dark heavy mountain rising close to us on the 
right immediately from the sea, is Hymettus. Between Parnes and 


1 The relation of Lycabettus to the between the city of the Saronic gulf 
crowded buildings below, and to the and the city of the Forth has become 
surrounding landscape, is so like that justly proverbial. 
of Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh and its 2 See the passage from the Clouds 
neighbourhood, and there is so much of Aristophanes quoted by Dr. Words- 
resemblance between Edinburgh Castle worth. Athens and Attica, p. 58, 
and the Acropolis, that a comparison 
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Hymettus is the plain ; and rising from the plain is the Acropolis ; 
distinctly visible, with Lycabettus behind, and seeming in the clear 
atmosphere to be nearer than it is. 

The outward aspect of this scene is now what it ever was. The 
lights and shadows on the rocks of Aigina and Salamis, the gleams 
on the distant mountains, the clouds or the snow on Parnes, the 
gloom in the deep dells of Hymettus, the temple-crowned rock 
and the plain beneath it,—are natural features, which only vary 
with the alterations of morning and evening, and summer and 
winter.! Some changes indeed have taken place: but they are 
connected with the history of man. The vegetation is less abun- 
dant,* the population is more scanty. In Greek and Roman times, 
bright villages enlivened the promontories of Sunium and Atgina, 
and all the inner reaches of the bay. Some readers will indeed 
remember a dreary picture which Sulpicius gave his friend Atticus 
of the desolation of these coasts when Greece had ceased to be 
free ; ? but we must make some allowances for the exaggerations of a 
poetical regret, and inust recollect that the writer had been accus- 
tomed to the gay and busy life of the Campanian shore. After the 
renovation of Corinth,* and in the reign of Claudius, there is no 
doubt that all the signs of a far more numerous population than at 
present were evident around the Saronic Gulf, and that more white 
sails were to be seen in fine weather plying across its waters to the 
harbours of Cenchreze° or Pireeus. 

Now there is indeed a certain desolation over this beautiful bay: 
Corinth is fallen, and Cenchrez is an insignificant village. The 
Pireus is probably more like what it was than any other spot upon 
the coast. It remains what by nature it has ever been,—a safe basin 
of deep water, concealed by the surrounding rock; and now, as in 
St. Paul’s time, the proximity of Athens causes it to be the resort 
of various shipping. We know that we are approaching it at the 
present day, if we see, rising above the rocks, the tall masts of 
an English line-of-battle ship, side by side with the light spars of 
a Russian corvette® or the black funnel of a French steamer. The 
details were different when the Mediterranean was a Roman lake. 
The heavy top-gear? of corn-ships from Alexandria or the Euxine 
might then be a conspicuous mark among the small coasting vessels 
and fishing boats ; and one bright spectacle was then pre-eminent, 
which the lapse of centuries has made cold and dim, the perfect 
buildings on the summit of the Acropolis, with the shield and spear 
of Minerva Promachus glittering in the sun.* But those who have 
coasted along beneath Hymettus,—and past the indentations in 
the shore, which were sufficient harbours for Athens in the days 
of her early navigation,—and round by the ancient tomb, which 

1 This is written under the recollec- 4 Corinth was in ruins in Cicero’s 


tion of the aspect of the coast on a time. For the results of its restoration, 
cloudy morning in winter. It is per- see the next chapter. 


haps more usually seen under the glare 5 See Acts xviii. 18. Rom. xvi. 1. 
of a hot sky. 6 This was written in 1850, 
2 Athens was not always as bare as 7 See Smith’s Shipwreck, &c. 
it is now. Plato complains that in his 8 See above, p. 267. 
day the wood was diminishing. 9 The harbours of Phalerum and 


3 Cic. Hp. Fam. iv. 5, Munychia, 
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tradition has assigned to Themistocles,' into the better and safer har- 
bour of the Pirzeus,—require no great effort of the imagination to 
picture the Apostle’s arrival. For a moment, as we near the en- 
trance, the land rises and conceals all the plain. Idlers come down 
upon the rocks to watch the coming vessel. The sailors are all 
on the alert. Suddenly an opening is revealed ; and a sharp turn 
of the helm brings the ship in between two moles,” on which towers 
are erected. We are in smooth water ; and anchor is cast in seven 
fathoms in the basin of the Pirzeus.* 

The Pireeus, with its suburbs (for so, though it is not strictly ac- 
curate, we may designate the maritime city), was given to Athens 
as a natural advantage, to which much of her greatness must be 
traced. It consists of a projecting portion of rocky ground, which 
is elevated above the neighbouring shore, and probably was origi- 
nally entirely insulated in the sea. The two rivers of Athens— 
the Cephisus and Ilissus—seem to have formed, in the course 
of ages, the low marshy ground which now connects Athens with 
its port. The port itself possesses all the advantages of shelter 
and good anchorage, deep water, and sufficient space.* Themis- 
tocles, seeing that the pre-eminence of his country could only be 
maintained by her maritime power, fortified the Pireeus as the out- 
post of Athens, and enclosed the basin of the harbour as a dock 
within the walls. In the long period through which Athens had 
been losing its political power, these defences had been neglected, 
and suffered to fall into decay, or had been used as materials for 
other buildings ; but there was stilla fortress on the highest point ;° 
the harbour was still a place of some resort; ° and a considerable 
number of seafaring people dwelt in the streets about the sea- 
shore. When the republic of Athens was flourishing, the sailors 
were a turbulent and worthless part of its population. And the 
Pirzeus under the Romans was not without some remains of the same 


disorderly class, as it doubtless 


1 For the sepulchre by the edge of 
the water, popularly called the ‘ tomb 
of Themistocles,’ see Leake’s Athens, 
pp. 379, 380, and the notes. 

2 Some parts of the ancient moles 
are remaining. Leake, p. 272. See 
what is said of the colossal lions (now 
removed to Venice) which gave the 
harbour its modern name, p. 271. 

3 ¢ The entrance of the Pireus (Port 
Leoni) is known by a small obelisk, 
built on a low point by the company 
of H.M. ship “Cambria,” in 1820, on 
the starboard hand going in. . . . The 
entrance lies E. by 8. and W. by N., 
and has in it nine and ten fathoms. 
There are three moleheads, two of 
which you haye on the starboard 
hand, and one on the larboard. When 
past these mole-heads, shorten all sail, 
luff up, and anchor in seven fathoms. 
The ground is clear and good. There 
is room enough for three frigates. As 


retained many of the outward 


the place is very narrow, great care is 
required, During the summer 
months the sea-breezes blow, nearly 
all day, directly into the harbour. . . . 
The middle channel of the harbour, 
with a depth of 9 or 10 fathoms, is 
110 feet in breadth; the starboard 
channel, with 6 fathoms. 40 feet ; the 
larboard, with 2 fathoms, only 28 feet.’ 
—Purdy’s Sailing Directions, p. 83. 

* See the preceding note. 

5 The height of Munychia. 

6 Strabo speaks of the population 
living in ‘villages about the port,’ 
One of them was probably near the 
theatre of Munychia, on the iow ground 
on the east of the main harbour. 
Leake, p. 396. Even in the time of 
Alexander the Pireus had so much 
declined that a comic writer compared 
it to a great empty walnut. Leake, 
p- 402. 
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features of its earlier appearance :—the landing-places and covered 
porticoes * ; the warehouses where the corn from the Black Sea used 
to be laid up ; the stores of fish brought in daily from the Saronic 
Gulf and the Aigean ; the gardens in the watery ground at the edge 
of the plain ; the theatres* into which the sailors used to flock to 
hear the comedies of Menander ; and the temples * where they were 
spectators of a worship which had no beneficial effect on their cha- 
racters. 

Had St. Paul come to this spot four hundred years before, he 
would have been in Athens from the moment of his landing at the 
Pireeus. At that time the two cities were united together by the 
double line of fortification, which is famous under the name of the 
‘Long Walls.’ The space included between these two arms‘ of 
stone might be considered (as, indeed, it was sometimes called) 
a third city ; for the street of five miles in length thus formed 
across the plain, was crowded with people, whose habitations were 
shut out from all view of the country by the vast wall on either side. 
Some of the most pathetic passages of Athenian history are asso- 
ciated with this ‘longomural’ enclosure : as when, in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, the plague broke out in the autumn 
weather among the miserable inhabitants, who were crowded here 
to suffocation ;° or, at the end of the same war, when the news 
came of the defeat on the Asiatic shore, and one long wail went up 
from the Pirzeus, ‘and no one slept in Athens that night.’° The 
result of that victory was, that these long walls were rendered 
useless by being partially destroyed ; and though another Athenian 
admiral and statesman‘ restored what Pericles had first com- 
pleted, this intermediate fortification remained effective only for 
a time. In the incessant changes which fell on Athens in the 
Macedonian period, they were injured and became unimportant ® 
In the Roman siege under Sulla, the stones were used as materials 
for other military works. So that when Augustus was on the throne, 
and Athens had reached its ultimate position as a free city of the 
province of Achaia, Strabo, in his description of the place, speaks 
of the Long Walls as matters of past history ; and Pausanias, 
century later, says simply that ‘ you see the ruins of the walls as 
you go up from the Pireus.’ Thus we can easily imagine the 
aspect of these defences in the time of St. Paul, which is inter- 
mediate to these two writers. On each side of the road were the 
broken fragments of the rectangular masonry put together in the 
proudest days of Athens ; more conspicuous than they are at pre- 
sent (for now’ only the foundations can be traced here and there 


1 We read especially of the ‘long 
portico,’ which was also used as a 
market. 

2 In one of the theatres near the 
harbour we have the mention of a 
great meeting during the Peloponne- 
sian war. Leake, p. 394. 

3 See Pausanias. It is here that 
Pausanias mentions the altars to the 
unknown gods. 

4 ‘Thesez brachia longa vie,’ as they 


are called by Propertius (iii. 20, 24). 
But the name by which they were 
usually known at Athens, was ‘the 
Tong legs.’ 

5 Thucyd, ii. 17. 

6 Xen. Heil. ii. 2, 3. 

7 Conon. , 

8 Livy speaks of their ruins being 
objects of admiration in the time of 
Zim. Paulus. 

9 See Leake, Wordsworth, and other 
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across the plain), but still very different from what they were 
when two walls of sixty feet high, with a long succession of 
towers,' stood to bid defiance to every invader of Attica. 3 

The consideration of the Long Walls leads us to that of the city 
walls themselves. Here many questions might be raised concerning 
the extent of the enclosure,’ and the positions of the gates,* when 
Athens was under the Roman dominion. But all such inquiries 
must be entirely dismissed. We will assume that St. Paul entered 
the city by the gate which led from the Pirzeus, that this gate was 
identical with that by which Pausanias entered, and that its position 
was in the hollow between the outer slopes of the Pnyx and Mu- 
seum.! It is no ordinary advantage that we possess a description 
of Athens underthe Romans, by the traveller and antiquarian whose 
name has just been mentioned. The work of Pausanias* will be our 
best guide to the discovery of what St. Paul saw. By following his 
route through the city, we shall be treading in the steps of the 
Apostle himseif, and shall behold those very objects which ex- 
cited his indignation and compassion. 

Taking, then, the position of the Peiraic gate as determined, or 
at least resigning the task of topographical inquiries, we enter the 
city, and with Pausanias as our guide, look round on the objects 
which were seen by the Apostle. At the very gateway we are met 
with proofs of the peculiar tendency of the Athenians to multiply 
their objects both of art and devotion.® Close by the building where 
the vestments were laid up which were used in the annual pro- 
cession of their tutelary divinity Minerva, is an image of her rival 
Neptune, seated on horseback, and hurling his trident.’ We 
pass by a temple of Ceres, on the walls of which an archaic inscrip- 
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modern travellers. It seems from what 
Spon and Wheler say, that in 1676, the 
remains were larger and more con- 
tinuous than at present. 

1 «There is no direct evidence of 
the height of the Long Walls ; but, as 
Appian informs us that the walls of 
the Peiraic city were forty cubits high, 
we may presume those of the Long 
Walls were not less. Towers were 
absolutely necessary to such a work ; 
and the inscription relating to the 
Long Walls leaves no question as to 
their having existed.’—Leake. 

2 Our plan of Athens is taken from 
that of Kiepert, which is based on 
Forchammer’s arguments. It differs 
materially from that of Leake, espe- 
cially in giving a larger area to the 
city on the east and south, and thus 
bringing the Acropolis into the centre. 
Yorchammer thinks that the traces of 
ancient walls which are found on the 
Puyx, &e., do not belong to the forti- 
fication of Themistocles, but to some 
later defences erected by Valerian. 

% For various discussions on the 
gates, see Leake, Wordsworth, and 


Forchammer. 

‘ Pausanias does not mention the 
Peiraic gate by that name. See Leake, 
Wordsworth, and Forchammer. The 
first of these authorities places it where 
the modern road from the Pireeus enters 
Athens, beyond all the high ground to 
the north of the Pnyx; the second 
pat it in the hollow between the 

°*nyx and the Museum; the third in 
the same direction, but more remote 
from the Acropolis, in conformity with 
his view concerning the larger cireum- 
ference of the walls. ’ 

® Pausanias visited Athens about 
fifty years after St. Paul. It is pro- 
bable that very few changes had taken 
place in the city, with the exception of 
the new buildings erected by Hadrian. 

§ Acts xvii. 23. 

7 We have used the terms ‘ Minerva, 
Neptune,’ &e., instead of the more ac- 
curate terms ‘Athene, Poseidon,’ &e., 
in accommodation to popular language. 
So before (Chap. VI.), in the case of 
fapiter and Mercury. See note p. 150 
n. 3. 
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tion informs us that the statues it contains were the work of 
Praxiteles. We go through the gate: and immediately the eye is 
attracted by the sculptured forms of Minerva, Jupiter, and Apollo 
of Mereury and the Muses standing near a sanctuary of Bacchus, 
Weare already in the midst of an animated scene, where temples 
statues, and altars are on every side, and where the Athenians, fond 
of publicity and the open air, fond of hearing and telling what 
is curious and strange,’ are enjoying their climate, and inquiring 
for news. A long street is before us, with a colonnade or cloister 
on either hand, like the covered arcades of Bologna or Turin.? At 
the end of the street, by turning to the left, we might go through 
the whole Ceramicus,* which leads by the tombs of eminent Athe- 
nians to the open inland country and the groves of the Academy. 
But we turn to the right into the Agora, which was the centre of 
a glorious public life, when the orators and statesman, the poets 
and the artists of Greece, found there all the incentives of their 
noblest enthusiasm ; and still continued to be the meeting-place of 
philosophy, of idleness, of conversation, and of business, when 
Athens could only be proud of her recollections of the past. On 
the south side is the Pnyx,* a sloping hill partially levelled into 
an open area for political assemblies; on the north side is the 
more craggy eminence of the Areopagus ;° before us, towards the 
east, is the Acropolis,* towering high above the scene of which 
it is the glory and the crown. Im the valley enclosed by these 
heights is the Agora,’ which must not be conceived of as a great 
‘market ’ (Acts xvii. 17), like the bare spaces in many modern towns, 
where little attention has been paid to artistic decoration, —but is 
rather to be compared to the beautiful squares of such Italian cities 
as Verona and Florence, where historical buildings have closed in 
the space within narrow limits, and sculpture has peopled it with 
impressive figures. Among the buildings of greatest interest are 
the porticoes or cloisters, which were decorated with paintings and 
statuary, like the Campo Santo at Pisa. We think we may be 
excused for multiplying these comparisons : for though they are 
avowedly imperfect, they are really more useful than any attempt 
at description could be, in enabling us to realise the aspect of ancient 


tioned by Pausanias. This may be 
because there were no longer any such 
assemblies, and therefore his attention 
was not called to it ; or, perhaps, it is 
omitted because it was simply a level 
space, without any work of art to at- 
tract the notice of an antiquarian. 


1 Acts xvii. 21. 

2 Forchammer makes this compari- 
son. It is probable, however, that 
these covered walks were not formed 
with arches, but with pillars bearing 
horizontal entablatures. he position 
we have assigned to this street is in 


accordance with the plan of Forcham- 
mer, who places the wall and gate more 
remotely from the Agora than our 
English topographers. 

3 This term, in its full extent, in- 
cluded not only the road between the 
city wall and the Academy, but the 
Agora itself. See plan of Athens. 

4 Tt is remarkable that the Pyux, 
the famous meeting-place of the poli- 
ticai assemblies of Athens, is not men- 


5 See this more fully described be- 
low. 

6 See above, p. 268. 

7 We adopt the view of Forchammer, 
which is now generally received, that 
the position of the Agora was always 
the same. The hypothesis of a new 
Agora to the north of the Areopagus, 
was first advanced by Meursius and 
has been adopted by Leake. 
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Athens. ‘Two of the most important of these were the Portico of 
the King, and the Portico of the Jupiter of Freedom.’ On the 
roof of the former were statues of Theseus and the Day: in front 
of the latter was the divinity to whom it was dedicated, and within 
were allegorical paintings illustrating the rise of the Athenian de- 
mocracy. One characteristic of the Agora was, that it was full of 
memorials of actual history. Among the plane-trees planted by 
the hand of Cimon, were the statues of the great men of Athens 
—such as Solon the lawgiver, Conon the admiral, Demosthenes 
the orator. But among her historical men were her deified heroes, 
the representatives of her mythology—Hercules and Theseus—and 
all the series of the Eponymi on their elevated platform, from 
whom the tribes were named, and whom an ancient custom connected 
with the passing of every successive law. And among the deified 
heroes were memorials of the older divinities,—Mercuries, which 
gave their name to the street in which they were placed,—statues 
dedicated to Apollo, as patron of the city,” and her deliverer 
from plague,*—and, in the centre of all, the Altar of the Twelve 
Gods, which was to Athens what the Golden Milestone was to 
Rome. If we look up to the Areopagus, we see the temple* of 
that deity from whom the eminence had received the name of 
‘Mars’ Hill’ (Acts xvii. 22); and we are aware that the sanctuary 
of the Furies® is only hidden by the projecting ridge beyond the 
stone steps and the seats of the judges. Jf we look forward to the 
Acropolis, we behold there, closing the long perspective, a series 
of little sanctuaries on the very ledges of the rock,—shrines of 
Bacchus and Aisculapius, Venus, Earth, and Ceres, ending with 
the lovely form of that Temple of Unwinged Victory ® which glit- 
tered by the entrance of the Propylea above the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton.?. Thus, every god in Olympus found a 
place in the Agora. But the religiousness of the Athenians (Acts 
xvii. 22) went even further. For every public place and building 
was likewise a sanctuary. The Record-House was a temple of the 
Mother of the Gods, The Council-House held statues of Apollo and 
Jupiter, with an altar of Vesta.* The Theatre at the base of the 


1 In the plan, these two porticoes are 
placed side by side, after Kiepert. 

2 Apollo Patrous. His temple was 
ealled Pythium. In this building the 
naval car, used in the Panathenaic 
procession, was laid up after its festal 
voyages, to be exhibited to travellers ; 
‘as the Ducal barge of Venice, the 
Bucentoro, in which the Doge solem- 
nised the annual marriage with the 
sea, is now preserved for the same pur- 
pose in the Venetian arsenal.’ Words- 
worth, p. 189. 

3 Apollo Alexicacus, who was be- 
lieved to have made the plague to cease 
in the Peloponnesian war. 

+ See the plan. 

® The sanctuary was in a deep cleft 
in the front of the Areopagus, facing 
the Acropolis. See below. 


5 The history of this temple is very 
curious. In 1676 it was found entire 
by Spon and Wheler. Subsequent tra- 
vellers found that it had disappeared. 
In 1835 the various portions were dis- 
covered in an excavation, with the ex- 
ception of two, which are in the British 
Museum, It is now entirely restored. 
The original structure belongs to the 
period of the close of the Persian wars. 

7 For their position, see Pausanias. 
These statues were removed by Xerxes ; 
and Alexander, when at Babylon, gave 
an order for their restoration. Images 
of Brutus and Cassius were at one 
time erected near them, but probably 
they were removed by Augustus. 

® For these two buildings, the AZe- 
troum and Bouleuterium, see the plan, 
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Acropolis, into which the Athenians crowded to hear the words of 
their great tragedians, was consecrated to Bacchus.! The Pnyx, 
near which we entered, on whose elevated platform they listened in 
breathless attention to their orators, was dedicated to Jupiter on 
High,” with whose name those of the Nymphs of the Demus were 
gracefully associated. And, as if the imagination of the Attic 
mind knew no bounds in this direction, abstractions were deified 
and publicly honoured. Altars were erected to Fame, to Modesty, 
to Energy, to Persuasion, and to Pity.* This last altar is men- 
tioned by Pausanias among ‘ those objects in the Agora which are 
not understood by all men: for,’ he adds, ‘the Athenians alone of 
all the Greeks give divine honour to Pity.’* It is needless to show 
how the enumeration which we have made (and which is no more 
than a selection from what is described by Pausanias) throws light 
on the words of St. Luke and St. Paul, and especially how the 
groping after the abstract and invisible, implied in the altars alluded 
to last, illustrates the inscription ‘ To the Unknown God,’ which was 
used by Apostolic wisdom (Acts xvii. 23) to point the way to the 
highest truth. 

What is true of the Agora is still more emphatically true of the 
Acropolis, for the spirit which rested over Athens was concentrated 
here. The feeling of the Athenians with regard to the Acropolis 
was well, though fancifully, expressed by the rhetorician who said 
that it was the middle space of five concentric circles of a shield, 
whereof the outer four were Athens, Attica, Greece, and the world. 
The platform of the Acropolis was a museum of art, of history, and 
of religion. The whole was ‘one vast composition of architecture 
and sculpture, dedicated to the national glory and to the worship 
of the gods.’ By one approach only—through the Propylea built 
by Pericles—could this sanctuary be entered. If St. Paul went up 
that steep ascent on the western front of the rock, past the Temple 
of Victory, and through that magnificent portal, we know nearly all 
the features of the idolatrous spectacle he saw before him. At 
the entrance, in conformity with his attributes, was the statue of 
Mercurius Propyleus. Further on, within the vestibule of the 
beautiful enclosure, were statues of Venus and the Graces. The 
recovery of one of those who had laboured among the edifices of the 
Acropolis was commemorated by a dedication to Minerva as the 
goddess of Health. There was a shrine of Diana, whose image had 
been wrought by Praxiteles. Intermixed with what had reference 
to divinities, were the memorials of eminent men and of great 


- {ts position may be seen on the 
plan, on che south side of the Acro- 
polis. 

2 This is attributed to the elevated 
position of the Pnyx as seen from the 
Agora, Wordsworth’s Athens and 
_Attica, p. 72. 

3 It is doubtful in what part of 
Athens the altars of Fame, Modesty, 
and Energy were placed. Alschines 
alludes to the altar of Fame. The 
altar of Persuasion was on the ascent 
of the Acropolis. There were many 


other memorials of the same kind in 
Athens. Cicero speaks of a temple or 
altar to Contumely. In the temple of 
Minerva Polias, in the Acropolis, 
Plutarch mentions an altar of Obli- 
vion. 

4 He adds, that this altar was not 
so much due to their human symputhy 
as to their peculiar piety towards the 
gods ; and he confirms this opinion by 
proceeding to mention the altars of 
Fame. Modesty, and Energy. 
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victories. |The statue of Pericles, to whom the glory of the Acro- 
polis was due, remained there for centuries. Among the sculptures 
on the south wall was one which recorded a victory we have alluded 
to,—that of Attalus over the Galatians.’ Nor was the Roman power 
without its representatives on this proud pedestal of Athenian glory. 
Before the entrance were statues of Agrippa and Augustus ;* and 
at the eastern extremity of the esplanade a temple was erected in 
honour of Rome and the Emperor.* But the main characteristics 
of the place were mythological and religious, and truly Athenian. 
On the wide levelled area were such groups as the following :— 
Theseus contending with the Minotaur: Hercules strangling the 
serpents ; the Earth imploring showers from Jupiter; Minerva 
causing the olive to sprout while Neptune raises the waves. The 
mention of this last group raises our thoughts to the Parthenon,— 
the Virgin’s House,—the glorious temple which rose in the proudest 
period of Athenian history to the honour of Minerva, and which 
ages of war and decay have only partially defaced. The sculptures 
on one of its pediments represented the birth of the goddess : those 
on the other depicted her contest with Neptune.* Under the outer 
cornice were groups exhibiting the victories achieved by her cham- 
pions. Round the inner frieze was the long series of the Panathe- 
naic procession.” Within was the colossal statue of ivory and gold, 
the work of Phidias, unrivalled in the world, save only by the 
Jupiter Olympius of the same famous artist. This was not the only 
statue of the Virgin Goddess within the sacred precincts ; the Acro- 
polis boasted of three Minervas.° The oldest and most venerated 
was in the small irregular temple called the Erectheium, which con- 
tained the mystic olive-tree of Minerva and the mark of Neptune’s 
trident. This statue, like that of Diana at Ephesus (Acts xix. 35), 
was believed to have fallen from heaven.’ The third, though less 
sacred than the Minerva Polias, was the most conspicuous of all.® 
Formed from the brazen spoils of the battle of Marathon, it rose in 
gigantic proportions above all the buildings of the Acropolis, and 


1 See p. 185. Several of the statues 
seen by Pausanias in Athens were 
those of the Greek kings who reigned 
over the fragments of Alexander's 
empire. 

2 One pedestal is still standing in 
this position, with the name of Agrippa 
inscribed on it. There is some reason 
to believe that some earlier Greek 
statues had been converted in this 
instance, as in so many others, into 
monuments of Augustus and Agrippa. 
Cicero, in one of his letters from 
Athens, speaks indignantly of this 
custom. 

3 Some fragments remain, and among 
them the inscription which records the 
dedication. Augustus did not allow 
the provinces to dedicate any temple to 
him except in conjunction with Rome. 
There was a temple of this kind at 
Ceesarea. See p. 96, 


4 For descriptive papers on these 
pediments, see the Classical Museum, 
Nos. VI., XVIII, and XXII. With 
the remains themselves in the Elgin 
Room at the British Museum, the 
restoration of Mr. Lucas should be 
studied. 

® For these sculptures, it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to the Elgin Room in 
the British Museum. 

6 See here, especially, Di. Words- 
worth’s chapter on the three Minervas, 

7 Its material was not marble nor 
metal, but olive-wood. 

8 For the position of this statue see 
coin at end of the chapter. The pe- 
destal appears to have been twenty 
feet, and the statue fifty-five feet, in 
height. Leake, p. 351. The lower 
part of the pedestal has lately been 
discovered, 
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stood with spear and shield as the tutelary divinity of Athens and 
Attica. {¢ was the statue which may have caught the eye of St. 
Paul himself, from the deck of the vessel in which he sailed round 
Sunium to the Pirzeus.! Now he had landed in Attica, and beheld 
all the wonders of that city which divides with one other city all 
the glory of Heathen antiquity. Here, by the statue of Minerva 
Promachus, he could reflect on the meaning of the objects he had 
seen in his progress. His path had been among the forms of great 
men and deified heroes, among the temples, the statues, the altars 
of the gods of Greece. He had seen the creations of mythology 
represented to the eye, in every form of beauvy and grandeur, by 
the scuiptor and the architect. And the one overpowering result 
was this :—‘ His spirit was stirred within him, when he saw the city 
crowded with idols.’ 

But we must associate St. Paul, not merely with the Religion, but 
with the Philosophy of Greece. And this, perhaps, is our best 
opportunity for doing so, if we wish to connect together, in this 
respect also, the appearance and the spirit of Athens. If the Apostle 
looked out from the pedestal of the Acropolis over the city and the 
open country, he would see the places which are inseparably con- 
nected with the names of those who have always been recognised as 
the great teachers of the pagan world. In opposite directions he 
would see the two memorable suburbs where Aristotle and Plato, 
the two pupils of Socrates, held their illustrious schools. Their 
positions are defined by the courses of the two rivers to which we 
have already alluded.* The streamless bed of the Ilissus passes 
between the Acropolis and Hymettus in a south-westerly direction, 
till it vanishes in the low ground which separates the city from the 
Pireus. Looking towards the upper part of this channel, we see (or 
we should have seen in the first century) gardens with plane-trees 
and thickets of agnus-castus, with ‘others of the torrent-loving 
shrubs of Greece.’* At one spot, near the base of Lycabettus, was 
a sacred enclosure. Here was a statue of Apollo Lycius, repre- 
sented in an attitude of repose, leaning against a column, with a bow 
in the left hand and the right hand resting on his head. The god 
gave the name to the Lyceum. Here among the groves, the philo- 
sopher of Stagirus,* the instructor of Alexander, used to walk. 
Here he founded the school of the Peripatetics. To this point an 
ancient dialogue represents Socrates as coming, outside the northern 
city-wall, from the grove of the Academy. Following, therefore, 
this line in an opposite direction, we come to the scene of Plato’s 
school. Those dark olive groves have revived after all the disasters 
which have swept across the plain. The Cephisus has been more 
highly favoured than the Ilissus. Its waters still irrigate the 
suburban gardens of the Athenians.’ Its nightingales are still vocal 


! See above, pp. 267, 269. their shade. We cannot tell how far 
2 Above, p. 270. these groves were restored since the 
3 Leake, p. 275. See Plato’s Phe- time of Sulla, who cut them down. 


drus. The Lyceum was remarkable 4 See an allusion to his birthplace 
for its plane-trees. Socrates used to above, p. 247. i ts 

+ 5 iy C ey 2, 
discourse under them, and Aristotle 5 The stream is now divided and 


and Theophrastus afterwards enjoyed distributed, in order to water the gar- 
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among the twinkling olive-branches.* The gnarled trunks of the 
ancient trees of our own day could not be distinguished from those 
which were familiar with the presence of Plato, and are more 
venerable than those which had grown up after Sulla’s destruction 
of the woods, before Cicero * visited the Academy in the spirit of a 
pilgrim. But the Academicians and Peripatetics are not the schools 
to which our attention is called in considering the biography of 
St. Paul. We must turn our eye from the open country to the city 
itself, if we wish to see the places which witnessed the rise of the 
Stoics and Epicureans. Lucian, in a playful passage, speaks of 
Philosophy as coming up from the Academy, by the Ceramicus, to 
the Agora: ‘and there,’ he says, ‘we shall meet her by the Stoa 
Peecile.’ Let us follow this line in imagination, and, having 
followed it, let us look down from the Acropolis into the Agora. 
There we distinguish a cloister or colonnade, which was not men- 
tioned before, because it is mote justly described in connection with 
the Stoics. The Stow Pecile,® or the ‘Painted Cloister,’ gave its 
name to one of those sects who encountered the Apostle in the 
Agora. It was decorated with pictures of the legendary wars of 
the Athenians, of their victories over their fellow Greeks, and of the 
more glorious struggle at Marathon. Originally the meeting-place 
of the poets, it became the school where Zeno met his pupils, and 
founded the system of stern philosophy which found adherents both 
among Greeks and Romans for many generations. The system of 
Epicurus was matured nearly at the same time and in the same 
neighbourhood. ‘The site of the philosopher’s Garden * is now un- 
known, but it was well known in the time of Cicero ;° and in the 
time of St. Paul it could not have been forgotten, for a peculiarly 
affectionate feeling subsisted among the Epicureans towards their 
founder. He left this garden as a legacy to the school, on con- 
dition that philosophy should always be taught there, and that he 
himself should be annually commemorated. The sect had dwindled 


dens and olive-trees. _ Plutarch calls Athens; and the council of Areopagus 


the Academy the best wooded of the 
suburbs of Athens. 

1 See the well known chorus in So- 
phocles. Cd. Col. 668. 

2 Cicero, at one time, contemplated 
the erection of a monument to show 
his attachment to the Academy. Aft. 
a Bg 

3 Xréa morxiAn,—hence * Stoic.’ 

4 This garden was proverbially 
known among the ancients. See Ju- 
venal, xiii, 172, xiv. 319. 

5 On his first visit to Athens, at the 
age of twenty-eight, Cicero lodged 
with an Epicurean. On the occasion 
of his second visit, the attachment of 
the Epicureans to the garden of their 
founder was brought before him in a 
singular manner. ‘ There lived at this 
time in exile at Athens C. Memmius. 

. The figure which he had borne 
in Rome gave him great authority in 


had granted him a piece of ground to 
build upon, where Epicurus formerly 
lived, and where there still remained 
the old ruins of his walls. But this 
grant had given great offence to the 
whole body of the Epicureans, to see 
the remains of their master in danger 
of being destroyed. They had written 
to Cicero at Rome, to beg him to in- 
tercede with Memmius to consent to a 
restoration of it; and now at Athens 
they renewed their instances, and pre- 
vailed on him to write about it... . . 
Cicero’s letter is drawn with much art 
and accuracy ; he laughs at the tri- 
fling zeal of these philosophers for the 
old rubbish and paltry ruins of their 
founder, yet earnestly presses Mem- 
mius to indulge them in a prejudice 
contracted through weakaess, not wick- 
edness. —Middleton’s Life of Crcero. 
Sect. vin. 
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into smaller numbers than their rivals, in the middle of the first 
century. But it is highly probable that, even then, those who 
looked down from the Acropolis over the roofs of the city, could 
distinguish the quiet garden, where Epicurus lived a life of philo- 
sophic contentment, and taught his disciples that the enjoyment of 
tranquil pleasure was the highest end of human existence. 

The spirit in which Pausanias traversed these memorable places 
and scrutinised everything he saw, was that of a curious and rather 
superstitious antiquarian. The expressions used by Cicero, when 
describing the same objects, show that his taste was gratified, and 
that he looked with satisfaction on the haunts of those whom he 
regarded as his teachers. The thoughts and feelings in the mind of 
the Christian Apostle, who came to Athens about the middle of that 
interval of time which separates the visit of Pausanias from that of 
Cicero. were very different from those of criticism or admiration. 
He burned with zeal for that cop whom, ‘as he went through the 
city,’ he saw dishonoured on every side. He was melted with pity 
for those who, notwithstanding their intellectual greatness, were 
“wholly given to idolatry.’ His eye was not blinded to the reality 
of things, by the appearances either of art or philosophy. Forms 
of earthly beauty and words of human wisdom were valueless in his 
judgment, and far worse than valueless, if they deified vice and 
made falsehood attractive. He saw and heard with an earnestness 
of conviction which no Epicurean could have understood, as his 
tenderness of affection was morally far above the highest point of 
the Stoic’s impassive dignity. 

It is this tenderness of aftection which first strikes us, when we 
turn from the manifold wonders of Athens to look upon the Apostle 
himself. The existence of this feeling is revealed to us in a few 
words in the Epistle to the Thessalonians.! He was filled with 
anxious thoughts concerning those whom he had left in Macedonia, 
and the sense of solitude weighed upon his spirit. Silas and Timo- 
theus were not arrived, and it was a burden and a grief to him tu 
be ‘ left in Athens alone.’ Modern travellers have often felt, when 
wandering alone through the streets of a foreign city, what it is to 
be out of sympathy with the place and the people. The heart is 
with friends who are far off; and nothing that is merely beautiful 
or curious can effectually disperse the cloud of sadness. If, in addi- 
tion to this instinctive melancholy, the thought of an irreligiovs 
world, of evil abounding in all parts of society, and of misery 
following everywhere in its train,—if this thought also presses 
heavily on the spirit,—a state of mind is realised which may be 
some feeble approximation to what was experienced by the Apostle 
Paul in his hour of dejection. But with us such feelings are often 
morbid and nearly allied to discontent. We travel for pleasure, for 
curiosity, for excitement. It is well if we can take such depressions 


1 Thess. iii. 1. It may be thought and the depression and sense of isola- 


that too much is built here on this one 
expression. But we think the remarks 
in the text will be justified by those 
who consider the tone of the Kpistles 
tothe Thessalonians (see next chapter), 


tion evidently experienced by St. Paul 
when he was without companions. See, 
especially, Acts xxviii. 15, and 2 Cor 
ii. 13, vii. 6. Compare the Introduc- 
tion. 
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thankfully, as the discipline of a wordly spirit. Paul travelled that 
he might give to others the knowledge of salvation. His sorrow 
was only the cloud that kindled up into the bright pillar cf the 
divine presence. He ever forgot himself in his Master’s cause. He 
gloried that God’s strength was made perfect in his weakness. It is 
useful, however, to us, to be aware of the human weakness of that 
heart which God made strong. Paul was indeed one of us. He 
loved his friends, and knew the trials both of anxiety and loneliness. 
As we advance with the subject, this and similar traits of the man 
advance more into view,—and with them, and personified as it were 
in him, touching traits of the religion which he preached come before 
us,—and we see, as we contemplate the Apostle, that the Gospel 
has not only deliverance from the coarseness of vice and comfort for 
ruder sorrows, but sympathy and strength for the most sensitive 
and delicate minds. ; 

No mere pensive melancholy, no vain regrets and desires, held 
sway over St. Paul, so as to hinder him in proceeding with the 
work appointed to him. He was ‘in Athens alone,’ but he was 
there as the Apostle of God. No time was lost ; and, according to 
his custom, he sought out his brethren of the scattered race of 
Isracl. Though moved with grief and indignation when he saw the 
idolatry all around him, he deemed that his first thought should be 
given to his own people. They had a synagogue at Athens, as at 
Thessalonica ; and in this synagogue he first proclaimed his Master. 
Jewish topics, however, are not brought before us prominently 
here. They are casually alluded to; and we are not informed 
whether the Apostle was welcomed or repulsed in the Athenian 
synagogue. The silence of Scripture is expressive ; and we are 
taught that the subjects to which our attention is to be turned, are 
connected, not with Judaism, but with Paganism. Before we can 
be prepared to consider the great speech, which was the crisis and 
consummation of this meeting of Christianity and Paganism, our 
thoughts must be given for a few moments to the characteristics of 
Athenian Religion and Athenian Philosophy. 

The mere enumeration of the visible objects with which the city 
of the Athenians was crowded, bears witness (to use St. Paul’s own 
words) to their ‘carefulness in Religion.’'! The judgment of the 
Christian Apostle agreed with that of his Jewish cotemporary Jose- 
phus,—with the proud boast of the Athenians themselves, ex- 
emplified in Isocrates and Plato,—and with the verdict of a mul- 
titude of foreigners, from Livy to Julian,—all of whom unite in 
declaring that Athens was peculiarly devoted to religion. Replete 
as the whole of Greece was with objects of devotion, the antiquarian 
traveller informs us that there were more gods in Athens than in 
all the rest of the country ; and the Roman satirist hardly exagge- 
rates, when he says that it was easier to find a god there than a man. 
But the same enumeration which proves the existence of the religious 
sentiment in this people, shows also the valueless character of the 
religion which they cherished. It was a religion which ministered 
to art and amusement, and was entirely destitute of moral power. 


1 See below, on the Speech, p. 292. 
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Taste was gratified by the bright spectacle to which the Athenian 
awoke every morning of his life. Excitement was agreeably kept 
up by festal seasons, gay processions, and varied ceremonies. But 
all this religious dissipation had no tendency to make him holy. It 
gave him no victory over himself : it brought him no nearer to God. 
A religion which addresses itself only to the taste, is as weak as one 
that appeals only to the intellect. The Greek religion was a mere 
deification of human attributes and the powers of nature. It was 
doubtless better than other forms of idolatry which have deified the 
brutes : but it had no real power to raise him to a higher position 
than that which he occupied by nature. It could not even keep 
him from falling continually to a lower degradation. To the Greek 
this world was everything : he hardly even sought to rise above it. 
And thus all his life long, in the midst of everything to gratify his 
taste and exercise his intellect, he remained in ignorance of God. 
This fact was tacitly recognised by the monuments in his own re- 
ligious city. The want of something deeper and truer was expressed 
on the very stones. As we are told by a Latin writer that the 
ancient Romans, when alarmed by an earthquake, were accustomed 
to pray, not to any specified divinity, but to a god expressed in vague 
language, as avowedly Unknown : so the Athenians acknowledged 
their ignorance of the True Deity by the altars ‘ with this inscription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD, which are mentioned by Heathen writers,! 
as well as by the inspired historian. Whatever the origin of these 
altars may have been,” the true significance of the inscription is that 
which is pointed out by the Apostle himself.* The Athenians were 
ignorant of the right object of worship. But if we are to give a 
true account of Athenian religion, we must go beyond the darkness 
of mere ignorance into the deeper darkness of corruption and sin. 
The most shameless profligacy was encouraged by the public works 
of art, by the popular belief concerning the character of the gods, 
and by the ceremonies of the established worship. Authorities 
might be crowded in proof of this statement, both from Heathen 
and Christian writings. It is enough to say with Seneca, that, 
‘no other effect could possibly be produced, but that all shame on 
account of sin must be taken away from men, if they believe in such 
gods ;’ and with Augustine, that ‘ Plato himself, who saw well the 
depravity of the Grecian gods, and has seriously censured them, 


1 The two Heathen writers who the inscription was not as St. Paul 


mention these altars are Pausimias 
and Philostratus. See above, pp. 266 
and 275. 

2 It is very probable that they ori- 
ginated from a desire to dedicate the 
altar to the god under whose censure 
the dedicator had fallen, whom he had 
unwittingly offended, or whom, in the 
particular case, he ought to propitiate. 
Eichhorn thinks that these altars be- 
longed to a period when writing was 
unknown, and that the inscription was 
added afterwards by those who were 
ignorant of the deity to which they 
were consecrated. Jerome says that 


quoted it, but in the form of a general 
dedication to all unknown gods. But 
unless St. Paul quoted the actual words, 
his application of the inscription would 
lose nearly all its point. Some have 
fancifully found in the inscription an 
allusion to the God of the Jews. For 
some of the notions of the older anti- 
quarians concerning the ‘temple’ of 
the Unknown God, see Leake. 

3 Acts xvii. 23. 

4 A great number of passages are 
collected together by Tholuck, in his 
Essay on the Nature and Moral Inflric 
ence of Lleathenism. 
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better deserves to be called a god, than those ministers of sin.’ It 
would be the worst delusion to infer any good of the Grecian re- 
ligion from the virtue and wisdom of a few great Athenians whose 
memory we revere. The true type of the character formed by the 
influences which surrounded the Athenian, was such a man as 
Alcibiades, —with a beauty of bodily form equal to that of one of 
the consecrated statues, —with an intelligence quick as that of 
Apollo or Mercury,—enthusiastic and fickle,—versatile and pro- 
fligate,—able to admire the good, but hopelessly following the bad. 
And if we turn to the one great exception in Athenian history, 
if we turn from Alcibiades to the friend who nobly and affectionately 
warned him,—who, conscious of his own ignorance, was yet aware 
that God was best known by listening to the voice within,—yet 
even of Socrates we cannot say more than has been said in the 
following words : ‘ His soul was certainly in some alliance with the 
Holy God ; he certainly felt, in his demon or guardian spirit, the 
inexplicable nearness of his Father in heaven ; but he was destitute 
of a view of the divine nature in the humble form of a servant, the 
Redeemer with the crown of thorns ; he had no ideal conception of 
that true holiness, which manifests itself in the most humble love 
and the most affectionate humility. Hence, also, he was unable to 
become fully acquainted with his own heart, though he so greatly 
desired it. Hence, too, he was destitute of any deep humiliation 
and grief on account of his sinful wretchedness, of that true humility 
which no longer allows itself a biting, sarcastic tone of struction ; 
and destitute, likewise, of any filial, devoted love. These perfections 
can be shared only by the Christian, who beholds the Redeemer as 
a wanderer upon earth in the form of a servant ; and who receives 
in his own soul the sanctifying power of that Redeemer by inter- 
course with Him.’! 

When we turn from the Religion of Athens to take a view of its 
Philosophy, the first name on which our eye rests is again that of 
Socrates.“ This is necessarily the case, not only because of his 
own singular and unapproached greatness ; but because he was, as 

‘it were, the point to which all the earlier schools converged, and 
from which the later rays of Greek philosophy diverged again. The 
earlier philosophical systems, such as that of Thales in Asia Minor, 
and Pythagoras in Italy, were limited to physical inquiries : Socrates 
was the first to call man to the contemplation of himself, and became 
the founder of ethical science.* A new direction was thus given to 
all the philosophical schools which succeeded ; and Socrates may be 
said to have prepared the way tor the gospel, by leading the Greek 
mind to the investigation of moral truth. He gave the impulse to 
the two schools, which were founded in the Lyceum and by the 


1 Tholuck’s Essay on Heathenism,as arrivée & sa maturité, elle change de 
above, p. 163. caractére et de direction, et elle de- 
_? For Socrates, see especially the vient une philosophie morale, sociale 
eighth volume of Grote’s History, and humaine. C’est Socrate qui ouvre 
the Quarterly Review for December cette nouvelle ére, et qui en représente 
1850. le caractére en sa personne.’—Victor 

3 ‘La philosophie greeque avait été Cousin. 

@abord une philosophie de la nature: 
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banks of the Cephisus,! and which have produced such vast results 
on human thought in every generation. We are noi called here to 
discuss the doctrines of the Peripatetics and Academicians. Not 
that they are unconnected with the history of Christianity : Plato 
and Aristotle have had a great work appointed to them, not only as 
the Heathen pioneers of the Truth before it was revealed, but as 
the educators of Christian minds in every age: the former enriched 
human thought with appropriate ideas for the reception of the 
highest truth in the highest form ; the latter mapped out all the pro- 
vinces of human knowledge, that Christianity might visit them and 
bless them : and the historian of the Church would have to speak 
of direct influence exerted on the Gospel by the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian systems, in recounting the conflicts of the parties of Alex- 
andria, and tracing the formation of the theology of the School- 
men. But the biographer of St. Paul has only to speak of the 
Stoics and Hpicwreans. They only, among the various philoso- 
phers of the day, are mentioned as having argued with the Apostle; 
and their systems had really more influence in the period in which 
the Gospel was established, though, in the Patristic and Medieval 
periods, the older systems, in modified forms, regained their sway. 
The Stoic and Epicurean, moreover, were more exclusively limited 
than other philosophers to moral investigations,’—a fact which is 
tacitly implied by the proverbial application of the two words to 
moral principles and tendencies, which we recognise as hostile to 
true Christianity. 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, was a native of the same 
part of the Levant with St. Paul himself. He came from Cyprus 
to Athens at atime when patriotism was decayed and political liberty 
lost, and when a system, which promised the power of brave and 
self-sustaining endurance amid the general degradation, found a 
willing acceptance among the nobler minds. Thus in the Painted 
Porch, which, as we have said, had once been the meeting-place of 
the poets, those who, instead of yielding to the prevailing evil of 
the times, thought they were able to resist it, formed themselves 
into a school of philosophers. In the high tone of this school, and 
in some of its ethical language, Stoicism was an apparent approxi- 
mation to Christianity ; but on the whole, it was a hostile system, 
in its physics, its morals, and its theology. The Stoics condemned 
the worship of images and the use of temples, regarding them as 
nothing better than the ornaments of art. But they justified the 
popular polytheism, and, in fact, considered the gods of mythology 
as minor developments of the Great World-God, which summed 
up their belief concerning the origin and existence of the world. 


' See above, pp. 277, 278. 

2 ‘Le earacttre commun du Stoi- 
cisme et de I'Epicurisme est de réduire 
presque entierement la philosophie a 
la morale.’—Victor Cousin. 

° He was born at Citium in Cyprus. 
See p. 124. His attention was turned 
to philosophy by the books brought 
from Athens by his father, who was 
amerchant. Somewhere between the 


ages of twenty and thirty he was ship- 
wrecked near the Pireus, and settled 
in Athens. The exact dates of his 
birth and death are not known, but he 
lived through the greater part of the 
century between B.C. 350 and B.c. 250. 
A portrait-bust at Naples is assigned 
to him, but there is some doubt whe- 
ther it is to be referred to him or to 
Zeno the Eleatic. 
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The Stoics were Pantheists ; and much of their language is a curious 
anticipation of the phraseology of modern Pantheism. In their 
view, God was merely the Spirit or Reason of the Universe. The 
world was itself a rational soul, producing all things out of itself, 
and resuming it all to itself again. Matter was inseparable from 
the Deity. He did not create: He only organised.' He merely im- 
pressed law and order on the substance, which was, in fact, Himself. 
The manifestation of the Universe was only a period in the de- 
velopment of God. In conformity with these notions of the world, 
which substitute a sublime destiny for the belief in a personal 
Creator and Preserver, were the notions which were held concerning 
the soul and its relation to the body. The soul was, in fact, cor- 
poreal. The Stoics said that at death it would be burnt, or return 
to be absorbed in God. Thus, a resurrection from the dead, in the 
sense in which the Gospel has revealed it, must have appeared to 
the Stoics irrational. Nor was their moral system less hostile to 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus.’ The proud ideal which was set before 
the disciple of Zeno was, a magnanimous self-denial, an austere 
apathy, untouched by human passion, unmoved by change of cir- 
cumstance. To the Wise man all outward things were alike. 
Pleasure was no good. Pain was no evil. All actions conformable 
to Reason were equally good ; all actions contrary to Reason were 
equally evil. The Wise man lives according to Reason ; and living 
thus, he is perfect and self-sufficing. He reigns supreme as a king” 
he is justified in boasting as a ged. Nothing can well be imagined 
more contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Nothing could be 
more repugnant to the Stoic than the news of a ‘Saviour,’ who has 
atoned for our sin, and is ready to aid our weakness. Christianity 
is the School of Humility ; Stoicism was the Education of Pride. 
Christianity is a discipline of life : Stoicism was nothing better than 
an apprenticeship for death.* And fearfully were the fruits of its 
principle illustrated both in its earlier and later disciples. Its first 
two leaders * died by their own hands ; like the two Romans * whose 
names first rise to the memory, when the school of the Stoies is 
mentioned. But Christianity turns the desperate resolution, that 
seeks to escape disgrace by death, into the anxious question, * What 
must I do to be saved?’® It softens the pride of stern indifference 
into the consolation of mutual sympathy. How great is the con- 


1 «Le Dieu des Stoiciens n’a pas 
eréé la nature, il l’a formée et orga- 
nisée.’—V, Cousin : who, however, will 
not allow the Stoical system to be 
Pantheistic. 

? Hor, Sat. 1. iii, Hp. 1. i. 

3 ‘Le Stoicisme est essentiellement 
solitaire; c’est le soin exclusif de son 
ame, sans revard A celle des autres; et, 
comme la seule chose importante est la 
pureté de lame, quand cette pureté est 
trup en péril, quand on  désespere 
d'etre victorieux dans la lutte, on peut 
la terminer comme I’a terminée~Caton. 
Ainsi la philosophie n’est plus qu’wn 


apprentissuge de la mort et non de la 
vie ; elle tend a la mort par son image, 
lapathie et l’ataraxie, et se résout défi- 
nitivement en un égotsme sublime.—V. 
Cousin. 

4 Zeno and Cleanthes. And yet 
Cleanthes was the author of that hymn 
which is, perhaps, the noblest approxi- 
mation to a Christian hymn that hea- 
thenism has produced. In the speech be- 
low (Acts xvii. oe there is some doubt 
whether the Apostle quotes from Clean- 
thes or Aratus. See the note there. 

5 Cato and Seneca. 

& See p. 237, 
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trast between the Stoic ideal and the character of Jesus Christ! 
How different is the acquiescence in an iron destiny from the trust 
in a merciful and watchful Providence! How infinitely inferior is 
that sublime egotism, which looks down with contempt on human 
weakness, to the religion which tells us that ‘they who mourn are 
blessed,’ and which commands us to ‘rejoice with them that rejoice. 
and to weep with them that weep!’ 

If Stoicism, in its full development, was utterly opposed to 
Christianity, the same may be said of the very primary principles of 
the Epicurean’ school. Tf the Stoics were Pantheists, the Epicu- 
reans were virtually Atheists. Their philosophy was a system of 
materialism, in the strictest sense of the word. In their view, the 
world was formed by an accidental concourse of atoms, and was not 
in any sense created, or even modified, by the Divinity. They did 
indeed profess a certain belief in what were called gods ; but these 
equivocal divinities were merely phantoms,—impressions on the 
popular mind,—dreams, which had no objective reality, or at least 
exercised no active influence on the physical world, or the business 
of life. ‘The Epicurean deity, if self-existent at all, dwelt apart, in 
serene indifference to all the affairs of the universe. The universe 
was a great accident, and sufficiently explained itself without any 
reference to a higher power. The popular mythology was derided, 
but the EHpicureans had no positive faith in anything better. As 
there was no creator, so there was no moral governor. All notions 
of retribution and of judgment to come were of course forbidden 
by sucha creed. The principles of the atomic theory, when applied 
to the constitution of man, must have caused the resurrection to 
appear an absurdity. The soul was nothing without the body ; or 
rather, the soul was itself a body, composed of finer atoms, or at 
best an unmeaning compromise between the material and the im- 
material. Both body and soul were dissolved together and dissi- 
pated into the elements ; and when this occurred, all the life of man 
was ended. The moral result of such a creed was necessarily that 
which the Apostle Paul described: ’—‘ If the dead rise not, let us 
eat and drink: for to-morrow we die.’ The essential principle of the 
Epicurean philosopher was that there was nothing to alarm him, 
nothing to disturb him. His furthest reach was to do deliberately 
what the animals do instinctively. His highest aim was to gratify 
himself. With the coarser and more energetic minds, this principle 
inevitably led to the grossest sensuality and crime ; in the case of 
others, whose temperament was more common-place, or whose taste 
was more pure, the system took the form of a selfishness more 
refined. As the Stoic sought to resist the evil which surrounded 
him, the Epicurean endeavoured to console himself by a tranquil and 
indifferent life. He avoided the more violent excitements of political 
and social engagements, to enjoy the seclusion of a calm content- 
ment. But pleasure was still the end at which he aimed ; andif we 


1 Epicurus, who founded, and indeed died B.c. 270. An authentic bust has 
matured, this school (for its doctrines been preserved of him, which is_en- 
were never further developed), was graved in Milman’s Horace, p. 391. 
born in Samos, B.c. 342, though his 27, Cor XV. 82. 
parents were natiyes of Attica, He 
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remove this end to its remotest distance, and understand it to mean 
an enjoyment which involves the most manifold self-denial,—if we 
give Epicurus credit for taking the largest view of consequences, — 
and if we believe that the life of his first disciples was purer than 
there is reason to suppose, '—the end remains the same. Pleasure, 
not duty, is the motive of moral exertion ; expediency is the test to 
which actions are referred; and the self-denial itself, which an 
enlarged view of expediency requires, will probably be found im- 
practicable without the grace of God. Thus, the Gospel met in the 
Garden an opposition not less determined, and more insidious, than 
the antagonism of the Porch. The two enemies it has ever had to 
contend with are the two ruling principles of the Epicureans and 
Stoics— Pleasure and Pride. 

Such, in their original and essential character, were the two schools 
of philosophy with which St. Paul was brought directly into con- 
tact. We ought, however, to consider how far these schools had 
been modified by the lapse of time, by the changes which succeeded 
Alexander and accompanied the formation of the Roman Empire, 
and by the natural tendencies of the Roman character. When 
Stoicism and Epicureanism were brought to Rome, they were such 
as we have described them. In as far as they were speculative 
systems, they found little favour : Greek philosophy was always re- 
garded with some degree of distrust among the Romans. Their 
mind was alien from science and pure speculation. Philosophy, 
like art and literature, was of foreign introduction. The cultiva- 
tion of such pursuits was followed by private persons of wealth 
and taste, but was little extended among the community at large. 
There was no public schools of philosophy at Rome. Where it was 
studied at all, it was studied, not for its own sake, but for the ser- 
vice of the state. Thus, the peculiarly practical character of the 
Stoic and Epicurean systems recommended them to the notice of 
many. What was wanted in the prevailing misery of the Roman 
world was a philosophy of life. There were some who weakly 
yielded, and some who offered a courageous resistance, to the evil 
of the times. The former, under the name of Epicureans, either 
spent their time in a serene tranquillity, away from the distractions 
and disorders of political life, or indulged in the grossest sensualism, 
and justified it on principle. The Roman adherents of the school 
of Epicurus were never numerous, and few great names can be men- 
tioned among them, though one monument remains, and will ever 
remain, of this phase of philosophy, in the poem of Lucretius. 
The Stoical school was more congenial to the endurance of the 
Roman character ; and it educated the minds of some of the noblest 
men of the time, who scorned to be carried away by the stream of 
vice. Three great names can be mentioned, which divided the 
period between the preaching of St. Paul and the final establish- 
ment of Christianity,—Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius.3 


' Ritter speaks strongly of scenes of Stoics, especially Epictetus, to Christi- 
sensuality witnessed in the Garden of anity is remarkable. Hence the em- 
Epicurus. phasis laid by Milton on the Stoic’s 

: Tennemann. y ‘philosophick pride, by him called 

* The approximation of the latter virtue, Paradise Regained, iy. 8ul 
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But such men were few in a time of general depravity and unbelief. 
And this was really the character of the time. It was a period in 
the history of the world, when conquest and discovery, facilities ot 
travelling, and the mixture of races, had produced a general fusion of 
opinions, resulting in an indifference to moral distinctions, and at 

_ the same time encouraging the most abject credulity. The Romans 
had been carrying on the work which Alexander and his successors 
begun. A certain degree of culture was very generally diffused. 
The opening of new countries excited curiosity. New religions 
were eagerly welcomed. Immoral rites found willing votaries. 
Vice and superstition went hand in hand through all parts of 
society, and, as the natural consequence, a scornful scepticism held 
possession of all the higher intellects. 

But though the period of which we are speaking was one of 
general scepticism, for the space of three centuries the old dogmatic 
schools still lingered on, more especially in Greece.! Athens was 
indeed no longer what she had once been, the centre from which 
scientific and poetic light radiated to the neighbouring shores of 
Asia and Europe. Philosophy had found new homes in other cities, 
more especially in Tarsus and Alexandria.” But Alexandria, though 
she was commercially great and possessed the trade of three con- 
tinents, had not yet seen the rise of her greatest schools ; and Tar- 
sus could never be what Athens was, even in her decay, to those 
who travelled with cultivated tastes, and for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Thus Philosophy still maintained her seat in the city of 
Socrates. The four great schools, the Lyceum and the Academy, 
the Garden and the Porch, were never destitute of exponents of 
their doctrines. When Cicero came, not long after Sulla’s siege, he 
found the philosophers in residence.* As the Empire grew, Athens 
assumed more and more the character of a university town. After 
Christianity was first preached there, this character was confirmed 
to the place by the embellishments and the benefactions of Hadrian.* 
And before the schools were closed by the orders of Justinian,® the 
city which had received Cicero and Atticus ° as students together, 
became the scene of the college-friendship of St. Basil and St. 
Gregory’, one of the most beautiful episodes of primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus, St. Paul found philosophers at Athens, among those whom 
he addressed in the Agora. This, as we have seen, was the common 
meeting-place of a population always eager for fresh subjects of 
intellectual curiosity. Demosthenes had rebuked the Athenians 
for this idle tendency four centuries before, telling them that they 
were always craving after news and excitement, at the very moment 
when destruction was impending over their liberties. And they are 


1 Tennemann. poses of education. 
2 For the schools of Tarsus, see pp. 5 See Gibbon, xl. 
18, 87, 88. 6 See Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 
3 See above, p. 278, and the note. 7 Basil and Gregory Nazianzene were 


4 Between the visits of St. Paul and students together at Athens from 351 
Pausanias, Hadrian made vast addi- to 355. Julian was there at the same 
tions to the buildings of Athens, and time. 
gave large endowments for the pur- 
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described in the same manner, on the occasion of St. Paul’s visit, 
as giving their whole leisure to telling and hearing something 
newer than the latest news (Acts xvii. 21). Among those who 
sauntered among the plane-trees' of the Agcra, and gathered in 
knots under the porticoes, eagerly discussing the questions of the 
day, were philosophers, in the garb of their several sects, ready for 
any new question, on which they might exercise their subtlety or 
display their rhetoric. Among the other philosophers, the Stoics 
and Epicureans would more especially be encountered ; for the 
‘Painted Porch’? of Zeno was in the Agora itself, and the ‘Garden ’* 
of the rival sect was not far distant. To both these classes of 
hearers and talkers—both the mere idlers and the professors of 
philosophy—any question connected with a new religion was pecu- 
liarly welcome ; for Athens gave a ready acceptance to all supersti- 
tions and ceremonies, and was glad to find food for credulity or 
scepticism, ridicule or debate. To this motley group of the Agora, 
St. Paul made known the two great subjects he had proclaimed from 
city to city. He spoke aloud of ‘Jesus and the Resurrection,’ *— 
of that Name which is above every name,—that consummation 
which awaits all the generations of men who have successively 
passed into the sleep of death. He was in the habit of conversing 
‘daily’ on these subjects with those whom hemet. His varied ex~ 
perience of men, and his familiarity with many modes of thought, 
enabled him to present these subjects in such a way as to arrest at- 
tention. As regards the philosophers, he was providentially prepared 
for his collision with them. It was not the first time he had 
encountered them.* His own native city was a city of philosophers, 
and was especially famous (as we have remarked before) for a long 
line of eminent Stoics, and he was doubtless familiar with their 
language and opinions. 

Two different impressions were produced by St. Paul’s words, 
according to the disposition of those who heard him. Some said 
that he was amere ‘ babbler,’ ® and received him with contemptuous 
derision. Others took a more serious view, and, supposing that he 
was endeavouring to introduce new objects of worship,’ had their 
curiosity excited, and were desirous to hear more. If we suppose a 
distinct allusion, in these two classes, to the two philosophical sects 


1 See above, p. 274. It is, of course, 


: : the ground, and it is so used in the 
impossible to prove that Cimon’s plane- 


Birds of Aristophanes. Hence, second- 


trees were succeeded by others; but a 
boulevard is commonly renewed, when 
a city recovers from its disasters. 

2 For the ‘ Stoa Pecile,’ see above, 
p: 278. 

3 See again above, p. 278. 

4 Acts xvii. 18. 

5 See Chap. III. p. 88. Two of the 
most influential of the second genera- 
tion of Stoics were Antipater of Tarsus 
and Zeno of Tarsus, Chrysippus also 
is said by Strabo to have been a native 
of the same place. 

6 The Greek word here means pro- 
perly a bird that picks up seeds from 


arily, it may mean a pauper who prowls 
about the market-place, or a parasite 
who lives by his wits, and hence ‘a 
contemptible and worthless person.’ 
Or, from the perpetual chattering or 
chirping of such birds, the word may 
denote an idle ‘ babbler.’ 

7 Acts xvii. 18. These are the very 
words used in the accusation against 
Socrates. The term ‘demon’ is pro- 
bably here used quite generally. This 
is the only place where it occurs in the 
Acts of the Apostles. See the remarks 
which have been made before on this 
subject, pp. 229-282. 
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which have just been mentioned, we have no difficulty in seeing that 
the Epicureans were those who, according to their habit, received 
the new doctrine with ridicule,—while the Stoics, ever tolerant of 
the popular mythology, were naturally willing to hear of the new 
“dzmons’ which this foreign teacher was proposing to introduce 
among the multitude of Athenian gods and heroes. Or we may 
imagine that the two classes denote the philosophers on the one 
hand, who heard with scorn the teaching of a Jewish stranger un- 
trained in the language of the schools,—and the vulgar crowd on 
the other, who would easily entertain suspicion (as in the case of 
Socrates) against anyone seeking to cast dishonour on the national 
divinities, or would at least be curious to hear more of this foreign 
and new religion. It is not, however, necessary to make any such 
definite distinction between those who derided and those who 
listened. Two such classes are usually found among those to whom 
truth is presented. When Paul came among the Athenians, he 
came ‘not with enticing words of man’s wisdom,’ and to some of 
the ‘Greeks ’ who heard him, the Gospel was ‘ foolishness ;’ ! while 
in others there was at least that curiosity which is sometimes made 
the path whereby the highest truth enters the mind ; and they 
sought to have a fuller and more deliberate exposition of the mys- 
terious subjects, which now for the first time had been brought 
before their attention. 

The place to which they took him was the summit of the hill of 
Areopagus, where the most awful court of judicature had sat from 
time immemorial, to pass sentence on the greatest criminals, and to 
decide the most solemn questions connected with religion. The 
judges sat in the open air, upon seats hewn out in the rock, on a 
platform which was ascended by a flight of stone steps immediately 
from the Agora.” On this spot a long series of awful causes, con- 
nected with crime and religion, had been determined, beginning with 
the legendary trial of Mars, which gave to the place its name of 
‘Mars’ Hill.’ A temple of the god,* as we have seen, was on the 
brow of the eminence ; and an additional solemnity was given to 
the place by the sanctuary of the Furies,* in a broken cleft of the 


1 See 1 Cor. i. 18—ii. 5. 

2 The number of steps is sixteen. 
See Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 
p- 73. ‘Sixteen stone steps cut in the 
rock, at its south-east angle, lead up 
to the hill of the Areopagus from the 
valley of the Agora, which lies between 
it and the Pnyx. This angle seems to 
be the point of the hill on which the 
council of the Areopagus sat. Imme- 
diately above the steps, on the level of 
the hill, is a bench of stone excavated 
in the limestone rock, forming three 
sides of a quadrangle, like a triclinium : 
it faces the south: on its east and 
west side is a raised block: the former 
may, perhaps, have been the tribunal, 
the two latter the rude stones which 
Pausanias saw here, and which are 
described by Euripides as assigned, 


the one to the accuser, the other to the 
criminal, in the causes which were 
tried in this court.’ The stone seats 
are intermediate in position to the 
sites of the Temple of Mars and the 
Sanctuary of the Eumenides, men- 
tioned below. 

3 This temple was on the southern 
slope of the Areopagus, immediately 
above the Agora, near the Eponymi 
and the statue of Demosthenes. 

4 In harmony with the euphemistic 
titles given by the Athenians to these 
dread goddesses, Pausanias says that 
their statues in this place had nothing 
ferocious in their aspect. The prox- 
imity of this sanctuary to the Areopa- 
gite court must have tended to give 
additional solemnity to the place. 
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rock, immediately below the judges’ seats. Even in the political 
decay of Athens, this spot and this court were regarded by the 
people with superstitious reverence.' It was a scene with which the 
dread recollections of centuries were associated. It was a place of 
silent awe in the midst of the gay and frivolous city. Those who 
withdrew to the Areopagus from the Agura, came, as it were, into 
the presence of a higher power. No place in Athens was so suitable 
for a discourse upon the mysteries of religion. We are not, how- 
ever, to regard St. Paul’s discourse on the Areopagus as a formal 
defence, in a trial before the court.* The whole aspect of the nar- 
rative in the Acts, and the whole tenor of the discourse itself, 
militate against this supposition. The words, half-derisive, half- 
courteous, addressed to the Apostle before he spoke to his audience, 
‘ May we know what this new doctrine is?’ are not like the words 
which would have been addressed to a prisoner at the bar ; and still 
more unlike a judge’s sentence are the words with which he was 
dismissed at the conclusion, ‘We will hear thee again of this 
matter.’° Nor is there anything in the speech itself of a really 
apologetic character, as anyone may perceive, on comparing it with 
the defence of Socrates. Moreover, the verse* which speaks so 
strongly of the Athenian love of novelty and excitement is so in- 
troduced, as to imply that curiosity was the motive of the whole 
proceeding. We may, indeed, admit that there was something of 
a mock solemnity in this adjournment from the Agora to the Areo- 
pagus. The Athenians took the Apostle from the tumult of public 
discussion, to the place which was at once most convenient and 
most appropriate. There was everything in the place to incline the 
auditors, so far as they were seriously disposed at all, to a reverent 
and thoughtful attention. It is probable that Dionysius,® with 
other Areopagites, were on the judicial seats. And a vague recol- 
lection of the dread thoughts associated by poetry and tradition 
with the Hill of Mars, may have solemnised the minds of some of 
those who crowded up the stone steps with-the Apostle, and clus- 
tered round the summit of the hill, to hear his announcement of the 
new divinities. 

There is no point in the annals of the first planting of Christianity 


1 In some respects it seems that the sity of the Athenians. Unless it were 


influence of the court was increased 
under the Romans. 

2 Some are of opinion that he was 
forcibly apprehended and put on a for- 
mal trial. It may be argued that, if 
a public address was all that was re- 
quired, the Pnyx would have been 
more suitable than the Areopagus. 
But we need not suppose the crowd 
about St. Paul to have been very 
great; and though the Pnyx might be 
equally accessible from the Agora, and 
more convenient for a general address, 
the Areopagus was more appropriate 
for a discourse upon religion. We are 
disposed, too, to lay great stress on the 
verse (21) which speaks of the curi- 


meant to be emphatic, it would almost 
have the appearance of an interpola- 
tion. The phrase in ver. 19is a word 
of general import. See Acts ix. 27. 

® There is indeed an apparent re- 
semblance between Acts xvii. 32, and 
Acts xxiv. 25, but even in the latter 
passage, Felix is rather setting aside 
an irksome subject than giving a judi- 
cial decision. 

4 Acts xvii. 21. 

® Tradition says that he was the 
first bishop of Athens. The writings 
attributed to him, which were once so 
famous, are now acknowledged to be 
spurious. 
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which seizes so powerfully on the imagination of those who are 
familiar with the history of the ancient world. Whether we ccntrast 
the intense earnestness of the man who spoke, with the frivolous 
character of those who surrounded him,—or compare the certain 
truth and awful meaning of the Gospel he revealed, with the worth- 
less polytheism which had made Athens a proverb in the earth,— 
or even think of the mere words uttered that day in the clear 
atmosphere, on the summit of Mars’ Hill, in connection with the 
objects of art, temples, statues, and altars, which stood round on 
every side,—we feel that the moment was, and was intended to be, 
full of the most impressive teaching for every age of the world. 
Close to the spot where he stood was the Temple of Mars. The 
sanctuary ‘of the Kumenides was immediately below him; the 
Parthenon of Minerva facing him above. Their presence seemed to 
challenge the assertion in which he declared here, that in TEMPLES 
made with hands the Deity does not dwell. In front of him, towering 
from its pedestal on the rock of the Acropolis,—as the Borromean 
Colossus, which at this day, with outstretched hand, gives its bene- 
diction to the low village of Arona; or as the brazen statue of the 
armed angel, which from the summit of the Castel S. Angelo spreads 
its wings over the city of Rome,—was the bronze Colossus of 
Minerva, armed with spear, shield, and helmet, as the champion of 
Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, he pronounced that the 
Deity was not to be likened either to that, the work of Phidias, or to 
other forms in gold, silver, or stone, graven by art, and man’s device, 
which peopled the scene before him.’?! Wherever his eye was 
turned, it saw a succession of such statues and buildings in every 
variety of form and situation. On the rocky ledges on the south 
side of the Acropolis, and in the midst of the hum of the Agora, 
were the ‘objects of devotion’ already described. And in the 
northern parts of the city, which are equally visible from the Areo- 
pagus, on the level spaces, and on every eminence, were similar 
objects, to which we have made no allusion,—and especially that 
Temple of Theseus, the national hero, which remains in unimpaired 
beauty, to enable us to imagine what Athens was when this temple 
was only one among the many ornaments of that city, which was 
‘crowded with idols.’ 

In this scene St. Paul spoke, probably in his wonted attitude,’ 
‘stretching out his hand ;’ his bodily aspect still showing what he 
had suffered from weakness, toil, and pain ;* and the traces of sad- 
ness and anxiety mingled on his countenance with the expression 
of unshaken faith. Whatever his personal appearance may have 
been, we know the words which he spoke. And we are struck with 
the more admiration, the more narrowly we scrutinise the character- 
istics of his address. To defer for the present all consideration of 
its manifold adaptations to the various characters of his auditors, we 
may notice how truly it was the outpouring of the emotions which, 
at the time, had possession of his soul. The mouth spoke out of the 


1 Wordsworth’s Athens and Aitica, by temples. 
p. 77. The word ‘graven’ (Acts xvii. 2 See p. 139 and the note. 
29) should be noticed. The Apostle 3 See the account of what took place 
was surrounded by scu/pture as well as. at Philippi, and compare p. 251, 
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of the heart. With anardent and enthusiastic eloquence he 
ue to the feelings which had been excited by all thathe had 
seen around him in Athens. We observe, also, how the whole 
course of the oration was regulated by his own peculiar prudence. 
He was placed in a position, when he might easily have been 
ensnared into the use of words which would have brought down 
upon him the indignation of all the city. Had he begun by 
attacking the national gods in the midst of their sanctuaries and 
with the Areopagites on the seats near him, he would have been in 
almost as great danger as Socrates before him. Yet he not only 
avoids the snare, but uses the very difficulty of his position to make 
a road to the convictions of those who heard him. He becomes a 
Heathen to the Heathen. He does not say that he is introducing 
new divinities. He rather implies the contrary, and gently draws his 
hearers away from polytheism by telling them that he was making 
known the God whom they themselves were ignorantly endeavouring 
to worship. And if the speech is characterised by St. Paul’s pru- 
dence, it is marked by that wisdom of his Divine Master, which is 
’ the pattern of all Christian teaching. As our Blessed Lord used the 
tribute-money for the instruction of His disciples, and drew living 
lessons from the water in the well of Samaria, so the Apostle of the 
Gentiles employed the familiar objects of Athenian life to tell them 
of what was close to them, and yet they knew not. He had care- 
fully observed the outward appearance of the city. He had seen 
an altar with an expressive, though humiliating, inscription. And, 
using this inscription as a text,’ he spoke to them, as follows, the 
Words of Eternal Wisdom. 


Their altarsto ‘Ye men of Athens, all things which I behold bear Acts 
papsprove witness to your carefulness in religion.? For as I 22 
sire tower hip passed through your city, and beheld the objects of 23 
gnoaning, Your worship, I found amongst them an altar with this 
inscription, TO THE? UNKNOWN GOD. Whom, 
therefore, ye worship, though ye know Him not, 
Him declare I unto you. 
ee God, who made the world and all things therein, 24 
temples of the seeing that He is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
needs the not in temples made with hands.4 Neither is He 25 


' The altar erected to Pity, above 
alluded to, was once used in a similar 
manner. ‘The Athenians were about 
to introduce gladiatorial shows, and 
Demonax the Cynic said: ‘Do not do 
this till you have first thrown down 
the altar of Pity.’ 

2 The mistranslation of this verse in 
the Authorised Version is much to be 
regretted, because it entirely destroys 
the graceful courtesy of St. Paul’s 
opening address, and represents him 
as beginning his speech by offending 
his audience. 

3 Although there is no article before 
the adjective, yet we need not scruple 


to retain the definite article of the Au- 
thorised Version; for although, if we 
take the expression by itself, ‘To 4N 
Unknown God’ would be a more cor- 
rect translation, yet if we consider the 
probable origin (see above) of these 
altars erected to unknown gods, it will 
be evident that ‘To THF Unknown 
God’ would be quite as near the sense 
of the inscription upon any particular 
one of such altars. Each particular 
altar was devoted to the unknown god 
to whom it properly belonged, though 
which of the gods it might be the de- 
dicator knew not, 

« Here again (as at Antioch in Pisi- 


27 habitation. 


x.] 
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served by the hands of men, as though He needed service of His 
anything ; for it is He that giveth unto all life, and 


26 breath, and all things. 


creatures. 


And He made of one blood ! 


all the nations of mankind, to dwell upon the face of 
the whole earth ; and ordained to each the appointed 
seasons of their existence, and the bounds of their 


That they should seek God,? if haply man was 


they might feel after Him and find Him, though He she'shiabw- 


ing God, and 


be not far from every one of us, for in Him we live ought not to 


have fallen 


23and move and have our being; as certain also of into the follies 


your own poets * have said 


‘For we are also His offspring.’ 


of idolatry, 
even where it 
was adorned 
by the art of 
Phidias. 


Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by the art and device 


of man. 


Howbeit, those past times of ignorance God hath Goa had over- 


overlooked ; 4 


looked the 


but now He commandeth all men past, but now 


calls the world 


31 everywhere to repent, because He hath appointed to prepare for 


Christ’s judg- 


a day wherein He will judge the world in right- ment. 


eousness, by that Man whom He hath ordained ; 


Christ’s mis- 


E Le 
whereof He hath given assurance unto all,° in that Ghrsts mis, 


He hath raised Him from the dead. 


by his resur- 
rection. 


St. Paul was here suddenly interrupted, as was no doubt fre- 
quently the case with his speeches both to Jews and Gentiles. 
Some of those who listened broke out into laughter and derision. 
The doctrine of the ‘resurrection’ was to them ridiculous, as the 
notion of equal religious rights with the ‘Gentiles’ was offensive 


dia) we find St. Paul employing the 
eee words of St. Stephen. Acts vii. 
8. 

1¢Of one blood; excluding the 
boastful assumption of a different ori- 
gin claimed by the Greeks for them- 
selves over the barbarians. It is not 
necessary to take the words together 
so as to mean ‘ He caused to dwell,’ as 
some interpreters maintain, 

2 The reading of MSS. A. B. G. H. 
&e. (¢ God,’ not ‘ Lord’) is the best. 

3 The quotation is from Aratus, a 
Greek poet, who was a native of Cili- 
cia, a circumstance which would, per- 


haps, account for St. Paul’s familiarity 
with his writings. His astronomical 
poems were so celebrated, that Ovid 
declares his fame will live as long as 
the sun and moon endure. How little 
did the Athenian audience imagine 
that the poet’s immortality would 
really be owing to the quotation made 
by the despised provincial who ad- 
dressed them. Nearly the same words 
occur also in the hymn of Cleanthes. 
[See p. 4, n. 2, and p. 284, n. 4, The 
opening lines of this hymn have been 
thus translated :— 


‘Thou, who amid the Jmmortals art thronéd the highest in glory, 
Giver and Lord of life, who by law disposest of all things, 
Known by many a name, yet One Almighty for ever, 


Hail, O Zeus! for to Thee should each mortal voice be uplifted : 
Offspring are we too of thine, we and all that is mortal around us.’ 


4 See notes upon St. Paul’s speech 
at Lystra. It should be observed that 
no such metaphor as ‘ winked at’ is to 


H.] 
be found in the original. 

5 Observe the coincidence between 
this sentiment and that in Rom. i, 4. 
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and intolerable to the Hebrew audience at Jerusalem.‘ Others of 
those who were present on the Areopagus said, with courteous indif- 
ference, that they would ‘hear him again on the subject.’ The 
words were spoken in the spirit of Felix, who had no due sense of 
the importance of the matter, and who waited for ‘a convenient 
season.’ Thus, amidst the derision of some, and the indifference 
of others,? St. Paul was dismissed, and the assembly dispersed. 
But though the Apostle ‘departed’ thus ‘from among them,’ 
and though most of his hearers appeared to be unimpressed, yet 
many of them may have carried away in their hearts the seeds of 
truth, destined to grow up into the maturity of Christian faith and 
practice. We cannot fail to notice how the sentences of this inter- 
rupted speech are constructed to meet the cases in succession of 
every class of which the audience was composed. Each word in 
the address is adapted at once to win and to rebuke. The Athenians 
were proud of everything that related to the origin of their race and 
the home where they dwelt. St. Paul tells them that he was struck 
by the aspect of their city ; but he shows them that the place and 
the time appointed for each nation’s existence are parts of one great 
scheme of Providence ; and that one God is the common Father of 
all nations of the earth. For the general and more ignorant popu- 
lation, some of whom were doubtless listening, a word of approbation 
is bestowed on the care they gave to the highest of all concerns ; 
but they are admonished that idolatry degrades all worship, and 
leads men away from true notions of the Deity. That more educated 
and more imaginative class of hearers, who delighted in the diversi- 
fied mythology which personified the operations of nature, and local- 
ised the divine presence * in sanctuaries adorned by poetry and art, 
are led from the thought of their favourite shrines and customary 
sacrifices, to views of that awful Being who is the Lord of heayen 
and earth, and the one Author of universal life. ‘Up to a certain 
point in this high view of the Supreme Being, the philosopher of the 
Garden, as well as of the Porch, might listen with wonder and ad- 
miration. It soared, indeed, high above the vulgar religion; but in 
the lofty and serene Deity, who disdained to dwell in the earthly 
temple, and needed nothing from the hand of man, the Epicurean 
might almost suppose that he heard the language of his own teacher. 
But the next sentence, which asserted the providence of God as the 
active, creative energy,—as the conservative, the ruling, the or- 
daining principle,—annihilated at once the atomic theory, and the 
government of blind chance, to which Epicurus ascribed the origin 
and preservation of the universe.’ And when the Stoic heard the 
Apostle say that we ought to rise to the contemplation of the Deity 
without the intervention of earthly objects, and that we live and 
move and have our being in Him—it might have seemed like an 


1 Acts xxii. 22. &e. See Wordsworth. 


2 Some commentators find again in 
these two classes the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans. It is not necessary to make 
80 precise a division. P 

3 The sacred grottoes in the rocks 
within view from the Areopagus should 
be remembered, as well as the temples 


* Milman’s J?istory of Christianity, 
vol. ii. p. 18. See his observations on 
the whole speech. He remarks, in a 
note, the coincidence of St. Paul’s 
‘needing nothing’ with the ‘nibil 
indiga nostri ’ of the Epicurean Ly- 
cretius, 


‘ 


3 


~ 
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echo of his own thought '—until the proud philosopher learnt that 
it was no pantheistic diffusion of power and order of which the 
Apostle spoke, but a living centre of government and love—that 
the world was ruled, not by the iron necessity of Fate, but by the 
providence of a personal God—and that from the proudest philoso- 
pher repentance and meek submission were sternly exacted. Above 
all, we are called upon to notice how the attention of the whole 
audience is concentered at the last upon Jesus Curist, though 
His name is not mentioned in the whole speech. Before St. Paul 
was taken to the Areopagus, he had been preaching ‘ Jesus and the 
resurrection ;’* and though his discourse was interrupted, this was 
the last impression he left on the minds of those who heard him. 
And the impression was such as not merely to excite or gratify an 
intellectual curiosity, but to startle and search the conscience. Not 
only had a revival from the dead been granted to that man whom 
God had ordained—but a day had been appointed on which by 
Him the world must be judged in righteousness. 

Of the immediate results of this speech we have no further 
knowledge, than that Dionysius,’ a member of the Court of Areo- 
pagus, and a woman whose name was Damaris,' with some others, 
were induced to join themselves to the Apostle, and became converts 
to Christianity. How long St. Paul stayed in Athens, and with what 
success, cannot possibly be determined. He does not appear to 
have been driven away by any tumult or persecution. We are 
distinctly told that he waited for some time at Athens, till Silas and 
Timotheus should join him; and there is some reason for believing 
that the latter of these companions did rejoin him in Athens, and 
was dispatched again forthwith to Macedonia.” The Apostle him- 
self remained in the province of Achaia, and took up his abode at 
its capital on the Isthmus. He inferred, or it was revealed to him, 
that the Gospel would meet with a more cordial reception there than 
at Athens. And it is a serious and instructive fact that the mercan- 
tile populations of Thessalonica and Corinth received the message 
of God with greater readiness than the highly educated and polished 
Athenians. Two letters to the Thessalonians, and two to the Co- 
rinthians, remain to attest the flourishing state of those Churches. 
But we possess no letter written by St. Paul to the Athenians; and 
we do not read that he was ever in Athens again.°® 

Whatever may have been the immediate results of St. Paul’s 
sojourn at Athens, its real fruits are those which remain to us still. 
That speech on the Areopagus is an imperishable monument of the 
first victory of Christianity over Paganism. To make a sacred 


! This strikes us the more forcibly 
if the quotation is from the Stoic 
Cleanthes. See above. 

2 Acts xvii. 18. 

3 See above, p. 290, n. 5. 

4 Nothing is known of Damaris, 
But, considering the seclusion of the 
Greek women, the mention of her name, 
and apparently in connection with the 
crowd on the Areopagus, is remarkable. 

» See i Thess, ui. 1. For the move- 


ments of Silas and Timotheus about 
this time, see the note at p. 302. 

6 The church of Athens appears to 
have been long in a very weak state. 
In the time of the Antonines, Pagan- 
ism was almost as flourishing there as 
ever. The Christian community seems 
at one time to have been entirely dis- 
persed, and to have been collected again 
about A.D. 165. See Leake, p. 60. 
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application of the words used by the Athenian historian,’ it was 
‘no mere effort for the moment,’ but it is a ‘ perpetual possession,’ 
wherein the Church finds ever fresh supplies of wisdom and guidance. ~ 
It is in Athens we learn what is the highest point to which unassisted 
human nature can attain ; and here we learn also the language which 
the Gospel addresses to a man cn his proudest eminence of unaided 
strength. God, in His providence, Has preserved to us, in fullest 
profusion, the literature which unfolds to us all the life of the 
Athenian people, in its glory and its shame; and He has ordained 
that one conspicuous passage in the Holy Volume should be the 
speech, in which His servant addressed that people as ignorant 
idolaters, called them to repentance, and warned them of judgment. 
And it can hardly be deemed profane, if we trace to the same Divine 
Providence the preservation of the very imagery which surrounded 
the speaker—not only the sea, and the mountains, and the sky, 
which change not with the decay of nations—but even the very 
temples, which remain, after wars and revolutions, on their ancient 
pedestals in astonishing perfection. We are thus provided with a 
poetic and yet a truthful commentary on the words that were 
spoken once for all at Athens; and Art and Nature have been com- 
missioned from above to enframe the portrait of that Apostle, who 
stands for ever on the Areopagus as the teacher of the Gentiles. 


Coin of Athens,? 


: Thue, i, 22. re _ Statue of Minerva Promachus, facing 
“ Krom the British Museum. This the west. 
coin shows the position of the colossal 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Letters to Thessalonica written from Corinth—Expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome.—Aquila and Priscilla—St. Paul’s Labours.—Arrival of Timothy and 
Silas— First Epistle to the Thessalonians.—St. Paul is opposed by the Jews, 
and turns to the Gentiles—His Vision.— Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
—Continued Residence in Corinth. 


WueEn St. Paul went from Athens to Corinth, he entered on a scene 
very different from that which he had left. It is not merely that 
his residence was transferred from a free Greek city to a Roman 
colony ; as would have been the case had he been moving from 
Thessalonica to Philippi. His present journey took him from a 
quiet provincial town to the busy metropolis of a province, and from 
the seclusion of an ancient university to the seat of government and 
trade.* Once there had been a time, in the flourishing age of the 
Greek republics, when Athens had been politically greater than 
Corinth: but now that the little territories of the Levantine cities 
were fused into the larger political divisions of the empire, Athens 
had only the memory of its pre-eminence, while Corinth held the 
keys of commerce and swarmed with a crowded population. Both 
cities had recently experienced severe vicissitudes, but a spell was 
on the fortunes of the former, and its character remained more en- 
tirely Greek than that of any other place :* while the latter rose from 
its ruins, a new and splendid city, on the Isthmus between its two 
seas, where a multitude of Greeks and Jews gradually united them- 
selves with the military colonists sent by Julius Cesar from Italy,‘ 
and were kept in order by the presence of a Roman proconsul.° 
The connection of Corinth with the life of St. Paul and the early 
progress of Christianity, is so close and eventful, that no student of 
Holy Writ ought to be satisfied without obtaining as correct and 
clear an idea as possible of its social condition, and its relation to 
other parts of the Empire. This subject will be considered in the 


by Athens. But Julius Cesar esta- 


1 See above, p. 257. 
blished the city on the Isthmus, in the 


2 A journey in the first century 
from Athens to Corinth might almost 
be compared to a journey, in the 
eighteenth, from Oxford to London. 
For the probabilities of St. Paul’s actual 
route, see notes on p. 319. 

3 See the preceding 
Athens. 

4 At the close of the Republic Corinth 
was entirely destroyed. Thus we find 
Cicero travelling, not by Corinth, but 


chapter on 


form of a colony; and the mercantile 
populaticn flocked back to their old 
place; so that Corinth rose with great 
rapidity, till it was a city of the second 
rank in the Empire. The historical 
details will be given in the next chapter. 

5 Acts xviii. 12 shows that the pro- 
vinee of Achaia was proconsular. Sce, 
under Cyprus, pp. 115-J17. 
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succeeding chapter. At present another topic demands our chief 
attention. We are now arrived at that point in the life of St. Paul 
when his first Epistles were written. This fact is ascertained, not 
by any direct statements either in the Acts or the Epistles themselves, 
but by circumstantial evidence derived from a comparison of these 
documents with one another.’ Such a comparison enables us to 
perceive that the Apostle’s mind, on his arrival at Corinth, was still 
turning with affection and anxiety towards his converts at Thessalo- 
nica. In the midst of all his labours at the Isthmus, his thoughts 
were continually with those whom he had left in Macedonia; and 
though the narrative? tells us only of his tent-making and preaching 
in the metropolis of Achaia, we discover, on a closer inquiry, that the 
Letters to the Thessalonians were written at this particular crisis. 
It would be interesting, in the case of any man whose biography has 
been thought worth preserving, to find that letters full of love and 
wisdom had been written at a time when no traces would have been 
discoverable, except in the letters themselves, of the thoughts which 
had been occupying the writer’s mind. ~Such unexpected association 
of the actions done in one place with affection retained towards 
another, always seems to add to our personal knowledge of the man 
whose history we may be studying, and to our interest in the pur- 
suits which were the occupation of his life. This is peculiarly true 
in the case of the first Christian correspondence, which has been pre- 
served to the Church. Such has ever been the iniluence of letter- 
writing,—its power in bringing those who are distant near to one 
another, and reconciling those who are in danger of being estranged ; 
such especially has been the influence of Christian letters in de- 
veloping the growth of faith and love, and binding together the dis- 
located members of the body of Our Lord, and in making each 
generation in succession the teacher of the next,—that we have 
good reason to take these Epistles to the Thessalonians as the one 
chief subject of the present chapter. The earliest occurrences which 
took place at Corinth must first be mentioned: but for this a few 
pages will suftice. 

The reasons which determined St. Paul to come to Corinth (over 
and above the discouragemen he seems to have met with in Athens) 
were, probably, twofold. In vhe first place, it was a large mercantile 
city, In immediate connection with Rome and the West of the 
Mediterranean, with Thessalonica and Ephesus in the Aigean, and 
with Antioch and Alexandria in the East. The Gospel once esta- 
blished in Corinth, would rapidly spread everywhere. And, again, 
from the very nature of the city, the Jews established there were 
numerous. Communities of scattered Israelites were found in various 
parts of the province of Achaia,—in Athens, as we have recently 
seen,*—in Argos, as we learn from Philo,—in Bceotia and Eubcea. 
But their chief settlement must necessarily have been in that city, 
which not only gave opportunities of trade by land along the Isthmus 
between the Morea and the Continent, but received in its two har- 


See the arguments below, p. 304, 3 For full details, 
chapter. 
4 See the preceding chapter, p. 280, 


see the next 
n. 2 


4 Acts xviii, 1-4, 


r 
5 
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bours the ships of the Eastern and Western seas. A religion which 
was first to be planted in the synagogue, and was thence intended to 
scatter its seeds over all parts of the earth, could nowhere find a 
more favourable soil than among the Hebrew families at Corinth. ! 

At this particular time there was a greater number of Jews in 
the city than usual; for they had lately been banished from Rome 
by command of the Emperor Claudius.’ The history of this edict ig 
involved in some obscurity. But there are abundant passages in the 
cotemporary Heathen writers which show the suspicion and dislike 
with which the Jews were regarded.* Notwithstanding the general 
toleration, they were violently persecuted by three successive Em- 
perors ;* and there is good reason for identifying the edict men- 
tioned by St. Luke with that alluded to by Suetonius, who says that 
Claudius drove the Jews from Rome because they were incessantly 
raising tumults at the instigation of a certain Chrestus.’ Much has 
been written concerning this sentence of the biographer of the 
Ceesars. Some have held that there was really a Jew called Chrestus, 
who had excited political disturbances, others that the name is used 
by mistake for Christus, and that the disturbances had arisen from 
the Jewish expectations concerning the Messiah, or Christ. It seems 
to us that the last opinion is partially true ; but that we must trace 
this movement not merely to the vague Messianic idea entertained 
by the Jews, but to the events which followed the actual appearance 
of the Christ. We have seen how the first progress of Christianity 
had been the occasion of tumult among the Jewish communities in 
the provinces® ; and there is no reason why the same might not 
have happened in the capital itself.7 Nor need we be surprised at 
the inaccurate form in which the name occurs, when we remember 
how loosely more careful writers than Suetonius express themselves 
concerning the affairs of the Jews.* Chrestus was a common name ;? 
Christus was not: and we have a distinct statement by Tertullian 
and Lactantius!° that in their day the former was often used for the 
latter." 

Among the Jews who had been banished from Rome by Claudius 
and had settled for a time at Corinth, were two natives of Pontus, 
whose names were Aquila and Priscilla.'* We have seen before 


1 See what has been said above on 
Thessalonica. 

2 Acts xviii. 2. 

3 Tacitus, for instance, and Juvenal. 
See the quotation from Cice 9, p. 233, 
n, 4. 

4 Four thousand Jews or Jewish pro- 
selytes were sent as convicts by Tibe- 
rius to the island of Sardinia. ‘The 
more directly religious persecution of 
Caligula has been mentioned previ- 
ously, Chap. IV. p. 92. 

5 The words are quoted p. 233, n. 5. 
Compare p. 256. 

6 In Asia Minor (Chap. VI.), and 
more especially in Thessalonica and 
Bercea (Chap. IX.) 


7 Christianity must have been more 
or less known in Rome since the return 
of the Italian Jews from Pentecost 
(Acts ii.). 

8 Even Tacitus. 

9 Moreover, Christus and Chrestus 
are pronounced alike in Romaic. 

10 See the passages quoted by Dean 
Milman (Hist. of Christianity, 1. p. 430), 
who remarks that these tumults at 
Rome, excited by the mutual hostility 
of Jews and Christians, imply that 
Christianity must already have made 
considerable progress there. 

1 See pp. 99, 100, and Tac. Ann, 
xv. 44. 

12 Acts xviii. 2. 
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(Chap. VIII.) that Pontus denoted a province of Asia Minor on the 
shores of the Euxine, and we have noticed some political facts which 
tended to bring this province into relations with Judza.' Though, 
indeed, it is hardly necessary to allude to this: for there were Jewish 
colonies over every part of Asia Minor, and we are expressly told that 
Jews from Pontus heard St. Peter’s first sermon®* and read his first 
Epistle. Aquila and Priscilla were, perhaps, of that number. 
Their names have a Roman form ;* and we may conjecture that 
they were brought into some connection with a Roman family, similar 
to that which we have supposed to have existed in the case of St. 
Paul himself.* We find they were on the present occasion forced 
to leave Rome ; and we notice that they are afterwards addressed *® 
as residing there again ; so that it is reasonable to suppose that 
the metropolis was their stated residence. Yet we observe that 
they frequently travelled ; and we trace them on the Asiatic coast 
on two distinct occasions, separated by a wide interval of time. 
First, before their return to Italy (Acts xviii. 18, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19), and again, shortly before the martyrdom of St. Paul (2 Tim. 
iv. 19), we find them at Ephesus. From the manner in which 
they are referred to as having Christian meetings in their houses, 
both at Ephesus and Rome,’ we should be inclined to conclude that 
they were possessed of some considerable wealth. The trade at 
which they laboured, or which at least they superintended, was the 
manufacture of tents,* the demand for which must have been con- 
tinual in that age of travelling,—while the ciliciwm,® or hair-cloth, 
of which they were made, could easily be procured at every large 
town in the Levant. 

A question has been raised as to whether Aquila and Priscilla 
were already Christians, when they met with St. Paul.!° Though it 
is certainly possible that they may have been converted at Rome, 
we think, on the whole, that this was probably not the case. They 


1 Especially the marriage of Polemo 
with Berenice, p. 20 and p. 190. 

2 Acts ii. 9. 

Sot Pet. a. ae 

4 See p. 122, also p. 39. From the 
mention of Priscilla as St. Paul’s 
‘fellow-labourer,’ and as one of the 
instructors of Apollos, we might natu- 
rally infer that she was a woman of 
good education. Her name appears in 
2 Tim. iy. 19 (also, according to the 
best MSS., in Rom. xvi. 3), under the 
form ‘Prisca.’ So, in Latin authors, 
‘Livia’ and ‘ Livilla, ‘ Drusa’ and 
‘ Drusilla,’ are used of the same person. 
Prisca is well known as a Roman name. 

It is well worthy of notice that in 
both cases St. Paul mentions the name 
of Priscilla before that of Aquila. This 
conveys the impression that she was 
the more energetic character of the two. 
See the notice of these two Christians 
by the Archdeacon Evans (Script. 


Bivog.), and his remarks on the pro- 
bable usefulness of Priscilla with refer- 
ence to female converts, the training of 
Deaconesses, &c. Compare the note on 
Rom. xvi. 3. 

5 Pp, 38. 

8 Rom. xvi. 3. 

7 Rom, xvi. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

8 Many meanings have been given 
by the commentators to the word,— 
weavers of tapestry, saddlers, mathe- 
matical instrument makers, rope- 
makers, But nothing is so probable 
as that they were simply makers of 
those hair-cloth tents, which are still 
in constant use in the Levant. That 
they were manufacturers of the cloth 
itself is less likely. 

® An account of this cloth is given 
. ‘ape II. p. 40. See p. 134, and p. 

10 See the various commentators. 
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are simply classed with the other Jews who were expelled by Clau- 
dius ; and we are told that the reason why St. Paul ‘came and 
attached himself to them’! was not because they had a common 
religion, but because they had a common trade. There is no doubt, 
however, that the connection soon resulted in their conversion to 
Christianity.” The trade which St. Paul’s father had taught him in 
his youth* was thus the means of procuring him invaluable asso- 
ciates in the noblest work in which man was ever engaged. No 
higher example can be found of the possibility of combining diligent 
labour in the common things of life with the utmost spirituality of 
mind. Those who might have visited Aquila at Corinth in the 
working-hours, would have found St. Paul quietly occupied with the 
same task as his fellow-labourers. Though he knew the Gospel to 
be a matter of life and death to the soul, he gave himself to an 
ordinary trade with as much zeal as though he had no other occu- 
pation. It is the duty of every man to maintain an honourable 
independence ; and this, he felt, was peculiarly incumbent on him, 
for the sake of the Gospel he came to proclaim.‘ He knew the 
obloquy to which he was likely to be exposed, and he prudently 
prepared for it. The highest motives instigated his diligence in the 
commonest manual toil. And this toil was no hindrance to that 
communion with God, which was his greatest joy, and the source of 
all his peace. While he ‘ laboured, working with his own hands,’ 
among the Corinthians, as he afterwards reminded them,°’—in his 
heart he was praying continually, with thanksgiving, on behalf of 
the Thessalonians, as he says to them himself ® in the letters which 
he dictated in the intervals of his labour. 

This was the first scene of St. Paul’s life at Corinth. For the 
second scene we must turn to the synagogue. The Sabbath’ was a 
day of rest. On that day the Jews laid aside their tent-making and 
their other trades, and, amid the derision of their Gentile neigh- 
bours, assembled in the house of prayer to worship the God of their 
ancestors. There St. Paul spoke to them of the ‘mercy promised 
to their forefathers,’ and of the ‘oath sworn to Abraham,’ being 
‘performed.’ There his countrymen listened with incredulity or 
conviction ; and the tent-maker of Tarsus ‘reasoned’. with them 
and ‘endeavoured to persuade’® both the Jews and the Gentiles 
who were present, to believe in Jesus Christ as the promised Mes- 
siah and the Saviour of the World. : 

While these two employments were proceeding,—the daily labour 
in the workshop, and the weekly discussions in the synagogue,— 
Timotheus and Silas returned from Macedonia.’ The effect produced 


1 Acts xviii. 2. 

2 They were Christians, and able to 
instruct others, when St. Paul left 
them at Ephesus, on his voyage from 
pecialpy to Syria. See Acts xviii. 18, 


3 See p. 40. 

4 See what is said above in reference 
to his labours at Thessalonica, pp. 253, 
254. We shall meet with the same 


subject again in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. 5 ft Cor. iv. 12. 
6 1 Thess. i. 2, ii. 13 ; 2 Thess. i. 11. 
7 See Acts xviii. 4. 
8 This is the sense of the imperfect. 
9 Acts xviii. 5. We may remark 
here, that Silas and Timotheus were 
probably the ‘brethren’ who brought 
the collection mentioned, 2 Cor. xi. 9. 
Compare Phil. iv, 15. 
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by their arrival ' seems to have been an instantaneous increase of the 
zeal and energy with which St. Paul resisted the opposition, which 
was even now beginning to hem in the progress of the truth. The 


1 There are some difficulties and 
differences of opinion, with regard to 
the movements of Silas and Timotheus, 
between the time when St. Paul left 
them in Macedonia and their rejoining 
him in Achaia. 

The facts which are distinctly stated 
are as follows. (1.) Silas and Timo- 
theus were left at Bercea (Acts xvii. 
14) when St. Paul went to Athens. 
We are not told why they were left 
there, or what commissions they re- 
ceived; but the Apostle sent a message 
from Athens (Acts xvii. 15) that they 
_ should follow him with all speed, and 
(Acts xvii, 16) he waited for them 
there. (2.) The Apostle was rejoined 
by them when at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
5). We are not informed how they 
had been employed in the interval, but 
they came ‘from Macedonia.’ It is not 
distinctly said that they came together, 
but the impression at first sight is that 
they did. (8.) St. Paul informs us 
(1 Thess. iii, 1), that he was ‘left in 
Athens alone,’ and that this solitude 
was in consequence of Timothy having 
been sent to Thessalonica (1 Thess. 
ili. 2). Though it is not expressly 
stated that Timothy was sent from 
Athens, the first impression is that he 
was. 

Thus there is a seeming discrepancy 
between the Acts and Epistles; a 
journey of Timotheus to Athens, pre- 
vious to his arrival with Silas at Co- 
rinth, appearing to be mentioned by 
St. Paul, and to be quite unnoticed by 
St. Luke. 

Paley, in the Hore Pauline, says 
that the Epistle ‘virtually asserts that 
Timothy came to the Apostle at Athens,’ 
and assumes that it is ‘necessary’ to 
suppose this, in order to reconcile the 
history with the Epistle. And he points 
out three intimations in the history, 
which make the arrival, though not 
expressly mentioned, extremely pro- 
bable: first, the message that they 
should come with all speed; secondly, 
the fact of his waiting for them; 
thirdly, the absence of any appearance 
of haste in his departure from Athens 
to Corinth. ‘ Paul had ordered Timothy 
to follow him without delay: he waited 
at Athens on purpose that Timothy 
might come up with him, and he stayed 


there as long as his own choice led him 
to continue.’ 

This explanation is satisfactory. But 
two others might be suggested, which 
would equally remove the difficulty. 

It is not expressly said that Timo- 
theus was sent from Athens to Thes- 
salonica. St.Paul was anxious, as we 
have seen, to revisit the Thessalonians ; 
but since he was hindered from doing 
so, it is highly probable (as Hemsen 
and Wieseler suppose) that he may 
have sent Timotheus to them -from 
Berea. Silas might be sent on some 
similar commission, and this would ex- 
plain «vhy the two companions were 
lef: vehind in Macedonia. This would 
necessarily cause St. Paul to be ‘left 
alone in Athens.’ Such solitude was 
doubtless painful to him; but the spi- 
ritual good of the new converts was 
at stake. The two companions, after 
tinishing the work entrusted to them, 
finally rejoined the Apostle at Corinth. 
{We-should observe that the phrase 
1s ‘from Macedonia,’ not ‘from Bercea.’] 
That he ‘waited for them’ at Athens 
need cause us no difficulty : for in those 
days the arrival of travellers could 
not confidently be known beforehand. 
When he left Athens and proceeded to 
Corinth, he knew that Silas and Timo- 
theus could easily ascertain his move- 
ments, and follow his steps, by help of 
information obtained at the synagogue. 

But, again, we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that in the course of St. Paul’s 
stay at Corinth, he may have paid a 
second visit to Athens, after the first 
arrival of Timotheus and Silas from 
Macedonia ; and that during some such 
visit he may have sent Timotheus to 
Thessalonica. This view may be taken 
without our supposing, with Bittger, 
that the First Epistle to*the Thessa- 
lonians was written at Athens. Schra- 
der and others imagine a visit to that 
city at a later period of his life; but 
this view cannot be admitted without 
deranging the arguments for the date 
of 1 Thess., which was evidently writ- 
ten soon after leaving Macedonia. 

Two further remarks may be added. 
(1.) If Timothy did rejoin St. Paul at 
Athens, we need not infer that Silas 
was not with him, from the fact that 
the name of Silas is not mentioned. 
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remarkable word! which is used to describe the ‘ pressure’ which 
he experienced at this moment in the course of ‘his teaching at 
Corinth, is the same which is employed of our Lord Himself in a 
solemn passage of the Gospels,* when He says, ‘ Ihave a baptism to 
be baptized with ; and how am I strqitened till it be accomplished.’ 
He who felt our human difficulties has given us human help to aid 
us in what He requires us to do. When St. Paul’s companions re- 
joined him, he was reinforced with new earnestness and vigour in 
combating the difficulties which met him. He acknowledges himself 
that he was at Corinth ‘in weakness, and in fear and much trem- 
bling ;’* but ‘God, who comforteth those that are cast down, com- 
forted him by the arrival ’4 of his friends. It was only one among 
many instances we shall be called to notice, in which, at a time of 
weakness, ‘he saw the brethren and took courage.’® 

But this was not the only result of the arrival of St. Paul’s com- 
panions. Timotheus® had been sent, while St.Paul was still at 
Athens, to revisit and establish the Church of Thessalonica. The 
news he brought on his return to St. Paul caused the latter to write 
to these beloved converts; and, as we have already observed, the 
letter which he sent them is the first of his Epistles which has been 
preserved to us. It seems to have been occasioned partly by his 
wish to express lis earnest affection for the Thessalonian Christians, 
and to encourage them under their persecutions ; but it was also 
called for by some errors into which they had fallen. Many of the 
new converts were uneasy about the state of their relatives or friends, 
who had died since their conversion. They feared that these de- 
parted Christians would lose the happiness of witnessing their Lord’s 
second coming, which they expected soon to behold. In this ex- 
pectation others had given themselves up to a religious excitement, 


It is usually taken for granted that the 
second arrival, of Timothy (1 Thess. 
iii. 6) is identical with the coming of 
Silas and Timotheus to Corinth (Acts 
Xviii. 5); but here we see that only 
Timothy is mentioned, doubtless be- 
cause he was most recently and fami- 
liarly known at Thessalonica, and per- 
haps, also, because the mission of Silas 
was to some other place. (2.) On the 
other hand, it is not necessary to as- 
sume, because Silas and Timotheus are 
mentioned together (Acts xviii. 5), that 
they came together. All conditions are 
satisfied if they came about the same 
time. If they were sent on missions to 
two different places, the times of their 
return would not necessarily coincide. 
[ Something may be implied in the form 
of the Greek phrase, ‘Silas as well as 
Timotheus.’] In considering all these 
journeys, it is very needful to take into 
account that they would be modified 
by the settled or unsettled state of the 
country with regard to banditti, and 
by the various opportunities of trayel- 


ling, which depend on the season and 
the weather, and the sailing of vessels. 
Hindrances connected with some such 
considerations may be referred to in 
Phil, iv. 10. 

1 The state of mind, whatever it was. 
is clearly connected with the coming of 
Timothy and Silas, and seems to imply 
increasing zeal with increasing oppo- 
sition. ‘Instabat verbo.’ Compare 
avdyxn, 1 Thess. iii. 7. The A, V. rests 
on an incorrect reading, though the 
general result is the same. Hackett’s 
note is very much to the purpose. ‘ He 
was engrossed with the word. The 
arrival of his associates relieved him 
from anxiety which had pressed heavily 
upon him; and he could now devote 
himself with unabated energy to his 
work.’ 

2 Luke xii. 50, 

3-1 Cor, i. 3. 

4 2 Cor. vii. 6. 

5 Acts xxviii. 15. See above on his 
solitude in Athens, p. 279. 

© See above, p. 295. 
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r the influence of which they persuaded themselves that they 
eas not continue to work at the business of their callings, but might 
claim support from the richer members of the Church. Others, 
again, had yielded to the same temptations which afterwards iiffu- 
enced the Corinthian Church, and despised the gift of prophesying 
in comparison with those other gifts which afforded more opportunity 
for display. These reasons, and others which will appear in the letter 
itself, led St. Paul to write to the Thessalonians as follows :— 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS2 


Salutatin. PAUL, and Silvanus, and Timothenus, TO THE i.1 
CHURCH OF THE THESSALONIANS, in God 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Grace? be to you and peace.* 
poankeciving J give® continual thanks to God for you all, and 


for their con- 
version. 


1 1 Thess. v. 20. 

2 The correctness of the date here 
assigned to this Epistle may be proved 
as follows :—(1.) It was written not 
long after the conversion of the Thes- 
salonians (1 Thess. i. 8, 9), while the 
tidings of it were still spreading (the 
verb is in the present tense) through 
Macedonia and Achaia, and while St. 
Paul could speak of himself as only 
taken from them for a short season 
(1 Thess. ii. 17). (2.) St. Paul had 
been recently at Athens (iii. 1), and 
had already preached in Achaia (i. 7, 
8). (8.) Timotheus and Silas were 
just returned (iii. 6) from Macedonia, 
which happened (Acts xviii. 5) soon 
after St. Paul’s first arrival at Corinth. 

We have already observed (Chap. CX. 
p. 255), that the character of these 
Epistles to the Thessalonians proves 
how predominant was the Gentile ele- 
ment in that church, and that they 
are among the very few letters of St. 
Paul in which not a single quotation 
from the Old Testament is to be found. 
The use, however, of the word ‘ Satan’ 
(1 Thess. ii. 18, and 2 Thess. ii. 9) 
might be adduced as implying some 
previous knowledge of Judaism in 
those to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed. See also the note on 2 Thess. 
ii. 8. 

3 This salutation occurs in all St. 
Paul’s Epistles, except the three Pas- 
toral Epistles, where it is changed into 
‘Grace, mercy, and peace.’ 


make mention of you in my prayers without ceasing ; 


4 The remainder of this verse has 
been introduced into the Textus Re- 
ceptus by mistake in this place, where 
it is not found in the best MSS. It 
properly belongs to 2 Thess. i. 2. 

5 It is important to observe in this 
place, once for all, that St. Paul uses 
‘we, according to the idiom of many 
ancient writers, where a modern writer 
would use ‘JZ. Great confusion is 
caused in many passages by not trans- 
lating, according to his true meaning, 
in the first person singular; for thus 
it often happens, that what he spoke 
of himself individually, appears to us 
as if it were meant for a general truth : 
instances will occur repeatedly of this 
in the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
especially the Second. It might have 
been supposed, that when St. Paul 
associated others with himself in the 
salutation at the beginning of an 
Epistle, he meant to indicate that the 
Epistle proceeded from them as well as 
from himself; but an examination of 
the body of the Epistle will always 
convince us that such was not the 
case, but that he was the sole author. 
For example, in the present Epistle, 
Silvanus and Timotheus are joined 
with him in the salutation; but yet 
we find (ch. iii. 1, 2)—‘ we thought it 
good to be left in Athens alone, and 
sent Timothy owr brother.’ Now, 
who was it who thought fit to be left 
at Athens alone? Plainly St. Paul 
himself, and he only; neither Timo- 
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i.3 remembering, in the presence of our God and Father, 
the working of your faith, and the labours of your 
love, and the stedfastness of your hope of our Lord 


4 Jesus Christ.! 


Brethren, beloved by God, I know 


5 how God has chosen you; for my Glad-tidings came 
to you, not only in word, but also in power ; with the 
might of the Holy Spirit, and with the full assur- 


ance of belief.” 


As you, likewise, know the manner 


in which I behaved myself among you, for your 


6 sakes. 


Moreover, you followed in my steps, and in 


the steps of the Lord ; and you received the word in 
great tribulation,? with joy which came from the- 


7 Holy Spirit. 


gall the believers in Macedonia and in Achaia. 


And thus you have become patterns to 


For 


from you the word of the Lord has been sounded 
forth,* and not only has its sound been heard in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but also in every place the tidings 
of your faith towards God have been spread abroad, 


gso that I have no need to speak of it at all. 


For 


others are telling of their own accord, concerning 
me, what welcome you gave me, and how you for- 
sook your idols, and turned to serve God, the living 

10and the true; and to wait for His Son from the 
heavens, whom He raised from the dead, even Jesus 
our deliverer from the coming wrath. 


For, you know yourselves, brethren, that my 


He reminds 
them of his 


2coming amongst you was not fruitless; but after I own exampie. 
had borne suffering and outrage (as you know) at 
Philippi, I trusted in my God, and boldly declared 
to you God’s Glad-tidings, in the midst of great 


3 contention. 


For my exhortations are not prompted 


by imposture, nor by lasciviousness, nor do I speak in 


theus (who is here expressly excluded) 
nor Silvanus (who probably did not 
rejoin St. Paul till afterwards at Co- 
rinth, Acts xviii. 5, and see the note, 
p. 302) being included. Ch. iii. 6 is 
not less decisive— but now that Ti- 
motheus is just come to us from you ’— 
when we remember that Silvanus came 
with Timotheus. Several other pas- 
sages in the Epistle prove the same 
thing, but these may suffice. 

- It is true, that sometimes the ancient 
idiom in which a writer spoke of him- 
self in the plural is more graceful, and 
seems less egotistical, than the modern 
usage; but yet (the modern usage 
being what it is) a literal translation 


of the juets very often conveys a con- 
fused idea of the meaning; and it ap- 
pears better, therefore, to translate 
according to the modern idiom. 

1 St. Paul is here referring to the 
time when he first visited and con- 
verted the Thessalonians; the ‘hope’ 
spoken of was the hope of our Lord’s 
coming. 

2 Tn illustration of the word here we 
may refer to Rom. xiv. 5, and Heb. x. 
22, 

3 This trivulation they brought on 
themselves by receiving the Gospel. 

4 See p. 249, n. 4. 

5 Themselves,’ emphatic. 
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guile! But as God has proved my fitness for the ii.4 
charge of the Glad-tidings, so I speak, not seeking 
to please men but God, who proves our hearts. For 5 
never did I use flattering words, as you know; nor 
hide covetousness under fair pretences (God is wit- 6 
ness) ; nor did I seek honour from men, either from 
you or others ; although I might have been burden- 
some, as Christ’s apostle.? But 1 behaved myself7 
among you with gentleness; and as a nurse cherishes 
her own children,’ so in my fond affection it was my 8 
joy to give you not only the Glad-tidings of God, 
but my own life also, because you were dear to me. 
For you remember, brethren, my toilsome labours ; 9 
how I worked both night and day, that I might not 
be burdensome to any of you, while I proclaimed to 
you the message* which I bore, the Glad-tidings of 
God. Ye are yourselves witnesses, and God also is 10 
witness, how holy, and just, and unblamable, were 
my dealings towards you that believe. You know11 
how earnestly, as a father his own children, I ex- 
horted, and entreated, and adjured each one among 
you to walk worthy of God, by whom you are called 12 
into His own kingdom and glory. 

Wherefore | also give continual thanks to God, be- 13 
cause, when you heard from me the spoken word ® of 
God, you received it not as the word of man, but, as 
it is in truth, the word of God; who Himself works 
effectually in you that believe. For you, brethren, 
followed in the steps of the churches of God in 
Judea, which are in Christ Jesus, imasmuch as 
you suffered the hke persecution from your own 
countrymen, which they endured from the Jews; 


_ 


4 


1 In this and the following verses, 
we have allusions to the accusations 
brought against St. Paul by his Jewish 
opponents. He would of course have 
been accused of imposture, as the 
preacher of a miraculous revelation ; 
the charge of impurity might also 
have been suggested to impure minds, 
as connected with the conversion of 
female proselytes; the charge of seek- 
ing to please men, was repeated by the 
Judaisers in Galatia. See Gal. i. 10. 

2 One of the grounds upon which 
St. Paul’s Judaising opponents denied 
his apostolic authority, was the fact 
that he (in general) refused to be 


maintained by his converts, whereas, 


Our Lord had given to His apostles 
the right of being so maintained. St. 
Paul fully explains his reasons for not 
availing himself of that right in several 
passages, especially 1 Cor. ix.; and he 
here takes care to allude to his posses- 
sion of the right, while mentioning 
his Sa ae of it. Cf 2 Thess. 
th ee 

3 «Her own children.’ See p. 253, 
n. 10. It will be observed, also, that we 
adopt a different punctuation from that 
which has led to the received version. 
__* The original word involves the 
idea of a herald proclaiming a message. 

® Literally word received by hearing. 
ie. spoken word. Cf. Rom. x. 16, 
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ii. 15 who killed both the Lord Jesus, and the prophets, 
and who have driven me forth [from city to city!]; a 
16 people displeasing to God, and enemies to all man- 
kind, who would hinder me from speaking to the 
Gentiles for their salvation : continuing always to fill 
up the measure of their sins ; but the wrath [of God] 
has overtaken them to destroy them.? 
17 But I, brethren, having been torn from you for: a Expresses his 
short season (in presence, not in heart), sought very them. °° 
18 earnestly, to behold you [again] face to face.2 Where- 
fore I, Paul (for my own part), desired to visit you 
19 once and again ; but Satan hindered me. For what 
is my hope or joy? what is the crown wherein I 
giory ? what but your own selves, in the presence of 
20 our Lord Jesus Christ at His appearing.4 Yea, you 


are my glory and my joy. 


iii.1 Therefore, when I was no longer able to for- And his joy in 
bear, I determined willingly to be left at Athens their well- 
oing from 


2alone; and I sent Timotheus, my brother, and ‘Timotheus. 
God’s fellow-worker® in the Glad-tidings of Christ, 
that he might strengthen your constancy, and 
3exhort you concerning your faith, that none of 
you should waver in these afflictions; since you 
know yourselves that such is our appointed lot, 
4 for when I was with you, I forewarned you that 
affliction awaited us, as you know that it befel. 
5 For this cause, I also, when I could no longer 
forbear, sent to learn tidings of your faith; fearing 
lest perchance the tempter had tempted you, and 
6 lest my labour should be in vain. But now that 
Timotheus has returned from you to me, and has 
brought me the glad tidings of your faith and 
love, and that you still keep an affectionate re- 
membrance of me, longing to see me, as I to see 
7you—I have been comforted, brethren, on your 
behalf, and all my own tribulation and distress ® 
shas been lightened by your faith. For now I| 
9 live,’ if you be stedfast in the Lord. What thanks- 


5 There is some doubt about the 


! Referring to his recent expulsion 
from Thessalonica and Bercea. 

2 More literally, ‘to make an end of 
them.’ 

3 See what is said in the preceding 
chapter in connection with Bercea. 

4 The anticipative blending of the 
future with the present here is parallel 
with and explains Rom. ii. 15, 16. 


reading here. That which we adopt is 
analogous to 1 Cor, iii. 9. The bold- 
ness of the expression probably led to 
the variation in the MSS. On the 
fact mentioned in these two verses, see 
the note at p. 302 above. 

§ See p. 303, and note. 

1 Compare Rom. vii, 9. 
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giving can I render to God for you, for all the 
joy which you cause me in the presence of my ~ 
God? Night and day, I pray exceeding earnestly 111. 10 
to see you face to face, and to complete what is 
yet wanting in your faith. Now, may our God1l 
and Father Himself, and our Lord Jesus,! direct 
my path towards you. Meantime, may the Lord 12 
cause you to increase and abound in love to one 
another and to all men; even as I to you. And13 
so may He keep your hearts stedfast and unblam- 
able in holiness, in the presence of our God and 
Father, at the appearing of our Lord Jesus, with all 
his saints. 

Against sen- | Furthermore, brethren, I beseech and exhort iv. t 

mace you in the name of the Lord Jesus, that, as I 
taught you how to walk that you might please 
God, you would do so more and more. For you2 
know what commands I delivered to you by the 
authority of the Lord Jesus. This, then, is the3 
will of God, even your sanctification; that you 4 
should keep yourselves from fornication, that each 
of you should learn to master his body,? in sancti- 
fication and honour; not in Iustful passions, like 5 
the Heathen who know not God; that no man 6 
wrong his brother in this matter by transgression.® 
All such the Lord will punish, as I forewarned 
you by my testimony. For God called us not to7 
uncleanness, but His calling is a holy calling.* 
Wherefore, he that despises these my words, de- 8 
spises not man but God, who also has given unto 
me His Holy Spirit. 

apiece Concerning brotherly love it is needless that I9 

and good“ should write to you; for ye yourselves are taught 
by God to love one another ; as you show by deeds 10 
towards all the brethren through the whole of 
Macedonia. But I exhort you, brethren, to abound 11 


' The word for ‘Christ’ is omitted which we have adopted. 
by the best MSS. both here and in 8 The reading, adopted in the r5- 
verse 13, ceived Text, is allowed by all modern 
* The original cannot mean to pos- critics to be wrong. ‘The obvious 
sess; 1t means, to gain possession of, to translation is, ‘in the matter in ques- 
acquire for one’s own use. The use of tion.’ 
‘vessel for body is common, and 4 Literally ‘in holiness,’ not ‘unto 
hee es iv. 7. Now a man may holiness,’ as in A. V. : 
e said to gain possession of his own ° We have retai Sus’ wi 
body when he subdues those lusts Received Text, Ste ee ee 
whieh tend to destroy his mastery text; although the weight of MS 
over it, Hence the interpretation authority is in favour of ‘you,’ 


ied 


13 


Werle 


2not that I should write to you. 


4 with child; and they shall find no escape. 
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still more ; and be it your ambition to live quietly, 
and to mind your own concerns;! and to work 
_ iy. 12 with your own hands (as I commanded you); that 
the seemly order of your lives may be manifest to 
those without, and that you may need help from no 


man.? 


But I would not have you ignorant, brethren, Happiness of 
e 


concerning those who are asleep, that you sorrow dead. 
14not like other men who have no hope.? 


hristian 


For if 


we believe that Jesus died and rose again, so also 
will God, through Jesus, bring back those who 
15 sleep, together with Him. This I declare to you, 
in the word of the Lord, that we who are living, 
who survive to the appearing of the Lord, shall 
16 not come before those who sleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with the shout 
of war,° the Archangel’s voice, and the trumpet 
of God; and first the dead in Christ® shall rise; 
17 then we the living, who remain, shall be caught up 
with them among the clouds’ to meet the Lord in 
the air; and so we shall be for ever with the Lord. 
18 Wherefore comfort ® one another with these words. 
But of the times and seasons, brethren, you need The sudden- 


nessof Christ’s 
coming a 
motive to 


For yourselves 


know perfectly that the day of the Lord will come watchfuiness. 
3as a robber in the night ; and while men say Peace 
and Safety, destruction shall come upon them in a 
moment, as the pangs of travail upon a woman 


But 


you, brethren, are not in darkness, that The Day 
should come upon you as the robber on sleeping 
5 men; for you are all the children of the light and 


1 The original expression is almost 
equivalent to ‘be ambitious to be un- 
ambitious.’ 

2 Tt seems better to take this as 
masculine than as neuter, We may 
compare with these verses the similar 
directions in the speech at Miletus, 
Acts xx. 

3 This hopelessness in death is il- 
lustrated by the funeral inscriptions 
found at Thessalonica, referred to p. 
255, 

4 This connection is more natural 
than that of the Authorised Version. 

5 The word denotes the shout used 
in battle. 

6 Equivalent to ‘they that sleep in 
Christ.’ (1 Cor. xv, 18.) 


7 (‘Borne aloft from earth by up- 
bearing clouds,’ as it is rendered by 
Professor Ellicott in his Historical Lec- 
tures on the Life of our Lord, p. 234. 
See his note there, and in his Comm. 
on 1 Thess. ii, H.] . 

8 This verb, originally to call to one’s 
side, thence sometimes to comfort, 
more usually to exhort, must be trans- 
lated according to the context. [See on 
Barnabas, pp. 97, 98, 138, and notes. H. | 

9 There is some authority for the 
accusative plural,—‘as the daylight 
surprises robbers;’ and this sort of 
transition, where a word suggests a 
rapid change from one metaphor to 
another, is not unlike the style of St. 
Paul. We may add that the A. V. in 
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of the day. We are not of the night, nor of dark- 
ness; therefore let us not sleep as do others, but v. s 
let us watch and be sober; for they who slumber, 7 
slumber in the night; and they who are drunken, 
are drunken in the night; but let us, who are of 8 
the day, be sober ; putting on faith and love for a 
breast-plate ; and for a helmet, the hope of salva- 
tion. For not to abide His wrath, but to obtain 9 
salvation, hath God ordained us, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for us, that whether we 10 
wake or sleep we should live together with Him. 
Wherefore exhort one another, and build one another 11 
up,! even as you already do. 

I beseech you, brethren, to acknowledge those 12 
who are labouring among you; who preside over 
you in the Lord’s name, and give you admonition. 

I beseech you to esteem them very highly in love, 13 
for their work’s sake. And maintain peace among 
yourselves. 


Postscript [ADDRESSED TO THE PRESBYTERS (?P) ].? 


But you, brethren, I exhort; admonish the dis- 14 
orderly, encourage the timid, support the weak, be 
patient with all. Take heed that none of you return 15 
evil for evil, but strive to do good always, both to 
one another and to all men. Rejoice evermore ; 16 


> 


pray without ceasing; continue to give thanks 17, 18 


whatever be your lot; for this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus concerning you. Quench not [the 19 
manifestation of ] the Spirit; think not meanly of * 20 


translating the word ‘thief, both here 
and elsewhere, gives an inadequate con- 
ception of the word. It is in fact the 
modern Greek ‘klepht,’ and denotes 
a bandit, who comes to murder as 
well as to steal. For the meaning of 
‘The Day’ (the great day, the day of 
Judgment), compare 1 Cor. iii, 13. 

' The full meaning is, ‘build one 
another up, that you may all together 
grow into a temple of God.’ The 
word is frequently used by St. Paul 
in this sense, which is fully explained 
1 Cor, iii, 10-17. It is very difficult 
to express the meaning by any single 
word in English, and yet it would 
weaken the expression too much if it 
were diluted into a periphrasis fully 
expressing its meaning. 

* It appears probable, as Chrysostom 


thought, that those who are here di- 
rected ‘to admonish’ are the same 
who are described immediately before 
(ver. 12) as ‘ giving admonition.’ Also 
they are very solemnly directed (ver. 
27) to see that the letter be read to all 
the Christians in Thessalonica; which 
seems to imply that they presided over 
the Christian assemblies. At the same 
time it must be admitted that many of 
the duties here enjoined are duties of 
all Christians. 

3 We know, from the First Epistle 
to Corinth, that this warning was not 
unneeded in the early church. (See 1 
Cor. xiv.) The gift of prophesying 
(i.e. inspired preaching) had less the 
appearance of a supernatural gift than 
several of the other charisms; and 
hence it was thought little of by those 


x1] First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
v. 21 prophesyings ; try all [which the prophets utter | ; 
22reject' the false, but keep the good; hold your- 
selves aloof from every form of evil.2 
Now may the God of peace Himself sanctify YOU Concludin 
wholly; and may your spirit and soul and body all ivtatiens 
together be preserved blameless, at the appearing 
24 of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is He who calls 
you; He will fulfil my prayer. 
25, 26 Brethren, pray for me. Greet all the brethren 
27 with the kiss of holiness. I adjure you,‘ in the 


31 


23 


28 


name of the Lord, to see that this letter be read to 


all the > brethren. 


6 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.7 


Autograph 
benediction. 


The strong expressions used in this letter concerning the malevo- 
lence of the Jews, lead us to suppose that the Apostle was thinking 
not only of their past opposition at Thessalonica,® but of the 
difficulties with which they were beginning to surround him at 
Corinth. At the very time of his writing, that same people who 
had ‘killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets,’ and had already 
driven Paul ‘from city to city,’ were showing themselves ‘a people 
displeasing to God, and enemies to all mankind,’ by endeavouring 
to hinder him from speaking to the Gentiles for their salvation 
(1 Thess. ii. 15, 16). Such expressions would naturally be used in 


who sought more for display than edi- 
fication. 

1 This word includes the notion of 
rejecting that which does not abide the 
test. 

2 Not ‘appearance’ 
species under a genus. 

3 This alludes to the same custom 
which is referred to in Rom. xvi. 16; 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12. We 
find a full account of it, as it was 
practised in the early church, in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (book ii, ch. 57). 
The men and women were placed in 
separate parts of the building where 
they met for worship; and then, be- 
fore receiving the Holy Communion, 
the men kissed the men, and the women 
the women: before the ceremony, a 
proclamation was made by the prin- 
cipal deacon :—‘Let none bear malice 
against any; let none do it in hypo- 
crisy.’ ‘Then,’ it is added, ‘let the 
men salute one another, and the women 
one another, with the kiss of the 
Lord.’ It should be remembered by 
English readers, that a kiss was in 


(A. V.), but 


ancient times (as, indeed, it is now in 
many foreign countries) the ordinary 
mode of salutation between friends 
when they met. 

4 Whom does he adjure here? 
Plainly those to whom, in the first 
instance, the letter was addressed, or 
rather delivered. Now these must 
probably have been the Presby ters. 

5 The word for ‘holy’ is omitted 
in the best MSS. 

6 It should be remarked, that this 
concluding benediction is used by St. 
Paul at the end of the Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians (under a longer 
form in 2 Cor.), Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, and Thessalonians. 
And, in a shorter form, it is used also 
at the end of all his other Epistles. It 
seems (from what he says in 2 Thess. 
iii. 17, 18) to have been always written 
with his own hand. 

7 The ‘Amen’ of the Received Text 
is a later addition, not found in the best 
MSS. 

8 See above, Chap. IX, 
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a letter written under the circumstances described in the Acts 
(xviii. 6), when the Jews were assuming the attitude of an organised 


and systematic resistance,! and assailing the Apostle in the language _ 


of blasphemy,” like those who had accused our Saviour of casting 
out devils by Beelzebub. 

Now, therefore, the Apostle left the Jews, and turned to the 
Gentiles. He withdrew from his own people with one of those 
symbolical actions, which, in the East, have all the expressiveness 
of language,’ and which, having received the sanction of our Lord 
Himself,‘ are equivalent to the denunciation of woe. He shook the 
dust off his garments,® and proclaimed himself innocent of the blood ® 
of those who refused to listen to the voice which offered them salva- 
tion. A proselyte, whose name was Justus,’ opened his door to the 
rejected Apostle ; and that house became thenceforward the place 
of public teaching. While he continued doubtless to lodge with 
Aquila and Priscilla (for the Lord had said * that His Apostle should 
abide in the house where the ‘Son of peace’ was), he met his flock 
in the house of Justus. Some place convenient for general meeting 
was evidently necessary for the continuance of St. Paul’s work in 
the cities where he resided. So long as possible, it was the syna- 
gogue. When he was exiled from the Jewish place of worship, or 
unable from other causes to attend it, it was such a place as proyi- 
dential circumstances might suggest. At Rome it was his own hired 
lodging (Acts xxviii. 30) ; at Ephesus it was the School of Tyrannus 
(Acts xix. 9). Here at Corinth it was a house ‘contiguous to the 
synagogue,’ offered on the emergency for the Apostle’s use by one 
who had listened and believed. It may readily be supposed that 
no convenient place could be found in the manufactory of Aquila 
and Priscilla. There, too, in the society of Jews lately exiled from 
Rome, he could hardly have looked for a congregation of Gentiles ; 
whereas Justus, being a proselyte, was exactly in a position to 
receive under his roof indiscriminately, both Hebrews and Greeks. 

Special mention is made of the fact, that the house of Justus was 
‘ contiguous to the synagogue.’ We are not necessarily to infer 
from this that St. Paul had any deliberate motive for choosing that 
locality. Though it might be that he would show the Jews, as ina 
visible symbol, that ‘ by their sin salvation had come to the Gentiles, 
to provoke them to jealousy,’ °—while at the same time he remained 
as near to them as possible, to assure them of his readiness to re- 
turn at the moment of their repentance. Whatever we may surmise 
concerning the motive of this choice, certain consequences must 
have followed from the contiguity of the house and the synagogue, 
and some incident resulting from it may have suggested the mention 
of the fact. The Jewish and Christian congregations would often 


1 St. Luke here uses a mfilitary term. 7 Nothing more is known of him. 
2 Compare Matt. xii. 24-31. The name is Latin. 

3 See Acts xiii, 51 [p. 145]. 8 Luke x. 6, 7. St. Paul ‘abode’ 
4 Mark vi. 11. ( a in the house of Aquila and 
: Acts xviii. 6. Priscilla (ver. 3), while it is merely-said 


See Acts v. 28, xx. 26. Also that he ‘ went to’ (aor.) that of Justus 
Ezek, xxxiii, 8, 9* and Matt. xxvii. (ver. 7). 
24. 9 Rom. xi. 11. 


oP 


5.8 aii The Apostles Success. AEs 


meet face to face in the street ; and all the success of the Gospel 
would become more palpable and conspicuous. And even if we leave 
out of view such considerations as these, there is a-certain interest 
attaching to any phrase which tends to localise the scene of Apos- 
tolical labours. When we think of events that we have witnessed, 
we always reproduce in the mind, however dimly, some image of 
the place where the events have occurred. This condition of human 
thought is common to us and to the Apostles. The house of John’s 
mother at Jerusalem (Acts xii.), the proseucha by the water-side at 
Philippi (Acts xvi.), were associated with many recollections in the 
minds of the earliest Christians. And when St. Paul thought, even 
many years afterwards, of what occurred on his first visit to Corinth, 
the images before the ‘inward eye’ would be not merely the general 
aspect of the houses and temples of Corinth, with the great citadel 
overtowering them, but the synagogue and the house of Justus, the 
incidents which happened in their neighbourhood, and the gestures 
and faces of those who encountered each other in the street. 

If an interest is attached to the places, a still deeper interest is 
attached to the persons, referred to in the history of the planting of 
the Church. In the case of Corinth, the names both of individuals 
and families are mentioned in abundance. The family of Stephanas 
is the first that occurs to us ; for they seem to have been the earliest 
Corinthian converts. St. Paul himself speaks of that household, in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians (xvi. 15), as ‘the first fruits of 
Achaia.’+ Another Christian of Corinth, well worthy of the recol- 
lection of the Church of after ages, was Caius (1 Cor. i. 14), with 
whom St. Paul found a home on his next visit (Rom. xvi. 23), as 
he found one now with Aquila and Priscilla. We may conjecture, 
with reason, that his present host and hostess had now given their 
formal adherence to St. Paul, and that they left the synagogue with 
him. After the open schism had taken place, we find the Church 
rapidly increasing. ‘Many of the Corinthians began to believe, 
when they heard, and came to receive baptism.’ (Acts xviii. 8.) We 
derive some information from St. Paul’s own writings concerning 
the character of those who became believers. Not many of the 
philosophers,—not many of the noble and powerful (1 Cor. i, 26)— 
but many of those who had been profligate and degraded (1 Cor. 
vi. 11) were called. The ignorant of this world were chosen to 
confound the wise ; and the weak to confound the strong. From 
St. Paul’s language we infer that the Gentile converts were more 
numerous than the Jewish. Yet one signal victory of the Gospel 
over Judaism must be mentioned here,—the conversion of Crispus 
(Acts xviii. 8),—who, from his position as ‘ruler of the synagogue,’ 
may be presumed to have been a man of learning and high cha- 
racter, and who now, with all his family, joined himself to the new 
community. His conversion was felt to be so important, that the 
Apostle deviated from his usual practice (1 Cor. i. 14-16), and 


- 1 Jn Rom. xvi. 5 we hold ‘Asia’ to Epanetus was a member of the house- 
be undoubtedly the right reading. See hold of Stephanas, and thus we might 
note on the passage. If, however, the reconcile 1 Cor. xvi. 15 with Rom. 
reading ‘Achaia’ were retained, we xvi. 5. 

should be at liberty to suppose that 
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baptized him, as well as Caius and the household of Stephanas, 
with his own hand. 

Such an event as the baptism of Crispus must have had a great effect 
in exasperating the Jews against St. Paul. Their opposition grew 
with his success. As we approach the time when the second letter 
to the Thessalonians was written, we find the difliculties of his 
position increasing. In the first Epistle the writer’s mind is almost 
entirely occupied with the thought of what might be happening at 
Thessalonica ; in the second, the remembrance of his own pressing 
trial seems to mingle more conspicuously with the exhortations and 
warnings addressed to those who are absent. He particularly asks 
for the prayers of the Thessalonians, that he may be delivered from 
the perverse and wicked men around him, who were destitute of 
faith.! It is evident that he was in a condition of fear and anxiety. 
This is further manifest from the words which were heard by him in 
a vision vouchsafed at this critical period.? We have already had 
occasion to observe, that such timely visitations were granted to the 
Apostle, when he was most in need of supernatural aid.* In the 
present instance, the Lord, who spoke to him in the night, gave him 
an assurance of His presence,* and a promise of safety, along with 
a prophecy of good success at Corinth, and a command to speak 
boldly without fear, and not to keep silence. From this we may 
infer that his faith in Christ’s presence was failing,—that fear was 
beginning to produce hesitation,—and that the work of extending 
the Gospel was in danger of being arrested.* The servant of God 
received conscious strength in the moment of trial and conflict ; and 
the divine words were fulfilled in the formation of a large and 
flourishing church at Corinth, and in a safe and continued residence 
in that city, through the space of a year and six months. 

Not many months of this period had elapsed when St. Paul found 
it necessary to write again to the Thessalonians. The excitement 
which he had endeavoured to allay by his first Epistle was not ar- 
rested, and the fanatical portion of the church had availed themselves 
of the impression produced by St. Paul’s personal teaching to increase 
it. It will be remembered that a subject on which he had especially 
dwelt while he was at Thessalonica,® and to which he had also alluded 
in his first Epistle,’ was the second advent of Our Lord. We know 
that our Saviour Himself had warned His disciples that ‘ of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but the 
Father only ;’ and we find these words remarkably fulfilled by the 
fact that the early Church, and even the Apostles themselves, ex- 
pected ® their Lord to come again in that very generation. St. Paul 
himself shared in that expectation, but being under the guidance 


1 See below, 2 Thess. iii. 2: (2 Thess. ii. 5), and as we find in the 
2 Acts xviii. 9, 10. Acts (xvii. 7). See p. 252. 

3 See p. 217. 7 1 Thess, v. 1-11. 

4 Compare Matt. xxviii. 20. 8 (Professor Ellicott, in his note on 


® Observe the strong expressions 1 Thess. iv. 15, deprecates the inference 
which St. Paul himself uses (1 Cor. that the Apostle definitely expected 
ii. 3) of his own state of mind during the second Advent to occur in his own 
this stay at Corinth. lifetime, H.] 

§ As he himself reminds his readers 


is} Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 31 5 


of the Spirit of Truth, he did not deduce therefrom any erroneous 
practical conclusions. Some of his disciples, on the other hand 
inferred that, if indeed the present world were so soon to come to 
an end, it was useless to pursue their common earthly employments 
any longer. They forsook their work, and gave themselv2s up to 
dreamy expectations of the future ; so that the whole framework of 
society in the Thessalonian Church was in danger of dissolution. 
Those who encouraged this delusion, supported it by imaginary 
revelations of the Spirit :' and they even had recourse to forgery, 


3 


4 


and circulated a letter purporting to be written by St. Paul,? in 


confirmation of their views. 
second Hpistle. 


t To check this evil, St. Paul wrote his 
In this he endeavours to remove their present 


erroneous expectations of Christ’s immediate coming, by reminding 


them of certain signs which must precede the second advent. 


He 


had already told them of these signs when he was with them; and 
this explains the extreme obscurity of his description of them in 
the present Epistle ; for he was not giving new information, but 
alluding to facts which he had already explained to them at an 


earlier period. 


It would have been well if this had been remem- 


bered by all those who have extracted such numerous and dis- 
cordant prophecies and anathemas from certain passages in the 


following Epistle. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS.? 


} PAUL, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, TO THE Sutton. 
CHURCH OF THE THESSALONIANS, in 

God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 Grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father 


and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


I‘ am bound to give thanks to God continually Encourage- 


ment under 


on your behalf, brethren, as is fitting, because of their perse- 


the abundant increase of your faith, and the over- 


cutions from 
the hope of 
Christ's 


flowing love wherewith you are filled, every one of coming. 


you, towards each other. 


So that I myself boast 


of you among the churches of God, for your sted- 


1 2 Thess. ii. 2. 

22 Thess. ii, 2, Compare iii. 17. 
Perhaps, however, these expressions 
may admit of being explained as re- 
ferring to the rumour of a letter. 

3 It is evident that this Epistle was 
written at the time here assigned to it, 
soon after the first, from the following 
considerations :— 

(1) The state of the Thessalonian 
Church described in both Epistles is 
almost exactly the same. (A.) The 
same excitement prevailed concerning 


the expected advent of Our Lord, only 
in a greater degree. (B.) The same 
party continued fanatically to neglect 
their ordinary employments. Compare 
2 Thess. iii. 6-14 with 1 Thess. iv. 10- 
12, and 1 Thess. ii. 9. 

(2) Silas and Timotheus were still 
with St. Paul. 2 Thess, i. 1. It should 
be observed that Timotheus was next 
with St.Paul at Ephesus: and that, 
before then, Silas disappears from the 
history. 

4 See note on 1 Thess. i. 3. 


3 
y 
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fastness and faith, in all the persecutions and 
afflictions which you are bearing. And thesei. 3 
things are a token that the righteous judgment of _ 
God will count you worthy of His kingdom, for 
which you are even now suffering. For doubtless 6 
God’s righteousness cannot but render back trouble 
to those who trouble you, and give to you, who7 
now are troubled, rest with me,! when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with the angels 
of His might, in flames of fire, taking vengeance 8 
on those who know not God, and will not hearken 
to the Glad-tidings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And from ? the presence of the Lord, and from the 9 
brightness of His glorious majesty, they shall re- 
ceive their righteous doom, even an everlasting 
destruction; in that day, when He shall come to 10 
be glorified in His saints, and to be admired in all 
believers ; [and you are of that number], for you 
believed my testimony. To this end I pray con- 11 
tinually on your behalf, that our God may count 
you worthy of the calling wherewith He has called 
you, and mightily perfect within you all the con- 
tent of goodness? and the work of faith. That 12 
the name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in 
you, and that you may be gloritied* in Him, ac- 
cording to the grace of our God, and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

But concerning® the appearing of our Lord il. 1 
Jesus Christ, and our gathering together to meet 
Him, I beseech you, brethren, not rashly to be 2 
shaken from your soberness of mind, nor to be 
agitated either by spirit,© or by rumour, or by 
Jetter’ attributed to me,® saying that the day of 


Warning 
against an im- 
mediate ex- 
pectation of 
Christ's 
coming. 


1 On the use of the plural pronoun, 
see note on 1 Thess. i. 3. 
° The preposition here has the sense 


partially, by their moral conformity to 
His image. See Rom. viii. 30, and 
2 Cor. iii. 18. 


of * proceeding from.’ 

3 The same word is used in the sense 
of good will, good pleasure, satisfaction, 
in Luke ii. 14 and Rom. x. 1. The 
A. V. here would require a word to be 
supplied. 

4 The glory of our Lord at His com- 
ing will be manifested in His people 
(see ver. 10); that is, they, by virtue 
of their union with Him, will partake 
of His glorious likeness. Cf. Rom. 
viii. 17, 18, 19. And, even in this 
world, this glorification takes place 


5 In respect of, or perhaps (as Prof. 
Jowett takesit) on behalf of, as though 
St. Paul were pleading in honour of 
that day ; it is wrongly translated in 
A. V. as an adjuration. 

6 ie. any pretended revelation of 
those who claimed inspiration. 

7 See the preceding remarks upon 
the oceasion of this Epistle. 

8 Literally ‘as though originated by 
me ;° the words may include both 
‘spirit,’ * rumour,’ and ‘ letter.’ 


xt] 
the Lord is come.! 


Second Lpistle to the Thessalonians. 
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Let no one deceive you, by 


any means; for before that day, the falling away 
must first have come, and the man of sin be re- 
4 vealed, the son of perdition; who opposes himself 
and exalts himself against all that is called God, 
and against all worship; even to seat himself? in 
the temple of God, and openly declare himself a 


5 God. Do 


you not remember that when I was still 


6 with you, I often? told you thisP And now you 
know the hindrance why he is not yet revealed, in 


7 his own season. 


For the mystery of lawlessness ‘* 


is already working, only he, who now hinders, will 
8 hinder till he be taken out of the way; and then 
the lawless one will be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the breath of His mouth, and 
shall destroy with the brightness of His appearing. 
9 But the appearing of that lawless one shall be in 
the strength of Satan’s working, with all the might 
and signs and wonders of falsehood, and all the 
10 delusions of unrighteousness, for those who are in 
the way of perdition; because they received not the 
love of the truth, whereby they might be saved. 
11 For this cause, God will send upon them an inward 
working of delusion, making them believe in les, 


12 that all should be condemned who have not be- 


lieved the truth, but have taken pleasure in un- 


righteousness. 


But for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, I am Exhortation 


to stedfastneso 


bound to thank God continually, because He chose andobedience. 
you from the first unto salvation, in sanctification 
14 of the Spirit, and belief of the truth. And to this 
He called you through my Glad-tidings, that you 
might obtain the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
15 Therefore, brethren, be stedfast, and hold fast the 
teaching which has been delivered to you, whether 


1 Literally ‘is present.’ So the verb 
is always used in the New Testament. 
See Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. iii, 22; Gal. 
i, 4; 2 Tim. iti. 1; Heb, ix. 9. 

2 The received text interpolates here 
‘as God,’ but the MSS. do not confirm 
this reading. 

3 The verb is in the imperfect. 

4 The proper meaning of davopyos is 
one unrestrained by law; hence it is 
often used as a transgressor, or, gene- 
rally a wicked man, as avopuia is used 
often simply for iniquity ; but in this 


passage it seems best to keep to thy 
original meaning of the word. 

5 This appears to be an allusion to 
(although not an exact quotation of) 
Isaiah xi. 4;—‘ With the breath of 
His lips He shall destroy the impious 
man.’ (LXX. version.) Some of the 
Rabbinical commentators applied this 
prophecy (which was probably in St. 
Paul’s thoughts) to the Messiah’s com- 
ing, and interpreted ‘the impious’ to 
mean an individual opponent of the 
Messiah. 
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by my words or by my letters. And may our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, and our God and Father, who 
has loved us, and has given us in His e @ con-_ 
solation that is eternal, and a hope that cannot fail, 
comfort your hearts, and establish you in all good- 17 
ness both of word and deed. ¥ 

Finally, brethren, pray for me, that the word ui.1 
of the Lord Jesus may hold its onward course, and 
that its glory may be shown forth towards others 
as towards you; and that I may be delivered from 2 
the perverse and wicked ; for not all men have faith. 
But the Lord is faithful, and He will keep you sted- 3 
fast, and guard you from evil. And I rely upon you 4 
in the Lord, that you are following and will follow 
my precepts. And may the Lord guide your hearts 5 
to the love of God, and to the stedfastness of Christ. 

I charge you, brethren, in the name of the Lord 6 
Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves from every 
brother who walks disorderly, and not according 
to the rules which I delivered. For you know7 
yourselves the way to follow my example ; you know 
that my life among you was not disorderly, nor was 
I fed by any man’s bounty, but earned my bread s 
by my own labour, toiling night and day, that I 
might not be burdensome to any of you.! And this 9 
I did, not because I am without the right? [of 
being maintained by those to whom I minister], but 
that I might make myself a pattern for you to 
imitate. For when I was with you I often? gave 10 
you this rule: ‘If any man will not work, neither 
let him eat.’ Whereas I hear that some among you 11 
are walking disorderly, neglecting their own work, 
and meddling‘ with that of others. Such, therefore, 12 
I charge and exhort, by the authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to work in quietness, and eat their 

own bread. But you, brethren, notwithstanding,® 13 
ing with those D€ not weary of doing good. If any man be dis- 14 
Who refuse Obedient. 40 my written word,® mark that man, and 
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He asks their 
prayers. 


Exhorts to an 
orderly and 
diligent life, 
appealing to 
his own 
example. 


obedience. 


' Compare the speech at Miletus, 
Acts xx, 

2 See note on 1 Thess, ii. 6. 

3 Imperfect. 

4 The characteristic paronomasia 
here, is not exactly translatable into 
English. ‘Busy bodies who do no 
business’ would be an imitation. 

° ie, although your kindness may 


have been abused by such idle tres- 
passers on your bounty. 

6 Literally, my word [sent] by the 
letter, which probably refers to the 
directions sent in the former letter, 
1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. So a previous letter 
is referred to, 1 Cor, v. 9, and 2 Cor. 
vii, 8. 


it. 15 brought to shame. 


x1. Continued Residence at Corinth. 

cease from intercourse with him, that he may be 

Yet count him not as an enemy, 

16 but admonish him as a brother. And may the Lord 
of peace Hireself give you peace in all ways and at 
all seasons. The Lord be with you all. 
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17 The salutation of me Paul with my own hand, ap bash iro 
which is my token in every letter. Thus I write.! ee ote 
18 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you Concluding 


all.? 


—— 


Such was the second of the two letters which St. Paul wrote to 
Thessalonica during his residence at Corinth. Such was the Chris- 
tian correspondence now established, in addition to the political and 
commercial correspondence existing before, between the two capi- 
tals of Achaia and Macedonia. Along with the official documents 
which passed between the governors of the contiguous provinces,° 
and the communications between the merchants of the Northern 
and Western Algean, letters were now sent, which related to the 
establishment of a ‘kingdom not of this world,’ * and to ‘riches’ 
beyond the discovery of human enterprise.* 

The influence of great cities has always been important on the 
wider movements of human life. We see St. Paul diligently using 
this influence, during a protracted residence at Corinth, for the 
spreading and strengthening of the Gospel in Achaia and beyond. 
As regards the province of Achaia, we have no reason to suppose 
that he confined his activity to its metropolis. The expression used 
by St. Luke ® need only denote that it was his head-quarters, or 
general place of residence. Communication was easy and frequent, 
by land or by water,’ with other parts of the province. Two short 
days’ journey to the south were the Jews of Argos,* who might be 
to those of Corinth what the Jews of Beroea had been to those of 
Thessalonica.? About the same distance to the east was the city 
of Athens,!° which had been imperfectly evangelised, and could be 
visited without danger. Within a walk of a few hours, along a 
road busy with traftic, was the sea-port of Cenchrez, known to us 


6 Acts xviii. 11. 


1¢Thus.’ With this we may com- 
7 Much of the intercourse in Greece 


pare Gal. vi. 11. We have before re- 
marked that St. Paul’s letters were 
written by an amanuensis, with the 
exception of an autograph postscript. 
Compare Rom. xvi. 22. 

2 Amen’ here (as in the end of 
1 Thess.) is a subsequent addition. 

3 Cicero’s Cilician Correspondence 
furnishes many specimens of the letters 
which passed between the governors of 
neighbouring provinces. 

4 John xyiil. 36. 

5 Eph, iii, 8. 


has always gone on by small coasters. 
Pouqueville mentions traces of a paved 
road between Corinth and Argos. 

8 See pp. 15 and 299. 

9 See above, p. 262. 

10 We have not entered into the ques- 
tion of St. Paul’s journey from Athens 
to Corinth. He may have travelled by 
the coast road through Eleusis and 
Megara; or a sail of a few hours, with 
a fair wind, would take him from the 
Pirsus to Cenchrese. 
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as the residence of a Christian commun:ty.' These were the 
‘Churches of God’ (2 Thess. i. 4), among whom the Apostle boasted 
of the patience and the faith of the Thessalonians,’—the homes of 
‘the saints in all Achaia’ (2 Cor. i. 1), saluted at a later period, 
with the Church of Corinth,’ in a letter written from Macedonia. 
These Churches had alternately the blessings of the presence and 
the letters—the oral and the written teaching—of St.Paul. The 
former of these blessings is now no longer granted to us ; but those 
long and wearisome journeys, which withdrew the teacher so often 
from his anxious converts, have resulted in our possession of in- 
spired Epistles, in all their freshness and integrity, and with all 
their lessons of wisdom and love. 


Coin of Thessalonica.* 


: Le opts IE same meaning. 

2 Compare 1 Thess. i. 7, 8. * From the British Museu 

3 It is possible that the phrase ‘in a long series of coins of this ane 
every place’ (1 Cor.i. 2) may have the see Mionnet and the Supplement, ‘ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Isthmus and Acrocorinthus.—Larly History of Corinth—Its Trade and 
Wealth. — Corinth under the Romans.— Province of Achaia.—Gallio the 
Governor.—Tumult at Corinth.—Cenchrex.— Voyage by Ephesus to Caesarea. 
—Visit to Jerusalem.—Antioch. 


Now that we have entered upon the first part of the long series 
of St. Paul’s letters, we seem to be arrived at a new stage of the 
Apostle’s biography. The materials for a more intimate knowledge 
are before us. More life is given to the picture. We have ad- 
vanced from the field of geographical description and general history 
to the higher interest of personal detail. Even such details as 
relate to the writing materials employed in the Epistles, and the 
mode in which these Epistles were transmitted from city to city, — 
all stages in the history of an Apostolic letter, from the hand of the 
amanuensis who wrote from the author’s inspired dictation, to the 
opening and reading of the document in the public assembly of the 
church to which it was addressed,—have a sacred claim on the 
Christian’s attention. For the present we must defer the examina- 
tion of such particulars.' We remain with the Apostle himself, 
instead of following the journeys of his letters to Thessalonica, and 
tracing the effects which the last of them produced. We have 
before us a protracted residence in Corinth,” a voyage by sea to 
Syria,* and a journey by land from Antioch to Ephesus,* before we 
come to the next group of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We must linger first for a time in Corinth, the great city where 
he stayed a longer time than at any point on his previous journeys, 
and from which, or to which, the most important of his letters were 
written.> And, according to the plan we have hitherto observed, 
we proceed to elucidate its geographical position, and the principal 
stages of its history. 2 

The Isthmus® is the most remarkable feature in the Geography of 
Greece ; and the peculiar relation which it established between the 
land and the water—and between the Morea and the Continent— 
had the utmost effect on the whole course of the History of Greece. 
When we were considering the topography and aspect of Athens, 
all the associations which surrounded us were Athenian. Here at 


1 See anote on this subject in Chap. 5 The Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
XXVI. Corinthians, and Romans. 

2 Acts xviii. 11-18. 6 It is from this Greek ‘bridge of the 

3 Acts xvili. 18-22. sea’ that the name isthmus has been 

4 Acts xviii. 23, See xix, 1. given to every similar neck of land in 


the world, 
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the Isthmus, we are, as it were, at the centre of the activity of the 
Greek race in general. It has the closest connection with all their 
most important movements, both military and commercial. 

In all the periods of Greek history, from the earliest to the latest, 
we see the military importance of the Isthmus. The phrase of 
Pindar is, that it was ‘the bridge of the sea:’ it formed the only 
line of march for an invading or retreating army. Xenophon 
speaks of it as ‘the gate of the Peloponnesus,’ the closing of which 
would make all ingress and egress impossible. And we find that it 
was closed at various times, by being fortified and re-fortified by a 
wall, some traces of which remain to the present day. In the 
Persian war, when consternation was spread amongst the Greeks 
by the death of Leonidas, the wall was first built. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, when the Greeks turned fratricidal arms against 
each other, the Isthmus was often the point of the conflict between 
the Athenians and their enemies. In the time of the Theban 
supremacy, the wall again appears as a fortified line from sea to 
sea. When Greece became Roman, the provincial arrangements 
neutralised, for a time, the military importance of the Isthmus. 
But when the barbarians poured in from the North, like the Persians 
of old, its wall was repaired by Valerian. Again it was rebuilt by 
Justinian, who fortified it with a hundred and fifty towers. And 
we trace its history through the later period of the Venetian power 
in the Levant, from the vast works of 1463, to the peace of 1699, 
when it was made the boundary of the territories of the Republic. 

Conspicuous, both in connection with the military defences of 
the Isthmus, and in the prominent features of its scenery, is the 
Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Corinth, which rises in form and ab- 
ruptness like the rock of Dumbarton. But this comparison is quite 
inadequate to express the magnitude of the Corinthian citadel. It 
is elevated two thousand feet? above the level of the sea ; it throws 
a vast shadow across the plain at its base ; the ascent is a journey 
involving some fatigue ; and the space of ground on the summit is 
so extensive, that it contained a whole town,*® which, under the 
Turkish dominion, had several mosques. Yet, notwithstanding its 
colossal dimensions, its sides are so precipitous, that a few soldiers 
are enough to guard it. The possession of this fortress has been 
the object of repeated struggles in the latest wars between the 
Turks and the Greeks, and again between the Turks and the 
Venetians. It was said to Philip, when he wished to acquire pos- 
session of the Morea, that the Acrocorinthus was one of the horns 


1 The wall was not built in a straight 


*. corinthus, of a conical shape, extended 
line, but followed the sinuosities of the 


exactly half across its length, the point 


ground, The remains of square towers 
are visible in some places. The eastern 
portion abutted on the Sanctuary of 
Neptune, where the Isthmian games 
are held. 

2 Dodwell. The ascent is by a zig- 
zag road, which Strabo says was thirty 
stadia in length. ‘ Looking down upon 
the Isthmus, ihe shadow of the Acro- 


of the cone being central between the 
two seas.’—Dr. Clarke. 

3 Dodwell and Clarke. The city, 
according to Xenophon, was forty sta- 
dia in circumference without the Acro- 
polis, and eighty-five with it. 

4 Plutarch says that it was guarded 
by 400 soldiers, 50 dogs, and as many 
keepers. 


. 
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he must seize, in order to secure the heifer. Thus Corinth might 
well be called ‘the eye of Greece’ in a military sense, ag Athens 
has often been so called in another sense. If the rock of Minerva 
was the Acropolis of the Athenian people, the mountain of the 
Isthmus was truly named ‘the Acropolis of the Greeks.’ 

It will readily be imagined that the view from the summit is 
magnificent and extensive.' A sea is on either hand. Across that 
which lies on the east, a clear sight is obtained of the Acropolis of 
Athens, at a distance of forty-five miles.? The mountains of Attica 
and Boeotia, and the islands of the Archipelago, close the prospect 
in this direction. Beyond the western sea, which flows in from the 
Adriatic, are the large masses of the mountains of north-eastern 
Greece, with Parnassus towering above Delphi. Immediately be- 
neath us is the narrow plain which separates the seas. The city 
itself is on a small table land® of no great elevation, connected with 
the northern base of the Acrocorinthus. At the edge of the lower 
level are the harbours which made Corinth the emporium of the 
richest trade of the East and the West. 

We are thus brought to that which is really the characteristic both 
of Corinthian geography and Corinthian history, its close relation 
to the commerce of the Mediterranean. Plutarch says, that there 
was a want of good harbours in Achaia; and Strabo speaks of the 
circumnavigation of the Morea as dangerous.4 Cape Malea was pro- 
verbially formidable, and held the same relation to the voyages of 
ancient days, which the Cape of Good Hope does to our own.® Thus, 
a narrow and level isthmus,°® across which smaller vessels could be 
dragged from gulf to gulf’ was of inestimable value to the early 


1 Wheler’s description is as follows: 
—‘We mounted to the top of the 
highest point, and had one of the most 
agreeable prospects in the world. On 
the right hand of us the Saronic Gulf, 
with all its little islands strewed up 
and down it, to Cape Colonne on the 
Promontory Sunium. Beyond that the 
islands of the Archipelago seemed to 
close up the mouth of the Gulf. On 
the left hand of us we had the Gulf of 
Lepanto or Corinth, as far as beyond 
Sicyon, bounded northward with all 
these famous mountains of old times, 
with the Isthmus, even to Athens, ly- 
ing in a row, and presenting themsclves 
orderly to our view. The plain of Co- 
rinth towards Sicyon or Basilico is well 
watered by two rivulets, well-tilled, 
well-planted with olive-yards and vine- 
yards, and, having many little villages 
scattered up and down it, is none of 
the least. of the ornaments of this pros- 
pect. The town also that lieth north 
of the castle, in little knots of houses, 
surrounded with orchards and gardens 
of oranges, lemons, citrons, and cy- 
press-trees, and mixed with cornfields 


between, is a sight not less delightful. 
So that it is hard to judge whether 
this plain is more beautiful to the 
beholders or profitable to the inhabi- 
tants.’ This was in 1675, before the 
last conflicts of the Turks and Vene- 
tians. 

2 « As from the Parthenon at Athens 
we had seen the citadel of Corinth, 
so now we had a commanding view, 
across the Saronic Gulf, of Salamis and 
the Athenian Acropolis.—Dr. Clarke. 
See above, under Athens. 

3 Leake’s description entirely corre- 
sponds with Strabo’s. 

4 He adds that the Sicilian sea was 
avoided by mariners as much as pos- 
sible. 

5 A proverb said of this south-eastern 
point of the Morea: ‘When you are 
round Cape Malea, forget all you have 
at home.’ 

6 See above, note on the word ‘ Isth- 
mus.’ 

7 Hence the narrowest part of the 
Isthmus was called by a word which 
in meaning and in piratic associations 
corresponds with the Tarbert of Scotch 
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traders of the Levant. And the two harbours which received the 
ships of a more maturely developed trade,—Cenchrez’ on the 
Eastern Sea, and Lecheum? on the Western, with a third and 
smaller port, called Schoenus,*? where the isthmus was narrowest, — 
form an essential part of our idea of Corinth. Its common title in 
the poets is ‘the city of the two seas.’* It is allegorically repre- 
sented in art as a female figure on a rock, between two other figures, 
each of whom bears a rudder, the symbol of navigation and trade.° 
It is the same image which appears under another form in the words 
of the rhetorician, who said that it was ‘the prow and the stern of 
Greece.’® : 

As we noticed above a continuous fortress which was carried across 
the Isthmus, in connection with its military history, so here we have 
to mention another continuous work, which was attempted, in con- 
nection with its mercantile history. This was the ship canal ;— 
which, after being often projected, was about to be begun again near 
the very time of St. Paul’s visit.’ Parallels often suggest themselves 
between the relation of the parts of the Mediterranean to each other, 
and those of the Atlantic and Pacific: for the basins of the ‘ Mid- 
land Sea’ were to the Greek and Roman trade, what the Oceanic 
spaces are to ours. And it is difficult, in speaking of a visit to the 
Isthmus of Corinth in the year 52,*—which only’ preceded by a 
short interval the work of Nero’s engineers, —not to be reminded of 
the Isthmus of Panama in the year 1852, during which active pro- 
gress was made in an undertaking often projected, but never yet 
carried into effect.® 

There is this difference, however, between the Oceanic and the 
Mediterranean Isthmus, that one of the great cities of the ancient 
world always existed at the latter. What some future Darien may 
be destined to become, we cannot prophesy: but, at a very early 
date, we find Corinth celebrated by the poets for its wealth. This 
wealth must inevitably have grown up, from its mercantile relations, 


geography. The distance across is proverbial. 


about three miles; nearer Corinth it is 
six miles, whence the name of the 
modern village of Hexamili. 

1 For Cenchrex, see below, p. 330. 
It was seventy stadia distant from the 
city. 

* Lecheum was united to Corinth 
by long walls. It was about twelve 
stadia distant from the cits. 

5 Scheenus was at the point where 
the Isthmus was narrowest, close to 
the Sanctuary of Neptune and the 
eastern portion of the Isthmian wall. 
The ship is described as sailing to this 
port in the early times when Athens 
had the presidency of the games. 

4 One phrase which was used of it 
is that which we find in Acts xxvii. 41. 

5 See this on the coin at the end of 
Chap, XIII. 

® The phrase seers to have been 


7 Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius Ca- 
sar, and Caligula had all entertained the 
notion of cutting through the Isthmus. 
Nero really began the undertaking in 
the year 52, but soon desisted. See 
Leake (pp. 297-302), who quotes all 
the authorities. The portion of the 
trench which remains is at the nar- 
rowest part, near the shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf. Dodwell came upon 
it, after crossing Mount Geraneia from 
Attiea. 

8 The arguments for this date may 
be seen in Wieseler. We shall return 
to the subject again. 

® Our first edition was published in 
1852. At that time the various plans 
for an inter-oceanic canal were very 
much before the public. Now at least 
the railway is open for traffic from ocean 
to ocean, 
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even without reference to its two seas,—if we attend to the fact on 
which Thucydides laid stress, that it was the place through which all 
ingress and egresstook place between Northern andSouthern Greece, 
before the development of commerce by water. But it was its con- 
spicuous position on the narrow neck of land between the Aigean 
and Ionian Seas, which was the main cause of its commercial great- 
ness. The construction of the ship Argo is assigned by mythology 
to Corinth. “The Samians obtained their shipbuilders from her. 
The first Greek triremes,—the first Greek sea-fights,—are con- 
nected with her history. Neptune was her god. Her colonies were 
spread over distant coasts in the East and West; and ships came 
from every sea to her harbours. Thus she became the common 
resort and the universal market of the Greeks.' Her population and 
wealth were further augmented by the manufactures in metallurgy, 
dyeing, and porcelain, which grew up in connection with the import 
and export of goods. And at periodical intervals the crowding of 
her streets and the activity of her trade received a new impulse from 
the strangers who flocked to the Isthmian games ;—a subject to 
which our attention will often be called hereafter, but which must 
be passed over here with a simple allusion.* If we add all these 
particulars together, we see ample reason why the wealth, luxury, 
and profligacy of Corinth were proverbial® in the ancient world. 

In passing from the fortunes of the earlier, or Greek Corinth, to 
its history under the Romans, the first scene that meets us is one of 
disaster and ruin. The destruction of this city by Mummius, about 
the same time that Carthage* was destroyed by Scipio, was so com- 
plete, that, like its previous wealth, it passed into a proverb. Its 
works of skill and luxury were destroyed or carried away. Polybius, 
the historian, saw Roman soldiers playing at draughts on the pictures 
of famous artists; and the exhibition of vases and statues that de- 
corated the triumph of the Capitol, introduced a new era in the habits 
of the Romans. Meanwhile, the very place of the city from which 
these works were taken remained desolate for many years.° The 
honour of presiding over the Isthmian games was given to Sicyon ; 
and Corinth ceased even to be a resting-place of travellers between 
the East and the West.® But a new Corinth rose from the ashes of 
the old. Julius Cesar, recognising the importance of the Isthmus 
as a militaryand mercantile position, sent thither a colony of Italians, 


1 One writer in another place com- 
pares Corinth to a ship loaded with 
merchandise, and says that a perpetual 
fair was held yearly and daily at the 
Isthmus. 

2 See the beginning of Chap. XX., 
and the plan of the Posidonium there 
given. 

3 *Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum.’—Hor. Hp. i. 17, 36. The 
word ‘Corinthianise’ was used pro- 
yerbially for an immoral life. 

4 See Chap. I. p. 11. 

5 ¢ Nevertheless,’ says Colonel Leake, 
‘the site, I conceive, cannot have 


been quite uninhabited, as the Romans 
neither destroyed the public buildings 
nor persecuted the religion of the Co- 
rinthians. And as many of those 
buildings were still perfect in the time 
of Pausanias, there must have been 
some persons who had the care of them 
during the century of desolation.’ 

6 We have noticed above (p. 297, 
n. 4) that on Cicero’s journey between 
the East and West, we find him rest- 
ing, not at Corinth, but at Athens. In 
the time of Ovid the city was rising 
again, 
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who were chiefly freedmen.1 This new establishment rapidly in- 
creased by the mere force of its position. Within a few years it 
grew, as Sincapore? has grown in our days, from nothing to an 
enormous city. The Greek merchants, who had fled on the Roman 
conquest to Delos and the neighbouring coasts, returned to their 
former home. The Jews settled themselves in a place most con- 
venient both for the business of commerce and for communication 
with Jerusalem.* Thus, when St. Paul arrived at Corinth after his 
sojourn at Athens, he found himself in the midst of a numerous popu- 
lation of Greeks and Jews. They were probably far more numerous 
than the Romans, though the city had the constitution of a colomy,* 
and was the metropolis of a province. ; : 

Tt is commonly assumed that Greece was constituted as a province 
under the name of Achaia, when Corinth was destroyed by Mummius. 
But this appears to be a mistake. There seems to have been an 
intermediate period, during which the country had a nominal inde- 
pendence, as was the case with the contiguous province of Macedonia. 
The description which has been given of the political limits of Mace- 
donia (Ch. IX.) defines equally the extent of Achaia. It was bounded 
on all other sides by the sea, and was nearly co-extensive with the 
kingdom of Modern Greece. The name of Achaia was given to it, in 
consequence of the part played by the Achzean league in the last in- 
dependent struggles of ancient Greece ; and Corinth, the head of that 
league, became the metropolis.° The province experienced changes 
of government, such as those which have been alluded to in the case 
of Cyprus.® At first it was proconsular. Afterwards it was placed 
by Tiberius under a procurator of his own. But in the reign of 
Claudius it was again reckoned among the ‘ unarmed provinces,’? 
and governed by a proconsul. 

One of the proconsuls who were sent out to govern the province 
of Achaia in the course of St. Paul’s second missionary journey 
was Gallio.* His original name was Annzeus Novatus, and he was 
the brother of Annzeus Seneca the philosopher. The name under 
which he is known to us in sacred and secular history was due 
to his adoption into the family of Junius Gallio the rheto- 
rician. The time of his government at Corinth, as indicated by the 
sacred historian, must be placed between the years 52 and 54, if the 
dates we have assigned to St. Paul’s movements be correct. We 
have no exact information-on this subject from any secular source, 
nor is he mentioned by any Heathen writer as having been proconsul 


1 Professor Stanley notices the great 
number of names of Corinthian Chris- 
tians (Caius, Quartus, Fortunatus, 
Achaicus, Crispus, Justus), which in- 
dicate ‘either a Roman or a servile 
origin.’ Pref. to Corinthians. 

2 See the Life of Sir Stamford Raffles 
and later notices of the place in Rajah 
Brooke’s journals, &e. 

3 See the preceding chapter for the 
establishment of me daws at Corinth. 

4 See the Latin letters on its coins, 


Tts full name was ‘Colonia Laus Julia 
Corinthus.’ See coin at the end of this 
chapter, 

5 Ritter says that this is the mean- 
ing of ‘ Corinthus Achaiz urbs,’ in Tac, 
FAitst. ii. 1. 

6 See Chap. V. 

7 A phrase applied to those pro- 
vinces which were progonsular and re- 
quired the presence of no army. See 
p; 191, nes. 

® Acts xviii. 12, 
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of Achaia, But there are some incidental notices of his life, which 
give rather a curious confirmation of what is advanced above. We 
are informed by Tacitus and Dio that he died in the year 65. 
Pliny says that after his consulship he had a serious illness, for the 
removal of which he tried a sea-voyage: and from his brother 
Seneca we learn that it was in Achaia that he went on shipboard for 
the benefit of his health. If we knew the year of Gallio’s con- 
sulship, our chronological result would be brought within narrow 
limits. We do not possess this information ; but it has been reason- 
ably conjectured that his promotion, if due to his brother’s 
influence, would be subsequent to the year 49, in which the 
philosopher returned from his exile in Corsica, and had the youth- 
ful Nero placed under his tuition. The interval of time thus 
marked out between the restoration of Seneca and the death of 
Gallio, includes the narrower period assigned by St. Luke to the 
proconsulate in Achaia. r 

The coming of a new governor to a province was an event of great 
importance. The whole system of administration, the general pros- 
perity, the state of political parties, the relative position of different 
sections of the population, were necessarily affected by his personal 
character. The provincials were miserable or happy, according as a 
Verres or a Cicero was sent from Rome. As regards the personal 
character of Gallio, the inference we should naturally draw from the 
words of St. Luke closely corresponds with what we are told by 
Seneca. His brother speaks of him with singular affection ; not only 
as a man of integrity and honesty, but as one who won universal 
regard by his amiable temper and popular manners.! His conduct 
on the occasion of the tumult at Corinth is quite in harmony with a 
character so described. He did not allow himself, like Pilate, to be 
led into injustice by the clamour of the Jews;* and yet he over- 
looked, with easy indifference, an outbreak of violence which a 
sterner and more imperious governor would at once have arrested.* 

The details of this transaction were as follows:—The Jews, 
anxious to profit by a change of administration, and perhaps 
encouraged by the well-known compliance of Gallio’s character, took 
an early opportunity of accusing St.Paul before him. They had 
already set themselves in battle array? against him, and the coming 
of the new governor was the signal for a general attack.’ It is quite 
evident that the act was preconcerted and the occasion chosen. 
Making use of the privileges they enjoyed as a separate community, 
and well aware that the exercise of their worship was protected by 
the Roman State,° they accused St. Paul of violating their own re- 
ligious law, They seem to have thought, if this violation of Jewish 
law could be proved, that St. Paul would become amenable to the 


1 The same character is given ofhim four distinct classes of population, 
by the poet Statius. among which the Jews were citizens 
“2 Acts xviii. 14. under their Ethnarch, like the Romans 


3 Acts xviii. 17. under their Juridicus. We need not 
SeSeer pol 2, m1. discuss here the later position of the 
5 Acts xviii. 12. Jews, after Caracalla had made all 


6 Compare Joseph. War, ii. 14, 4, on freemen citizens, 
Ceesarea, In Alexandria, there were 
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criminal law of the Empire; or, perhaps, they hoped, as afterwards 
at Jerusalem, that he would be given up into their hands for punish- 


ment. Had Gallio been like Festus or Felix, this might easily have | 


happened ; and then St. Paul’s natural resource would have been to 
appeal to the Emperor, on the ground of his citizenship. But the 
appointed time of his visit to Rome was not yet come, and the con- 
tinuance of his missionary labours was secured by the character of 
the governor, who was providentially sent at this time to manage 
the affairs of Achaia. 

The scene is set before us by St. Luke with some details which 
give us a vivid notion of what took place. Gallio is seated on that 
proconsular chair! from which judicial sentences were pronounced 
by the Roman magistrates. To this we must doubtless add the other 
insignia of Roman power, which were suitable to a colony and the 
metropolis of a province. Before this Heathen authority the Jews 
are preferring their accusation with eager clamour. Their chief 
speaker is Sosthenes, the successor of Crispus, or (it may be) the 
ruler of another synagogue.” The Greeks® are standing round, 
eager to hear the result, and to learn something of the new governor’s 
character; and, at the same time, hating the Jews, and ready to be 
the partisans of St. Paul. At the moment when the Apostle is 
‘about to open his mouth,’* Gallio will not even hear his defence, 
but pronounces a decided and peremptory judgment. 

His answer was that of a man who knew the limits of his office, 
and felt that he had no time to waste on the religious technicalities 
of the Jews. Had it been a case in which the Roman law had been 
violated by any breach of the peace or any act of dishonesty, then 
it would have been reasonable and right that the matter should have 
been fully investigated; but, since it was only a question of the 
Jewish law, relating to the disputes of Hebrew superstition,® and to 
names of no public interest, he utterly refused to attend to it. They 
might excommunicate the offender, or inflict on him any of their 
ecclesiastical punishments ; but he would not meddle with trifling 
quarrels, which were beyond his jurisdiction. And without further 
delay he drove the Jews away from before his judicial chair.® 

The effect of this proceeding must have been to produce the utmost 
rage and disappointment among the Jews. With the Greeks and 
other bystanders‘ the result was very different. Their dislike of a 


1 This chair, or tribunal, ‘the in- 
dispensable symbol of the Roman judg- 
ment-seat,’ as it has been called, is 
mentioned three times in the course of 
this narrative. It was of two kinds: 
(1) fixed in some open and public place; 
(2) movable, and taken by the Roman 
magistrates to be placed wherever they 
might sit in a judicial character. Pro- 
bably here and in the case of Pilate 
(John xix. 13) the former kind of seat 
is intended, See Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, under ‘ Sella.’ 

2 Whether Sosthenes had really been 
elected to fill the place of Crispus, or 
was only a co-ordinate officer in the 


same or some other synagogue, must 
be left undetermined. On the organi- 
sation of the synagogues, sce Chap. V1. 
pp- 187, 188. It should be added, that 
we cannot confidently identify this 
Sosthenes with the ‘brother’ whose 
name occurs | Cor. i. 1. 

3 See note 7, on this page. 

4 Acts xviii. 14. 

° Acts xviii. 15. We recognise here 
that much had been made by the Jews 
of the name of ‘Christ’ being given 
to Jesus. 

® Acts xviii. 16. 

7 The true reading here does not 
specify who the persons were who beat 


of Ged 
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superstitious and misanthropic nation was gratified. They held the 
forbearance of Gallio as a proof that their own religious liberties 
would be respected under the new administration ; and, with the dis- 
orderly impulse of a mob which has been kept for some time in 
suspense, they rushed upon the ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him in the very presence of the proconsular tribunal. Meanwhile, 
Gallio took no notice! of the injurious punishment thus inflicted on 
the Jews, and with characteristic indifference left Sosthenes to his 
fate. 

Thus the accusers were themselves involved in disgrace ; Gallio 
obtained a high popularity among the Greeks, and St. Paul was 
enabled to pursue his labours in safety. Had he been driven away 
from Corinth, the whole Christian community of the place might 
have been put in jeopardy. But the result of the storm was to give 
shelter to the infant Church, with opportunity of safe and continued 
growth. As regards the Apostle himself, his credit rose with the 
disgrace of his opponents. So far as he might afterwards be noticed 
by the Roman governor or the Greek inhabitants of the city, he 
would be regarded as an injured man. As his own discretion had 
given advantage to the holy cause at Philippi, by involving his 
opponents in blame,” so here the most imminent peril was pro- 
videntially turned into safety and honour. 

Thus the assurance communicated in the vision was abundantly 
fulfilled. Though bitter enemies had ‘set on’ Paul (Acts xviil. 
10), no one had ‘hurt’ him. The Lord had been ‘ with him,’ 
and ‘much people’ had been gathered into His Church. At length 
the time came when the Apostle deemed it right to leave Achaia and 
revisit Judeea, induced (as it would appear) by a motive which often 
guided his journeys, the desire to be present at the great gathering 
of the Jews at one of their festivals, and possibly also influenced by 
the movements of Aquila and Priscilla, who were about to proceed 
from Corinth to Ephesus. Before his departure, he took a solemn 
farewell of the assembled Church.t How touching St. Paul’s fare- 
wells must have been, especially after a protracted residence among 
his brethren and disciples, we may infer from the affectionate 
language of his letters; and one specimen is given to us of these 
parting addresses, in the Acts of the Apostles. From the words 
spoken at Miletus (Acts xx.), we may learn what was said and felt 
at Corinth. He could tell his disciples here, as he told them there, 
that he had taught them ‘ publicly and from house to house ;’° that 
he was ‘pure from the blood of all men ;’° that by the space of a 
year and a half he had ‘not ceased to warn every one night and day 
with tears.’? And doubtless he forewarned them of ‘grievous wolves 
entering in among them, of men speaking perverse things arising * 


Sosthenes, It cannot, however, be well 
doubted that they were Greeks. The 
reading ‘Jews,’ found in some MSS., 
is evidently wrong. 

1 Acts xviii. 17. 
Gallio’s character. 

2 See p. 240. 

3 See Acts xviii. 21. There is little 
doubt that the festival was Pentecost. 


See above on 


Weshould not, however, leave unnoticed 
that it is doubtful whether this allusion 
to the festival ought to be in the text. 

4 Acts xviii, 18. 5 Acts xx. 20. 

6 ver. 26. Compare xviii. 6, and see 
p. 312. 

7 ver. 81. Compare what is said of 
his tears at Philippi. Phil. iii. 18, 

8 yv, 29, 30. 
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of themselves, to draw away disciples after them.’ And he could 
appeal to them, with the emphatic gesture of ‘those hands’ which 
had laboured at Corinth, in proof that he had ‘ coveted no man’s 
gold or silver,’ and in confirmation of the Lord’s words, that ‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’' Thus he departed, with 
prayers and tears, from those who ‘accompanied him to the ship 
with many misgivings that they might ‘see his face no more.’? 

The three points on the coast to which our attention is called in 
the brief notice of this voyage contained in the Acts, are Cenchrez, 
the harbour of Corinth; Ephesus, on the western shore of Asia 
Minor ; and Czxsarea Stratonis, in Palestine. More suitable occasions 
will be found hereafter for descriptions of Czsarea and Ephesus. 
The present seems to require a few words to be said concerning 
Cenchrez. 

After descending from the low table-land on which Corinth was 
situated, the road which connected the city with its eastern harbour 
extended a distance of eight or nine miles across the Isthmian plain. 
Cenchrez has fallen with Corinth; but the name‘ still remains to 
mark the place of the port, which once commanded a large trade 
with Alexandria and Antioch, with Ephesus and Thessalonica, and 
the other cities of the Hgean. That it was a town of some magnitude 
may be inferred from the attention which Pausanias devotes to it in 
the description of the environs of Corinth; and both its mercantile 
character, and the pains which had been taken in its embellishment, 
are well symbolised in the coin® which represents the port with a 
temple on each enclosing promontory, and a statue of Neptune on 
a rock between them. 

From this port St. Paul began his voyage to Syria. But before 
the vessel sailed, one of his companions performed a religious cere- 
mony which must not be unnoticed, since it is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Aquila® had bound himself by one of those vows, which the 
Jews often voluntarily took, even when in foreign countries, in con- 
sequence of some mercy received, or some deliverance from danger, 
or other occurrence which had produced a deep religious impression 
onthe mind. The obligations of these vows were similar to those in 
the case of Nazarites,—as regards abstinence from strong drinks and 
legal pollutions, and the wearing of the hair uncut till the close of a 
definite length of time. Aquila could not be literally a Nazarite ; for, 
in the case of that greater vow, the cutting of the hair, which denoted 
that the legal time was expired, could only take place at the Temple 
in Jerusalem, or at least in Judza. In this case the ceremony was 
performed at Cenchrese. Here Aquila,—who had been for some 
time conspicuous, even among the Jews and Christians at Corinth, 


' Compare Acts xx. 33-35 with xviii. 
3, and with 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

2 vv. 36-38. 3 Acts xviii. 18-22. 

4 The modern name is Kichries. 

5 An engraving of this coin will be 
given at the end of Chap, XIX. 

6 This is left as it stood in the 
earlier editions. It must be admitted 
that the arcuments from the structure 
of the original are rather in favour of 


referring the vow, not to Aquila, but 
to St. Paul. The difficulty lies not so 
much in supposing that Paul took a 
Jewish vow (see Acts xxi. 26), as in 
supposing that he made himself con- 
spicuous for Jewish peculiarities while 
he was forming a mixed church at Co- 
tinth. But we are ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, 
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for the long hair which denoted that he was under a peculiar religious 
restriction—came to the close of the period of obligation; and, 
before accompanying the Apostle to Ephesus, laid aside the tokens 
of his vow. 

From Corinth to Ephesus, the voyage was among the islands of 
the Greek Archipelago. The Isles of Greece, and the waters which 
break on their shores, or rest among them in spaces of calm repose, 
always present themselves to the mind as the scenes of interesting 
voyages, —whether we think of the stories of early Legend, or the 
stirring life of Classical times, of the Crusades in the middle ages, 
or of the movements of Modern travellers, some of whom seldom 
reflect that the land and water round them were hallowed by the pre- 
sence and labours of St. Paul. One great purpose of this book will 
be gained, if it tends to associate the Apostle of the Gentiles with 
the coasts which are already touched by so many other historical 
recollections. 

No voyage across the Aigean was more frequently made than that 
between Corinth and Ephesus. They were the capitals of the two 
flourishing and peaceful provinces of Achaia and Asia,! and the 
two great mercantile towns on opposite sides of the sea. If resem- 
blances may again be suggested between the Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean, and between ancient and modern times, we may say that 
the relations of these cities of the Eastern and Western Greeks to 
each other was like that between New York and Liverpool. Even the 
time taken up by the voyages constitutes a point of resemblance. 
Cicero says that, on his eastward passage, which was considered a 
long one, he spent fifteen days, and that his return was accomplished 
in thirteen. * 

A fair wind, in much shorter time than either thirteen or fifteen 
days, would take the Apostle across, from Corinth to the city on the 
other side of the sea. It seems that the vessel was bound for Syria, 
and stayed only a short time in harbour at Ephesus. Aquila and 
Priscilla remained there while he proceeded.* But even during the 
short interval of his stay, Paul made a visit to his Jewish fellow- 
countrymen, and (the Sabbath being probably one of the days during 
which he remained) he held a discussion with them in the synagogue 
concerning Christianity. Their curiosity was excited by what they 
heard, as it had been at Antioch in Pisidia; and perhaps that curi- 
osity would speedily have been succeeded by opposition, if their 
visitor had stayed longer among them. But he was not able to grant 
the request which they urgently made. He was anxious to attend 
the approaching festival at Jerusalem ;° and, had he not proceeded 
with the ship, this might have been impossible. He was so far, 
however, encouraged by the opening which he saw, that he left the 
Ephesian Jews with a promise of his return. This promise was 
limited by an expression of that dependence on the divine will 
which is characteristic of a Christian’s life,° whether his vocation be 


1 See how Achaia and Asia are men-  trasted with the imperfect used (ver. 4) 


tioned by Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8. of the continued discussions at Co- 
2 The voyage was often accomplished _rinth. ae 
in three or four days. See Thue. iii. 3. 5 Acts xviii. 21. See above. 


3 Acts xviii. 19. 6 «Tf God will.’ See James iv. 15. 
4 The aorist (ver. 19) should be con- ‘If the Lord will, we shall live,’ &e, 
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to the labours of an Apostle, or to the routine of ordinary toil. We 
shall see that St. Paul’s promise was literally fulfilled, when we 
come to pursue his progress on his third missionary circuit. J 

The voyage to Syria lay first by the coasts and islands of the 
AXgean to Cos and Cnidus, which are mentioned on subsequent 
voyages,' and then across the open sea by Rhodes and Cyprus to 
Cesarea.2 This city has the closest connection with some of the 
most memorable events of early Christianity. We have already had 
occasion to mention it, in alluding to St. Peter and the baptism of 
the first Gentile convert.* We shall afterwards be required to make 
it the subject of a more elaborate notice, when we arrive at the 
imprisonment which was suffered by St. Paul under two successive 
Roman governors. The country was now no longer under native 
kings. Ten years had elapsed since the death of Herod Agrippa, the 
last event alluded to (Chap. IV.) in connection with Czsarea. Felix 
had been for some years already procurator of Judzea.°’ Ifthe aspect 
of the country had become in any degree more national under the 
reign of the Herods, it had now resumed all the appearance of a 
Roman province.® Czesarea was its military capital, as well as the 
harbour by which it was approached by all travellers from the West. 
From this city roads‘ had been made to the Egyptian frontier on the 
south, and northwards along the coast by Ptolemais, Tyre, and Sidon, 
to Antioch, as well as across the interior by Neapolis or Antipatris 
to Jerusalem and the Jordan. 

The journey from Cvsarea to Jerusalem is related by St. Luke 
inasingle word. No information is given concerning the incidents 
which occurred there : —no meetings with other Apostles,—no con- 
troversies on disputed points of doctrine,—are recorded or inferred. 
We are not even sure that St. Paul arrived in time for the festival 
at which he desired to be present.? The contrary seems rather to 
be implied ; for he is said simply to have ‘saluted the Church,’ and 
then to have proceeded to Antioch. It is useless to attempt to 
draw aside the veil which conceals the particulars of this visit of 
Paul of Tarsus to the city of his forefathers. As if it were no longer 
intended that we should view the Church in connection with the 
centre of Judaism, our thoughts are turned immediately to that other 
city,'° where the name ‘ Christian,’ was first conferred on it. 

From Jerusalem to Antioch it is likely that the journey was 
accomplished by land. It is the last time we shall have occasion to 
mention a road which was often traversed, at different seasons of 
the year, by St. Paul and his companions. Two of the journeys 
along this Phoenician coast have been long ago mentioned. Many 


Y Acts xxi. I, xxvii. 7. 
: Se Acts xxi, 1-3. 
ee p. 96. Compare pp. 43, 44. 
s Coe &e. aeeties e 
° Tac. Ann. xiv. 54, and Josephus. 
6 See pp. 22, 23, and 45. 
7 See the remarks, pp. 69, 70. 


8 «When he had gone up,’ Acts xviii. 
22. Some commentators think that St. 


Paul did not go to Jerusalem at all, 
but that this participle merely denotes 
his going up from the ship into the 


town of Cxsarea: but, independently 
of his intention to visit Jerusalem, it is 
hardly likely that such a circumstance 
would have been specified in a narrative 
so briefly given. 

9 We shall see, in the case of the 
later voyage (Acts xx. xxi.), that he 
could not have arrived in time for the 
festival, had not the weather been pe- 
culiarly favourable. 

10 Acts xviii. 22. 
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years had intervened since the charitable mission which brought 
relief from Syria to the poor in Judza (Chap. IV.), and since the 
meeting of the council at Jerusalem, and the joyful return at a 
time of anxious controversy (Chap. VII.). When we allude to these 
previous visits to the Holy City, we feel how widely the Church of 
Christ had been extended in the space of very few years. The 
course of our narrative is rapidly carrying us from the East towards 
the Wcst. We are now for the last time on this part of the Asiatic 
shore. For a moment the associations which surround us are all 
of the primeval past. The monuments which still remain along 
this coast remind us of the ancient Pheenician power, and of Baal 
and Ashtaroth,'—or of the Assyrian conquerors, who came from 
the Euphrates to the West, and have left forms like those in the 
palaces of Nineveh sculptured on the rocks of the Mediterranean,” 
—rather than of anything connected with the history of Greece 
and Rome. The mountains which rise above our heads belong to the 
characteristic imagery of the Old Testament: the cedars are those 
of the forests which were hewn by the workmen of Hiram and 
Solomon ; the torrents which cross the roads are the waters from 
‘the sides of Lebanon.’* But we are taking our last view of this 
scenery ; and, as we leave it, we feel that we are passing from the 
Jewish infancy of the Christian Church to its wider expansion 
among the Heathen. 

Once before we had occasion to remark that the Church had no 
longer now its central point in Jerusalem, but in Antioch, a city of 
the Gentiles.4 The progress of events now carries us still more 
remotely from the land which was first visited by the tidings of 
salvation. The world through which our narrative takes us begins 
to be European rather than Asiatic. So far as we know, the present 
visit which St. Paul paid to Antioch was his last.2 We havé 
already seen how new centres of Christian life had been established 
by him in the Greek cities of the Aigean. The course of the Gospel 
is further and further towards the West ; and the inspired part of 
the Apostle’s biography, after a short period of deep interest in 
Judea, finally centres in Rome. 


Coin of Corinth.® 


1 The ruins of Tortosa and Aradus. says that the traveller Spor lost his life 
2 The sculptures of Assyrian figures in one of these torrents. 
on the coast road near Beyrout are no- 4 pp. 90, 91. P 
ticed in the works of many travellers. 5 Antioch is not mentioned in the 
3 These torrents are often flooded,so Acts after xviii. 22. 
as to be extremely dangerous; so that 6 From the British Museum. The 
St. Paul may have encountered ‘perils head is that of Julius Casar himself. 
of rivers’ in this district. Maundrell 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Spiritual Gifts, Constitution, Ordinances, Divisions, and Heresies of the 
Primitive Church in the Lifetime of St. Paul. 


We are now arrived at a point in St; Paul’s history when it seems 
needful, for the full understanding of the remainder of his career, 
and especially of his Epistles, to give some description of the in- 
ternal condition of those churches which looked to him as their 
father in the faith. Nearly all of these had now been founded, and 
regarding the early development of several of them, we have con- 
siderable information from his letters and from other sources. 
This information we shall now endeavour to bring into one general 
view ; and in so doing (since the Pauline churches were only par- 
ticular portions of the universal Church), we shall necessarily have 
to consider the distinctive peculiarities and internal condition of 
the primitive Church generally, as it existed in the time of the 
Apostles. 

The feature which most immediately forces itself upon our notice, 
as distinctive of the Church in the Apostolic age, is its possession of 
supernatural gifts. Concerning these, our whole informatior. must 
be derived from Scripture, because they appear to have vanished 
with the disappearance of the Apostles themselves, and there is no 
authentic account of their existence in the Church in any writings 
of a later date than the books of the New-Testament. This fact 
gives a more remarkable and impressive character to the frequent 
mention of them in the writings of the Apostles, where the exercise 
of such gifts is spoken of as a matter of ordinary occurrence. 
Indeed, this is so much the case, that these miraculous powers are 
not even mentioned by the Apostolic writers as a class apart (as we 
should now consider them), but are joined in the same classification 
with other gifts, which we are wont to term natural endowments or 
‘talents.’ Thus St. Paul tells us (1 Cor. xii. 11) that all these 


1 The two great classifications of II. 1 Cor. xii. 28.) 
them in St. Paul’s writings are as fol- 1, apostles, 
lows :— 2. prophets. See (4). 


I, (1 Cor. xii. 8.) : : 
Classe f(a} the word of wisdom. 3. teachers; including (a,) and (ag) 
to one. \ (ag) the word of knowledge. perhaps. 
(B1) faith. 4. miracles. See (Bq). 
Claas 2 (a3) gifts of healing. (1) gifts of healing. See (8s). 
So ince (83) working of miracles. 5 2) helps. 
he prophecy. * | (8) governments. 
(Bs) discerning of spirits. (4) diversities of tongues. See (y1). 
{) hinds of tongues. It may be remarked, that the follow- 
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charisms, or spiritual gifts, were wrought by one and th 
Spirit, who distributed them to each be reeulpacuain to Histhecs 
will; and among these he classes the gift of Healing, and the gift 
of Tongues, as fallmg under the same category with the talent for 
administrative usefulness, and the faculty of Government. But 
though we learn from this to refer the ordinary natural endowments 
of men, not less than the supernatural powers bestowed in the 
Apostolic age, to a divine source, yet, since we are treating of that 
which gave a distinctive character to the Apostolic Church, it is 
desirable that we should make a division between the two classes 
of gifts, the extraordinary and the ordinary ; although this division 
was not made by the Apostles at the time when both kinds of gifts 
were in ordinary exercise. 

The most striking manifestation of divine interposition was the 
power of working what are commonly called Miracles, that is, 
changes in the usual operation of the laws of nature. This power 
was exercised by St. Paul himself very frequently (as we know from 
the narrative in the Acts), as well as by the other Apostles ; and in 
the Epistles we find repeated allusions to its exercise by ordinary 
Christians.' As examples of the operation of this power, we need 
only refer to St. Paul’s raising Eutychus from the dead, his striking 
Hlymas with blindness, his healing the sick at Ephesus,? and his 
curing the father of Publius at Melita. 

The last-mentioned examples are instances of the exercise of the 
gift of healing, which was a peculiar branch of the gift of miracles, 
and sometimes apparently possessed by those who had not the 
higher gift. The source of all these miraculous powers was the 
charism of faith; namely, that peculiar kind of wonder-working 
faith spoken of in Matt. xvi. 20; 1 Cor. xii. 9, and xiii. 2, 
which consisted in an intense belief that all obstacles would vanish 
before the power given. This must of course be distinguished 
from that disposition of faith which is essential to the Christian 
life. 

We have remarked that the exercise of these miraculous powers 
is spoken of both in the Acts and Epistles as a matter of ordinary 
occurrence ; and in that tone of quiet (and often incidental) al- 
lusion, in which we mention the facts of our daily life. And this 
is the case, not in a narrative of events long past (where uninten- 


not explicitly in II., yet are probably 
ineluded in it as necessary gifts for 
‘apostles, and perhaps also for 
‘ teachers,’ as Neander supposes. 

It is difficult to observe any principle 
which runs through these elassifica- 
tions; probably I. was not meant as a 
systematic classification at all; IL, 
however, certainly was in some mea- 
sure, because St. Paul uses the words 
‘first, second, third, &c.’ 

It is very difficult to arrive at any 
certain conclusion on the subject, be- 
cause of our imperfect understanding 
of the nature of the charisms them- 


selves ; they are alluded to only as 
things well known to the Corinthians, 
and of course without any precise de- 
scription of their nature. 

In Rom, xii. 6-8, another unsyste- 
matic enumeration of four charisms is 
given ; viz. (1) prophecy, (2) ministry, 
2) teaching, (4) exhortation. 

Gal. iii. 5 (where observe the pre- 
sent tense) is one of many examples. 

2 Acts xix. 11, 12. 

3 On this latter miracle, see the ex- 
cellent remarks in Smith’s Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 115. 
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tional exaggeration might be supposed to have crept in), but in the 
narrative of a scene writing immediately after the occur- 
rence of the events which he records, and of which he was an eye- 
witness ; and yet further, this phenomenon occurs In letters which. 
speak of those miracles as wrought in the daily sight of the readers 
addressed. Now the question forced upon every intelligent mind 
is, whether such a phenomenon can be explained except by the 
assumption that the miracles did really happen. Is this assump- 
tion more difficult than that of Hume (which has been revived with 
an air of novelty by modern infidels), who cuts the knot by as- 
suming that whenever we meet with an account of a miracle, it is 
ipso facto to be rejected as incredible, no matter by what weight of 
evidence it may be supported ? s 
Besides the p wer of working miracles, other supernatural gifts 
of a less extraordinary character were bestowed upon the early 
Church. The most important were the gift of tongues, and the gift 
of prophecy. With regard to the former there is much difficulty, 
from the notices of it in Scripture, in fully comprehending its 
nature. But from the passages where it is mentioned,’ we may 
gather thus much concerning it : first, that it was not a knowledge 
of foreign languages, as is often supposed ; we never read of its 
being exercised for the conversion of foreign nations, nor (except 
on the day of Pentecost alone) for that of individual foreigners ; 
and even on that occasion the foreigners present were all Jewish 
proselytes, and most of them understood the Hellenistic® dialect. 
Secondly, we learn that this gift was the result of a sudden influx 
of supernatural inspiration, which came upon the new believer im- 
mediately after his baptism, and recurred afterwards at uncertain 
intervals. Thirdly, we find that while under its influence the exer- 
cise of the understanding was suspended, while the spirit was rapt 
into a state of ecstasy by the immediate communication of the Spirit 
of God. In this ecstatic trance the believer was constrained by an 
irresistible * power to pour forth his feelings of thanksgiving and 
rapture in words ; yet the words which issued from his mouth were 
not his own ; he was even (usually) ignorant of their meaning. St. 
Paul desired that those who possessed this gift should not be suf- 
fered to exercise it in the congregation, unless some one present 
possessed another gift (subsidiary to this), called the interpretation 
of tongues, by which the ecstatic utterance of the former might be 
rendered available for general edification. Another gift, also, was 
needful for the checking of false pretensions to this and some other 
charisms, viz. the gift of discerning of spirits, the recipients of 


1 Viz. Mark xvi. 17; Acts ii. 4, &c., 
Acts x. 46, Acts xi. 15-17, Acts xix. 
6; 1 Cor. xii, and 1 Cor. xiv. We 
must refer to the notes on these two 
last-named chapters for some further 
discussion of the difficulties connected 
with this gift, 

2 This must probably have been the 
case with all the foreigners mentioned, 
except the Parthians, Medes, Elamites. 


and Arabians, and the Jews from these 
latter countries would probably under- 
stand the Aramaic of Palestine. [For 
a different view of the gift of tongues 
we may refer to Dr. Wordsworth’s note 
on Acts ii. 4. H.] 

3 His spirit was not subject to his 
will. See 1 Cor. xiv. 32. [Some power 
of self-control does appear distinctly 
imphed in this passage and ver. 28._H. | 
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which could distinguish between the real and the imaginary pos- 
sessors of spiritual gifts.! 

From the gift of tongues we pass, by a natural transition, to the 
gift of prophecy.” It is needless to remark that, in the Scriptural 
sense of the term, a prophet does not mean a foreteller of future 
events, but a revealer of God’s will to man; though the latter sense 
may (and sometimes does) include the former. So the gift of pro- 
phecy was that charism which enabled its possessors to utter, with 
the authority of inspiration, divine strains of warning, exhortation, 
encouragement, or rebuke ; and to teach and enforce the truths of 
Christianity with supernatural energy and effect. The wide dif- 
fusion among the members of the Church of this prophetical in- 
Spiration was a circumstance which is mentioned by St. Peter as 
distinctive of the Gospel dispensation ;° in fact, we find that in the 
family of Philip the Evangelist alone,* there were four daughters 
who exercised this gift ; and the general possession of it is in like 
manner implied by the directions of St. Paul to the Corinthians.° 
The latter Apostle describes the marvellous effect of the inspired 
addresses thus spoken.* He looks upon the gift of prophecy as one 
of the great instruments for the conversion of unbelievers ; and far 
more serviceable in this respect than the gift of tongues, although 
by some of the new converts it was not so highly esteemed, because 
it seemed less strange and wonderful. 

Thus far we have mentioned the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit 
which were vouchsafed to the Church of that age alone ; yet (as we 
have before said) there was no strong line of division, no ‘ great 
gulf fixed’ between these, and what we now should call the ordi- 
nary gifts, or natural endowments of the Christian converts. Thus 
the gift of prophecy cannot easily be separated by any accurate 
demarcation from another charism often mentioned in Scripture, 
which we should now consider an ordinary talent, namely, the gift 
of teaching. The distinction between them appears to have been 
that the latter was more habitually and constantly exercised by its 
possessors than the former: we are not to suppose, however, that 
it was necessarily given to different persons ; on the contrary, an 
excess of divine inspiration might at any moment cause the teacher 
to speak as a prophet, and this was constantly exemplified in the 
case of the Apostles, who exercised the gift of prophecy for the 
conversion of their unbelieving hearers, and the gift of teaching for 
the building up of their converts in the faith. 

Other gifts specially mentioned as charisms are the gift of govern- 
ment and the gift of ministration.’ By the former, certain persons 
were specially fitted to preside over the Church and regulate its 
internal order ; by the latter its possessors were enabled to minister 
to the wants of their brethren, to manage the distribution of relief 


1 This latter charism seems to have 3 Acts ii. 17, 18. 
been requisite for the presbyters. See 4 Acts xxi. 9. 
1 Thess. v. 21. 5 1 Cor. xi. 4, and 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 
2 If it be asked why we class this 31, 34, 
as among the supernatural or extra- Sell Cor. 15/95... seme, ’ 
ordinary gifts, it will be sufficient to re- 7 The‘ charism’ of ‘ministry ’ or of 
fer to such passages as Acts xi, 27, 28. ‘help,’ 
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among the poorer members of the Church, to tend the sick, and 
carry out other practical works of piety. 

The mention of these latter charisms leads us naturally to con-~ 
sider the offices which at that time existed in the Church, to which 
the possessors of these gifts were severally called, according as the 
endowment which they had received fitted them to discharge the 
duties of the respective functions. We will endeavour, therefore, 
to give an outline of the constitution and government of the primi- 
tive Christian churches, as it existed in the time of the Apostles, 
so far as we can ascertain it from the information supplied to us in 
the New Testament. : 

Amongst the several classifications which are there given of 
church oflicers, the most important (from its relation to subsequent 
ecclesiastical history) is that by which they are divided into Apostles,’ 
Presbyters, and Deacons. The monarchical, or (as it would be now 
called) the episcopal element of church government was, in this 
first period, supplied by the authority of the Apostles, This title 
was probably at first confined to ‘the Twelve,’ who were immedi- 
ately nominated to their office (with the exception of Matthias) by 
our Lord Himself. To this body the title was limited by the 
Judaising section of the Church ; but St. Paul vindicated his own 
claim to the Apostolic name and authority as resting upon the 
same commission given him by the same Lord; and his companion, 
St. Luke, applies the name to Barnabas also. In a lower sense, 
the term was applied to all the more eminent Christian teachers ; 
as, for example, to Andronicus and Junias.2 And it was also 
sometimes used in its simple etymological sense of emissary, which 
had not yet been lost in its other and more technical meaning. 
Still those only were called emphatically the Apostles who had 
received their commission from Christ Himself, including the eleven 
who had been chosen by Him while on earth, with St. Matthias 
and St. Paul, who had been selected for the office by their Lord 
(though in different ways) after H's ascension. 


1 « Apostles and Presbyters’ are men- 
tioned Acts xy. 2, and elsewhere ; and 
the two classes of ‘Presbyters and 
Deacons’ are mentioned Phil. i. 1. 


St. Paul or the Twelve, twice in 
etymological sense, viz. 2 Cor. viii. 
23, and xi. 13. 

3 times in Gal.;—of St. Paul and the 


See p. 340, n. 1. Twelve. 
The following are the facts concern- 4 times in Ephes.; of St. Paul and the 
ing the use of the word améarodos in Twelve. 


the New Testament. 
It oceurs— 

once in St. Matthew ;—of the Twelve. 

once in St, Mark ;—of the Twelve, 

6 times in St. Luke ;—5 times of the 
Twelve, once in its general ety- 
mological sense, 

once in St. John;—in its general ety- 
mological sense. 

30 times in Acts ;—(always in plural) 
28 times of the Twelve, and twice 
of Paul and Barnabas, 

3 times in Romans ;—twice of St. Paul, 
once of Andronicus. 

16 times in Corinthians ;—14 times of 


once in Philip. ;—etymological sense. 
once in Thess. ; of St. Paul, 
4 times in Timothy ;—of St. Paul. 
once in Titus ;—of St. Paul. 
once in Hebrews (iii. 1) ;—of Christ 
Himself, 
3 times in Peter ;—of the Twelve. 
once in Jude ;—of the Twelve. 
3 times in Apocalypse ;—either of 
‘false apostles’ or of the Twelve. 
Besides this, the word amocroAy is 
used to signify the Apostolic office, once 
in Acts and three times by St. Pau 
(who attributes it to himself), 
* Rom. xvi. 7. 
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In saying that the Apostles embodied that element in church 
government, which has since been represented by episcopacy, we 
must not, however, be understood to mean that the power of the 
Apostles was subject to those limitations to which the authority of 
bishops has always been subjected. The primitive bishop was sur- 
rounded by his council of presbyters, and took no important step 
without their sanction ; but this was far from being the case with 
the Apostles. They were appointed by Christ Himself, with absolute 
power to govern His Church; to them He had given the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven, with authority to admit or to exclude; 
they were also guided by His perpetual inspiration, so that all 
their moral and religious teaching was absolutely and infallibly 
true; they were empowered by their solemn denunciations of evil, 
and their inspired judgments on all moral questions, to bind and to 
loose, to remit and to retain the sins of men.! This was the essen- 
taal peculiarity of their office, which can find no parallel in the after 
history of the Church. But, so far as their function was to govern, 
they represented the monarchical element in the constitution of 
the early Church, and their power was a full counterpoise to that 
democratic tendency which has sometimes been attributed to the 
ecclesiastical arrangements of the Apostolic period. Another pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes them from all subsequent rulers of the 
Church is, that they were not limited to a sphere of action defined 
by geographical boundaries : the whole world was their diocese, and 
they bore the Glad-tidings, east or west, north or south, as the 
Holy Spirit might direct their course at the time, and governed the 
churches which they founded wherever they might be placed. 
Moreover, those charisms which were possessed by other Christians 
singly and severally, were collectively given to the Apostles, be- 
cause all were needed for their work. The gift of miracles was 
bestowed upon them in abundant measure, that they might strike 
terror into the adversaries of the truth, and win, by outward 
wonders, the attention of thousands whose minds were closed by 
ignorance against the inward and the spiritual. They had the gift 
of prophecy as the very characteristic of their office, for it was their 
especial commission to reveal the truth of God to man; they were 
consoled in the midst of their labours by heavenly visions, and rapt 
in supernatural ecstasies, in which they ‘ spake in tongues’ ‘to Goad 
and not to man.’* They had the ‘gift of government,’ for that 
which came upon them daily was ‘the care of all the Churches ;’ 
the ‘gift of teaching,’ for they must build up their converts in the 
faith; even the ‘ gift of ministration’ was not unneeded by them, 
nor did they think it beneath them to undertake the humblest 
offices of a deacon for the good of the Church. When needful, 
they could ‘serve tables’ and collect alms, and work with their 


i No doubt, in a certain sense, this far as it is exercised in exact accor- 
‘power is shared (according to the teach- dance with the inspired teaching of the 
ing of our Ordination Service) by Apostles, 

Christian ministers now, but it is in 2 See note on 1 Cor. xiv. 18. Also 
quite a secondary sens; viz. only so see 2 Cox. xii, 
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own hands at mechanical trades, ‘that so labouring they might 
support the weak;’ inasmuch as they were the servants of Him 
who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. n 
Of the offices concerned with Church government, the next in 
rank to that of the Apostles was the office of Overseers or Elders, 
more usually known (by their Greek designations) as Bishops or 
Presbyters. These terms are used in the New Testament as equi- 
valent,! the former (iricxowoc) denoting (as its meaning of overseer 
implies) the duties, the latter (xpecBirepoy) the rank, of the office. 
The history of the Church leaves us no room for doubt that on the 
death of the Apostles, or perhaps at an earlier period (and, in either 
case, by their directions), one amongst the Presbyters of each 
Church was selected to preside over the rest, and to him was 
applied emphatically the title of the bishop or overseer, which 
had previously belonged equally to all; thus he became in reality 
(what he was sometimes called) the successor of the Apostles, 
as exercising (though in a lower degree) that function of govern- 
ment which had formerly belonged to them.? But in speaking of 
this change we are anticipating; for at the time of which we are 
now writing, at the foundation of the Gentile Churches, the Apos- 
tles themselves were the chief governors of the Church, and the 
Presbyters of each particular society were co-orlinate with one 
another. We find that they existed at an early period in Jeru- 
salem, and likewise that they were appointed by the Apostles 
upon the first formation of a church in every city. The same 
name ‘Elder,’ was attached to an oflfice of a corresponding nature 
in the Jewish synagogues, whence both title and office were pro- 
bably derived. The name of Bishop was afterwards given te 
this office in the Gentile churches, at a somewhat later period, as 
expressive of its duties, and as more familiar than the other title 
to Greek ears.® 
The office of the Presbyters was to watch over the particular 
church in which they ministered, in all that regarded its external 
order and internal purity; they were to instruct the ignorant,‘ to 
exhort the faithful, to confute the gainsayers,° to ‘warn the unruly, 
to comfort the feeble-minded, to support the weak, to be patient 
towards all.’® They were ‘ to take heed to the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers, to feed the Church of God 
which He had purchased with His own blood.’? In one word, it 
was their duty (as it has been the duty of all who have been called 


! Thus, in the address at Miletus, 
the same persons are called émoxomous 
(Acts xx. 28) who had just before 
been named zpecBurépovs (Acts xx. 
17). See also the Pastoral Epistles, 
passim. 

2 Baron Bunsen (whom no one can 
suspect of hierarchal tendencies) ex- 
pressed his concurrence in this view. 
He says : ‘ St. John established or sanc- 
tioned the institution of single Rectors, 
called Overseers (émick>ov), as presi- 
dents of the Presbytery his form of 


government, as being the more perfect 
and practical, particularly in such diffi- 
cult times, soon spread over the Chris- 
tian world.’—Bunsen’s Hippolytus, 2nd 
ed. ii. 360. 

3 "Enicxomos was the title of the 
Athenian commissioners to their subject 
allies. 

ae Tam nse 

%. Tite 1-9: 

6 1 Thess. y. 14. 

7 Acts xx, 28. 
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to the same office during the nineteen centuries which have suc- 
ceeded) to promote to the utmost of their ability, and by every 
means within their reach, the spiritual good of all those committed 
to their care.! 

The last of the three orders, that of Deacons, did not take its place 
in the ecclesiastical organisation till towards the close of St. Paul’s 
life ; or, at least, this name was not assigned to those who discharged 
the functions of the Diaconate till a late period ; the Epistle to the 
Philippians being the earliest in which the term occurs? in its tech- 
nical sense. In fact the word (diaxovoe) occurs thirty times in the 
New Testament, and only three times (or at most four) is it used as 
an official designation ; in all the other passages it is used in its simple 
etymological sense of a ministering servant. It is a remarkable fact, 
too, that it never once occurs in the Acts as the title of those seven 
Hellenistic Christians who are generally (though improperly) called 
the seven deacons, and who were only elected to supply a temporary 
emergency.* But although the title of the Diaconate does not occur 
till afterwards, the office seems to have existed from the first in the 
Church of Jerusalem (see Acts v. 6, 10); those who discharged its 
duties were then called the young men, in contradistinction to the 
presbyters or elders; and it was their duty to assist the latter by 
discharging the mechanical services requis te for the well-being of 
the Christian community. Gradually, however, as the Church in- 
creased, the natural division of labour would suggest a subdivision 
of the ministrations performed by them ; those which only required 
bodily labour would be intrusted to a less educated class of servants, 
and those which required the work of the head as well as the hands 
(such, for example, as the distribution of alms), would form the 
duties of the deacons ; for we may now speak of them by that 
name, which became appropriated to them before the close of the 
Apostolic epoch. 

There is not much information given us, with regard to their 
functions, in the New Testament: but, from St. Paul’s directions 
to Timothy concerning their qualifications, it is evident that their 
office was one of considerable importance. He requires that they 
should be men of grave character, and ‘not greedy of filthy lucre ;’ 


1 Other titles, denoting their office, 
are applied to the presbyters in some 
passages, e.g. Rom. xii. 8; and 1 Thess. 
v.12; Heb. xiii. 7; Eph. iv. 11; 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. It is, indeed, possible (as 
Neander thinks) that the ‘teachers’ 
may at first have been sometimes dif- 
ferent from the ‘presbyters,’ as the 
‘charism of teaching’ was distinct from 
the ‘charism of governing ;’ but those 
who possessed both gifts would surely 
have been chosen presbyters from the 
first, if they were to be found ; and, at 


‘all events, in the time of the Pastoral 


Epistles we find the offices united. 
(1 Tim. iii. 2.) See, however, the note 
on 1 Tim. v. 17. 

2 In Rom. xvi. 1, it is applied to a 


woman; and we cannot confidently 
assert that it is there used technically 
to denote an office, especially as the 
word dcaxovos is so constantly used in 
its non-technical sense of one who min- 
isters in any way to others. [See next 
note but one. 1. ] 

3 See Chap. II. p. 55. We observe, 
also, that when any of the seven are 
referred to, it is never by the title of 
deacon; thus Philip is called ‘the 
evangelist’ (Acts xxi. 8), In fact, the 
office of ‘the seven’ was one of much 
higher importance than that held by 
the subsequent deacons, [Still it can 
hardly be doubted that we have here 
the beginning of the official diaconate 
in the Church. u.] 
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the latter qualification relating to their duty in administering the 
charitable fund of the Church. He desires that they should not 


exercise the office till after their character had been first subjected ~ 


to an examination, and had been found free from all imputation 
against it. If (as is reasonable) we explain these intimations by 
what we know of the Diaconate in the succeeding century, we may 
assume that its duties in the Apostolic Churches (when their organi- 
sation was complete), were to assist the presbyters in all that con- 
cerned the outward service of the Church, and in executing the 
details of those measures, the general plan of which was organised 
by the presbyters. And, doubtless, those only were selected for 
this office who had received the gift of ministration previously men- 
tioned. 

It is a disputed point whether there was an order of Deaconesses 
to minister among the women in the Apostolic Church ; the only 
proof of their existence is the epithet attached to the name of Phebe," 
which may be otherwise understood. At the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that the almost Oriental seclusion in which the Greek 
women were kept, would render the institution of such an office 
not unnatural in the churches of Greece, as well as in those of the 
Hast. 

Besides the three orders of Apostles, Presbyters, and Deacons, we 
find another classification of the ministry of the Church in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians,” where they are divided under four heads, viz. ,* 
ist, Apostles; 2ndly, Prophets; Srdly, Evangelists; 4thly, Pastors 
and Teachers. By the fourth class we must understand? the Pres- 
byters to be denoted, and we then have two other names interpo- 
lated between these and the Apostles; viz. Prophets and Evangelists. 
By the former we must understand those on whom the gift of pro- 
phecy was bestowed in such abundant measure as to constitute their 
peculiar characteristic ; and whose work it was to impart constantly 
to their brethren the revelations which they received from the Holy 
Spirit. The term Hvangelist is applied to those missionaries, who, 
like Philip,’ and ‘Timothy,® travelled from place to place, to bear 
the Glad-tidings of Christ to unbelieving nations or individuals. 
Hence it follows that the Apostles were all Evangelists, although 
there were also Evangelists who were not Apostles. It is needless 
to add that our modern use of the word Evangelist (as meaning 
writer of a Gospel) is of later date, and has no place here. 

All these classes of Church-oflicers were maintained (so far as 
they required it) by the contributions of those in whose service 
they laboured. St. Paul lays down, in the strongest manner, their 
right to such maintenance ;* yet, at the same time, we find that he 


* Rom. xvi. 1. See p. 341, n. 2. It a different view is held of the Scriptural 
should be observed, however, that the authority for a female diaconate. H. | 
‘ widows’ mentioned 1 Tim. v. 9 were 2 Eph. iv. 11. 
practically Deaconesses, although they 3 Asimilar classification occurs 1 Cor. 
do not seem, at the time of the Pastoral xii. 28 ; viz., 1st, Apostles ; 2ndly, Pro- 
Epistles, to have been called by that phets; 3rdly, Teachers. : 
name. [Fora general discussion of this 4 See above, p. 341, n. 1. 
subject, see the Quarterly Review for 5 Acts xxi. 8. 

Oct. 1860, especially pp. 357, 358, where 6.2 Timsiv. 5. 7} Cor. ix. 7-14. 
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very rarely accepted the offerings, which, in the exercise of this 
right, he might himself have claimed. He preferred to labour with 
his own hands for his own support, that he might put his disinte- 
rested motives beyond the possibility of suspicion; and he advises 
the presbyters of the Ephesian Church to follow his example in 
this respect, that so they might be able tc 2ontribute, by their own 
exertions, to the support of tk helpless. 

The mode of appointment to these different oftices varied with 
the nature of the oftice. The Apostles, as we have seen, received 
their commission directly from Christ Himself; the Prophets were 
appointed by that inspiration which they received from the Holy 
Spirit, yet their claims would be subjected to the judgment of those 
who had received the gift of discernment of spirits. The Evan- 
gelists were sent on particular missions from time to time, by the 
‘Christians with whom they lived (but not without a special reve- 
lation of the Holy Spirit’s will to that effect), as the Church of 
Antioch sent away Paul and Barnabas to evangelise Cyprus. The 
Presbyters and Deacons were appointed by the Apostles themselves 
(as at Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia'), or by their depu- 
ties, as in the case of Timothy and Titus; yet, in all such instances, 
it is not improbable that the concurrence of the whole body of the 
Church was obtained ; and it is possible that in other cases, as well 
as in the appointment of the seven Hellenists, the officers of the 
Church may have been elected by the Church which they were to 
serve. 

In all cases, so far as we may infer from the recorded instances 
in the Acts, those who were selected for the performance of Church 

_ offices were solemnly set apart for the duties to which they devoted 
themselves. This ordination they received, whether the office to 
which they were called was permanent or temporary. The Church, 
of which they were members, devoted a preparatory season to 
‘fasting and praye:. ;’ and then those who were to be set apart were 
consecrated to their work by that solemn and touching symbolical 
act, the laying on of hands, which has been ever since appropriated 
to the same purpose and meaning. And thus, in answer to the 
faith and prayers of the Church, the spiritual gifts necessary for 
the performance of the office were bestowed* by Him who is ‘ the 
Lord and Giver of Life.’ 

Having thus briefly attempted to describe the Offices of the 
Apostolic Church, we pass to the consideration of its Ordinances. 
Of these, the chief were, of course, those two sacraments ordained 
by Christ Himself, which have been the heritage of the Universal 
Church throughout all succeeding ages. The sacrament of Bap- 
tism was regarded as the door of entrance into the Christian Church, 
and was held to be so indispensable that it could not be omitted 
even in the case of St. Paul. We have seen that although he had 
been called to the Apostleship by the direct intervention of Christ 
Himself, yet he was commanded to receive baptism at the hands of 
a simple disciple. In ordinary cases, the sole condition required 


1 Acts xiv. 21-23. God which is in thee. by the putting on 
2 Compare 2 Tim. i. 6. ‘The gift of of my hands.’ 
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for baptism was, that the persons to be baptized should acknow- 
ledge Jesus as the Messiah,! ‘declared to be the Son of God with 
power, by His resurrection from the dead.’ In this acknowledg- 
ment was virtually involved the readiness of the new converts to 
submit to the guidance of those whom Christ had appointed as the 
Apostles and teachers of His Church ; and we find? that they were 
subsequently instructed in the truths of Christianity, and were 
taught the true spiritual meaning of those ancient prophecies, which 
(if Jews) they had hitherto interpreted of a human conqueror and 
an earthly kingdom. This instruction, however, took place after 
baptism, not before it; and herein we remark a great and striking 
difference from the subsequent usage of the Church. For, not 
_long after the time of the Apostles, the primitive practice in this 
respect was completely reversed ; in all cases the convert was sub-_ 
jected to a long course of preliminary instruction before he was 
admitted to baptism, and in some instances the catechumen re- 
mained unbaptized till the hour of death ; for thus he thought to 
escape the strictness of a Christian life, and fancied that a death- 
bed baptism would operate magically upon his spiritual condition, 
and ensure his salvation. The Apostolic practice of immediate 
baptism would, had it been retained, have guarded the Church 
from so baneful a superstition. 

It has been questioned whether the Apostles baptized adults only, 
or whether they admitted infants also into the Church; yet we 
cannot but think it probable that infant baptism* was their practice. 
This appears, not merely because (had it been otherwise) we must 


1 This condition would (at first sight) 
appear as if only applicable to Jews or 
Jewish proselytes, who already were 
looking for a Messiah; yet, since the 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah involves in itself, when rightly 
understood, the whole of Christianity, 
it was a sufficient foundation for the 
faith of Gentiles also. In the case 
both of Jews and Gentiles, the thing 
required, in the first instance, was a 
belief in the testimony of the Apostles, 
that ‘this Jesus had God raised up,’ 
and thus had ‘made that same Jesus, 
whom they had crucified, both Lord 
and Christ.’ The most important pas- 
sages, as bearing on this subject, are 
the baptism and confirmation of the 
Samaritan converts (Acts viii), the 
account of the baptism of the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii,), of Cornelius (Acts 
x.), of the Philippian gaoler (Acts xvi.) 
(the only case where the baptism of a 
non-proselyted Heathen is recorded), 
of John’s disciples at Ephesus (Acts 
ree and the statement in Rom, x. 9, 

2 This appears from such passages 
as Gal, vi, 6; 1 Thess. v. 12; Acts xx, 


20, 28, and many others. 

3 It is at first startling to find 
Neander, with his great learning and 
candour, taking an opposite view. Yet. 
the arguments on which he grounds 
his opinion, both in the Planting and 
Leading and in the Church History, 
seem plainly inconclusive. He himself 
acknowledges that the principles laid 
down by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 14) con- 
tain a justification of infant baptism, 
and he admits that it was practised in 
the time of Ireneus. His chief reason 
against thinking it an Apostolical 
practice (Church History, sect. 3) is, 
that Tertullian opposed it; but ‘Ter- 
tullian does not pretend to call it an 
innovation. It is needless here to do 
more than refer to the well-known pas- 
sages of Origen which prove that in- 
fant baptism prevailed in the church 
of Alexandria as early as the close of 
the second century. Sure’y if infant. 
baptism had not been sanctioned by the 
Apostles, we should have found some 
one at least among the many churches 
of primitive Christendom resisting its 
introduction. 
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have found some traces of the first introduction of infant baptism 
afterwards, but also because the very idea of the Apostolic baptism, 
as the entrance into Christ’s kingdom, implies that it could not have 
been refused to infants without violating the command of Christ : 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ Again, St. Paul expressly says 
that the children of a Christian parent were to be looked upon as 
consecrated to God (éywr) by virtue of their very birth ;' and it 
would have been most inconsistent with this view, as well as with 
the practice in the case of adults, to delay the reception of infants 
into the Church till they had been fully instructed in Christian 
doctrine. 

We know from the Gospels* that the new converts were baptized 
‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
And after the performance* of the sacrament, an outward sign was 
given that God was indeed present with His Church, through the 
mediation of The Son, in the person of The Spirit ; for the baptized 
converts, when the Apostles had laid their hands on them, received 
some spiritual gift, either the power of working miracles, or of 
speaking in tongues, bestowed upon each of them by Him who 
‘ divideth to every man severally as He will.’ It is needless to add 
that baptism was (unless in exceptional cases) administered by 
immersion, the convert being plunged beneath the surface of 
the water to represent his death to the life of sin, and then 
raised from this momentary burial to represent his resurrection 
to the life of righteousness. It must be a subject of regret that 
the general discontinuance of this original form of baptism 
(though perhaps necessary in our northern climates) has rendered 
obscure to popular apprehension some very important passages of 
Scripture. 

With regard to the other sacrament, we know both from the Acts 
and the Epistles how constantly the Apostolic Church obeyed their 
Lord’s command : ‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ Indeed it 
would seem that originally their common meals were ended, as that 
memorable feast at Emmaus had been, by its celebration; so that, 
as at the first to those two disciples, their Lord’s presence was daily 
“made known unto them in the breaking of bread.’4 Subsequently 
the Communion was administered at the close of the public feasts 
of love (Agape*) at which the Christians met to realise their fellow- 
ship one with another, and to partake together, rich and poor, 


1 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

2 Matt. xxviii. 19. We cannot agree 
with Neander (Planting and Leading, 
1. 25, and 188) that the evidence of this 
positive command is at all impaired by 
our finding baptism described in the 
Acts and Epistles as baptism into the 
name of Jesus ; the latter seems a con- 
densed expression which would natu- 
rally be employed, just as we now speak 
of Christian baptism, The answer of 
St. Paul to the disciples of John the 
Baptist at Ephesus (Acts xix. 3), is a 


strong argument that the name of the 
Holy Ghost occurred in the baptismal 
formula then employed. 

3 The case of Cornelius, in which 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit were be- 
stowed before baptism, was an excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule. 

4 Luke xxiv. 35. 

5 Jude 12. This is the custom to 
which Pliny alludes, when he describes 
the Christians meeting to partake of 
cibus promiscuus et innoxius. 
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masters and slaves, on equal terms, of the common meal. But this 
practice led to abuses, as we see in the case of the Corinthian 
Church, where the very idea of the ordinance was violated by 
the providing of different food for the rich and poor, and where 
some of the former were even guilty of intemperance. Conse- 
quently a change was made, and the communion administered 
before instead of after the meal, and finally separated from it alto- 
ether. 

‘ The festivals observed by the Apostolic Church were at first the 
same with those of the Jews ; and the observance of these was con- 
tinued, especially by the Christians of Jewish birth, for a consider- 
able time. A higher and more spiritual meaning, however, was 
attached to their celebration ; and particularly the Paschal feast 
was kept, no longer as a shadow of good things to come, but as the 
commemoration of blessings actually bestowed in the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Thus we already see the germ of our 
Easter festival in the exhortation which St. Paul gives to the 
Corinthians concerning the manner in which they should celebrate 
the Paschal feast. Nor was it only at this annual feast that they 
kept in memory the resurrection of their Lord; every Sunday 
likewise was a festival in memory of the same event; the Church 
never failed to meet for common prayer and praise on that day of 
the week ; and it very soon acquired the name of the ‘ Lord’s Day,’ 
which it has since retained. 

But the meetings of the first converts for public worship were not 
confined to a single day of the week ; they were always frequent, 
often daily. The Jewish Christians met at first in Jerusalem in 
some of the courts of the temple, there to join in the prayers and 
hear the teaching of Peter and John. Afterwards the private houses! 
of the more opulent Christians were thrown open to furnish their 
brethren with a place of assembly ; and they met for prayer and 
praise in some ‘upper chamber,’* with the ‘door shut for fear of 
the Jews.’ The outward form and order of their worship differed 
very materially from our own, as indeed was necessarily the case 
where so many of the worshippers were under the miraculous in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Some were filled with prophetic inspi- 
ration ; some constrained to pour forth their ecstatic feelings in 
the exercise of the gift of tongues, ‘as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance.’ We see, from St. Paul’s directions to the Corinthians, 
that there was danger even then lest their worship should de- 
generate into a scene of confusion, from the number who wished to 
take part in the public ministrations ; and he lays down rules which 
show that even the exercise of supernatural gifts was to be re- 
strained, if it tended to violate the orderly celebration of public 
worship. He directs that not more than two or three should pro- 
phesy in the same assembly ; and that those who had the gift of 
tongues should not exercise it, unless some one present had the gift 
of interpretation, and could explain their utterances to the congrega- 
tion, He also forbids women (even though some of them might be 


1 See Rom, xvi. 5, and 1 Cor. xvi. 19, 


1, XV * <The upper chamber where they 
and Acts xviii. 7. 
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prophetesses)! to speak in the public assembly ; and desires that 
they should appear veiled, as became the modesty of their sex. 

In the midst of so much diversity, however, the essential parts 
of public worship were the same then as now, for we find that 
prayer was made, and thanksgiving offered up, by those who 
officiated, and that the congregation signified their assent by a 
unanimous Amen.’ Psalms also were chanted, doubtless to some 
of those ancient Hebrew melodies which have been handed down, 
not improbably, to our own times in the simplest form of ecclesias- 
tical music ; and addresses of exhortation or instruction were given 
by those whom the gift of prophecy, or the gift of teaching, had 
fitted for the task. 

But whatever were the other acts of devotion in which these 
assemblies were employed, it seems probable that the daily worship 
always concluded with the celebration of the Holy Communion.* 
And as in this the members of the Church expressed and realised 
the closest fellowship, not only with their risen Lord, but also with 
each other, so it was customary to symbolise this latter union by the 
interchange of the kiss of peace before the sacrament, a practice to 
which St. Paul frequently alludes. 4 

It would have been well if the inward love and harmony of the 
Church had really corresponded with the outward manifestation of 
it in this touching ceremony. But this was not the case, even while 
the Apostles themselves poured out the wine and broke the bread 
which symbolised the perfect union of the members of Christ's body. 
The kiss of peace sometimes only veiled the hatred of warring 
factions. So St. Paul expresses to the Corinthians his grief at 
hearing that there were ‘divisions among them,’ which showed 
themselves when they met together for public worship. The earliest 
division of the Christian Church into opposing parties was caused 
by the Judaising teachers, of whose factious efforts in Jerusalem 
and elsewhere we have already spoken. Their great object was to 
turn the newly converted Christians into Jewish proselytes, who 
should differ from other Jews only in the recognition of Jesus as 
the Messiah. In their view the natural posterity of Abraham were 
still as much as ever the theocratic nation, entitled to God’s exclu- 
sive favour, to which the rest of mankind could only be admitted 
by becoming Jews. Those members of this party who were really 
sincere believers in Christianity, probably expected that the majority 
of their countrymen, finding their own national privileges thus 
acknowledged and maintained by the Christians, would on their 


1 Acts xxi. 9. 

2 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

3 This seems proved by 1 Cor. xi. 
20, where St. Paul appears to assume 
that the very object of ‘coming together 
in Church’ was ‘to eat the Lord’s 
Supper. As the Lord’s Supper was 
originally the conclusion of the Agape, 
it was celebrated in the evening; and 
probably, therefore, evening was the 
time, on ordinary occasions, for the 
meeting of the Church, This was cer- 


tainly the case in Acts xx. 8; a passage 
which Neander must have overlooked 
when he says (Church History, sect. 3) 
that the church service in the time of 
the Apostles was held early in the morn- 
ing. There are obvious reasons why 
the evening would have been the most 
proper time for a service which was to 
be attended by those whose day was 
spent in working with their hands. 
4 See note on 1 Thess. v. 26. 
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part more willingly acknowledge Jesus as their Messiah ; and thus 
they fancied that the Christian Church would gain a larger accession 
of members than could ever accrue to it from isolated Gentile con- 
verts : so that they probably justified their opposition to St. Paul 
on grounds not only of Jewish but of Christian policy ; for they 
imagined that by his admission of uncircumcised Gentiles into the 
full membership of the Church, he was repelling far more numerous 
converts of Israelitish birth, who would otherwise have accepted the 
doctrine of Jesus. This belief (which in itself, and seen from their 
point of view, in that age, was not unreasonable) might have 
enabled them to excuse to their consciences, as Christians, the 
bitterness of their opposition to the great Christian Apostle. But 
in considering them as a party, we must bear in mind that they felt 
themselves more Jews than Christians. They acknowledged Jesus 
of Nazareth as the promised Messiah, and so far they were dis- 
tinguished from the rest of their countrymen; but the Messiah 
himself, they thought, was only a ‘ Saviour of His people Israel ;’ 
and they ignored that true meaning of the ancient prophecies, 
which St. Paul was inspired to reveal to the Universal Church, 
teaching us that the ‘excellent things’ which are spoken of the 
people of God, and the city of God, in the Old Testament, are to be 
by us interpreted of the ‘household of faith,’ and ‘the heavenly 
Jerusalem.’ 

We have seen that the Judaisers at first insisted wpon the ob- 
servance of the law of Moses, and especially of circumcision, as an 
absolute requisite for admission into the Church, ‘saying, Except 
ye be cireumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’ 
But after the decision of the ‘Council of Jerusalem’ it was im- 
possible for them to require this condition; they therefore altered 
their tactics, and as the decrees of the Council seemed to assume 
that the Jewish Christians would continue to observe the Mosaic 
Law, the Judaisers took advantage of this to insist on the necessity 
of a separation between those who kept the whole Law and all 
others; they taught that the uncircumcised were in a lower condi- 
tion as to spiritual privileges, and at a greater distance from God ; 
and that only the circumcised converts were in a state of full accep- 
tance with Him: in short, they kept the Gentile converts who 
would not submit to circumcision on the same footing as the prose- 
lytes of the gate, and treated the circumcised alone as proselytes of 
righteousness. When we comprehend all that was involved in this, 
we can easily understand the energetic opposition with which their 
teaching was met by St. Paul. It was no mere question of outward 
observance, no matter of indifference (as it might at first sight 
appear), whether the Gentile converts were circumcised or not ; on 
the contrary, the question at stake was nothing less than this, 
whether Christians should be merely a Jewish sect under the 
bondage of a ceremonial law, and only distinguished from other 
Jews by believing that Jesus was the Messiah, or whether they 
should be the Catholic Church of Christ, owing no other allegiance 
but to Him, freed from the bondage of the letter, and bearing the 
seal of their inheritance no longer in their bodies, but in their 
hearts. We can understand now the full truth of his indignant 
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remonstrance, ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.’ 
And we can understand also the exasperation which his teaching 
must have produced in those who held the very antithesis of this, 
namely, that Christianity without circumcision was utterly worth- 
less. Hence their long and desperate struggle to destroy the in- 
fluence of St. Paul in every church which he founded or visited ; in 
Antioch, in Galatia, in Corinth, in Jerusalem, and in Rome. For 
as he was in truth the great prophet divinely commissioned to reveal 
the catholicity of the Christian Church, so he appeared to them the 
great apostate, urged by the worst motives! to *reak down the 
fence and root up the hedge, which separated the heritage of the 
Lord from a godless world. 

We shall not be surprised at their success in creating divisions in 
the Churehes to which they came, when we remember that the 
nucleus of all those Churches was a body of converted Jews and 
proselytes. The Judaising emissaries were ready to flatter the 
prejudices of this influential body; nor did they abstain (as we 
know both from tradition and from his own letters) from insinuating 
the most scandalous charges against their great opponent.” And 
thus, in every Christian church established by St.Paul, there 
sprang up, as we shall see, a schismatic party, opposed to his 
teaching and hostile to his person. 

This great Judaising party was of course subdivided into various 
sections, united in their main object, but distinguished by minor 
shades of difference. Thus, we find at Corinth that it comprehended 
two factions, the one apparently distinguished from the other by a 
greater degree of violence. The more moderate called themselves 
the followers of Peter, or rather of Cephas, for they preferred to 
use his Hebrewname.* These dwelt much upon Our Lord’s special 
promises to Peter, and the necessary inferiority of St. Paul to him 
who was divinely ordained to be the rock whereon the Church 
should be built. They insinuated that St. Paul felt doubts about 
his own Apostolic authority, and did not dare to claim the right of 
maintenance,* which Christ had expressly given to His true Apos- 
tles. They also depreciated him as a maintainer of celibacy, and 
contrasted him in this respect with the great Pillars of the Church, 
“the brethren of the Lord and Cephas,’ who were married.° And 
no doubt they declaimed against the audacity of a converted perse- 
cutor, ‘born into the Church out of due time,’ in ‘ withstanding to 
the face’ the chief of the Apostles. A still more violent section 
called themselves, by a strange misnomer, the party of Christ.® 


2 We learn from Epiphanius that the 


1 That curious apocryphal book, the i 
Ebionites accused St. Paul of renoun- 


Clementine Recognitions, contains, in a 


modified form, a record of the view 
taken by the Judaisers of St. Paul, from 
the pen of the Judaising party itself, in 
the pretended epistle of Peter to James. 
The English reader should consult the 
interesting remarks of Prof. Stanley on 
the Clementines (Stanley’s Sermons, p. 
374, &e.), and also Neander’s Church 
History (American translation, vol. ii. 
p. 35, &c.). 


cing Judaism because he was a rejected 
candidate for the hand of the High 
Priest’s daughter. See p. 81. 

3-The MS. reading is Cephas, not 
Peter, in those pas ages where the lan- 
guage of the Jud isers is referred to. 
See note on Gal.i 18. 

4’ 1-Cor, ix. 4,6 ;"2' Cor. x1. 9,10. 

o{aCor. ix. 0. 

6 Such appears the most natural ex- 
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These appear to have laid great stress upon the fact, that Paul had 
never seen or known Our Lord while on earth ; and they claimed 
for themselves a peculiar connection with Christ, as having either 
been among the number of His disciples, or at least as being in 
close connection with the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ and especially 
with James, the head of the Church at Jerusalem. To this sub- 
division probably belonged the emissaries who professed to come 
‘from James,’! and who created a schism in the Church of Antioch. 

Connected to a certain extent with the Judaising party, but yet 
to be carefully distinguished from it, were those Christians who are 
known in the New Testament as the ‘weak brethren.’? These 
were not a factious or schismatic party ; nay, they were not, pro- 
perly speaking, a party at all. They were individual converts of 
Jewish extraction, whose minds were not as yet sufiiciently en- 
lightened to comprehend the fulness of ‘the liberty with which 
Christ had made them free.’ Their conscience was sensitive, and 
filled with scruples, resulting from early habit and old prejudices ; 
but they did not join in the violence of the Judaising bigots, and 
there was even a danger lest they should be led, by the example of 
their more enlightened brethren, to wound their own conscience, by 
joining in acts which they, in their secret hearts, thought wrong. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the tenderness and sympathy which 
St. Paul shows towards these weak Christians. While he plainly 
sets before them their mistake, and shows that their prejudices 
result from ignorance, yet he has no sterner rebuke for them than 
to express his confidence in their further enlightenment: ‘If in 
anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal this also unto 
you.’* So great is his anxiety lest the liberty which they witnessed 
in others should tempt them to blunt the delicacy of their moral 
feeling, that he warns his more enlightened converts to abstain 
from lawful indulgences, let they cause the weak to stumble. ‘If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.’4 ‘Brethren, ye have 
been called unto liberty, only use not liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one another.’* ‘ Destroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died.’ ® 

These latter warnings were addressed by St. Paul to a party very 
different from those of whom we have previously spoken ; a party 
who called themselves (as we see from his epistle to Corinth) by his 
own name and professed to follow his teaching, yet were not always 
animated by his spirit. There was an obvious danger lest the 
opponents of the Judaising section of the Church should themselves 
imitate one of the errors of their antagonists, by combining as 
partizans rather than as Christians ; St. Paul feels himself neces- 


planation of the ‘Christ’ party (1 so also do I belong te Christ.’ 
Cor. i. 12). As to the views held by 1 Gal. ii. 12. 


some eminent commentators on the 2 Rom. xiv. 1, 2; Rom, xy. 1; 1 
passage, it is a question whether they Cor. viii. 7, ix. 22. 

are consistent with 2 Cor. x. 7. Surely 8 Philowic 15; 

St. Paul would never have said, ‘As 4 1 Cor. viii. 18. 

those who claim some imaginary com- 5 Gal. v. 13. 
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sitated to remind them that the very idea of the Catholic Church 
excludes all party combinations from its pale, and that adverse 
factions, ranging themselves under human leaders, involve a con- 
tradiction to the Christian name. ‘Is Christ divided? was Paul 
crucified for you? or were you baptized into the name of Paul ?’ 

‘Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye 
believed ?”! 

_The Pauline party (as they called themselves) appear to have 
ridiculed the scrupulosity of their less enlightened brethren, and to 
have felt for them a contempt inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christian love.” And in their opposition to the Judaisers, they 
showed a bitterness of feeling and violence of action,? too like that 
of their opponents. Some of them, also, were inclined to exult 
over the fall of God’s ancient people, and to glory in their own 
position, as though it had been won by superior merit. These are 
rebuked by St. Paul for their ‘boasting,’ and warned against its 
consequences. ‘ Be not high-minded, but fear ; for if God spared 
not the natural branches, take heed lest He also spare not thee.’ 4 
One section of this party seems to have united these errors with 
one still more dangerous to the simplicity of the Christian faith; 
they received Christianity more in an intellectual than a moral 
aspect ; not as a spiritual religion, so much as a new system of 
philosophy. This was a phase of error most likely to occur among 
the disputatious® reasoners who abounded in the great Greek 
cities ; and, accordingly, we find the first trace of its existence at 
Corinth. There it took a peculiar form, in consequence of the 
arrival of Apollos as a Christian teacher, soon after the departure 
of St. Paul. He was a Jew of Alexandria, and as such had received 
that Grecian cultivation, and acquired that familiarity with Greek 
philosophy, which distinguished the more learned Alexandrian 
Jews. Thus he was able to adapt his teaching to the taste of his 
philosophising hearers at Corinth far more than St. Paul could do; 
and, indeed, the latter had purposely abstained from even attempt- 
ing this at Corinth.® Accordingly, the School which we have 
mentioned called themselves the followers of Apollos, and extolled 
his philosophic views, in opposition to the simple and unlearned 
simplicity which they ascribed to the style of St. Paul. It is easy 
+o perceive in the temper of this portion of the Church the germ ot 
that rationalising tendency which afterwards developed itself into 
the Greek element of Gnosticism. Already, indeed, although that 
heresy was not yet invented, some of the worst opinions of the 
worst Gnostics found advocates among those who called themselves 
Christians: there was, even now, a party in the Church which 
defended fornication’ on theory, and which denied the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.* These heresies probably originated with those 


1 1 Cor. i. 18, and 1 Cor, iii. 5. 4 Rom. xi. 17-22. 

2 Rom. xiv. 10. ‘Why dost thou 5 The ‘disputers of this world,’ 1 
despise thy brother?’ is a question Cor. i. 20. 
addressed to this party. 6°T Cor. i. 1, 

3 See the admonitions addressed to 7 See 1 Cor. vi. 9-29, 
the ‘spiritual’ in Gal, v. 138, 14, 26. 8 See 1 Cor. xv. 12, 
and Gal. vi. 1-5. 
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who (as we have observed) embraced Christianity as a new phi- 
losophy ; some of whom attempted, with a perverted ingenuity, to 
extract from its doctrines a justification of the immoral life to ~ 
which they were addicted. Thus, St. Paul had taught that the law 
was dead to true Christians ; meaning thereby, that those who were 
penetrated by the Holy Spirit, and made one with Christ, worked 
righteousness, not in consequence of a law of precepts and penalties, 
but through the necessary operation of the spiritual principle within 
them. For, as the law against theft might be said to be dead to a 
rich man (because he would feel no temptation to break it), so the 
whole moral law would be dead to a perfect Christian ;" hence, to 
a real Christian, it might in one sense be truly said that prohibitions 
were abolished.2 But the hereties of whom we are speaking took 
this proposition in a sense the very opposite to that which it really 
conveyed ; and whereas St. Paul taught that prohibitions were 
abolished for the righteous, they maintained that all things were 
lawful to the wicked. ‘The law is dead’* was their motto, and 
their practice was what the practice of Antinomians in all ages has 
been: ‘Let us continue in sin, that grace may abound,’ was their 
horrible perversion of the Evangelical revelation that God is love. 
‘In Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcising.’* ‘The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’ * 
‘Meat commendeth us not to God ; for neither if we eat are we the 
better, nor if we eat not are we the worse ;’° ‘the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink.’’ Such were the words in which St. Paul 
expressed the great truth, that religion is not a matter of outward 
ceremonies, but of inward life. But these heretics caught up the 
words, and inferred that all outward acts were indifferent, and 
none could be criminal. They advocated the most unrestrained 
indulgence of the passions, and took for their maxim the worst 
precept of Epicurean atheism, ‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ It is in the wealthy and vicious cities of Rome and 
Corinth that we find these errors first manifesting themselves ; and 
in the voluptuous atmosphere of the latter it was not unnatural 
that there should be some who would seek in a new religion an 
excuse for their old vices, and others who would easily be led 
astray by those ‘ evil communications’ whose corrupting influence 
the Apostle himself mentions as the chief source of this mischief. 
The Resurrection of the Dead was denied in the same city ard 
by the same® party; nor is it strange that as the sensual Felix 
trembled when Paul preached to him of the judgment to come, so 
these profligate cavillers shrank from the thought of that tribunal 
before which account must be given of the things done in the body. 
Perhaps, also (as some have inferred from St. Paul’s refutation of 


1 This state would be perfectly real- 2 Compare 1 Tim. i. 9—‘the law 
ised if the renovation of heart were is not made for a righteous man.’ 
complete; and it is practically realised 3 <All things are lawful unto me,’ 
In proportion as the Christian’s spiri- 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
tual union with Christ approaches its * Gal. v. 6. 5 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
theoretic standard. Perhaps it was ® 1 Cor. viii. 8. 
perfectly realised by St. Paul when he 7 Rom. xiv. 17. 


wrote Gal. ii, 20, 8 This is proved by 1 Cor. xv. 35, 
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these heretics), they had misunderstood the Christian doctrine, 
which teaches us to believe in the resurrection of a spiritual body, 
as though it had asserted the re-animation of ‘this vile body’ of 
‘flesh and blood,’ which ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of God ;’ or 
it is possible that a materialistic philosophy! led them to maintain 
that when the body had crumbled away in the grave, or been con- 
sumed on the funeral pyre, nothing of the man remained in being. 
In either case, they probably explained away the doctrine of the 
Resurrection as a metaphor, similar to that employed by St. Paul 
when he says that baptism is the resurrection of the new convert ;? 
thus they would agree with those later heretics (of whom were 
Hymenzus and Philetus) who taught ‘that the Resurrection was. 
past already.’ 

Hitherto we have spoken of those divisions and heresies which 
appear to have sprung up in the several churches founded by St. 
Paul at the earliest period of their history, almost immediately after 
their conversion. Beyond this period we are not yet arrived in St. 
Paul’s life ; and from his conversion even to the time of his impri- 
sonment, his conflict was mainly with Jews or Judaisers. But 
there were other forms of error which harassed his declining years ; 
and these we will now endeavour (although anticipating the course 
of our biography) shortly to describe, so that it may not be necessary 
afterwards to revert to the subject, and at the same time that par- 
ticular cases, which will meet us in the Epistles, may be understood 
in their relation to the general religious aspect of the time. 

We have seen that, in the earliest epoch of the Church, there 
were two elements of error which had already shown themselves ; 
namely, the bigoted, exclusive, and superstitious tendency, which 
was of Jewish origin ; and the pseudo-philosophic, or rationalising 
tendency, which was of Grecian birth. In the early period of which 
we have hitherto spoken, and onwards till the time of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome, the first of these tendencies was the prin- 
cipal source of danger ; but after this, as the Church enlarged itself, 
and the number of Gentile converts more and more exceeded that 
of Jewish Christians, the case was altered. The catholicity of the 
Church became an established fact, and the Judaisers, properly so 
called, ceased to exist as an influential party anywhere except in 
Palestine. Yet still, though the Jews were forced to give up their 
exclusiveness, and to acknowledge the uncircumcised as ‘fellow- 
heirs and of the same body,’ their superstition remained, and 
became a fruitful source of mischief. On the other hand, those 
who sought for nothing more in Christianity than a new philosophy, 
were naturally increased in number, in proportion as the Church 
gained converts from the educated classes; the lecturers in the 
schools of Athens, the ‘ wisdom seekers’ of Corinth, the Antinomian 
perverters of St. Paul’s teaching, and the Platonising rabbis of 
Alexandria, all would share in this tendency. The latter, indeed, 
as represented by the learned Philo, had already attempted to 


1 if this were the case, we must from the later Platonising Gnostias, 
suppose them to have been of Epicu- who denied the Resurrection. 5 
rean tendencies, and, so far, different 2 Col. ii, 12. Compare Rom. vi. 4, 
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construct a system of Judaic Platonism, which explained away 
almost all the peculiarities of the Mosaic theology into accordance 
with the doctrines of the Academy. And thus the way was already 
paved for the introduction of that most curious amalgam of Hellenic 
and Oriental speculation with Jewish superstition, which was after- 
wards. called the Gnostic heresy. It is a disputed point at what 
time this heresy made its first appearance in the Church ; some! 
think that it had already commenced in the Church of Corinth 
when St. Paul warned them to beware of the knowledge (Gnosis) 
which puffeth up ; others maintain that it did not originate till the 
time of Basilides, long after the last Apostle had fallen asleep in 
Jesus. Perhaps, however, we may consider this as a difference 
rather about the definition of a term than the history of a sect. If 
we define Gnosticism to be that combination of Orientalism and 
Platonism held by the followers of Basilides or Valentinus, and 
refuse the title of Gnostic to any but those who adopted their 
systems, no doubt we must not place the Gnostics among the here- 
tics of the Apostolic age. But if, on the other hand (as seems most 
natural), we define a Gnostic to be one who claims the possession of 
a peculiar ‘Gnosis’ (i.e. a deep and philosophic insight into the 
mysteries of theology, unattainable by the vulgar), then it is indis- 
putable that Gnosticism had begun when St. Paul warned Timothy 
against those who laid claim to a ‘knowledge (Gnosis)? falsely so 
called.? And, moreover, we find that, even in the Apostolic age, 
these arrogant speculators had begun to blend with their Hellenic 
hilosophy certain fragments of Jewish superstition, which after- 
wards were incorporated into the Cabbala.* In spite, however, 
of the occurrence of such Jewish elements, those heresies which 
troubled the later years of St. Paul, and afterwards of St. John, 
were essentially rather of Gentile* than of Jewish origin. So far 
as they agreed with the later Gnosticism, this must certainly have 


1 This is the opinion of Dr, Burton, 
the great English authority on the 
Gnostic heresy. (Lectures, pp. 84, 83.) 
We cannot refer to this eminent theo- 
logian without expressing our obliga- 
tion to his writings, and our admira- 
tion for that union of profound learning 
with clear good sense and candour 
which distinguishes him. His prema- 
ture death robbed the Church of 
England of a writer who, had his life 
been spared, would have been infe- 
rior to none of its brightest orna- 
ments, 

2 Neander well observes, that the 
essential feature in Gnosticism is its 
re-establishing an aristocracy of know- 
ledge in religion, and rejecting the 
Christian principle which recognises 
no religious distinctions between rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant. (Church 
History, sect. 4.) So in Hippolytus’s 
recently discovered ‘Refutation of 
Heresies,’ we find that some of the 


earlier Gnostics are represented as in- 
terpreting the ‘good ground’ in the 
parable of the Sower to mean the 
higher order of intellects. 

3 Thus the ‘genealogies’ men- 
tioned in the Pastoral Epistles were 
probably those speculations about the 
emanations of spiritual beings found 
in the Cabbala, at least. such is Bur- 
ton’s opinion. (Pp. 114 and 413.) 
And the Angel worship at Colosse 
belonged to the same class of supersti- 
tions. It has been shown by Dr. Bur- 
ton (pp. 304-306), as well as by 
Neander and other writers, that the 
later Gnostic theories of sons and 
emanations were derived, in some 
measure, from Jewish sources, although 
the essential character of Gnosticism 
is entirely anti-Judaical. 

* In the larger editions is an Appen- 
dix on the ‘Heretics of the later 
Apostolic Age. 
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been the case, for we know that it was a characteristic of all the 
Gnostic sects to despise the Jewish Scriptures.!- Moreover, those 
who laid claims to ‘Gnosis’ at Corinth (as we have seen) were a 
Gentile party, who professed to adopt St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
abolition of the law, and perverted it into Antinomianism : in short, 
they were the opposite extreme to the Judaising party. Nor need 
we be surprised to find that some of these philosophising heretics 
adopted some of the wildest superstitions of the Jews ; for these 
very superstitions were not so much the natural growth of Judaism 
as ingrafted upon it by its Rabbinical corrupters and derived from 
Oriental sources. And there was a strong aflinity between the neo- 
Platonic philosophy of Alexandria and the Oriental theosophy which 
sprang from Buddhism and other kindred systems, and which de- 
generated into the practice of magic and incantations. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should enter into any dis- 
cussion of the subsequent development of these errors ; our subject 
only requires that we give an outline of the forms which they 
assumed during the lifetime of St. Paul; and this we can: only do 
very imperfectly, because the allusions in St. Paul’s writings are so 
few and so brief, that they give us but little information. Still, 
they suffice to show the main features of the heresies which he 
condemns, especially when we compare them with notices in other 
parts of the New Testament, and with the history of the Church in 
the succeeding century. 

We may consider these heresies, first, in their doctrinal, and, 
secondly, in their practical, aspect. With regard to the former, we 
find that their general characteristic was the claim to a deep philo- 
sophical insight into the mysteries of religion. Thus the Colossians 
are warned against the false teachers who would deceive them by a 
vain affectation of ‘Philosophy,’ and who were ‘ puffed up by a 
fleshly mind.’ (Col. ii. 8, 18.)” So, in the Epistle to Timothy, 
St. Paul speaks of these heretics as falsely claiming ‘knowledge’ 
(gnosis). And in the Epistle to the Ephesians (so called) he seems 
to allude to the same boastful assumption, when he speaks of the 
love of Christ as surpassing ‘ knowledge,’ in a passage which contains 
other apparent allusions*® to Gnostic doctrine. Connected with this 
claim to a deeper insight into truth than that possessed by the 
uninitiated, was the manner in which some of these heretics ex- 
plained away the facts of revelation by an allegorical interpretation. 
Thus we find that Hymenzeus and Philetus maintained that ‘the 
Resurrection was past already.’ We have seen that a heresy appa- 
rently identical with this existed at a very early period in the 
Church of Corinth, among the free-thinking, or pseudo-philosv- 
phical, party there ; and all the Gnostic sects of the second century 
were united in denying the resurrection of the dead.* Again, we 
find the Colossian heretics introducing a worship of angels, ‘ in- 
truding into those things which they have not seen :’ and so, in the 


1 Dr. Burton says:—‘ We find all ledge (gnosis) puffeth up.’ 
the Gnostics agreed in rejecting the 3 Eph. iii. 19. See Dr. Burton’s re- 
Jewish Scriptures, or at least in treat- marks, Lectures, pp. 83 and 125, 
ing them with contempt.’—p. 39. 4 Burton, p. 131, 

@ Compare 1 Cor, viii. 1; ‘Know- 
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Pastoral Epistles, the ‘self-styled Gnostics’ (1 Tim. vi. 20) are occu- 
pied with ‘endless genealogies,’ which were probably fanciful myths, 
concerning the origin and emanation of spiritual beings.’ This 
latter is one of the points in which Jewish superstition was blended 
with Gentile speculation ; for we find in the Cabbala,’ or collection 
of Jewish traditional theology, many fabulous statements concern- 
ing such emanations. It seems to be a similar superstition which 
is stigmatised in the Pastoral Epistles as consisting of ‘profane and 
old wives’ fables ;’2 and, again, of ‘Jewish fables and command- 
ments of men.’* The Gnostics of the second century adopted and 
systematised this theory of emanations, and it became one of the 
most peculiar and distinctive features of their heresy. But this 
was not the only Jewish element in the teaching of these Colossian 
heretics ; we find also that they made a point of conscience of ob- 
serving the Jewish Sabbaths® and festivals, and they are charged 
with clinging to outward rites (Col. ii. 8, 20), and making distinc- 
tions between the lawfulness of different kinds of food. } 
In their practical results, these heresies which we are considering 
had a twofold direction. On one side was an ascetic tendency, such 
as we find at Colosse, showing itself by an arbitrarily invented 
worship of God,°® an affectation of self-humiliation and mortification 
of the flesh. So, in the Pastoral Epistles, we find the prohibition 
of marriage,’ the enforced abstinence from food, and other bodily 
mortifications, mentioned as characteristics of heresy.* If this 
asceticism originated from the Jewish element which has been men- 
tioned above, it may be compared with the practice of the Essenes,° 
whose existence shows that such asceticism was not inconsistent 
with Judaism, although it was contrary to the views of the Ju- 


daising party properly so called. 


1 See p. 354,n. 3. According to the 
Cabbala, there were ten Sephiroth, or 
emanations proceeding from God, 
which appear to have suggested the 
Gnostic zons. Upon this theory was 
grafted a system of magic, consisting 
mainly of the use of Scriptural words 
to produce supernatural effects. 

2 St. Paul denounces ‘the tradition 
of men’ (Col. ii. 8) as the source of 
these errors; and the word Cabbala 
means tradition. Dr, Burton says, ‘ the 
Cabbala had certainly grown into a 
system at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; and there is also 
evidence that it had been cultivated 
by the Jewish doctors long before.’— 
p. 298. [See above, Chap. IT. p, 49. H.] 

SL Timyiv, ce 

SDiteial4: 

5 This does not prove them, how- 
ever, to have been Jews, for the super- 
stitious Heathen were also in the habit 
of adopting some of the rites of Juda- 
ism, under the idea of their producing 
some magical effect upon them ; as we 


On the other hand, it may have 


find from the Roman satirists. Com- 
pare Horace, Sat. 1. 9. 71. (‘Hodie 
tricesima sabbata,’ &c.), and Juv. v1. 
542-547. See also some remarks on 
the Colossian heretics in our introduc- 
tory remarks on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. 

6 ¢Will-worship.’ Col, ii. 23. 

7 Which certainly was the reverse 
of the Judaising exaltation of mar- 
riage. 

8 St. Paul declares that these errors 
shall come ‘in the last days’ (2 Tim. 
iii, 1); but St. John says ‘the last 
days’ were come in his time (1 John 
ii. 18); and it is implied by St. Paul’s 
words that the evils he denounces 
were already in action ; just as he had 
said before to the Thessalonians, ‘ the 
mystery of lawlessness is already work- 
ing’ (2 Thess, ii. 7), where the pecu- 
liar expressions ‘lawlessness’ and 
‘the lawless one’ seem to point to 
the Antinomian character of these 
heresies, 


9 [See above, Chap. II. p. 29, #.] 
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arisen from that abhorrence of matter, and anxiety to free the soul 
from the dominion of the body, which distinguished the Alexandrian 
Platonists, and which (derived from them) became a characteristic 
of some of the Gnostic sects. 

_ But this asceticism was a weak and comparatively innocent form 

in which the practical results of this incipient Gnosticism exhibited 
themselves. Its really dangerous manifestation was derived, not 
from its Jewish, but from its Heathen element. We have seen how 
this showed itself from the first at Corinth ; how men sheltered 
their immoralities under the name of Christianity, and even justified 
them by a perversion of its doctrines. Such teaching could not fail 
to find a ready audience wherever there were found vicious lives 
and hardened consciences. Accordingly it was in the luxurious and 
corrupt population of Asia Minor,! that this early Gnosticism 
assumed its worst form of immoral practice defended by Antinomian 
doctrine. Thus, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul warns his 
readers against the sophistical arguments by which certain false 
teachers strove to justify the sins of impurity, and to persuade them 
that the acts of the body could not contaminate the soul,—‘ Let no 
man deceive you with vain words; for because of these things 
cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.’* Hy- 
menzeus and Philetus are the first leaders of this party mentioned 
by name : we have seen that they agreed with the Corinthian Anti- 
nomians in denying the Resurrectton, and they agreed with them no 
less in practice than in theory. Of the first of them it is expressly 
said that he’ had ‘ cast away a good conscience,’ and of both we are 
told that they showed themselves not to belong to Christ, because 
they had not His seal: this seal being described as twofold—‘ The 
Lord knoweth them that are His,’ and ‘ Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity.’* St. Paul appears to 
imply that though they boasted their ‘knowledge of God,’ yet 
the Lord had no knowledge of them ; as our Saviour had Himself 
declared that to the claims of such false disciples He would reply, 
‘T never knew you; depart from me, ye workers of imquity.’ But 
in the same Epistle where these heresiarchs are condemned, St. Paul 
intimates that their principles were not yet fully developed ; he 
warns Timothy® that an outburst of immorality and lawlessness must 
be shortly expected within the Church beyond anything which had 
yet been experienced. The same anticipation appears in his fare- 
well address to the Ephesian presbyters, and even at the early period 
of his Epistle to the Thessalonians ; and we see from the Epistles 


of the theoretic Antinomianism which 


1 Both at Coloss and in Crete it 
seems to have been the Jewish form of 
these heresies which predominated : 
at Colosse they took an ascetic direc- 
tion; in Crete, among a simpler and 
more provincial population, the false 
teachers seem to have been hypocrites, 
who encouraged the vices to which 
their followers were addicted, and in- 
oculated them with foolish supersti- 
tions (Tit. i. 14, iii. 9); but we do 
not find in these Epistles any mention 


existed in some of the great cities. 

2 Eph. v. 6. See also the whole of 
the warnings in Eph. vy. The Epistle, 
though not addressed (at any rate, not 
exclusively) to the Ephesians, was pro- 
bably sent to several other cities in 
Asia Minor. 

3 1 Tim. i. 19, 20. 

4 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

5 2 Tim. iii, 
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of St. Peter and St. Jude, and from the Apocalypse of St. John, all 
addressed (it should be remembered) to the Churches of Asia Minor, 
that this prophetic warning was soon fulfilled. We find that many 
Christians used their liberty as a cloak of maliciousness ;’ ‘promising 
their hearers liberty, yet themselves the slaves of corruption ;’* 
‘turning the grace of God into lasciviousness ;’* that they were 
justly condemned by the surrounding Heathen for their crimes, and 
even suffered punishment as robbers and murderers.* They were 
also infamous for the practice of the pretended arts of magic and 
witchcraft,’ which they may have borrowed either from the Jewish 
soothsayers® and exorcisers,’? or from the Heathen professors of 
magical arts who so much abounded at the same epoch. Some of 
them, who are called the followers of Balaam in the Epistles of Peter 
and Jude, and the Nicolaitans (an equivalent name) in the Apoca- 
lypse, taught their followers to indulge in the sensual impurities, and 
even in the idol-feasts of the Heathen.* We find, moreover, that 
these false disciples, with their licentiousness in morals, <mited 
anarchy in politics, and resistance to law and government. They 
‘walked after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despised 
governments.’ And thus they gave rise to those charges against 
Christianity itself, which were made by the Heathen writers of the 
time, whose knowledge of the new religion was naturally taken from 
those amongst its professors who rendered themselves notorious by 
falling under the judgment of the Law. 

When thus we contemplate the true character of these divisions 
and heresies which beset the Apostolic Church, we cannot but 
acknowledge that it needed all those miraculous gifts with which it 


1 1 Pet, ii; 16. morality, cannot be injured by it, nor 
2 2 Pet. ii. 19, lose their spiritual substance.’ And 
3 Jude 4. so Justin Martyr speaks of heretics, 
4 1 Pet. iv. 15. 


who said ‘that though they live sin- 


5 Rey. ii. 20. Compare Rey. ix. 21, ful lives, yet, if they know God, the 


Rey. xxi, 8, and Rev. xxii. 15. 

68 Compare Juv. yr. 546: ‘Qualia- 
eunque voles Judvei somnia vendunt.’ 
[See above, Chap. V. pp. 118, 119. 1.] 

7 See Acts xix. 13. 

8 Such, at least, seems the natural 
explanation of the words in Rey. ii. 
20; for we can scarcely suppose so 
strong a condemnation if the offence 
had been only eating meat which had 
once formed part of a sacrifice. It is 
remarkable how completely the Gnos- 
ties of the second century resembled 
these earlier heretics in all the points 
here mentioned: Their immorality is 
the subject of constant animadversion 
in the writings of the Fathers, who 
tell us that the calumnies which were 
cast upon the Christians by the Hea- 
then were caused by the vices of the 
Gnostics. Irenwus asserts that they 
said, ‘as gold deposited in mud does 
not lose its beauty, so they themselves, 
whatever may be their outward im- 


Lord will not impute to them sin.’ 
And Epiphanius gives the most horri- 
ble details of the enormities which 
they practised. Again, their addiction 
to magical arts was notorious. And 
their leaders, Basilides and Valen- 
tinus, are accused of acting like the 
Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse, to avoid 
persecution. Such accusations may, 
no doubt, be slanders, as far as those 
leaders were individually concerned. 
The increased knowledge of them 
which we have lately derived from the 
publication of Hippolytus’s ‘ Refuta- 
tion of Heresies’ leads us to think of 
them as bold speculators, but not as 
bad men. Yet we cannot doubt that 
their philosophical speculations de- 
generated into the most superstitious 
theosophy in the hands of their follow- 
ers. And the details furnished by Hip- 
polytus prove that many of the Gnostics 
fully deserved the charges of immora- 
lity commonly brought against them, 
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was endowed, and all that inspired wisdom which presided over its 
organisation, to ward off dangers which threatened to blight its 
growth and destroy its very existence. In its earliest infancy, two 
powerful and venomous foes twined themselves round its very 
cradle; but its strength was according to its day; with a super- 
natural vigour it rent off the coils of Jewish bigotry and stifled 
the poisonous breath of Heathen licentiousness ; but the peril was 
mortal, and the struggle was for life or death. Had the Church’s 
fate been subjected to the ordinary laws which regulate the history 
of earthly commonwealths, it could scarcely have escaped one of two 
opposite destinies, either of which must have equally defeated (if we 
may so speak) the world’s salvation. Either it must have been 
cramped into a Jewish sect, according to the wish of the majority of 
its earliest members, or (having escaped this immediate extinction) 
it must have added one more to the innumerable schools of Heathen 
philosophy, subdividing into a hundred branches, whose votaries 
would some of them have sunk into Oriental superstitions, others into 
Pagan voluptuousness. If we need any proof how narrowly the 
Church escaped this latter peril, we have only to look at the fearful 
power of Gnosticism in the succeeding century. And, indeed, the 
more we consider the elements of which every Christian community 
was originally composed, the more must we wonder how the little 
flock of the wise and good! could have successfully resisted the over- 
whelming contagion of folly and wickedness. In every city the 
nucleus of the Church consisted of Jews and Jewish proselytes; on 
this foundation was superadded a miscellaneous mass of Heathen 
converts, almost exclusively from the lowest classes, baptized, in- 
deed, into the name of Jesus, but still with all the habits of a life 
of idolatry and vice clinging to them. How was it, then, that such 
a society could escape the two temptations which assailed it just at 
the time when they were most likely to be fatal? While as yet the 
Jewish element preponderated, a fanatical party, commanding almost 
necessarily the sympathies of the Jewish portion of the society, made 
a zealous and combined effort to reduce Christianity to Judaism, 
and subordinate the Church to the synagogue. Over their great 
opponent, the one Apostle of the Gentiles, they won a temporary 
triumph, and saw him consigned to prison and to death. How was 
it that the very hour of their victory was the epoch from which we 
date their failure? Again,—this stage is passed,—the Church is 
thrown open to the Gentiles, and crowds flock in, some attracted by 
wonder at the miracles they see, some by hatred of the government 
under which they live, and by hopes that they may turn the Church 
into an organised conspiracy against law and order; and even the 
best, as yet unsettled in their faith, and ready to exchange their 
new belief for a newer, ‘carried about with every wind of doctrine.’ 
At such an epoch, a systematic theory is devised, reconciling the 
profession of Christianity with the practice of immorality ; its 
teachers proclaim that Christ has freed them from the law, and 
that the man who has attained true spiritual enlightenment is 


1 Whom St. Paul calls ‘ perfect’ (Phil. iii. 15), ie. mature in the knowledge 
of Christian truth, 
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above the obligations of outward morality ; and with this seducing 
philosophy for the Gentile they readily combine the Cabbalistic 
superstitions of Rabbinical tradition to captivate the Jew. Who 
could wonder if, when such incendiaries applied their torch to such 
materials, a flame burst forth which well nigh consumed the fabric? 
Surely that day of trial was ‘revealed in fire,’ and the building which 
was able to abide the flame was nothing less than the temple of God. 
It is painful to be compelled to acknowledge among the Christians 
of the Apostolic Age the existence of so many forms of error and sin. 
It was a pleasing dream which represented the primitive Church as 
a society of angels; and it is not without a struggle that we bring 
ourselves to oper: our eyes and behold the reality. But yet it isa 
higher feeling which bids us thankfully recognise the truth that 
‘there is no partiality with God ;’! that He has never super- 
naturally coerced any generation of mankind into virtue, nor ren- 
dered schism and heresy impossible in any age of the Church. So 
St. Paul tells his converts? that there must needs be heresies among 
them, that the good may be tried and distinguished from the bad ; 
implying that, without the possibility of a choice, there would be no 
test of faith or holiness. And so Our Lord Himself compared His 
Church to a net cast into the sea, which gathered fish of all kinds, 
both good and bad ; nor was its purity to be attained by the exclu- 
sion of evil, till the end should come. Therefore, if we sigh, as well 
we may, for the realisation of an ideal which Scripture paints to us 
and imagination embodies, but which our eyes seek for and cannot 
find; if we look vainly and with earnest longings for the appearance 
of that glorious Church, ‘ without spot or wrinkle or any such thing,’ 
the fitting bride of a heavenly spouse ;—it may calm our impatience 
to recollect that no such Church has ever existed upon earth, while 
yet we do not forget that it has existed and does exist in heaven. 
In the very lifetime of the Apostles, no less than now, ‘the earnest 
expectation of the creature waited for the manifestation of the sons 
of God ;’ miracles did not convert ; inspiration did not sanctify ; 
then, as now, imperfection and evil clung to the members, and 
clogged the energies, of the kingdom of God; now, as then, 
Christians are fellow heirs, and of the same body with the spirits of 
just men made perfect ; now, as then, the communion of saints unites 
inte one family the Church militant with the Church triumphant. 


Coin of Corinth.* 


1 Acts x. 34. 2 1 Cor, xi, 19. harbours of Corinth, which is sym- 
* The figures on the right and left bolised by the female figure on a rock 


represent the eastern and western in the centre. See p, 324 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Departure from Antioch.—St. Paul’s Companions.—Journey through Phrygia 
and Galatia.--Apollos at Ephesus and Corinth.— Arrival of St. Paul at 
Ephesus.—Disciples of John the Baptist—The Synagogue.—The School of 
TS degen Magic.—Miracles.—The Exorcists—Burning of the 

ooks, 


THE next period of St. Paul’s life opens with a third journey through 
the interior of Asia Minor.' In the short stay which he had made 
at Ephesus on his return from his second journey, he had promised 
to come again to that city, if the providence of God should allow it.? 
This promise he was enabled to fulfil, after a hasty visit to the 
metropolis of the Jewish nation, and a longer sojourn in the first 
metropolis of the Gentile Church.°® 

It would lead us into long and useless discussions, if we were to 
speculate on the time spent at Antioch, and the details of the 
Apostle’s occupation in the scene of his early labours. We have 
already stated our reasons for believing that the discussions which 
led to the Council at Jerusalem, took place at an earlier period,‘ as 
well as the quarrel between St. Peter and St. Paul concerning the 
propriety of concession to the Judaisers.° But without knowing the 
particular form of the controversies brought before him, or the names 
of those Christian teachers with whom he conferred, we have seen 
enough to make us aware that imminent dangers from the Judaising 
party surrounded the Church, and that Antioch was a favourable 
place for meeting the machinations of this party, as well as a con- 
venient starting-point for a journey undertaken to strengthen those 
communities that were likely to be invaded by false teachers from 
Judea. 

It is evident that it was not St. Paul’s only object to proceed with 
all haste to Ephesus: nor indeed is it credible that he could pass 
through the regions of Cilicia and Lycaonia, Phrygia and Galatia, 
without remaining to confirm those Churches which he had founded 
himself, and some of which he had visited twice. We are plainly 
told that his journey was occupied in this work, and the few words 
which refer to this subject imply a systematic visitation.© He 
would be the more anxious to establish them in the true principles 
of the Gospel, in proportion as he was aware of the widely spreading 


1 Acts xviii. 23, misunderstanding of the two Apostles 

2 Ibid. 21. See pp. 331, 332. to this time. So Olshausen. See pp. 

3 See the end of Chap. XII. 177, 178. ; 

4 See Appendix I. for the answers to 6 Acts xviii. 23, Notice the phrase 
Wieseler’s arguments on this subject. ‘in order,’ 


5 Neander is inclined to assign the 
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infiuence of the Judaisers. Another specific object, not unconnected 
with the healing of divisions, was before him during the whole of 


this missionary journey,—a collection for the relief of the poor- 


Christians in Judea.! It had been agreed, at the meeting of the 
Apostolic Council (Gal. ii. 9, 10), that while some should go to the 


Heathen, and others to the Circumcision, the former should carefully _ 


‘yemember the poor ;’ and this we see St. Paul, on the present 
journey among the Gentile Churches, ‘forward to do.’ We even 
know the ‘ order which he gave to the Churches of Galatia’ (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, 2). He directed that each person should lay by in store, on 
the first day of the week, according as God had prospered him, that 

-the collection should be deliberately made, and prepared for an 
opportunity of being taken to Jerusalem. 

We are not able to state either the exact route which St. Pam 
followed, or the names of the companions by whom he was attended. 
As regards the latter subject, however, two points may be taken for 
granted, that Silas ceased to be, and that Timotheus continued to be, 
an associate of the Apostle. lt is most probable that Silas remained 
behind in Jerusalem, whence he had first accompanied Barnabas with 
the Apostolic letter,* and where, on the first mention of his name, 
he is stated to have held a leading position in the Church.’ He is 
not again mentioned in connection with the Apostle of the Gentiles.‘ 
The next place in Scripture where his name occurs, is in the letter 
of the Apostle of the Circumcision (1 Pet. vy. 12), which is addressed 
to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia. There, ‘Silvanus’ is spoken of as one not 
unknown to the persons addressed, but as ‘ a faithful brother unto 
them ;’—by him the letter was sent which ‘exhorted’ the Chris- 
tians in the north and west of Asia Minor, and ‘ testified that that 
was the true grace of God wherein they stood ;’—and the same 
disciple is seen, on the last mention of his name, as on the first, to 
be co-operating for the welfare of the Church, both with St. Peter 
and St. Paul.° 

It may be considered, on the other hand, probable, if not certain, 
that Timotheus was with the Apostle through the whole of this 
journey. Abundant mention of him is made, both in the Acts and 
the Epistles, in connection with St. Paul’s stay at Ephesus, and his 
subsequent movements.° Of the other companions who were 
undoubtedly with him at Ephesus, we cannot say with confidence 
whether they attended him from Antioch, or joined him afterwards 
at some other point. But Erastus (Acts xix. 22) may have re- 
mained with him since the time of his first visit to Corinth, and 
Cains and Aristarchus (Acts xix. 29) since the still earlier period of 
his journey through Macedonia.’ Perhaps we have stronger reasons 


1} The steady pursuance of this object not in any subsequent letters. Com- 


in the whole course of this journey 
may be traced through the following 
passages :—1 Cor. xvi. 1-4; 2 Cor. viii. 
ix.; Rom, xv. 25, 26; Acts xxiv. 17. 

2 See pp. 176, 177. 

3 Acts xv. 22. 

4 His name is in the salutation in 
the Kpistles to the Thessalonians, but 


pare 2 Cor. i. 19. 

5 Compare again the account of the 
Council of Jerusalem and the mission 
of Silas and Barnabas. 

6 See Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. iv. 17, 
xvi. 10; 2 Cor. i. 1; Rom. xvi. 21; 
Acts xx. 4. 

7 See Tate, pp. 52, 53, 
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for concluding that Titus, who, though not mentioned in the Acts,! 
was certainly of great service in the second missionary journey, tra- 
velled with Paul and Timotheus through the earlier part of it. In 
the frequent mention which is made of him in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he appears as the Apostle’s laborious minister, and 
as a source of his consolation and support, hardly less strikingly, than 
the disciple whom he had taken on the previous journey from Lystra 
and Iconium.? 

Whatever might be the exact route which the Apostle followed 
from Antioch to Ephesus, he would certainly, as we have said, revisit 
those Churches, which twice before had known him as their teacher. 
He would pass over the Cilician plain on the warm southern shore,* 
and the high table-land of Lycaonia on the other side of the Pass of 
Taurus.’ He would see once more his own early home on the banks 
of the Cydnus ;° and Timothy would be once more in the scenes of 
his childhood at the base of the Kara-Dagh.’? After leaving Tarsus, 
the cities of Derbe, Lystra, and Tconium, possibly also Antioch in 
Pisidia,* would be the primary objects in the Apostle’s progress. 
Then we come to Phrygia and Galatia, both vague and indeter- 
minate districts, which he had visited once,® and through which, as 
before, we cannot venture to lay down a route.!° Though the visita- 
tion of the Churches was systematic, we need not conclude that the 
same exact course was followed. Since the order in which the two 
districts are mentioned is different from that in the former instance, !! 
we are at liberty to suppose that he travelled first from Lycaonia 
through Cappadocia’? into Galatia, and then by Western Phrygia to 
the coast of the ANgean. In this last part of his progress we are in 
still greater doubt as to the route, and one question of interest is 
involved in our opinion concerning it. The great road from Ephesus 
by Iconium to the Euphrates passed along the valley of the Meander, 
and near the cities of Laodicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis; and we 
should naturally suppose that the Apostle would approach the capital 


1 Wieseler, indeed, identifies him 
with Justus, who is mentioned xviii. 7. 
See, on this subject, p. 167, n. 13. 

2 lf we compare 2 Cor. xii. 18 with 
1 Cor. xvi. 11, 12, it is natural to infer 
that the bearers of the First Epistle 
(from Ephesus to Corinth) were Titus, 
and some brother, who is unnamed, 
but probably identical with one of the 
two brethren sent on the subsequent 
mission (2 Cor. viii. 16-24), and with 
the Second Epistle (from Macedonia 
to Corinth). See also 2 Cor. viii. 6. 
This view is advocated by Prof. Stan- 
ley in his recently published Commen- 
tary ; but it has been put forth inde- 
pendently, and more fully elaborated 
by Mr. Lightfoot in the Cambridge 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philo- 
logy (June 1855). 

* He had been in Lycaonia on the 
first and second missionary journeys, 
in Cilicia on the second; but he had 


previously been there at least once 
since his conversion. 

4 See p. 18, and the allusions to the 
climate in Chap. VI. and Chap. VIII. 

5 See again Chap. VI. and Chap. 
VIII. for Lycaonia and Mount Taurus. 

6 See pp. 19, 40, and 41. 

7 See Chap. VI. and Chap. VIII., 
with the map facing p. 149 and the 
engraving facing p. 201. 

5 See p. 207. 

9 Acts xvi. 6. 10 See Chap. VIII. 

1 Compare Acts xvi. 6 with xviii. 23. 
In both cases we should observe that 
the phrase ‘ region (or country) of Ga- 
latia’ is used. The Greek in each 
passage is the same. See what is said 
on the expression ‘Churches of Ga- 
latia,’ p. 209. 

12 Yhis is Wieseler’s view. For the 
province of Cappadocia, see p. 190. 
The district is mentioned Acts ii. 9, and 
Pete i. 1. 
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of Asia along this well-travelled line.’ But the arguments are so 
strong for believing that St. Paul was never personally at Colosse,” 
that it is safer to imagine him following some road further to the : 
north, such as that, for instance, which, after passing near Thyatira, 
entered the valley of the Hermus at Sardis.* _ : 

Thus, then, we may conceive the Apostle arrived at that region, 
where he was formerly in hesitation concerning his future progress,* 
—the frontier district of Asia and Phrygia,’ the mountains which 
contain the upper waters® of the Hermus and Meander. And now 
our attention is suddenly called away to another preacher of the 
Gospel whose name, next to that of the Apostles, is perhaps the 
most important in the early history of the Church. There came at 
this time to Ephesus, either directly from Egypt by sea, as Aquila 
or Priscilla from Corinth, or by some route through the inter- 
mediate countries, like that of St. Paul himself, a ‘ disciple’ named 
Apollos, a native of Alexandria. ‘This visit occurred at a critical 
time, and led to grave consequences in reference to the establish- 
ment of Christian truth, and the growth of parties in the Church ; 
while the religious community (if so it may be called) to which he 
belonged at the time of his arrival, furnishes us with one of the 
most interesting links between the Gospels and the Acts.’ 

Apollos,* along with twelve others,’ who are soon afterwards 
mentioned at Ephesus, was acquainted with Christianity only so far 
as it had been made known by John the Baptist. They ‘knew only 
the baptism of John.’!° From the great part which was acted by 
the forerunner of Christ in the first announcement of the Gospel, 
and from the effect produced on the Jewish nation by his appear- 
ance, and the number of disciples who came to receive at his hands 
the baptism of repentance, we should expect some traces of his 
influence to appear in the subsequent period, during which the 
Gospel was spreading beyond Judzea. Many Jews from other 


1 See pp. 207, 208. 


2 From Col, ii, 1 we should natu- 
rally infer that St. Paul had never 
been personally among the Colossians. 
Compare Col. i. 4, 7, 8, and our note 
below on Col. ii. 1. A full discussion 
of the subject will be found in Dr. 
Davidson’s Introduction, 

8 The characteristic scenery of the 
Meander and Hermus is described in 
several parts of Hamilton’s travels. 
See especially chap. viii,-x., xxviii.—xl.; 
also li., lii., and especially vol. i. pp. 135, 
149, We may observe that, on one of 
his journeys, nearly in the direction in 
which St. Paul was moving, he crossed 
the mountains from near Afium Kara 
Hissar (Synnada) to visit Yalobatch 
(Antioch in Pisidia), The Apostle 
might easily do the same. 

4 Acts xvi. 6-8. 

5 See description of this district in 
p. 213. 

6 This part of the table-land of the 


interior is what is meant by ‘the 
higher districts,’ Acts xix. 1. It is 
needless to say that the word ‘ coasts’ 
in the Authorised Version has no refer- 
ence to the sea. Herodotus uses a simi- 
lar expression of this region, i, 177. 
Even Paley makes a curious mistake 
here, by taking ‘ upper’ in the sense of 
‘northern.’ Hor. Paul. 1 Cor. No. 5. 

7 See the excellent remarks of Ols- 
hausen on the whole narrative con- 
cerning Apollos and the other disciples 
of John the Baptist. 

8 Winer remarks that this abbre- 
viated form of the name Apollonius is 
found in Sozomen. It is, however, very 
rare; and it is worth observing that 
among the terra-cottas discovered at 
Tarsus (described p. 197, note 4) is a 
circular disc which has the name 
ATIOAAQC inscribed on it in cursive 
Greek. 

® See Acts xix, 1-7. 

10 Acts xviii. 25, Compare xix, 2. 
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countries received from the Baptist their knowledge of the Messiah 
and carried with them this knowledge on their return from Pales- 
tine. We read of a heretical sect, at a much later period, who held 
John the Baptist to have been himself the Messiah.! But in a 
position intermediate between this deluded party, and those who 
were travelling as teachers of the full and perfect Gospel, there 
were doubtless many, among the floating Jewish population of the 
Empire, whose knowledge of Christ extended only to that which 
had been preached on the banks of the Jordan. That such persons 
should be found at Ephesus, the natural meeting-place of all 
religious sects and opinions, is what we might have supposed 4 
priort. Their own connection with Judea, or the connection of 
their teachers with Judea, had been broken before the day of 
Pentecost. Thus their Christianity was at the same point at which 
it had stood at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry. They 
were ignorant of the full meaning of the death of Christ ; possibly 
they did not even know the fact of His resurrection ; and they were 
certainly ignorant of the mission of the Comforter.” But they knew 
that the times of the Messiah were come, and that one had 
appeared ° in whom the prophecies were fulfilled. That voice had 
reached them, which cried, ‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord’ 
(Isa. xl. 3). They felt that the axe was laid to the root of the tree, 
that ‘the kingdom of Heaven was at hand,’ that ‘the knowledge 
of Salvation was come to those that sit in darkness’ (Luke i. 77), 
and that the children of Israel were everywhere called to ‘repent.’ 
Such as were in this religious condition were evidently prepared 
for the full reception of Christianity, so soon as it was presented to 
them ; and we see that they were welcomed by St. Paul and the 
Christians at Ephesus as fellow-disciples* of the same Lord and 
Master. 

In some respects Apollos was distinguished from the other 
disciples of John the Baptist, who are alluded to at the same 
place, and nearly at the same time. There is much significance 
in the first fact that is stated, that he was ‘born at Alexandria.’ 
Something has been said by us already concerning the Jews of 
Alexandria, and their theological influence in the age of the 
Apostles.° In the establishment of a religion which was intended 
to be the complete fulfilment of Judaism, and to be universally 
supreme in the Gentile world, we should expect Alexandria to bear 
her part, as well as Jerusalem. The Hellenistic learning fostered 
by the foundations of the Ptolemies might be made the handmaid 
of the truth, no less than the older learning of Judea and the 
schools of the Hebrews. As regards Apollos, he was not only an 
Alexandrian Jew by birth, but he had a high reputation for an 
eloquent and forcible power of speaking, and had probably been 
well trained in the rhetorical schools on the banks of the Nile.® 


1 The Zabeans. So in the Clemen- aware of Christ’s appearance. 


tine Recognitions are mentioned some 4 Note the word ‘ disciples,’ xix. 1. 
‘of John’s disciples, who preached their 5 See pp. 30-32. Also pp. 8, 14, 15, 
master as though he were Christ.’ and 87. 


2 Acts xix. 2. 6 The A. V.is probably correct in 
3 Kuinoel thinks they were not even rendering the word ‘eloquent’ rather 
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But though he was endued with the eloquence of a Greek orator, 
the subject of his study and teaching were the Scriptures of his 
forefathers. 
that of a man ‘mighty in the Scriptures.’ In a:ldition to these 
advantages of birth and education, he seems to have had the most 
complete and systematic instruction in the Gospel which a disciple 
of John could possibly receive.! Whether from the Baptist himself, 
or from some of those who travelled into other lands with his 
teaching as their possession, Apollos had received full and accurate 
instruction in the ‘way of the Lord.’ We are further told that his 
- character was marked by a fervent zeal* for spreading the truth. 
Thus we may conceive of him as travelling, like a second Baptist, 
beyond the frontiers of Judzea,—expounding the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, announcing that the times of the Messiah were 
come, and calling the Jews to repentance in the spirit of Elias.* 
Hence he was, like his great teacher, diligently ‘ preparing the way 
of the Lord.’* Though ignorant of the momentous facts which had 
succeeded the Resurrection and Ascension, he was turning the 
hearts of the ‘ disobedient to the wisdom of the just,’ and ‘ making 
ready a people for the Lord,’> whom he was soon to know ‘ more 
perfectly.’ Himself ‘a burning and a shining light,’ he bore witness 
to ‘that Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,’® 
—as, on the other hand, he was a ‘swift witness’ against those 
Israelites whose lives were unholy, and came among them ‘to 
purify the sons of Levi, that they might offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness,’* and to proclaim that, if they were 
unfaithful, God was still able ‘to raise up children unto Abraham.’*® 

Thus burning with zeal, and confident of the truth of what he 
had learnt, he spoke out boldly in the synagogue.® An intense 
interest must have been excited about this time concerning the 
Messiah in the synagogue at Ephesus. Paul had recently been 
there, and departed with the promise of return.'° Aquila and 
Priscilla, though taking no forward part as public teachers, would 
diligently keep the subject of the Apostle’s instruction before the 
mind of the Israelites. And now an Alexandrian Jew presented 
himself among them, bearing testimony to the same Messiah with 
singular eloquence, and with great power in the interpretation of 
Scripture. Thus an unconscious preparation was made for the 
arrival of the Apostle, who was even now travelling towards Ephesus 
through the uplands of Asia Minor. 


The character which he bore in the synagogues was _ 


than ‘learned,’ inasmuch as in the 
same verse he is called ‘mighty in the 
Scriptures.’ 

1 Literally, ‘he was catechetically 
instructed in the way of the Lord.’ 

2 Acts xviii. 25. 

3 He was probably able to go fur- 
ther in Christian teaching than John 
the Baptist could do, by giving an 
account of the life of Jesus Christ. 
So far his knowledge was accurate. 
Further instruction from Aquila and 
Priscilla made it more accurate. 


4 The phrase ‘way of the Lord’ 
should be carefully compared with the 
passages in the Gospels and Prophets, 
where it occurs in reference to John 
the Baptist. Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 3; 
Luke iii. 4; John i. 23; Isa. xl. 3 
(LXX.). Compare Mal. iii. 1 (LXX.). 

© Luke i, 16, 17. 

6 John v. 35, i. 9. 

7 Mal. iii, 3-5. 

8 Matt. iii. 9. 

® Acts xviii. 26 

10 See p, 381. 
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The teaching of Apollos, though eloquent, learned, and zealous 
was seriously defective. But God had provided among his listeners 
those who could instruct him more perfectly. Aquila and Priscilla 
felt that he was proclaiming the same truth in which they had been 
instructed at Corinth. They could inform him that they had met 
with one who had taught with authority far more concerning Christ 
than had been known even to John the Baptist ; and they could 
recount to him the miraculous gifts, which attested the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus they attached themselves closely to 
Apollos ;' and gave him complete instruction in that ‘way of the 
Lord,’ which he had already taught accurately,” though imperfectly ; 
and the learned Alexandrian obtained from the tentmakers a know- 
ledge of that ‘mystery’ which the ancient Scriptures had only 
partially revealed. 

This providential meeting with Aquila and Priscilla in Asia 
became the means of promoting the spread of the Gospel in Achaia. 
Now that Apollos was made fully acquainted with the Christian 
doctrine, his zeal urged him to go where it had been firmly esta- 
blished by an Apostle.* It is possible, too, that some news received 
from Corinth might lead him to suppose that he could be of active 
service there in the cause of truth. The Christians of Ephesus 
encouraged‘ him in this intention, and gave him ‘letters of com- 
mendation’® to their brethren across the Aigean. On his arrival at 
Corinth, he threw himself at once among those Jews who had rejected 
St. Paul, and argued with them publicly and zealously on the 
ground of their Scriptures,® and thus’ became ‘a valuable support 
to those who had already believed through the grace of God ;’ for 
he proved with power that that Jesus who had been crucified at 
Jerusalem, and whom Paul was proclaiming throughout the world, 
was indeed the Christ.* Thus he watered where Paul had planted, 
and God gave an abundant increase, (1 Cor. iii. 6.) And yet evil 
grew up side by side with the good. For while he was a valuable aid 
to the Christians, and a formidable antagonist to the Jews, and 
while he was honestly co-operating in Paul’s great work of evange- 
lising the world, he became the occasion of fostering party-spirit 
among the Corinthians, and was unwillingly held up as a rival of 
the Apostle himself. In this city of rhetoricians and sophists, the 
erudition and eloquent speaking of Apollos were contrasted with the 
unlearned simplicity with which St. Paul had studiously presented 


1¢They took him to themselves,’ 
ver. 26, 

2 Compare ver. 25 and ver. 26. 

3 Acts xviii. 27. 

4 The exhortation (ver. 27) may re- 
fer to him. At all events he was 
encouraged in his plan. 

5 Compare what is said here in ver, 
27 with 2 Cor. iii. 1, where the refe- 
rence is to commendatory letters ad- 
dressed to or from the very same 
Church of Corinth. 

% Compare in detail the expressions 
im ver. 28 with those in vy. 24-26. 


7 The word ‘for’ should be noticed. 
His coming was a valuable assistance 
to the Christians against the Jews, 
in the controversies which had doubt- 
less been going on since St. Paul’s 
departure. 

8 “Showing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus was Christ,’ ver. 28. The phrase 
is much more definite than those 
which are used above (‘the way of 
the Lord, and ‘the things of the 
Lord,’ ver. 25) of the time when he 
was not fully instructed. 
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the Gospel to his Corinthian hearers. Thus many attached them- 
selves to the new teacher, and called themselves by the name of 


fy 
ee be il 


Apollos, while others ranged themselves as the party of Paul _ 


(1 Cor. i. 12),—forgetting that Christ could not be ‘ divided,’ and 
that Paul and Apollos were merely ‘ministers by whom they had 
believed.’ (1 Cor. iii. 5.) We have no reason to imagine that 
Apollos himself encouraged or tolerated such unchristian divisions. 
A proof of his strong feeling to the contrary, and of his close 
attachment to St. Paul, is furnished by that letter to the Corinthians, 
which will soon be brought under our notice,” where, after vehe- 
ment rebukes of the schismatic spirit prevailing among the Co- 
rinthians, it is said, ‘touching our brother Apollos,’ that he was 
unwilling to return to them at that particular time, though St. Paul 
himself had ‘ greatly desired it.’ ; 
But now the Apostle himself is about to arrive in Ephesus. His 
residence in this place, like his residence in Antioch and Corinth, 
is a subject to which our attention is particularly called. There- 
fore, all the features of the city—its appearance, its history, the 
character of its population, its political and mercantile relations— 
possess the utmost interest for us. We shall defer such description 
to a future chapter, and limit ourselves here to what may set 
before the reader the geographical position of Ephesus, as the 
point in which St. Paul’s journey from Antioch terminated for the 
resent. 
: We imagined him * about the frontier of Asia and Phrygia, on his 
approach from the interior to the sea. From this region of volcanic 
mountains, a tract of country extends to the Aigean, which is 
watered by two of the long western rivers, the Hermus and the 
Meeander, and which is celebrated through an extended period of 
classical history, and is sacred to us as the scene of the Churches of 
the Apocalypse.* Near the mouth of one of these rivers is Smyrna ; 
near that of the other is Miletus. The islands of Chios and Samos 
are respectively opposite the projecting portions of coast, where the 
rivers flow by these cities to the sea.° Between the Hermus and 
the Meander is a smaller river, named the Cayster, separated from 
the latter by the ridge of Messogis, and from the former by Mount 
Tmolus.* Here, in the level valley of the Cayster, is the early 
cradle of the Asiatic name,—the district of primeval ‘ Asia,’—not 
as understood in its political or ecclesiastical sense, but the Asia of 


1 See the remarks on the Corinthian 
parties in p. 351. 
21 Cor. xvi. 12. We may: just 


4 Rev. i. ii. iii. Laodicea is in the 
basin of the Meander; Smyrna, Thya- 


mention, that a very different view has 
been taken of the character of Apollos 
and his relation to St. Paul,—viz. that 
he was the chief promoter of the 
troubles at Corinth, and that he acted 
rebelliously in refusing to return thi- 
ther when the Apostle desired him 
to do so. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the ordinary view is cor- 
rect. 
5 Above, p. 364. 


tira, Sardis, and Philadelphia are in 
that of the Hermus; Pergamus is 
further to the north on the Caicus. 
For a description of this district, see 
Arundell’s Visit to the Seven Churches, 
and Fellows’ Asia Minor. 

®° In the account of St. Paul’s re- 
turn we shall have to take particular 
notice of this coast. He sailed be- 
tween these islands and the mainland 
touching at Miletus. Acts xx. 

§ See p. 419. 
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old poetic legend.!_ And here, in a situation pre-eminent among 
the excellent positions which the Ionians chose for their cities, 
Ephesus was built, on some hills near the sea. For some time after its 
foundation by Androclus the Athenian, it was inferior to Miletus ; 
- but with the decay of the latter city, in the Macedonian and Roman 
periods, it rose to greater eminence, and in the time of St. Paul 
it was the greatest city of Asia Minor, as well as the metropolis of 
the province of Asia. Though Greek in its origin, it was half- 
oriental in the prevalent worship, and in the character of its 
inhabitants ; and being constantly visited by ships from all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and united by great roads with the markets of 
the interior, it was the common meeting-place of various characters 
and classes of men. 

Among those whom St. Paul met on his arrival, was the small 
company of Jews above alluded to,? who professed the imperfect 
Christianity of John the Baptist. By this time Apollos had de- 
parted to Corinth. Those ‘disciples’ who were now at Ephesus 
were in the same religious condition in which he had been, when 
Aquila and Priscilla first spoke to him, though doubtless they were 
inferior to him both in learning and in zeal.* St, Paul found on 
inquiry, that they had only received John’s baptism, and that they 
were ignorant of the great outpouring of the Holv Ghost, in which 
the life and energy of the Church consisted. They were even per- 
plexed by his question.° He then pointed out, in conformity with 
what had been said by John the Baptist himself, that that prophet 
only preached repentance to prepare men’s minds for Christ, who is 
the true object of faith. On this they received Christian baptism ; ® 
and after they were baptized, the laying on of the Apostle’s hands 
resulted, as in all other Churches, in the miraculous gifts of Tongues 
and of Prophecy.’ 

After this occurrence has been mentioned as an isolated fact, our 
attention is called to the great teacher’s labours in the synagogue. 
Doubtless, Aquila and Priscilla were there. Though they are not 
mentioned here in connection with St. Paul, we have seen them so 
lately instructing Apollos (Acts xviil.), and we shall find them so 
goon again sending salutations to Corinth in the Apostle’s letter 
from Ephesus (1 Cor. xfi.), that we cannot but believe he met his 
old associates, and again experienced the benefit of their aid. It is 
even probable that he again worked with them at the same trade: 
for in the address to the Ephesian elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 34) 
he stated that ‘his own hands had ministered to his necessities, 


! For the early history of the word 
Asia, see pp. 182-184. 

2 Above, p. 364. See Acts xix. 1-7. 

3 It is impossible to know whether 
these men were connected with Apol- 
los. The whole narrative seems to 
imply that they were in a lower state 
of religious knowledge than he was. 

4 See Chap. XIII. 

5 The chief difficulty here is created 
by the inaccurate rendering of the 
aorists in the A. V. The Apostleis 


question is, ‘Did ye, when ye were 
baptized, receive the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost?’ The aorist is 
used again in the answer. We should 
compare John vii. 39, 

6 On the inference derivable from 
this passage, that the name of the 
Holy Ghost was used in the baptismal 
formula, see p. 345. 

7 See again Chap. XIIJ., and the 
notes below on 1 Cor, 
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and to those who were with him ;’ and in writing to the Corinthians 
he says (1 Cor. iv. 11, 12), that such toil had continued “even to 
that hour.’ There is no doubt that he ‘reasoned’ in the synagogue ~ 
at Ephesus with the same zeal and energy with which his spiritual 
labours had been begun at Corinth.1 He had been anxiously 
expected, and at first he was heartily welcomed. A preparation 
for his teaching had been made by Apollos and those who instructed 
him. ‘For three months’ Paul continued to speak boldly in the 
synagogue, ‘arguing and endeavouring to convince his hearers of 
all that related to the kingdom of God.’* The hearts of some were 
hardened, while others repented and believed ; and in the end the 
Apostle’s doctrine was publicly calumniated by the Jews before 
the people.* On this he openly separated himself, and withdrew 
the disciples from the synagogue; and the Christian Church at 
Ephesus became a distinct body, separated both from the Jews and 
the Gentiles. 

As the house of Justus at Corinth‘ had afforded St. Paul a refuge 
from calumny, and an opportunity of continuing his public in- 
struction, so here he had recourse to ‘ the school of Tyrannus,’ who 
was probably a teacher of philosophy or rhetoric, converted by the 
Apostle to Christianity.° His labours in spreading the Gospel were 
here continued for two whole years. For the incidents which 
occurred during this residence, for the persons with whom the 
Apostle became acquainted, and for the precise subjects of his 
teaching, we have no letters to give us information supplementary 
to the Acts, as in the cases of Thessalonica and Corinth :* inasmuch 
as that which is called the ‘Epistle to the Ephesians,’ enters into 
no personal or incidental details. But we have, in the address to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus, an affecting picture of an Apostle’s 
labours for the salvation of those whom his Master came to redeem. 
From that address we learn, that his voice had not been heard 
within the school of Tyrannus alone, but that he had gone about 
among his converts, instructing them ‘from house to house,’ and 
warning ‘each one’ of them affectionately ‘with tears.’® The 
subject of his teaching was ever the same, both for Jews and Greeks, 
‘repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’° Labours so incessant, so disinferested, and continued 
through so long a time, could not fail to produce a great result at 
Ephesus. A large Church was formed over which many presbyters 
were called to preside.'° Nor were the results confined to the city. 
Throughout the province of ‘Asia’ the name of Christ became 


1 Acts xviii. 4. 


2 Acts xix. 8. 

3 «Before the multitude,’ ver. 9. 

* Acts xviii. 7. See p. 312. 

® Those who are apt to see a Jewish 
or Talmudical reference almost every- 
where, think that Tyrannus may have 
been a Jew, and his ‘school’ a place 
for theological teaching such as those 
mentioned pp. 49, 50. 

§ See the chapter containing the 


two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
those which contain the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians. 

‘ The peculiarities of this Epistle 
will be considered hereafter. 

8 Acts xx. 20, 31. Compare ver. 19. 

9 Acts xx, 21. 

10 Acts xx. 17, ‘the elders of the 
church,’ below (ver. 28) called ‘ over- 
seers.” See what is said on this sub- 
ject .p. 340. 
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generally known, both to the Jews and the Gentiles;' and doubt- 
less, many daughter-churches were founded, whether in the course 
of journeys undertaken by the Apostle himself,” or by means of 
those with whom he became acquainted,—as for instance by Epa- 
phras, Archippus, and Philemon, in connection with Colossz, and 
its neighbour cities Hierapolis and Laodicea.* 

It is during this interval, that one of the two characteristics of 
the people of Ephesus comes prominently into view. This city was 
renowned throughout the world for the worship of Diana, and the 
practice of magic. Though it was a Greek city, like Athens or 
Corinth, the manners of its inhabitants were half Oriental. The 
image of the tutelary goddess resembled an Indian idol‘ rather 
than the beautiful forms which crowded the Acropolis of Athens :° 
and the enemy which St. Paul had to oppose was not a vaunting 
philosophy, as at Corinth,® but a dark and Asiatic superstition. 
The worship of Diana and the practice of magic were closely 
connected together. Eustathius says, that the mysterious symbols, 
called ‘ Ephesian Letters,’ were engraved on the crown, the girdle, 
and the feet of the goddess. These Ephesian letters or monograms 
have been compared by a Swedish writer to the Runic characters of 
the North. When pronounced, they were regarded as a charm; 
and were directed to be used, especially by those who were in the 
power of evil spirits. When written, they were carried about as 
amulets. Curious stories are told of their influence. Croesus is 
related to have repeated the mystic syllables when on his funeral 
pile ; and an Ephesian wrestler is said to have always struggled 
successfully against an antagonist from Miletus until he lost the 
scroll, which before had been like a talisman. The study of these 
symbols was an elaborate science : and books, both numerous and 
costly, were compiled by its professors.’ 

This statement throws some light on the peculiar character of the 
miracles wrought by St. Paul at Ephesus. We are not to suppose 
that the Apostles were always able to work miracles at will. An 
influx of supernatural power was given to them, at the time, and 
according to the circumstances, that required it. And the character 
of the miracles was not always the same. They were accommodated 
to the peculiar forms of sin, superstition, and ignorance they were 
required to oppose.® Here, at Ephesus, St. Paul was in the face of 


1 «So that all they which dwelt in 
Asia,’ &c., Acts xix. 10. There must 
have been many Jews in various parts 
of the province. 

2 What is said of his continued 
residence at Ephesus by no means im- 
plies that he did not make journeys 
in the province. 

3 See above (p. 364, n. 2) for the 
arguments against supposing that St. 
Paul travelled to Ephesus by Colossx 
and the valley of the Meander. The 
same arguments tend to prove that he 
never visited this district from Ephe- 
sus. It is thought by many that 


Epaphras was converted by St. Paul 
at| Ephesus, and founded the church 
of Colossa. See Col. i. 7, iv. 12-17; 
Philem. 23. 

4 See the Coin at the end of this 
chapter, and the description of Diana’s 
worship in Chapter XVI. 

5 See p. 275, &c. 

6 See p. 351. 

7 The lives of Alexander of Tralles 
in Smith’s Dict. of Biography and in 
the Biography of the U. K. Society, 
contain some important illustrations of 
Ephesian magic. 

8 The narrative of what was done 
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magicians, like Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh; and it is dis- 
tinctly said that his miracles were ‘not ordinary wonders ;’' from 
which we may infer that they were different from those which he 
usually performed. We know, in the case of our Blessed Lord’s 
miracles, that though the change was usually accomplished on the 
speaking of a word, intermediate agency was sometimes employed ; 
as when the blind man was healed at the pool of Siloam.* A 
miracle which has a closer reference to our present subject, is that 
in which the hem of Christ’s garment was made effectual to the 
healing of a poor sufferer, and the conviction of the bystanders.* 
So on this occasion garments * were made the means of communi- 
eating a healing power to those who were at a distance, whether 
they were possessed with evil spirits, or afflicted with ordinary 
diseases. Such effects, thus publicly manifested, were a signal 
refutation of the charms and amulets and mystic letters of Ephesus. 
Yet was this no encouragement to blind superstition. When the 
suffering woman was healed by touching the hem of the garment, 
the Saviour turned round and said,‘ Virtue is gone out of me.’® 
And here at Ephesus we are reminded that it was God who 
‘ wrought miracles by the hands of Paul’ (ver. 11), and that ‘ the 
name,’ not of Paul, but ‘ of the Lord Jesus, was magnified’ (ver. 17). 

These miracles must have produced a great effect upon the minds 
of those who practised curious arts in Ephesus. Among the magi- 
cians who were then in this city, in the course of their wanderings 
through the East, were several Jewish exorcists.’. This is a cireum- 
stance which need not surprise us. The stern severity with which 
sorcery was forbidden in the Old Testament* attests the early 
tendency of the Israelites to such practices: the Talmud bears 
witness to the continuance of these practices at a later period ;° and 
we have already had occasion, in the course of this history, to 
notice the spread of Jewish magicians through various parts of the 


by St. Paul at Ephesus should be com- 
pared with St. Peter’s miracles at 
Jerusalem, when ‘many signs and 
wonders were wrought among the 
people . . . insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick into the streets, and 
laid them on beds and couches, that at 
the least the shadow of Peter passing 
by might overshadow some of them.’ 
—Acts v, 12-16. 

1 Acts xix. 11. 

2 ‘He spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay, and said unto him, Go, wash in 
the pool of Siloam.’—John ix. 6, 7. 

3 Matt. ix. 20. See Trench on the 
Miracles, p. 189, &e. 

4 Both the words used here are 
Latin. The former, sudariwm, is that 
which occurs Luke xix. 20; John xi. 
44, xx. 7, and is translated ‘napkin.’ 
The latter, semicinctium, denotes some 
such article of dress—shawl, hand- 


kerchief, or apron—as is easily laid 
aside. Baumgarten’s remarks on the 
significance of these miracles are well 
worthy of consideration. He con- 
nects the sudaria and semicinctia with 
St. Paul's daily labour in his own sup- 
port. 

5 Acts xix. 12. 

6 Luke viii. 46. Compare vi. 19. 

7 Acts xix. 13, 

8 See Exod. xxii. 18; Lev. xx. 27; 
Deut, xviii. 10,11; 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 9. 

® A knowledge of magic was a re- 
quisite qualification of a member of 
the Sanhedrin, that he might be able 
to try those who were accused of such 
practices. Josephus (Ant. xx. 7, 2) 
speaks of a Cyprian Jew, a sorcerer, 
who was a friend and companion of 
Felix, and who is identified by some 
with Simon Magus. Again (Ant. viii. 
2, 5), he mentions certain forms of 
Incantation used by Jewish magicians 
which they attributed to King Solomon. 
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Roman Empire.' It was an age of su ition and imposture—an 
age also in which the powers of evil manifested themselves with 

force. Hence we find St. Paul classing ‘witchcraft’ among 
the works of the flesh (Gal. v. 20), and solemnly warning the 
Galatians both in words’ and by his letters, that they who practise 
it cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; and it is of such that he 
writes to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 13),—that ‘evil men and sedweers? 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.’ This 
passage in St. Paul’s latest letter had probably reference to that 
very city in which we see him now brought into opposition with 
Jewish sorcerers. These men, believing that the name of Jesus 
acted as a charm, and recognising the Apostle as a Jew like them- 
selves, attempted his method of casting out evil spirits. But He 
to whom the demons were subject, and who had given to His 
servant ‘power and authority’ over them (Luke ix. 1), had shame 
and terror in store for those who presumed thus to take His Holy 
Name in vain. 

One specific instance is recorded, which produced disastrous con- 
sequences to those who made the attempt, and led to wide results 
among the general population. In the number of those who 
attempted to cast out evil spirits by the ‘name of Jesus,’ were 
seven brothers, sons of Sceva, who is called a high priest,’ either 
because he had really held this office at Jerusalem, or because he 
was chief of one of the twenty-four courses of priests. But the 
demons, who were subject to Jesus, and by His will subject to 
those who preached His Gospel, treated with scorn those who used 
His Name without being converted to His truth. ‘Jesus I re- 
cognise, and Paul I know;* but who are ye?’ was the answer of 
the evil spirit. And straightway the man who was possessed 
sprang upon them, with frantic violence, so that they were utterly 
discomfited, and ‘fied out of the house naked and wounded.’7 

This fearful result of the profane use of that Holy Name which 
was proclaimed by the Apostles for the salvation of all men, soon 
became notorious, both among the Greeks and the Jews.® Conster- 
nation and alarm took possession of the minds of many; and in 
proportion to this alarm the name of the Lord Jesus began to be 
reverenced and honoured.* Even among those who had given their 
faith to St. Paul’s preaching,'° some appear to have retained their 
attachment to the practice of magical arts. Their conscience was 
moved by what had recently occurred, and they came and made a 
full confession to the Apostle, and publicly acknowledged and 
forsook their deeds of darkness." 


1 See p. 118, &c. 

2 Observe the phrase in ver. 21, ‘as I 
told you in time past, perhaps on the 
very journey through Galatia which 


we have just had occasion to mention. 


3 The word here used is the cus- 
tomary term for these wandering ma- 


gicians. 
4 See ver. 13. 
5 Olshausen’s version, that he was 
merely the chief rabbi of the Ephe- 


sian Jews, can hardly be a correct ren- 
dering of the term. 

6 The two verbs in the original are 
different. 

7 ver. 16. 

8 ver. 17. 

9 The verb is in the imperfect. 

10 Jt seems unnatural to take the per- 
fect participle in any other sense than 
‘those who had previously believed.’ 

ll «Their deeds,’ which must surely 
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The fear and conviction seem to have extended beyond those 
who made a profession of Christianity. A large number of the 
sorcerers themselves! openly renounced the practice which had 
been so signally condemned by a higher power ; and they brought 
together the books? that contained the mystic formularies, and 
burnt them before all the people. When the volumes were con- 
sumed,® they proceeded to reckon up the price at which these 
manuals of enchantment would be valued. Such books, from their 
very nature, would be costly; and all books in that age bore a 
value which is far above any standard with which we are familiar. 
Hence we need not be surprised that the whole cost thus sacrificed 
and surrendered amounted to as much as two thousand pounds 
of English money.* This scene must have been long remembered 
at Ephesus. It was a strong proof of honest conviction on the part 
of the sorcerers, and a striking attestation of the triumph of Jesus 
Christ over the powers of darkness. The workers of evil were put 
to scorn, like the priests of Baal by Elijah on Mount Carmel;* and 
the teaching of the doctrine of Christ ‘increased mightily and grew 
strong.’ ® 

With this narrative of the burning of the books, we have nearly 
reached the term of St. Paul’s three years’ residence at Ephesus.’ 
Before his departure, however, two important subjects demand our 
attention, each of which may be treated in a separate chapter :— 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, with the circumstances in 
Achaia which led to the writing of it,—and the uproar in the 
Ephesian Theatre, which will be considered in connection with a 
description of the city, and some notice of the worship of Diana. 


Coins of Ephesus.* 


refer to the particular practices in 
question. The verb denotes ‘to make 
a full confession,’ as in Matt. iii. 6; 
Jam. v. 16. 

1 ver. 19. 

2 Literally ‘ their books.’ 

3 The imperfect should be noticed, 
as imparting a graphic character to 
the whole narrative. The burning and 
blazing of the books went on for some 
considerable time. Compare the in- 
stances of the burning of magical books 
recorded in Liv. xl. 29; Suet. Aug. 31; 
also Tac Ann. xiii. 50; Agr. 2. 


4°The ‘piece of silver’ mentioned 
here was doubtless the drachma, the 
current Greek coin of the Levant: the 
value was about tenpence. There can 
be no reason to suppose with Grotius 
that the shekel is meant. 

5 1 Kings xviii, 

6 ver, 20. 

: 7 See ver, 21, which immediately fol- 
ows, 

8 From Akerman’s Numismatic Illus- 
trations, p. 49. For the form under 
which Diana is represented, see below, 
pp. 423, 424, 
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CHAPTER XV, 


St. Paul pays a short Visit to Corinth—Returns to Ephesus.—Writes a Letter 
to the Corinthians, which is now lost.—They reply, desiring further Explana- 
tions.—State of the Corinthian Church.—St. Paul writes the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


We have hitherto derived such information as we possess, concern 
ing the proceedings of St. Paul at Ephesus, from the narrative in 
the Acts ; but we must now record an occurrence which St. Luke 
has passed over in silence, and which we know only from a few 
incidental allusions in the letters of the Apostle himself. This 
occurrence, which probably took place not later than the beginning 
of the second year of St. Paul’s residence at Ephesus, was a short 


visit which he paid to the Church at Corinth. 


1 The occurrence of this visit is 
proved by the following passages : 

(1.) 2 Cor. xii. 14. ‘Now for the 
third time [ am prepared to come to 
you.’ 

" (2) 2 Cor. xiii. 1. ‘Now for the 
third time I am coming to you.’ 

If the visit after leaving Ephesus 
was the third, there must have been a 
second before it. 

(3.) 2 Cor. xii. 21. ‘Lest again, 
when IJ come, God should humble me, 
and I should grieve many of those who 
sinned before.’ He fears lest he should 
again be humbled on visiting them, and 
again have to mourn their sins. Hence 
there must have been a former visit, in 
which he was thus humbled and made 
to mourn. 

Paley in the Hore Pauline, and 
other commentators since, have shown 
that these passages (though they ac- 
knowledge their most natural meaning 
to be in favour of an intermediate 
visit) may be explained away ; in the 
first two St. Paul might perhaps only 
have meant ‘this is the third time | 
have intended to come to you;’ and 
in the third passage we may take 
again with come in the sense of ‘on 
my return.’ But we think that no- 
thing but the hypothesis of an inter- 
mediate visit can explain the following 
passages : 

(4.) 2 Cor. ii. 1, ‘I decided not to 


come again in grief to you’ (which 
is the reading of every one of the 
Uncial manuscripts). Here it would 
be exceedingly unnatural to join again 
with come; and the feeling of this 
probably led to the error of the Textus 
Receptus. 

(5.) 2 Cor. xiii, 2 (according to the 
reading of the best MSS.). J have 
warned you formerly, and I now fore- 
warn you, as when I was present the 
second time, so now while I am ubsent, 
saying to those who had sinned before 
thai time, and to all the rest, ‘If I 
come again, I will not spare.’ 

Against these arguments Paley sets 
(Ist) St. Luke’s silence, which, how- 
ever, is acknowledged by all to be in- 
conclusive, considering that so very 
many of St. Paul’s travels and adven- 
tures are left confessedly unrecorded 
in the Acts (see note on 2 Cor. xi. 23, 
&e.). (2ndly) The passage, 2 Cor. i. 
15, 16, in which St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians he did not wish now to 
give them a ‘second benefit ;’ whence 
he argues that the visit then approach- 
ing would be his second visit. But a 
more careful examination of the pas- 
sage shows that St. Paul is speaking 
of his original intention of paying 
them a double visit, on his way to 
Macedonia, and on his return from 
Macedonia. 
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If we had not possessed any direct information that such a visit 
had been made, yet in itself it would have seemed highly probable 
that St. Paul would not have remained three years at Ephesus 
without revisiting his Corinthian converts. We have already 
remarked! on the facility of communication existing between these 
two great cities, which were united by a continual reciprocity of 
commerce, and were the capitals of two peaceful provinces. And 
examples of the intercourse which actually took place between the 
Christians of the two Churches have occurred, both in the case of 
Aquila and Priscilla, who had migrated from the one to the other 
(Acts xviii. 18, 19), and in that of Apollos, concerning whom, ‘when 
he was disposed to pass into Achaia,’ ‘the brethren [at Ephesus] 
wrote, exhorting the disciples [at Cormth] to receive him’ (Acts 
xviii. 27). In the last chapter, some of the results of this visit of 
Apollos to Corinth have been noticed ; he was now probably re- 
turned to Ephesus, where we know* that he was remaining (and, 
it would seem, stationary) during the third year of St. Paul’s 
residence in that capital. No doubt, on his return, he had much 
to tell of the Corinthian converts to their father in the faith,— 
much of joy and hope, but also much of pain, to communicate ; for 
there can be little doubt that those tares among the wheat, which 
we shall presently see in their maturer growth, had already begun 
to germinate, although neither Paul had planted, nor Apollos 
watered them. One evil at least, we know, prevailed extensively, 
and threatened to corrupt the whole Church of Corinth. This was 
nothing less than the addiction of many Corinthian Christians 
to those sins of impurity which they had practised in the days of 
their Heathenism, and which disgraced their native city, even 
among the Heathen. We have before mentioned the peculiar 
licentiousness of manners which prevailed at-Corinth. So notorious 
was this, that it had actually passed into the vocabulary of the 
Greek tongue; and the very word ‘to Corinthianise,’ meant ‘to 
play the wanton ;’* nay, the bad reputation of the city had become 
proverbial, even in foreign languages, and is immortalised by the 
Latin poets.‘ Such being the habits in which many of the Corin- 
thian converts had been educated, we cannot wonder if it proved 
most difficult to root out immorality from the rising Church. The 
offenders against Christian chastity were exceedingly numerous? at 
this period ; and it was especially with the object of attempting to 
reform them, and to check the growing mischief, that St. Paul now 
determined to visit Corinth. 

He has himself described this visit as a painful one ;® he went in 
sorrow at the tidings he had received, and when he arrived, he 
found the state of things even worse than he had expected ; he 
tells us that it was a time of personal humiliation’ to himself, 
occasioned by the flagrant sins of so many of his own converts ; 
he reminds the Corinthians, afterwards, how he had ‘ mourned’ 


e p. 336. unrepentant after rebuke and warning, 
2 1 Cor. xvi. 12. are called ‘many.’ 2 Cor. xii. 21. 

3 It is so used by Aristophanes, §:2' Condi. Hi 

4 Hor. Hp.i.17. See p. 825, n. 8. 7-2 Cor. xii. 21. 


5 Only a purt of them, who remained 
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over those who had dishonoured the name of Christ by ‘the 
uncleanness and fornication and wantonness which they had com- 
mitted.’ ! 

But in the midst of his grief he showed the greatest tenderness 
for the individual offenders ; he warned them of the heinous guilt 
which they were incurring ; he showed them its inconsistency with 
their Christian calling ;? he reminded them how, at their baptism, 
they had died to sin, and risen again unto righteousness ; but he 
did not at once exclude them from the Church which they had 
defiled. Yet he was compelled to threaten them with this penalty, 
if they persevered in the sins which had now called forth his 
rebuke. He has recorded the very words which he used. ‘If 1 
come again,’ he said, ‘I will not spare.’ 

It appears probable that, on this occasion, St. Paul remained but 
a very short time at Corinth. When afterwards, in writing to them, 
he says that he does not wish ‘now to pay them a passing visit,’ 
he seems‘ to imply, that his last visit had deserved that epithet. 
Moreover, had it occupied a large portion of the ‘space of three 
years,’ which he describes himself to have spent at Ephesus (Acts 
xx, 31), he would probably have expressed himself differently in 
that part of his address to the Ephesian presbyters ;° and a long 
visit could scarcely have failed to furnish more allusions in the 
Episties so soon after written to Corinth. The silence of St. Luke 
also, which is easily explained on the supposition of a short visit, 
would be less natural had St. Paul been long absent from Ephesus, 
where he appears, from the narrative in the Acts, to be stationary 
during all this period. 

On these grounds, we suppose that the Apostle, availing himself 
of the constant maritime intercourse between the two cities, had 
gone by sea to Corinth ; and that he now returned to Ephesus by 
the same route (which was very much shorter than that by land), 
after spending a few days or weeks at Corinth. 

But his censures and warnings had produced too little effect 
upon his converts ; his mildness had been mistaken for weakness ; 
his hesitation in punishing had been ascribed to a fear of the 
offenders ; and it was not long before he received new intelligence 
that the profligacy which had infected the community was still 
increasing. Then it was that he felt himself compelled to resort to 
harsher measures ; he wrote an Epistle (which has not been pre- 
served to us)® in which, as we learn from himself, he ordered the 


1 2 Cor. xii. 21, 

2 There can be no doubt that he 
urged upon them the same arguments 
which he was afterwards obliged to 
repeat at 1 Cor. vi. 15. 

$2, Cor. xiii. :2. 

4 1 Cor. xvi. 7. Yet this admits of 
another explanation ; for perhaps he 
' only meant to say, ‘I will not now 
(at once) come to you (by the direct 
route) on my way to Macedonia for a 
passing visit,’ &c. 

5 Wieseler, however, gets over this, 


by supposing that when St. Paul men- 
tions three years spent among his 
hearers, he means to address not 
only the Ephesian presbyters whom 
he had summoned, but also the compa- 
nions of his voyage (Acts xx. 4) who 
had been with him in Macedonia and 
Achaia. 

6 In proof of this, see the note on 
1 Cor. v. 9-12. This Jost Epistle must 
have been written after his second 
visit; otherwise he need not have 
explained it in the passage referred to. 
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Christians of Corinth, by virtue of his Apostolic authority, ‘ to 
cease from all intercourse with fornicators.’ By this he meant, as 
he subsequently explained his injunctions, to direct the exclusion 
of all profligates from the Church. The Corinthians, however, 
either did not understand this, or (to excuse themselves) they 
affected not to do so, for they asked, how it was possible for them 
to abstain from all intercourse with the profligate, unless they 
entirely secluded themselves from all the business of life, which 
they had to transact with their Heathen neighbours. Whether 
the lost Epistle contained any other topics, we cannot know with 
certainty ; but we may conclude with some probability that it was 
very short, and directed to this one subject ; otherwise it is not 
easy to understand why it should not have been preserved together 
with the two subsequent Epistles. 

Soon after this short letter had been dispatched, Timotheus, 
accompanied by Erastus,” left Ephesus for Macedonia. St. Paul 
desired him, if possible, to continue his journey to Corinth ; but 
did not feel certain that it would be possible for him to do so* 
consistently with the other objects of his journey, which pro- 
bably had reference to the great collection now going on for the 
poor Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem. 

Meantime, some members of the household of Chloe, a distin- 
guished Christian family at Corinth, arrived at Ephesus ; and from 
them St. Paul received fuller information than he before possessed 
of the condition of the Corinthian Church. The spirit of party 
had seized upon its members, and weil nigh destroyed Christian 
love. We have already seen in our general view of the divisions of 
the Apostolic Church, that the great parties which then divided the 
Christian world had ranked themselves under the names of different 
Apostles, whom they attempted to set up against each other as rival 
leaders. At Corinth, as in other places, emissaries had arrived 
from the Judaisers of Palestine, who boasted of their ‘letters of 
commendation’ from the metropolis of the faith ; they did not, 
however, attempt, as yet, to insist upon circumcision, as we shall 
find them doing successfully among the simpler population of 
Galatia. This would have been hopeless in a great and civilised 
community like that of Corinth, imbued with Greek feelings of 
contempt for what they would have deemed a barbarous superstition. 
Here, therefore, the Judaisers confined themselves, in the first 
instance, to personal attacks against St. Paul, whose apostleship 
they denied, whose motives they calumniated, and whose authority 
they persuaded the Corinthians to repudiate. Some of them de- 
clared themselves the followers of ‘Cephas,’ whom the Lord Himself 
had selected to be the chief Apostle ; others (probably the more 


1! Probably it was in this lost letter Rom. xvi. 23, and 2 Tim. iv. 20: and 
that he gave them notice of his in- therefore was most likely proceeding at 
tention to visit them on his way any rate to Corinth. ~ - 
to Macedonia ; for altering which he *Timotheus apparently did not 
was so much blamed by his oppo- reach Corinth on this occasion, or the 


nents. fact would have been mentioned 2 Cor, 
2 Erastus was probably the ‘trea- xii. 18. 


surer’ of the city of Corinth, mentioned 
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extreme members of the party)' boasted of their own immediate 
connection with Christ Himself, and their intimacy with ‘the 
brethren of the Lord,’ and especially with James, the head of the 
Church at Jerusalem. The endeavours of these agitators to under- 
mine the influence of the Apostle of the Gentiles met with unde- 
served success ; and they gained over a strong party to their side. 
Meanwhile, those who were still stedfast to the doctrines of St. Paul, 
yet were not all unshaken in their attachment to his person: a 
portion of them preferred the Alexandrian learning with which 
Apollos had enforced his preaching, to the simple style of their 
first teacher, who had designedly abstained, at Corinth, from 
anything like philosophical argumentation.? This party, then, who 
sought to form for themselves a philosophical Christianity, called 
themselves the followers of Apollos ; although the latter, for his 
part, evidently disclaimed the rivalry with St. Paul which was thus 
implied, and even refused to revisit Corinth,* lest he should seem 
to countenance the factious spirit of his adherents. 

It is not impossible that the Antinomian Free-thinkers, whom we 
have already seen to form so dangerous a portion of the Primitive 
Church, attached themselves to this last-named party; at any rate, 
they were, at this time, one of the worst elements of evil at Corinth: 
they put forward a theoretic defence of the practical immorality in 
which they lived; and some of them had so lost the very foundation 
of Christian faith as to deny the resurrection of the dead, and thus 
to adopt the belief as well as the sensuality of their Epicurean 
neighbours, whose motto was ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ 

A crime recently committed by one of these pretended Chris- 
tians, was now reported to St. Paul, and excited his utmost ab- 
horrence : a member of the Corinthian Church was openly living in 
incestuous intercourse with his step-mother, and that, during his 
father’s life ; yet this audacious offender was not excluded from the 
Church. 

Nor were these the only evils: some Christians were showing 
their total want of brotherly love by bringing vexatious actions 
against their brethren in the Heathen courts of law; others were 
turning even the spiritual gifts which they had received from the 
Holy Ghost into occasions of vanity and display, not unaccompanied 
by fanatical delusion ; the decent order of Christian worship was 
disturbed by the tumultuary claims of rival ministrations ; women 
had forgotten the modesty of their sex, and came forward, unveiled 
(contrary to the habit of their country), to address the public 
assembly ; and even the sanctity of the Holy Communion itself was 
profaned by scenes of revelling and debauch. 

About the same time that all this disastrous intelligence was 
brought to St. Paul by the household of Chloe, other messengers 
arrived from Corinth, bearing the answer of the Church to his 
_ previous letter, of which (as we have mentioned above) they re- 
quested an explanation; and at the same time referring to his 
decision several questions which caused dispute and difficulty. 


1 See above, pp. 349, 350. 2 1 Cor. ii, 1-5. 3 1 Cor. xvi, 12. 
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These questions related—Ist, To the controversies respecting meat 
which had been offered to idols; 2ndly, To the disputes regarding 
celibacy and matrimony ; the right of divorce ; and the perplexities 
which arose in the case of mixed marriages, where one of the 
parties was an unbeliever : 3rdly, To the exercise of spiritual gifts 
in the public assemblies of the Church. 

St. Paul hastened to reply to these questions, and at the same 
time to denounce the sins which had polluted the Corinthian 
Church, and almost annulled its right to the name of Christian. 
The letter which he was thus led to write is addressed, not only to 
this metropolitan Church, but also to the Christian communities 
established in other places in the same province,’ which might be 
regarded as dependencies of that in the capital city; hence we must 
infer that these Churches also had been infected by some of the 
errors or vices which had prevailed at Corinth. The letter is, in 
its contents, the most diversified of all St. Paul’s Epistles ; and in 
proportion to the variety of its topics, is the depth of its interest 
for ourselves. For by it we are introduced, as it were, behind the 
scenes of the Apostolic Church, and its minutest features are re- 
vealed to us under the light of daily life. We see the picture of a 
Christian congregation as it met for worship in some upper chamber, 
such as the house of Aquila, or of Gaius, could furnish. We see 
that these seasons of pure devotion were not unalloyed by human 
vanity and excitement; yet, on the other hand, we behold the 
Heathen auditor pierced to the heart by the inspired eloquence of 
the Christian prophets, the secrets of his conscience laid bare to 
him, and himself constrained to fall down on his face and worship 
God; we hear the fervent thanksgiving echoed by the unanimous 
Amen; we see the administration of the Holy Communion termi- 
nating the feast of love. Again we become familiar with the 
perplexities of domestic life, the corrupting proximity of Heathen 
immorality, the lingering superstition, the rash speculation, the 
lawless perversion of Christian liberty; we witness the strife of 
theological factions, the party names, the sectarian animosities. 
We perceive the difficulty of the task imposed upon the Apostle, 
who must guard from so many perils, and guide through so many 
difficulties, his children in the faith, whom else he had begotten in 
vain ; and we learn to appreciate more fully the magnitude of that 
laborious responsibility under which he describes himself as almost 
ready to sink, ‘the care of all the Churches.’ 

But while we rejoice that so many details of the deepest historical 
interest have been preserved to us by this Epistle, let us not forget 
to thank God who so inspired His Apostle, that in his answers to 
questions of transitory interest he has laid down principles of eternal 
obligation.* Let us trace with gratitude the providence of Him, 


‘ See the translation of 1 Cor. ii. 2, the mind of the Apostle himself by 
and the note. Also p. 319. the Holy Spirit, under whose guidance 
_? The contrast between the short- he wrote; and he has expressed it in 
lived interest of the questions referred those sublime words which might 
to him for solution, and the eternal serve as a motto for the whole Epistle 
principles by which they must be (1 Cor, vii. 29-31), 
solved, was brought prominently before 
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who ‘out of darkness calls up light;’ by whose mercy it was 
provided that the unchastity of the Corinthians should occasion the 
sacred laws of moral purity to be established for ever through the 
Christian world ;—that their denial of the resurrection should cause 
those words to be recorded whereon reposes, as upon a rock that 
cannot be shaken, our sure and certain hope of immortality. 

The following is a translation of the Epistle, which was written 
at Haster, in the third year of St. Paul’s residence at Ephesus :— 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS:.! 


nak 


AUL, a called Apostle of Jesus Christ by the wil] Station. 
of God, and Sosthenes? the Brother, TO THE 


CHURCH OF GOD AT CORINTH, hallowed 
in Christ Jesus, called Saints;* together with 
all who call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 


1 The date of this Epistle can be 
fixed with more precision than that of 
any other. It gives us the means of 
ascertaining, not merely the year, but 
even (with great probability) the 
month and week, in which it was 
written. 

(1) Apollos had been working at 
Corinth, and was now with St. Paul at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. i. 12; iii. 4, 225 iv. 
6; xvi. 12). This was the case dur- 
ing St. Paul’s residence at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 1). 

(2) He wrote during the days of un- 
leavened bread, i.e. at Easter (1 Cor. 
vy. 7: see the note on that passage), 
and intended to remain at Ephesus 
till Pentecost (xvi. 8, ef. xv. 32). 
After leaving Ephesus, he purposed to 
come by Macedonia to Achaia (xvi. 
5-7). This was the route he took 
(Acts xx. 1, 2) on leaving Ephesus 
after the tumult in the theatre. 

(3) Aquila and Priscilla were with 
him at Ephesus (xvi. 19). They had 
taken up their residence at Ephesus 
before the visit of St. Paul (Acts xviii. 
26). 

(4) The Great Collection was going 
on in Achaia (xvi. 1-3). When he 
wrote to the Romans from Corinth 
during his three months’ visit there 

. (Acts xx. 3), the collection was com- 
pleted in Macedonia and Achaia (Rom. 
xv. 26). 

(5) He hopes to go by Corinth to 

Jerusalem, and thence to Rome (xvi 


4, and xv. 25-28.) Now the time when 
he entertained this very purpose was 
towards the conclusion of his long 
Ephestan residence (Acts xix, 21), 

(6) He had sent Timothy towards 
Corinth (iy. 17), but not direct (xvi. 
10). Now it was at the close of his 
Ephesian residence (Acts xix. 22) that 
he sent Timothy with Erastus (the 
Corinthian) from Ephesus to Macedo- 
nia, which was one way to Corinth, but 
not the shortest. 

2 Sosthenes is, perhaps, the same 
mentioned Acts xviii. 17. 

3 The sense of the word for ‘ Saints’ 
in the New Testament is nearly equiva- 
lent to the modern ‘ Christians ;’ but it 
would be an anachronism so to translate 
it here, since (in the time of St, Paul) 
the word ‘Christian’ was only use? 
as a term of reproach. The objection 
to translating it ‘saints’ is, that the 
idea now often conveyed by that term 
is different from the meaning of the 
Greek word as used by St. Paul. Yet 
as no other English word represents it 
better, either the old rendering must 
be retained, or an awkward periphrasis 
employed. The English reader should 
bear in mind that St. Paul applies the 
term to all members of the Church. 

4 This is added to comprehend those 
Christians of the Church of Achaia who 
were not resident at Corinth, but in 
the neighbouring places of the same 
province. Compare 2 Cor, i. 1. 


Grace be unto you and peace, from God ouri.a 


I? thank my God continually on your behalf, for 4 


you were® every-wise enriched 5 


And He also will confirm ® you unto the end, that g 
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Lord in every place which is their home—and our 
home also.! 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Introductory 
thanksgiving ‘ : : 
fortheir the grace of God given unto you im Christ Jesus. 
Because, in Hin, 
with all the gifts of speech and knowledge, (for thus 6 
my testimony to Christ was confirmed among you), 
so that you come behind no other church in any7 
gift; looking earnestly for the time when our Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be revealed to sight.‘ 
you may be without reproach at the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
were called into fellowship with His Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 
thelr Darty- 
spirit and Jesus Christ, to shun disputes, and have no divisions 
sure of the among you, but to be knit together in the same 
sophical mind, and the same judgment.® 


For God is faithful, by whom youg 


I exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 10 


informed concerning you, my brethren, by the mem- 
bers of Chloe’s household, that there are contentions 


among you. 


T mean, that one of you says, ‘I am a12 


follower of Paul;’ another, ‘I of Apollos ;’ another, 


‘I of Cephas;’7 another, ‘I of Christ.’ 


1 The Authorised Version here ap- 
pears scarcely reconcilable with the 
order of the Greek, though it is de- 
fended by the opinions of Chrysostom, 
Billroth, Olshausen, &e. The trans- 
lation of Meyer, ‘in every place under 
their and our dominion, seems more 
like a Papal than an Apostolic re- 
script; and that of De Wette, ‘in 
every place both of their and our abode, 
is frigid, and adds nothing to the idea 
of ‘every place.’ St. Paul means to 
say that he feels the home of his con- 
verts to be also his own. Both senti- 
ment and expression are the same as 
in Rom. xvi. 13: ‘His mother and 
mine.’ 

2 Observe how ‘I thank’ and ‘my’ 
follow immediately after ‘Paul and 
Sosthenes,’ showing that, though the 
salutation runs in the name of both, 
the author of the Epistle was St. Paul 
alone. Compare the remarks on 1 Thess. 
Ide 


3 In this passage the aorists are here 
translated as aorists, But as the dis- 
tinction between the aorist and perfect 
is by no means constantly observed in 
St. Paul’s Hellenistic Greek, it may be 
doubted whether the aorists here are 
not used for perfects. 

+ See note on Rom. ii. 5, 

5 i.e. He will do His part to confirm 
you unto the end. If you fall, it will 
not be for want of His help. 

8 * Mind’ refers to the view taken by 
the understanding ; ‘judgment’ to the 
practical decision arrived at. 

7 Cephas is the name by which St. 
Peter is called throughout this Epistle. 
Tt was the actual word used by our 
Lord Himself, and remained the Apos- 
tle’s usual appellation among the 
Jewish Christians up to this time. It 
is strange that it should afterwards 
have been so entirely supplanted by 
its Greek equivalent, ‘Peter,’ even 
among the Jewish Christians. See 


For I have beer 11 


Is Christ 13 
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divided? Was Paul crucified for you? or were you 

i, 14 baptized unto the name of Paul? I thank God that 
I baptized none of you except Crispus and Gaius! 
15 (lest any one should say that I baptized unto my 
160wn name); and I baptized also the household of 
Stephanas ; besides these I know not that I baptized 

17 any other. For Christ sent me forth as His Apostle,? 
not to baptize, but to publish the Glad-tidings; and 
that, not with wisdom of word, lest thereby the 
18 cross of Christ should be made void.3 For the word 
of the cross,‘ to those in the way of perdition, is 
folly; but to us in the way of salvation,® it is the 
i9 power of God. And so it is written, ‘ will vestrapy 
the Wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing the under- 
20 standing of the pruvent.’° Where is the Philosopher? 
Where is the Rabbi? Where is the reasoner of this 
world?’ Has not God turned the world’s wisdom 
#1 into folly? for when the world had failed to gain by 
its wisdom the knowledge of God in the wisdom of 
God, it pleased God, by the folly of our preaching,® 
#2 to save those who believe.2 For the Jews require a 
sign [from heaven], and the Greeks demand _philo- 
43 Sophy; but we!® proclaim a Messiah crucified, to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks a folly; 
44 but to the called!! themselves, whether they be Jews 
or Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
95 of God. For the folly of God is wiser than man’s 
wisdom, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
2¢6man’s strength. For you see, brethren, how God 
has called you; how few of you are wise in earthly 
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which is used here involves the notion 
of transitory duration. So in English 
we speak of ‘the notions (or spirit) of 
the age. Also in this expression is 
contained a reference to ‘the future 
age,’ the period of the final triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom. 


note on Gal. i, 18. For an explana- 
tion of the parties here alluded to, see 
pp. 348-353. 

1 Or Caius, if we use the Roman 
spelling; see p. 313, 

2 The verb involves this, 

3 Compare the use of the same verb 


in Rom. iv. 14. 

4 i.e. the tidings of a crucified Mes- 
siah. 

5 For the present participle we may 
refer to Acts ii. 47, and to ii. 6 below. 
In rendering the participles here, 
‘already dead, and ‘already saved,’ 
Prof. Stanley neglects the force of the 
tense. [This is corrected in the 2nd 
edition. 4. ] 

6 Tsa, xxix. 14; not quite literally 
quoted from the LXX. 

7 There are two words in the N.T. 
translated ‘world’in the A, VY. That 


8 (Or, more correctly, ‘that which 
we preach,’ viz. the Gospel, which 
men deem folly. u.] 

® Observe that the participle here is 
present, not past. 

10 We, including St. Paul and the 
other preachers of Christianity. 

Nl All who make an outward profes- 
sion of Christianity are, in St. Paul’s 
language, ‘the called.’ They have 
received a message from God, which 
has called them to enter into His 
church, 
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wisdom, how few are powerful, how few are noble. — 
But the world’s folly, God has chosen, to confound i. 27, 
its wisdom; and the world’s weakness God has 
chosen, to confound its strength; and the world’s base 28 
things, and things despised, yea, things that have no 
being, God has chosen, to bring to nought the things 
that be; that no flesh should glory in His presence. 29 
But you are His children’ in Christ Jesus, whom 30 
God sent unto us as our wisdom,” and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption; that it might be 
according as it is written, ‘ihe that boasteth, let him 31 
boast in the Lorn.’ * . 

Tn his own So, brethren, when I myself came among you, and ii. 1 

hainotaimed declared. to you the testimony of God, 1 came not 

at establish- 4 . ° 

ingrepatation with surpassing skill of speech, or wisdom. For no 2 

oreloauence, Knowledge did I purpose to display among you, but 

on the super the knowledge of Jesus Christ alone, and Him‘— 

and wisdom crucified, And in my intercourse with you, I was3 

tothe Spirit’ filled with weakness and fear and much trembling.® 

of God. : 
And when I proclaimed my message, I used not per- 4 
suasive words of human wisdom, but showed forth 5 
the working of God’s Spirit and power, that your 
faith might have its foundation not in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God. 

Nevertheless, among those who are ripe in under. 6 
standing,® I speak wisdom ; albeit not the wisdom of 
this world, nor of its rulers, who will soon be nought.” 
But it is God’s wisdom that I speak, whereof the 7 
secret is made known to His people;® even the 
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1 «Of Him.’ 

2 Literally, who became wisdom to us 
from God, the preposition implying 
‘sent from. 

3 Jerem. ix. 23, 24, from the LXX., 
but not literally. Quoted also 2 Cor. 
x. 17; see note there. 

4ie. Him, not exalted on the 
earthly throne of David, but con- 
demned to the death of the vilest 
malefactor. 

5 St. Paul appears, on his first com- 
ing to Corinth, to have been suffer- 
ing under great depression, perhaps 
caused by the bodily malady to which 
he was subject (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8; see 
. 210), perhaps by the ill success of 

is efforts at Athens. See p. 298. 

The expression ‘fear and trem- 
bling’ is peculiarly Pauline, being 
used in four of St. Paul’s Epistles, 


and by no other writer in the New 
Testament. It does not mean fear of 
personal danger, but a trembling anzi- 
ety to perform a duty. Thus in Eph. 
vi. 5, slaves are charged to obey their 
masters thus, and this anxious con- 
scientiousness is opposed to ‘eye-ser- 
vice.’ 

6 «The perfect’ is St. Paul’s ex- 
pression for those who had attained 
the maturity of Christian wisdom. 
Compare 1 Pics. xiv. 20, and Phil. iii. 
15. Such men could understand that 
his teaching was in truth the highest 
philosophy. 

7 Literally, ‘passing away into no- 
thingness.’ 

8 «Wisdom in a mystery,’ is a wis: 
dom revealed to the initiated, ie. (in 
this case) to Christians; but hidden 
from the rest of the world. 
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hidden wisdom which God ordained before the ages, 


ii. 8 that we might be glorified thereby. But the rulers 


of this world knew it not; for had they known it, 
they would not have crucified ‘the Lord of Glory. 
9 But as it is written, ‘Gye hath not seen, nor car 
Heard, neither habe entered into the heart of man, the 
things which Gov hath prepared for them that lobe 
10%#in.’! Yet to us? God has revealed them by His 
Spirit. For the Spirit fathoms all things, even the 


11 depths of God. 


For who can know what belongs to 


man but the spirit of man which is within him? 
even so none can know what belongs to God, but 


12the Spirit of God alone. 


Now we have received, 


not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God; that we might understand those things which 
have been freely given us by God. 

These are the things whereof we speak, in words 
not taught by man’s wisdom, but by the Spirit; 


14 explaining spiritual things to spiritual men. 


But 


the natural 4 man rejects the teaching of God’s Spirit, 
for to him it is folly; and he cannot comprehend it, 
15 because it is spiritually discerned. But the spiritual 
man judges all things truly, yet cannot himself be 


16 truly judged by others. 


For ‘@iho hath known the 


mind of the Lord that he shauld instruct Wim?’?° but 
we have the mind of the Lord® [ within us]. 


And I, brethren, could not speak to you as spiritual The party 


2men, but as carnal, yea, as babes in Christ. 


1 fed tobe ‘ the 


spiritual’ are 


you with milk, and not with meat; for you were not proved 5006 
3 able to bear it; nay, you are not yet able, for you are their dissen- 


still carnal. 


For while you are divided amongst 


yourselves by jealousy, and strife, and factious par- 
ties, is it not evident that you are carnal, and walking 


4in the ways of men? 


1 Tsaiah Ixiv. 4 is the nearest pas- 
sage to this in the Old Testament. 
The quotation is not to be found any- 
where exactly. i 

2 Us, including all the inspired 
Christian teachers, and the rest of the 
‘ perfect.’ 

3 Compare iii. 1. It should be ob- 
served that this verb is often used by 
LXX. for eaplain, interpret, as at Gen. 
xl. 8. 

4 Properly man considered as en- 
dowed with the anima (the living 


When one says, ‘I follow 


principle), as distinguished from the 
spiritual principle. See Juv. Sat. xv. 
148. Etymologically speaking, the 
animal man would be the best trans- 
lation; but to English readers this 
would convey a harsher meaning than 
the original. 

5 Jsaiah xl. 18 (LXX.), quoted also 
Rom. xi. 34. 

6 The best MSS. are divided be- 
tween the readings of ‘Christ’ and 
‘Lord’ here. 
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Paul,’ and another ‘I follow Apollos,’ can you deny 


that you are carnal ? 


It is a contra- 
diction in 


termstomake they but servants, by whose ministration you be- 


Christian 
teachers the 
leaders of 
opposing 
parties. Na- 
ture of their 
work, 


lieved? and was it not the Lord who gave to each of 6 
them the measuye of his success? I planted, Apollos 
watered; but it was God who made the seed to grow. 
So that he who plants is nothing, nor he who waters, 7 
but God alone who gives the growth. But thes 


planter and the waterer are one together ;! and each 
will receive his own wages according to his work. 


For we are God’s fellow-labourers,? and 
You are God’s building; God 10 
gift of grace whereby like a skilful 


God’s husbandry. 
gave me the 


architect I laid a foundation ; and on this foundation 
another builds; but let each take heed what he 


builds thereon—[‘ thereon,’ I say, ] for other founda- 11 


tion can no man lay, than that already laid, which is 


Jesus CuHrIst.3? 


raise gold, and silver, and precious stones; another, 


wood, hay, and stubble.* 


be made manifest ; for The Day® will make it known; 
because that day will be revealed with fire, and the 


fire will test each builder’s work. He whose build- 14 


ing stands unharmed, shall receive payment for his 


labour ; he whose work is burned down, shall forfeit 15 


his reward: yet he shall not himself be destroyed ; 
but shall be saved as it were through the flames. 


The Church 
is God's 
temple. 


any mean ruin the temple of God, God shall ruin? 
him ; for the temple of God is holy; and holy® there- 


fore are ye. 


1¢And therefore cannot be set 
against each other’ is implied. 

2 This remarkable expression is 
used by St. Paul more than once. 
Compare 2 Cor. vi. 1, and the note on 
1 Thess, iii. 2. 

3 The MSS. vary here, but the same 
sense is virtually involved in all three 
readings; viz. that the Messiahship of 
Jesus was the foundation of the teach- 
ing of the Apostles. 

4 [The image becomes much more 
vivid, if we remember the contrasted 
buildings of an ancient city,—the 
sumptuous edifices of granite and 
marble, with ornaments of gold and 


silver, on the one hand, and the 
hovels of the poor on the other, with 
walls of wood and roof of thatch, and 
interstices stuffed with straw. See 
the description of Rome below, Chap. 
XXII. H.] 

° <The Day of Christ’s coming. 
Compare 1 Thess. vy. 4. 

6 The connection with what pre- 
cedes is ‘In calling you God’s build- 
ing, I tell you no new thing; you 
know already that you are God’s 
temple. 

7 The verbal link is lost in the 
ALY. 

8 Not ‘which temple’ (A. ¥.). 


you are9 


Who then is Paul, or who is Apollos? what are iil. & 


But on this foundation one may 12 


But each man’s work will 13 


Know® ye not that you are God’s temple, and that 16 


you form a shrine wherein God’s Spirit dwells? If 17 


4 
; 


iii. 18 


iv. 1 


2stewards of the mysteries of God.> 
3 required in a steward to be found faithful.6 


6 
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Let non 1 i : it i ige intellect 
e deceive himself; it any man is held wise Itsllectuat 


among you in the wisdom of this world, let him P=y 


spirit 
re un- 


make himself a fool [in the world’s judgment ], that ‘#2. 
1980 he may become wise. - For the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God, as it is written, ‘ie 
taketh the wise in thety ofn craftiness.’’ And again, 
20° Che Lord kuoweth the thoughts of the wise that then 
21 are bain.’ ? Therefore let none of you make his boast 
22in men;% for all things are yours; both Paul and 
Apollos, and Cephas, and the whole world itself; 
both life and death, things present and things to 
23 come—all are yours—but* you are Christ’s; and 


Christ is God’s. 


Let us be accounted as servants of Christ, and chris's 


[ree Al les ar 
Moreover, it is oty stewards; 


that which 
Yet to they adminis- 
ter is not 


me it matters nothing that I be judged by you or by their own. 
the doom’ of man; nay, I judge not even myself. 

4 For although I know not that I am guilty of unfaith- 
fulness, yet this does not justify me; but I must be 

5 tried by the judgment of the Lord. Therefore judge 
nothing hastily, until the coming of the Lord; for He 

shall bring to light the secrets of darkness, and make 
manifest the counsels of men’s hearts; and then shall 

each receive his due ® praise from God. 


But these things, brethren, I have represented 
under the persons of myself and Apollos, for 


Contrast be- 
ewer Ee 

self exalta- 
your tion of the 


pseudo-philo- 


sakes; that by considering us you might learn not Pepto pole. 


to think of yourselves above that which has been 
written,? and that you may cease to puff yourselves 


1 Job v. 13, from LXX., with an im- 
material variation. 

2 Ps. xciv. 11, from LXX., with a 
slight change. 

3 The meaning is, ‘Boast not of 
having this man or that as your 
leader; for all the Apostles, nay, all 
things in the universe, are ordained by 
God to co-operate for your good.’ 

4 All things work together for the 
good of Christians ; all things con- 
spire to do them service: but their 


-work is to do Christ’s service, even as 


He Himself came to do the will of His 
Father. 

5 Mysteries are secrets revealed (i.e. 
the Glad-tidings of Christ) to the 
initiated, ie. to all Christians. See 
note on ii. 7. ‘The metaphor here is, 


and the abase- 
ment of 
Christ’s 
Apostles. 


that as a steward dispensed his mas- 
ter’s bread to his fellow-servants, so 
Paul, Peter, and Apollos dispensed 
the knowledge of Christ to their 
brethren. 

6 [Or rather, ‘Inquiry is made into 
a steward’s conduct, in order that he 
may be proved faithful.’ 1.) 

7 This use of ‘day’ is peculiar to 
St. Paul; so that Jerome calls it a 
Cilicism. It is connected with that 
above (iii. 18), and occurs 1 Thess. 
vy. 4. 

8 « His praise.’ The error in A. V. 
was caused by not observing the 
article. 

9 This is ambiguous; the phrase is 
commonly employed in reference to 
the Old Testament; but here it suits 
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makes thee to differ from another ? what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? and how then canst 
thou boast, as if thou hadst won it for thyself? Buts 
ye forsooth have already eaten to the full | of spiritual 
food], ye are already rich, ye have seated yourselves 
upon your throne, and have no need? of me. Would 
that you were indeed enthroned, that I too might9 


reign with you. 


For,? I think, God has set forth us 


the Apostles last of all, like criminals condemned to 
die, to be gazed at in a theatre + by the whole world, 


both men and angels. 


We for Christ’s sake are 


fools, while you are wise in Christ; we are weak, 
while you are strong; you are honourable, while we 
are outcasts; even to the present hour we bear 11 
hunger and thirst, and nakedness and stripes, and 
have no certain dwelling place, and toil with our 12 
own hands; curses we meet with blessings, persecu- 


tion with patience, railings with good words. 


We 


have been made as it were the refuse of the earth, 
the off-scouring of all things, unto this day. I write 14 
not thus to reproach you, but as a father I chide the 


children whom I love. 
ten thousand guardians® to lead 


For though you may have 
you towards the 


school of Christ, you can have but one father ; and it 
was I who begat you in Christ Jesus, by the Glad- 


tidings which I brought. 


I beseech you, therefore, 


become followers of me. 


Mission of 
Timotheus ; 
warning to 
the disobe- 
dient faction 
at Corinth. 


For this cause I have sent to you Timotheus, my 
beloved son, a faithful servant of the Lord, who shall 
put you in remembrance of my ways in Christ, as I 
teach everywhere in all the churches. 


Now some 


have been filled with arrogance, supposing that I am 


not coming to you. 


better with the context to take it as 
referring to the preceding remarks of 
St. Paul himself. 

' St. Paul probably means ‘in the 
cause of your party-leaders;’ but 
speaks with intentional indistinctness. 

2 ¢ Without us.’ 

3 The connection is, ‘The lot of an 
Apostle is no kingly lot.’ 

4 Literally, because we have been 
made a theatrical spectacle. Compare 
Heb. x. 33. The spectacle to which 
St. Paul here alludes was common in 
those times. Criminals condemned to 
death were exhibited for the amuse- 


But I shall be with you shortly, 


ment of the populace on the arena of 
the amphitheatre, and forced to fight 
with wild beasts, or to slay one an- 
other as gladiators, These criminals 
were exhibited at the end of the spec- 
tacle as an exciting termination to the 
entertainment (‘set forth last of all’). 
So Tertullian paraphrases the passage 
‘Nos Deus Apostolos novissimos elegit 
velut bestiarios, 

° The guardian slave who led the 
child to school. The word is the 
same as in Gal. iii, 24. See the nete 
there, 


10 


13 


15 


Vv. 


21 


i 


6 saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


7leaveneth the whole lump?’ 4 
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: if the Lord will; and then I shall learn, not the word 
iv. 20 of these boasters, but their might. For mighty deeds, 
not empty words, are the tokens of God’s kingdom. 


What is your desire ? 


Must I come to you with the 


rod, or in love and the spirit of meekness ? 
It is reported that there is fornication generally! Judgment on 


the incestuous 


among you, and such fornication, as is not known ? Peron. 
even among the Heathen, so that one among you has 
2 his father’s wife. And you forsooth have been puffed 
up when you should have mourned, that the doer of 
this deed might be put away from the midst of you. 
3 For me—being present with you in spirit, although 
absent in body,—I have already passed sentence, as 
though present, on him who has done this thing ; 
4 [and I decree] in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you convene an assembly, and when you, and 
my spirit with you, are gathered together, with the 
5power of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you deliver 
over to Satan 3 the man who has thus sinned, for the 
destruction of his fleshly lusts, that his spirit may be 


Unseemly is 


your boasting; know ye not that ‘a little leaven 


Cast out therefore 


the old leaven, that you may be an untainted mass, 
even as now® you are without taint of leaven; for 


1 The adverb seems most naturally 
joined with ‘among you,’ but it may 
be taken with ‘reported’ in the sense 
of ‘universally;’ so Prof. Stanley, 
‘There is nothing heard of except this.’ 

2 The ‘is named’ of T. R. is omitted 
by the best MSS.; ‘is heard of,’ or 
something equivalent, must be supplied. 

3 This expression appears used as 
equivalent to casting out of the Church: 
cf, 1 Tim. i. 20, From the following 
words there seems also a reference to 
the doctrine that Satan is the author 
of bodily disease. Compare 2 Cor. 
xii, 7; 

4 The same proverb is quoted Gal. 
Wade 

5 In spite of the opinion of some 
eminent modern commentators, which 
is countenanced by Chrysostom, we 
must adhere to the interpretation which 
considers these words as written at the 


- Paschal season, and suggested by it. 


The words leaven, lump, Paschal Lamb, 
and feast all agree most naturally with 
this view. It has been objected, that 
St. Paul would not address the Co- 


rinthians as engaged in a feast which 
he, at Ephesus, was celebrating; because 
it would be over before his letter could 
reach them. Any one who has ever 
written a birthday letter to a friend in 
India will see the weakness of this 
objection. It has also been urged that 
he would not address a mixed church 
of Jews and Gentiles as engaged in the 
celebration of a Jewish feast. Those 
who urge this objection must have for- 
gotten that St. Paul addresses the Gala- 
tians (undoubtedly a mixed church) as 
if they had all been formerly idolaters 
(Gal. iv. 8); and addresses the Romans, 
sometimes as if they were all Jews 
(Rom. vii. 1), sometimes as if they were 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 18). If we take 
‘as ye are unleavened’ in a metaphorical 
sense, it is scarcely consistent with the 
previous ‘cast out the old leaven ;’ for 
the passage would then amount to 
saying, ‘Be free from leaven (meta- 
phorically) as you are free from leaven 
(metaphorically) ;’ whereas, on the 
other view, St. Paul says, ‘Be free 
from leaven (metaphorically) as you 
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our Paschal Lamb is Christ, who was slain for us; 


therefore let us keep the feast, not with the oldv.@ — 


leaven, nor the leaven of vice and wickedness, but - 
with the unleavened bread of purity and truth. 


Open and 
Sree t with £ 5 ae 
ers mas! : 
oftendersmast with fornicators : 
from the 
urch, 


I enjoined you in my letter! to keep no company 9 
not that you should utterly forego 1¢ 
all intercourse with the men of this world who may 


be fornicators, or lascivious, or extortioners, or idola- 
ters ; for so you would need to go utterly out of the 
world. But? my meaning was, that you should keep 11 
no company with any man who, bearing the name of 
a Brother, is either a fornicator, or a wanton,’ or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; 
with such a man, I say, you must not so much as eat. 
For what need have I to judge those also that are 


are free from leaven (literally).’ There 
seems no difficulty in supposing that 
the Gentile Christians joined with the 
Jewish Christians in celebrating the 
Paschal feast after the Jewish manner, 
at least to the extent of abstaining 
from leaven in the love-feasts. And 
we see that St. Paul still observed the 
‘days of unleavened bread’ at this 
period of his life, from Acts xx. 6. 
Also, from what follows, we perceive 
how naturally this greatest of Jewish 
feasts changed into the greatest of 
Christian festivals. 

1 Literally, ‘Z wrote to you in the 
letter,’ viz. the letter which J last wrote, 
or the letter to which you refer in your 
questions ; for they had probably men- 
tioned their perplexity about this di- 
rection in it, So in 2 Cor. vii. 8 the 
present letter (1 Cor.) is referred to in 
the same phrase (J grieved you in the 
letter). There are two decisive reasons 
why these words must refer to a pre- 
vious letter, not to the letter St. Paul 
is actually writing. (1.) No such 
direction as ‘Keep no company with 
fornicators’ occurs in what has gone 
before. (2.) If St. Paul had meant to 
say ‘I have just written, he could not 
have added the words ‘in the letter,’ 
which would have been then worse 
than superfluous. Prof, Stanley (who 
has recently supported the view here 
opposed) urges that the aorist might 
be used of the present epistle as at 
1 Cor. ix. 15, which is obviously true. 
He also urges that ‘the letter’ may 
sometimes refer to the present letter ; 
which may also be admitted in cases 
where the letter is referred to as a 


whole in its postscript; e.g. ‘ J Tertius, 
who wrote the letter’ (Rom. xvi. 22). 
‘I charge you that the letter be read’ 
(1 Thess, vy. 27). ‘When the letter 
has been read among you, cause it to 
be read at Laodicea’ (Col. iv. 16). 
But none of these instances gives any 
support to the view that a writer could 
refer to his own words, just uttered, by 
such a phrase as ‘I wrote to you in 
the letter.’ We are forced, therefore, 
to conclude that these words refer to 
a preceding letter, which has not been 
preserved. And this view receives a 
strong confirmation from the words of 
St.Paul’s Corinthian opponents (spoken 
before 2 Cor. was written): ‘ His let- 
ters are weighty,’ &c. (2 Cor. x. 10), 
* The conjunction here seems not to 
be a particle of time, but of connection. 
3 The Greek word has the meaning 
of a coneupiscent man in some pas- 
sages of St. Paul’s writings. Compare 
Eph, v. 5 (where it is coupled with 
unclean). So the corresponding sub- 
stantive, in St. Paul, almost invariably 
means lasciviousness. See Eph. iv. 19, 
v. 3 (and the note), and Col. iii. 5, 
The only places where the word is used 
by St. Paul in the sense covetowsness 
are 2 Cor. ix. 5, and 1 Thess. ii. 5, in 
the latter of which passages the other 
meaning would not be inadmissible. 
How the word contracted its Pauline 
meaning may be inferred from the 
similar use of concupiscence in English. 
Since the above was first published, 
rof. Stanley and Prof. Jowett have 
both expressed their concurrence in 
this rendering of the word; see note 
on Eph. vy. 3.] 
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without? Is it not your part to judge those that 


vy. 18are within? But those without are for God’s judg- 


vi. 


ment. ‘ from amongst yourselbes pe shall cast out the 
ebil one.’ ! 
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1 Can there be any of you who dare to bring their Litigation be- 


‘ween Chris- 


private differences into the courts of law, before the tins must 


wicked, and not rather bring them before the saints? 2 
2 Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world ? 
and if the world is subjected to your judgment, are 
3 you unfit to decide the most trifling matters? Know 
ye not that we shall judge angels? how much more 
4the affairs of this lifer If, therefore, you have 
disputes to settle which concern the affairs of this 
life, give the arbitration of them to the very least 
5esteemed in your Church. I speak to your shame. 
Can it be that amongst you there is not so much as 
one man wise enough to arbitrate between his 
6 brethren, but must brother go to law with brother, 
7and that in the courts of the unbelievers? Nay, 
farther, you are in fault, throughout, in having such 
disputes at all. Why do you not rather submit to 
wrong? Why not rather suffer yourselves to be 
8 defrauded ? Nay, you are yourselves wronging and 
9 defrauding, and that your brethren. Know ye not 
that wrong-doers shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Be not deceived—neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor self-defilers, nor sodom- 
10ites, nor robbers, nor wantons,® nor drunkards, nor 
railers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
11God. And such were some of you; but you have 


not be brought 
into Heathen 
courts; and 
its existence 
is a proof of 
evil. 


No immo- 
rality can 
consist with 
true Christi- 
anity. 


washed away your stains,4—you have been hallowed, 
you have been justified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and in the Spirit of our God.> 


1 Deut. xxiv. 7 (LXX.). 

2 It should be remembered that the 
Greek and Roman law gave its sanction 
to the decision pronounced in a litigated 
case by arbitrators privately chosen ; so 
that the Christians might obtain a just 
decision of their mutual differences 
without resorting to the Heathen tri- 
bunals. The Jews resident in foreign 
parts were accustomed to refer their 
disputes to Jewish arbitrators, Jose- 
phus (Ant. xiv. 10, 17) gives a decree 
by which the Jews at Sardis were per- 
mitted to establish a ‘private court,’ 
for the purpose of deciding ‘their mis- 


understandings with one another.’ 

3 Persons given to concupiscence. See 
note on v, 11. 

4 Observe that the Greek verb is 
middle, not passive, as in A. V.: ef. 
Acts xxii. 16. If the aorist is here 
used in its proper sense (of which we 
can never be sure in St. Paul), the 
reference is to the time of their first 
conversion, or baptism. 

5 The words may be paraphrased 
thus, ‘by your fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus, whose name you bear, and 
by the indwelling of the Spirit of our 
God,’ 
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Though all things are in 


my power, they shall not bring me under their power. 
‘Meat is for the belly, and the belly for meat,’ 13 


though God will soon put an end to both; but the 


is not for fornication, but for the Lord; and 
the Lord for the body ;? and as God raised the Lord 14 


from the grave, so He will raise us also by His 


Shall I then take the 


members of Christ, and make them the members of 


an harlot ? God forbid. Know ye not, that he who 16 


joins himself to an harlot becomes one body with 


But he who joins himself to the Lord, becomes one 17 
The root of is 


they twain shall be one flesh.’4 


sin is not in the body,® [but in the soul]; yet the 


that your bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit which 
dwells within you, which ye have received from 
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Antinomion = ¢ All things are lawful for me.’! 
morality things are good for me. 
body 
mighty power.2 Know 
members of Christ’s body ? 
her? For itis said ‘ 
spirit with Him. Flee fornication. 
fornicator sins against his own body. 
God ? 
bought with a price.® 
your spirit only, but 
are His.7 
Answers to 


Anstereson- AS to the questions 

1 See the explanation of this in 
Chap. XIII.; and compare (for the 
true side of the phrase) Gal. v. 23, 
‘Against such there is no law.’ Pro- 
bably St. Paul had used the very words 
‘All things are-lawful for me’ in this 
true sense, and the immoral party at 
Corinth had caught them up, and used 
them as their watchword. It is also 
probable that this fact was mentioned 
in the letter which St. Paul had just 
received from Corinth (1 Cor. vii. 1). 
Also see chap, viii. 1 below. From 
what follows it is evident that these 
Corinthian freethinkers argued that the 
existence of bodily appetites proved the 
lawfulness of their gratification. 

2 The body is for the Lord Jesus, to 
be consecrated by His indwelling to 
His service; and the Lord Jesus is for 
the body, to consecrate it by dwelling 
therein in the person of His Spirit. 

3 St. Paul’s argument here is, that 
sins of unchastity, though bodily acts, 
yet injure a part of our nature (com- 
pare the phrase ‘spiritual body,’ 1 Cor. 
xv, 44) which will not be destroyed by 


And you are not your own, for you were 2G 


Glorify God, therefore, not in 
in your body also, since both 


ye not that your bodies are 15 


Know ye not 19 


— 


But not all viz 


which you have asked me in vii. 1 


death, and which is closely connected 
with our moral well-being. And it is 
a fact no less certain than mysterious, 
that moral and spiritual ruin is caused 
by such sins, which human wisdom 
(when untaught by Revelation) held to 
be actions as blameless as eating and 
drinking. 

4 Gen. 11. 24 (LXX.), quoted by our 
Lord, Matt. xix. 5. 

® Literally, ‘every sin which a man 
commits is without (external to) the 
body.’ The Corinthian freethinkers 
probably used this argument also; and 
perhaps availed themselves of our 
Lord’s words, Mark vii. 18: «Do ye 
not perceive that whatsoever thing from 
without entereth into the man, it cannot 
defile him, because it entereth not into 
his heart, &e. (See the whole pas- 
sage.) 

& The price is the blood of Christ. 
Compare Acts xx. 28, and Col. i. 14, 

7 The latter part of this verse, though 
not in the best MSS., yet is implied ip 
the sense, 
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It is good for a man cerning mar- 


riage end 


to remain unmarried. Nevertheless, to avoid forni- voree, with 


cation,! Jet every man have his own wife, and ever 


special refer - 
ence to cases 
Af of mixed 


3 woman her own husband. Let the husband live in ™=™aees. 
the intercourse of affection with his wife, and like- 

4 wise the wife with her husband. The wife has not 
dominion over her own body, but the husband; and 
so also the husband has not dominion over his own 


5 body, but the wife. 


Do not separate one from the 


other, unless it be with mutual consent for a time, 
that you may give yourselves without disturbance? 
to prayer, and tlen return to one another, lest, 
through your fleshly passions, Satan should tempt 


6 you to sin. 


Yet this I say by way of permission, not 


7o0f command. Nevertheless I would that all men 
were as I myself am; but men have different gifts 


sfrom God, one this, another that. 


But to the un- 


married and to the widows, I say that it would be 
good for them if they should remain in the state 
9 wherein I myself also am ; yet if they are incontineng, 
let them marry; for it is better to marry than to 


10 burn. 


To the married, not I, but the Lord gives 


commandment,? that the wife part not from her 


11 husband ; 


(but if she be already parted, let her 


remain single, or else be reconciled with him;) and 
also that the husband put not away his wife. 


i2 But to the rest, speak I, not the Lord. 


If any 


Brother be married to an unbelieving wife let him 
not put her away, if she be content to live with him; 
13 neither let a beheving wife put away an unbelieving 
14 husband who is willing to live with her; for the un- 
believing husband is hallowed by union with his 
believing wife, and the unbelieving wife by union 


with her believing husband ; 


for otherwise vour 


children would be unclean,* but now they are holy. 
15 But if the unbelieving husband or wife seeks for 
separation, let them be separated: for in such cases 


1 The plural in the Greek perhaps 
means (as Prof. Stanley takes it) ‘ be- 
cause of the general prevalence of forni- 
cation, with special reference to the 
profligacy of Corinth, where every un- 
married person would be liable to spe- 
cial temptation. 

2 <Fasting’ is an interpolation, not 
found in the best MSS. 

3 This commandment is recorded 
Mark x. 11, 12: Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry another, com- 


mitteth adultery against her. And if 
a woman shall put away her husband, 
and be married to another, she com- 
mitteth adultery. 

4 The term means literally ‘un- 
clean,’ and is used in its Jewish sense, 
to denote that which is beyond the 
hallowed pate of God’s people; the an- 
tithesis to ‘holy,’ which was applied 
to all within the consecrated limits. On 
the inferences from this verse, with re- 
spect to infant baptism, see Chap. XIJ} 
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the believing husband or wife is not bound to remain 

under the yoke. But the call whereby God has 
called! us, is a call of peace.? For thou who art the vii.i6— 
wife of an unbeliever, how knowest thou whether 

thou mayest save thy husband ? or thou who art the 
husband, whether thou mayest save thy wife ? 

Only? let each man walk in the same path which 17 
God allotted to him, wherein the Lord has called 
him. This rule I give in all the churches. Thus, ig 
if any man, when he was called,‘ bore the mark of 
circumcision, let him not efface it; if any man was 
uncircumcised at the time of his calling, let him not 
receive circumcision. Circumcision is nothing, and j9 
uncirecumcision is nothing; but obedience to the 
commands of God. Let each abide in the condition 99 
wherein he was called. Wast thon in slavery at the 91 
time of thy calling? Care not forit. Nay, though 
thou have power to gain thy freedom,® rather make 
use of thy condition. For the slave who has been 92 
called in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman; and so 
also, the freeman who has been called, is Christ’s 
slave. He has bought you all;® beware lest you 93 
make yourselves the slaves of man.’ Brethren, in 24 
the state wherein he was called, let each abide with 
God. 


Concerning your virgin daughters* I have no 95 


General rule, 
that the con- 
verts shou:d 
not quit that 
state of life 
wherein they 
were at their 
conversion, 


Answer to 


1 This verb, in St. Paul’s writings, 
means ‘to call into fellowship with 
Christ;’ ‘to call from the unbelieving 
World into the Church,’ 

2 The inference is, ‘therefore the 
profession of Christianity ought not to 
lead the believer to quarrel with the 
unbelieving members of his family.’ 

3 Literally, only, as God allotted to 
each, as the J ord has called each, so let 
him walk. 

4 The past tense is mistranslated 
‘is called’ in A. Y. throughout this 
chapter. 

5 The Greek here is ambiguous, and 
might be so rendered as to give di- 
rectly opposite precepts; but the ver- 
sion given in the text (which is that 
advocated by Chrysostom, Meyer, and 
De Wette) agrees best with the order 
of the Greek words, and also with the 
context. We must remember, with 
regard to this and other precepts here 
given, that they were given under the 
immediate anticipation of our Lord’s 
coming. 


5 There is a change here in the 
Greek from singular to plural. For 
the ‘ price’ see chap. vi. 20. 

7 Alluding to their servile adhe- 
rence to party leaders. Compare 2 
Cor. xi. 20. 

8 We cannot help remarking, that 
the manner in which a recent infidel 
writer has spoken of this passage, is 
one of the most striking proofs how 
far a candid and acute mind may be 
warped by a strong bias. In this case 
the desire of the writer is to disparage 
the moral teaching of Christianity ; 
and he brings forward this passage to 
prove his case, and blames St. Paul 
because he assumes these Corinthian 
daughters to be disposable in mar- 
nage at the will of their father; as if 
any other assumption had been pos- 
sible, in the case of Greek or Jewish 
daughters in that age. We must sup- 
pose that this writer would (on the 
Same grounds) require a modern mis- 
Sionary to Persia to preach the absolute 
Incompatibility of despotic government 


£7 married. 


54 wite. 
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questions 


command from the Lord, but I give my judgment i 
as one who has been moved by the Lord’s fieaeg! Bosal of 


daughters in 


vil. 26 to be faithful. I think, then, that it is good, Igyeeoenione. 


reason of the present? necessity, for all to be un- 


Art thou bound to a wife? seek not 


28 separation ; art thou free ? seek not marriage; yet 


if thou marry, thou sinnest not.4 


And if your virgin 


daughters marry, they sin not; but the married will 
have sorrows in the flesh, and these I would spare 


29 you.® 


But this I say, brethren, the time is short ;6 
that henceforth both they that have wives be 
30though they had none; and they that weep 
though they wept not, and they that rejoice 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy 


as 
as 
as 
as 


81 though they possessed not, and they that use this 
world as not abusing’ it; for the outward show of 


82 this world is passing away.® 
free from earthly care. 


But I would have you 
The cares of the unmarried 


man are fixed upon the Lord, and he strives to 
33 please the Lord. But the cares of the husband are 
fixed upon worldly things, striving to please his 


The wife also has this difference® from the 


virgin; the cares of the virgin are fixed upon the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit; but the cares of the wife are fixed upon 
worldly things, striving to please her husband. 
35 Now this I say for your own profit; not that I may 


with sound morality. A similar %- 
noratio elenchi runs through all his re- 
marks upon this chapter. 

1 Compare ‘I obtained mercy,’ 1 
Tim. i. 13. 

2 The participle here can only mean 
present. See the note on 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
The word was mistranslated in this 
passage in the first edition. 

3 *So,’ namely ‘as virgins.’ 

4 Literally, though thou shalt have 
married, thou hast not sinned; the 
aorist used for the perfect, as con- 
stantly by St. Paul. 

®* I is emphatic, J, if you followed 
my advice; also observe the present, 
‘I am sparing you [by this advice],’ 
or, in other words, ‘ [ would spare you.’ 

6 We adopt Lachmann’s reading. 
‘The object of this contraction of 
your earthly life is, that you may 
henceforth set your affections on things 
above.’ 

7 Literally, the verb appears to 


mean to use up, as distinguished from 
to use. Compare ix, 18. It thus ac- 
quired the sense of to abuse, in which 
it is sometimes employed by Demo- 
sthenes and by the grammarians. 

8 Literally, ‘passing by,’ flitting 
past, like the shadows in Plato’s 
Cavern (Repub. yii. 1), or the figures 
in some moving phantasmagoria. 

9 The reading of Lachmann makes 
a considerable difference in the trans- 
lation, which would thus run: ‘ The 
husband strives to please his wife, and 
is divided [in mind]. Both the un- 
married wife [i.e. the widow] and the 
virgin care for the things of the Lord, 
&e. This reading gives a more natural 
sense to ‘divided’ (cf. i. 13, so Stan- 
ley) ; but on the other hand, the use 
of ‘unmarried wife’ for widow is un- 
precedented ; and in this very chapter 
(verse 8) the word widows is opposed 
to unmarried. 
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entangle you in asnare ; but that 1 may help you to 
serve the Lord with a seemly and undivided service. _ 
But if any man think that he is treating his virgin vil. 39° 
daughter in an unseemly manner, by leaving her un- 
married beyond the flower of her age, and if need so 
require, let him act according to his will; he may do 
so without sin; letthem! marry. But he who is firm 37 
in his resolve, and is not constrained to marry his 
daughter, but has the power of carrying out his will, 
and has determined to keep her unmarried, does well. 

Thus he who gives his daughter in marriage does well, 3s 
but he who gives her not in marriage does better. 

The wife is bound by the law of wedlock so long 39 
as her husband lives; but after his death she is free 
to marry whom she will, provided that she choose 
one of the brethren? in the Lord. Yetshe is happier 40 
if she remain a widow, in my judgment; and I think 
that I, no less? than others, have the Spirit of God. 
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Marriage of 
widows. 


Answer to As to the meats which have been sacrificed to viii, 1 
questions con- 


eeming meats idols, we know—(for ‘we all have knowledge ;’* 

dols. but knowledge puffs up, while love builds. If any 2 
man prides himself on his knowledge, he knows 
nothing yet as he ought to know; but whosoever 3 
loves God, of him God hath knowledge®)—as to4 
eating the meats sacrificed to idols, we know (I say) 
that an idol has no true being, and that there is no 
other God but one. For though there be some whos 
are called gods, either celestial or terrestrial, and 
though men worship many gods and many lords, yet 6 
to us there is but one God, the Father, from whom 
are all things, and we for Him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.® 
But ‘all’ have not this ‘knowledge ;’ on the con-7 
trary, there are some who still have a conscientious 


! «Them,’ viz. the daughter and the 
suitor. 

2 Literally, provided it be in the 
Lord. 

3 The ‘also’ in ‘I also’ has this 
meaning. 

4 It is necessary, for the under- 
standing of this Epistle, that we should 
remember that it is an answer to a 
letter received from the Corinthian 
Church (1 Cor. vii. 1), and therefore 
constantly alludes to topics in that 
letter, It seems probable, from the 
way in which they are introduced, 


that these words ‘We all have know- 
ledge,’ are quoted from that letter. 

5 That is, God acknowledges him; 
compare Gal, iv. 9. 

6 That is, by whom the life of all 
things, and our life also, is originated 
and sustained. So Col. i. 16: * By 
Him and for Him were all created, 
and in Him all things subsist;’ where 
it should be remarked that the ‘for 
Him’ is predicated of the Son, as in 
the present passage of the Father. 
Both passages show how fully St. Paul 
taught the doctrine of the Acyos. 


1x, 


13 against Christ. 


5 converts | P 
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fear of the idol, and think the meat an idolatrous 
j sacrifice, so that, if they eat it, their conscience being 
vil. 8 weak is defiled. Now our food cannot change our 
place in God’s sight; with Him we gain nothing by 


geating, nor lose by not eating. But beware lest, 


perchance, this exercise of your rights! should he- 


10come a stumbling-block to the weak. For if one of 


them see thee, who boastest of thy knowledge,? feast- 
ing in an idol’s temple, will not he be encouraged to 
eat the meat offered in sacrifice, notwithstanding the 


11 weakness of his conscience ?3 And thus, through thy 


knowledge, will thy weak brother perish, for whom 


12 Christ died. Nay, when you sin thus against your 


brethren, and wound their weak conscience, you sin 


Wherefore, if my food cast a stum- 


bling-block in my brother’s path, I will eat no flesh 
while the world stands, lest thereby I cause my bro- 


ther’s fall.4 


Is it denied that I am an apostle ? 
that I am free from man’s authority 7° 
that I have seen Jesus® our Lord ? 


Is it denied He vindicates 
a ° his claim to 

Is it denied the Apostolic 

office against 


Is it denied his Judaising 
detractors ; 


that you are the fruits of my labour in the Lord P andexplains 


his renuncia- 


2If to others I am no apostle, yet at least I am such tion of some 


of the Apos- 


to you; for youare yourselves the seal which stamps tolic privi- 


3 the reality of my apostleship, in the Lord; this is 


leges. 


my answer to those whe question my authority, 


4 Do they deny my right to be maintained’ [by my 
Do they deny my right to carry a 


believing wife with me on my journeys, like the rest 
of the apostles, and the brothers of the Lord,’ and 


1 «This liberty of yours.’ Observe 
again the reference to the language of 
the self-styled Pauline party at Co- 
rinth. Compare ‘all things are lawful 
for me’ (vi. 12). The decrees of the 
‘Council of Jerusalem’ might seem 
to have a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion discussed by St. Paul in this pas- 
sage; but he does not refer to them as 
deciding the points in dispute, either 
here or elsewhere. Probably the rea- 
son of this is, that the decrees were 
meant only to be of temporary ap- 
plication; and in their terms they 
applied originally only to the churches 


of Syria and Cilicia (see Acts xv. 23 ; 


also Chap. VII.). 

2 Literally, the possessor of know- 
edge; in allusion to the previous ‘We 
all have knowledge,’ 


3 Literally, will not the conscience of 
him, though he 1s weak, be, &c. 

4 The whole of this eighth chapter 
is parallel to Rom. xiv. 

5 ‘Free.’ Compare verse 19 and 
Gal. i. 1, ‘an Apostle not of men.’ 

6 ‘Christ’ here is omitted by the 
best MSS. 

7 This was a point much insisted on 
by the Judaisers (see 2 Cor. xii. 13- 
16). They argued that St. Paul, by 
not availing himself of this undoubted 
apostolic right, betrayed his own con- 
sciousness that he was no true Apostle. 

8 <The brothers of the Lord.’ It 
is a very doubtful question whether 
these were the sons of our Lord’s 
mother’s sister, viz. the Apostles James 
and Judas, the sons of Alphzus (Luke 
vi. 15, 16) (for cousins were called 
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alone have no right to be maintained, except by the 


labour of our own hands ? 
What husbandman plants a7 


at his private cost? 


vineyard without sharing in its fruit ? 


W hat soldier! ever serves 


What shep- 


herd tends a flock without partaking of their milk ? 


Say I this on Man’s judgment only, or says not thes 
Yea, in the Law of Moses it is 
written ‘@hou shalt not mus3le the of that treateth aut 9 
Is it for oxen that God is caring, or10 
speaks he altogether for our sake ? 


Law the same? 


the corn.’ 2 


For our sake, 


doubtless, it was written; because the ploughman 
ought to plough, and the thresher to thresh, with 


hope to share in the produce of his toil. 


sown for you the seed of spiritual gifts, would it 
be much if I were to reap some harvest from your 


carnal gifts ? 


how much more should I ? 


If others share this right over you, 12 


Yet I have not used 


my right, but forego every claim,? lest I should 


by any means hinder 
tidings. 
service: of the temple, 


the course of Christ’s Glad- 


Know ye not that they* who perform the 13 


live upon the revenues of the 


temple, and they who minister at the altar share with 


it in the sacrifices ? 


So also the Lord commanded ® 14 


those who publish the Glad-tidings to be maintained 


thereby. But I have not exercised any of these 15 


rights, nor do I write® this that it may be practised 


in my own case. 


For I had rather die than suffer 
any man to make void my boasting. For, although 16 


I proclaim the Glad-tidings, yet this gives me no 


ground of boasting ; 


by order of my7 master. 


claim it not. 
choice, I might claim 
but since I serve by 


brothers), or whether they were sons 
of Joseph by a former marriage, or 
actually sons of the mother of our 
Lord. 

1 He means to say that, to have 
this right of maintenance, a man need 
be no Apostle. 

2 Dent. xxv. 4 (LXX.), quoted also 
1 Tim. y. 18. 

3’ The proper meaning of the verb 
used here is to hold out against, as a 
fortress against assault, or ice against 
superincumbent weight. Compare xiii. 
7, and 1 Thess, iii. 1. 

+ Numbers vii. and Deut, xviii. 


for I am compelled to do so 
Yea, woe is me if I pro- 


For were my service of my own free 17 


wages to reward my labour; 
compulsion, I am a slave en- 


5 (Matt. x. 9,10.) Provide neither 
gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two 
coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves: for 
the workman is worthy of his meat. 

6 The aorist is the epistolary tense, 
There is considerable difference of read- 
ing in this verse, but not materially 
affecting the sense. 

7 “Necessity ’ here is the compulsion 
exercised by a master over a slave. In 
calling his service compulsory, St. Paul 
refers to the miraculous character 0” 
his conversion. 


Tf I have 11 


xv. | first Epistle to the Corinthians. 309 
; ‘rusted with a stewardship.! What then is my 
ix.is wage? Itis to make the Glad-tidings free of cost 
where I carry it, that I may forego my right as aa 
19 Evangelist.2 Therefore, although free from the 
authority of all men, I made myself the slave of ail 
20 that I might gain* the most. 'o the Jews I became 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to those 
under the law as though I were under the law (not 
that I was myself subject to the law),‘ that I might 
2) gain those under the law; to those without the law® 
as one without the law (not that I was without law 
before God, but under the law of Christ), that I 
22might gain those who were without the law. To 
the weak, I became weak, that I might gain the 
weak. I am become all things to all men, that by 
23 all means I might save some. And this I do for the 
sake of the Glad-tidings, that I myself may share 

24 therein with those who hear me. 


26 cannot fade. 


Know ye not that 


in the races of the stadium, though all run, yet but 
one can win the prize ?—(so run that you may win) 


25 —and every man who strives in the matches, trains 
himself by all manner of self-restraint.® 


Yet they 


do it to win a fading crown,’—we, a crown that 


I, therefore, run not like the racer 


who is uncertain of his goal; I fight, not as the 


27 pugilist who strikes out against the air;® but I 


bruise? my body and force it into bondage; lest, 
perchance, having called others to the contest,'° I 
should myself fail shamefully of the prize. 


1 This ‘stewardship’ consisted in 
dispensing his master’s goods to his 
fellow-slaves. See iv. 1, 2. 

2 Literally, that I may not fully 
use. See note on vii. 31. The per- 
plexity which commentators have found 
in this passage is partly due to the con- 
struction of the Greek, but principally 
to the oxymoron; St. Paul virtually 
says that his wage is the refusal of 
wages. The passage may be literally 
rendered, ‘Jt is, that I should, while 
Evangelising, make the Hvangel free 
of cost, that I may not fully use my 
right as an Evangelist. 

3 ¢Gain’ alludes to ‘wage.’ The 
souls whom he gained were his wage. 
4 The best MSS. here insert a clause 
which is not in the Textus Receptus. 

5 For ‘without law’ in the sense of 
‘heathen,’ compare Rom. ii. 12: 

6 For a description of the severe 


training required, see notes at the be- 
ginning of Chap. XX. : 

7 This was the crown made of the 
leaves of the pine, groves of which 
surrounded the Isthmian Stadium: 
the same tree still grows plentifully 
on the Isthmus of Corinth. It was 
the prize of the great Isthmian games. 
Throughout the passage St. Paul 
alludes to these contests, which were 
so dear to the pride and patriotism of 
the Corinthians. Compare also 2 Tim. 
ii. 5. And see the beginning of Chap. 
XX. on the same subject. 

8 Literally, Z rwn as one not uncer- 
tain [of the goal]; I fight as one not 
striking the air. 

9 This is the literal meaning of the 
pugilistic term which the Apostle here 
employs. 

10-#As ‘a herald.’ 
note on Chap, XX. 


See the second 
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For! I would not have you ignorant, brethren, x. 1 
that our forefathers all were guarded by the cloud; 
And all, ing 


He again 
warns the 
Corinthians 
againstimmo- 


rality, by ex- and all passed safely through the sea. 


amples of the 


[cH. 


punishmentof the cloud, and in the sea, were baptized unto Moses. 


God's ancient 
people. 


And all of them alike ate the same spiritual food ; 3 
and all drank of the same spiritual stream ; for they 4 


drank from the spiritual rock which followed them ;? 


but that rock was Christ. 


God’s favour, yea, they were struck down and 


perished in the wilderness. 


shadows of our own case, that we might learn not 


to lust after evil, as they lusted.3 


ters, aS were some of them; as it is written,— 
‘ The people sat Von to eat and Drink, and rose up to 


plap.’4 


Neither let us commit fornication, as some 8 


of them committed, and fell in one day three and 


twenty thousand.® 


Neither let us try the long-9 


suffering of Christ, as did some of them, who were 


destroyed by the serpents.® 


of them murmured, and were slain by the destroyer.7 


Now all these things befell them as shadows of11 


things to come; and they were written for our 
warning, on whom the ends of the ages are come.® 


Wherefore, let him who thinks that he stands firm, 12 
No trial has come upon you1s 


beware lest he fall. 


beyond man’s power to bear; and God is faithful to 
His promises, and will not suffer you to be tried 
beyond your strength, but will with every trial pro- 
vide the way of escape, that you may be able to 


sustain it. 


They must re- 
nounce all fel~ 


1 The reading of the best MSS. is 
‘for’ The connection with what pre- 
cedes is the possibility of failure even 
in those who had received the greatest 
advantages. 

2 St. Paul’s meaning is, that, under 
the allegorical representation of the 
Manna, the Water, and the Rock, are 
shadowed forth spiritual realities: for 
the Rock is Christ, the only source of 
living water (John iv.), and the Manna 
also is Christ, the true bread from 
Heaven (John vi.), For the Rabbinical 
traditions about the rock, see Schétt- 
gen; and on the whole verse, see Prof. 
Stanley’s excellent note. 

8 Viz. after the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

4 Exod. xxxii. 6 (LXX.). 

®* Numbers xxy. 9, where twenty- 


Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. 
speak as to men of understanding ;° use your own 15 


four thousand is the number given. See 
the remarks in p. 140, n. 2, on the 
speech at Antioch, and also the note 
on Gal. iii. 17. 

§ Numbers xxi. 6. 

7 See Numbers xvi. 41. The mur- 
muring of the Corinthians against the 
Apostle is compared to the murmuring 
of Korah against Moses. 

8 The coming of Christ was ‘the 
end of the ages,’ i.e. the commence- 
ment of a new period of the world’s 
existence. So nearly the same phrase 
is used Heb. ix. 26. A similar expres- 
sion occurs five times in St. Matthew, 
signifying the coming of Christ to 
Judgment. 

® «Wise men,’ the character pecu- 
liarly affected by the Corinthians, The 


Yet most of them lost5 
Now, these things were 6 


Nor be ye idola- 7 


Nor murmur as some 10 


Laie 


= 


xv. | 


First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


4ot 


%. 16 judgment upon my words. When we drink the eup levshiv with 
of blessing, which we bless, are we not all partakers 


18 body; for of that one bread we all partake. 


19 


20 


22 


23 


in the blood of Christ ? 


idolatry. 


When we break the bread, 


are we not all partakers in the body of Christ?! 
7 For as the bread is one, so we, the many, are one 


If you 


look to the carnal Israel, do you not see that those 
who eat of the sacrifices are in partnership with the 


altar P 


What would I say then? that an idol has 


any real being? or that meat offered to an idol is 


really changed thereby ? 


Not so; but I say, that 


when the heathen offer their sacrifices, ‘they sacrifice 
to Yemons, anv not ta Gay;’? and I would not have 
21 you become partners 3 with the demons. You cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of demons; 
you cannot eat at the table of the Lord, and at the 


table of demons. 
jealousy ? 


Would we provoke the Lord to 
Are we stronger than He? 

‘ All things are lawful,’4 but not all things are 
expedient; ‘all things are lawful,’ but not all things 
24 build up the church. Let no man seek his own, 
25 every man his neighbour’s good. Whatever is sold in 
the market, you may eat, nor need you ask for con- 
26 science sake whence it came: ‘ four the earth is the 


They must 
deny them- 
selves even 
lawful indul- 
but gences rather 
than injure 
the consci-. 
ence of their 
weaker 
brethren. 


27 Lord’s, anv the fuluegs therenf.’> And if any unbeliever 
invites you to a feast, and you are disposed to go, 
eat of all that is set before you, asking no questions 
’8 for conscience sake; but if any one should say to you, 
‘ This has been offered to an idol,’ eat not of that dish, 
for the sake of him who pointed it out, and for the 
29 sake of conscience. Thy neighbour’s conscience, I say, 
not thine own; for [thou mayest truly say] ‘ why is 
my freedom condemned by the conscience of another ? 
30 and if I thankfully partake, why am I called a sinner 
for that which I eat with thanksgiving ?’? 


word is perhaps used with a mixture 
of irony, as at 1 Cor. iv. 10, and 2 
Cor, xi. 19, 

1 Literally, The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is 7t not a common participa- 
tion in the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not a common 
participation in the body of Christ? 

2 Deut. xxxii. 17: ‘They sacrificed 
to demons, not to God” (LXX.) 

3 This is addressed to those who were 
in the habit of accepting invitations to 
feasts celebrated in the temples of the 
heathen gods, ‘sitting in the idol’s 


temple’ (viii. 10). These feasts were, 
in fact, acts of idolatrous worship ; the 
wine was poured in libation to the gods 
(‘the cup of demons,’ ver, 21), and the 
feast was given in honour of the gods. 

4 See vi. 12 and note. 

5 Psalm xxiv. 1 (LXX.). 

6 The repeated quotation is omitted 
in the best MSS. 

7 Compare Rom. xiv. 16: ‘ Let not 
your good be evil spoken of.’ Here 
again the hypothesis that St. Paul is 
quoting from the letter of the Corin- 
thians removes all difficulty. 
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Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or what- x. 31 


soever you do, do all for the glory of God.'_ Give no 32 
cause of stumbling, either to, Jews or Gentiles, orto __ 
the Chureh of God. For so I also strive to please 33 
all men in all things, not seeking my own good, but 
the good of all,? that they may be saved. I beseech 
you follow my example, as I follow the example of 
Christ. 

I praise you, brethren, that? ‘you are always2 
mindful of my teaching, and keep unchanged the 
rules which I delivered to you.’ But I would haves 
you know that Christ is the head of every man, and 
the man is the head of the woman, as God is the 
head of Christ. If a man should pray or prophesy 4 
. in the congregation with a veil over his head, he 

would bring shame upon his head‘ [by wearing the 
token of subjection]. But if a woman prays or pro- 5 
phesies with her head unveiled, she brings shame 
upon her head, as much as she that is shaven. I¢ 
say, if she cast off her veil, let her shave her head at 
once; but if it is shameful for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her keep a veil upon her head? For a7 
man ought not to veil his‘head, since he is the likeness 
of God, and the manifestation of God’s glory. But 
the woman’s part is to manifest her husband’s glory. 
For the man was not made from the woman, but the g 
woman from the man. . Nor was the man created 9 
for the sake of the woman, but the woman for the 
sake of the man. Therefore, the woman ought to 10 
wear a sign © of subjection upon her head, because of 
the angels.?’ Nevertheless, in their fellowship with 11 


live. that the glory of God may be 


Censure on 
the custom of 
women ap- 
pearing un- 
veiled in the 
assemblies for 
public wor- 
ship. 


manifested to men. 

2 The. phrase denotes not many, but 
the many, the whole mass of mankind. 

3 This statement was probably made 
in the letter sent by the Corinthian 
Church to St. Paul. 

4 It appears from this passage, that 
the Tallith which the Jews put over 
their heads when they enter their 
Synagogues (see p. 137) was in the 
apostolic age removed by them when 
they officiated in the public wor- 
ship. Otherwise St. Paul could not, 
while writing to a church containing so 
many born Jews as the Corinthian, 
assume it as evidently disgraceful to 
a man to officiate in the congregation 
with veiled head. It is true that the 
Greek practice was to keep the head 


uncovered at their religious rites (as 
Grotius and Wetstein have remarked), 
but this custom would not have affected 
the Corinthian synagogue, nor have 
influenced the feelings of its members. 

° For the character of this veil (or 
enn see Canon Stanley’s note in 
loco. 

6 The word is often used for the do- 
minion exercised by those in lawful 
authority over their subordinates tbs 
Luke vii. 8). Here it is used to signify 
the sign of that dominion. 

7 The meaning of this very difficult 
expression seems to be as follows:— 
The angels are sent as ministering 
servants to attend upon Christians, and 
are especially present when the church 
assembles for public worship ; and they 
would be offended by any violation of 
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_ the Lord, man and woman may not be separated the 
xi.12 one from the other.!' For as woman was made from 
man, so is man also borne by woman ; and all things 

13 spring from God. Judge of this matter by your own 
feeling. Is it seemly for a woman to offer prayers 

14to God unveiled? Or does not even nature itself 

15 teach you that long hair is a disgrace to a man, but 
a glory to a woman? for her hair has been given 

16 her for a veil. But if any one thinks to be con- 
tentious in defence of such a custom, let him know 
that itis disallowed by me,? and by all the Churches 
of God. 

17 [I said that I praised you, for keeping the rules Censure on 
which were delivered to you;] but while I give you tion the 
this commandment I praise you not; your solemn Eee 

igassemblies are for evil rather than for good. For 
first, I hear that there are divisions among you, 
when your congregation assembles ; and this I partly 

19 believe. For there must needs be not divisions only,? 
but also adverse sects among you, that so the good 

20 may be tested and made known. Moreover,! when 
you assemble yourselves together, it is not to eat the 

2t Lord’s Supper; for each begins to eat [what he has 
brought for] his own supper, before anything has 
been given to others; and while some are hungry, 

22 others are drunken.’ Have you then no houses to eat 
and drink in ? or do you come to show contempt for 
the congregation of God’s people, and to shame the 
poor? ® What can I say to youP Shall I praise 

23 you in this? I praise you not. For I myself’ re- 
ceived from the Lord that which I delivered to you, 
that the Lord Jesus, in the night when He was 

24 betrayed, took bread, and when He had given thanks, 

He brake it, and said—‘ Take, eat; this is my body, 
decency or order. For other explana- 5 For the explanation of this, see 


tions, an:1afull discussion of thesubject, Chap. XIII. It should be observed 
the reader is referred to Prof. Stanley’s that a common meal, to which each 
note. of the guests contributed his own 
1 Tn their relation to Christ, man and share of the provisions, was a form of 
woman are not to be severed the one entertainment of frequent occurrence 
from the other. Compare Gal. iii. 28. among the Greeks, and known by the 
St. Paul means to say that the distinc- name of épavos. 
tion between the sexes is one which 6 Literally, Those who have not 
only belongs to this life. houses to eat in, and who therefore 
2 Literally, that neither I, nor the ought to have received their portion at 
churches of God, admit of such a custom. the love-feasts from their wealthier 

3 ¢There must be also,’ &e. brethren. 

4 The second subject of rebuke is in- 7 The ‘I’ is emphatic, 


troduced here, 
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which is broken for you: this do in remembrance of me.’ , 
In the same manner also, He took the cup after xi. 25 
supper, saying, ‘ This cup is the new covenant im my 
blood: this do ye, as often as ye drink tt, m remem- 


brance of me.’ 


For as often as you eat this bread, 26 


and drink this cup, you openly show forth the Lord’s 


death until He shall come again. Therefore, who- 27 


soever shall eat this bread, or drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of profaning the 


body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine 23 


himself, and so let him eat of this bread and drink of 


this cup. For he who eats and drinks of it un- 29 


worthily, eats and drinks judgment against himself, 


not duly judging of the Lord’s body." 


cause many of you are weak and sickly, and many 


sleep. For if we had duly judged ourselves, we 31 
should not have been judged. But now that we are 32 


judged, we are chastened by the Lord, that we may 


not be condemned together with the world. 


fore, my brethren, when you are assembling to eat, 


wait for one another; and if any one is hungry, let 34 


him eat at home, lest your meetings should bring 


judgment upon you. 


order when I come. 
On the Spirit- 


Nal Gres Concerning those who exercise? Spiritual Gifts, xii.\ 


The-other matters I will set in 


brethren, I would not have you ignorant. You know 2 
that in the days of your heathenism you were blindly® 
led astray to worship dumb and senseless idols [by 


those who pretended to gifts from heaven]. 


This 3 


therefore I call to your remembrance; that no man 
who is inspired by the Spirit of God can say ‘ Jesus 


is accursed ;’ and no man can sa 


‘Jesus is the 


Lord,’ unless he be inspired by the Holy Spirit.4 More- 4 


! If in this verse we omit, with the 
majority of MSS., the words ‘ unwor- 
thily’ and ‘of the Lord,’ it will stand 
as follows: He who eats and drinks of 
it, not duly judging of [or, discerning | 
the Body, eats and drinks judgment 
against himself. The ‘not discerning’ 
is explained by Canon Stanley, ‘if he 
does not discern that the body of the 
Lord is in himself and in the Christian 
society ;’ but the more usual and per- 
haps more natural explanation is, ‘if 
he does not distinguish between the 
Eucharistic elements and a common 
meal.’ 

2 The adjective is here taken as mas- 


culine, because this agrees best with 
the context, and also because another 
word is used in this chapter for spiritual 
gifts. 

3 As ye chanced to be led at the will 
of your leaders, i.e, blindly. 

‘i.e. the mere outward profession 
of Christianity is (so far as it goes) a 
proof of the Holy Spirit’s guidance. 
Therefore the extraordinary spiritual 
gifts which followed Christian baptism 
in that age proceeded in all cases from 
the Spirit of God, and not from the 
Spirit of Evil. This is St. Paul’s 
answer to a difficulty apparently felt 
by the Corinthians (and mentioned in 


For this 30 


There- 33 


: Lips 


xv. ] First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


__ Over, there are varieties of Gifts, but the same Spirit 
xu. 5 gives them all; and [they are given for] various 
6 ministrations, but all to serve the same Lord; and the 
working whereby they are wrought is various, but 

all are wrought in all by the working of the same 
7God.1_ But the gift whereby the Spirit becomes 

8 manifest, is given to each for the profit of all. To 
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one? is given by the Spirit the utterance of Wisdom, 
to another the utterance of Knowledge? according to 


9 the working of the same Spirit. 


To another Faith? 


through the same Spirit. To another gifts of Healing 


1othrough the same Spirit. 


To another the powers 


which work Miracles; to another Prophecy; to an- 
other the discernment of Spirits ;> to another varieties 
of Tongues ;° to another the Interpretation of Tongues. 
11 But all these gifts are wrought by the working of 
that one and the same Spirit, who distributes them 
12to each according to His will. For as the body is 
one, and has many members, and as all the members, 


13 though many,’ are one body; so also is Christ. 


For 


in the communion of one Spirit we all were® baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles,? 
whether slaves or freemen, and were all made to drink 
14 of the same Spirit. For the body is not one member, 


15 but many. 


If!° the foot should say, ‘I am not the 


hand, therefore I belong not to the body,’ does it 


16 thereby sever itself from the body? 


Or if the ear 


should say, ‘I am not the eye, therefore I belong not 
to the body,’ does it thereby sever itself from the body? 
17 If the whole body were an eye, where would be the 


their letter to him), whether some of 
these gifts might not be given by the 
Author of Eyil to confuse the Church. 
Prof. Stanley observes that the words 
Jesus is accursed and Jesus is the Lord 
(according to the reading of some of 
the best MSS., which produces a much 
livelier sense) ‘were probably well- 
known forms of speech; the first for 
renouncing Christianity (compare ma- 
ledicere Christo, Plin. Ep. x. 97), the 
second for professing allegiance to Christ 
at baptism.’ 

1 It should be observed that the 4th, 
5th, and 6th verses imply the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

2 On this classification of spiritual 
gifts, see p. 334, note. 

3 Knowledge ( gnosis) is the term used 
throughout this Epistle for a deep in- 
sight into divine truth; Wisdom is a 


more general term, but here (as being 
opposed to gnosis) probably means 
practical wisdom. 

4 That is, Wonder-working Faith. 
See Chap. XIII. 

5 See Chap. XIII. 

6 See Chap. XIII. for remarks on this 
and the other gifts mentioned in this 
passage. 

7 Some words of the Received Text 
are omitted here by the best MSS. 

8 The past tense is mistranslated in 
A.V. as present. 

9 See note on Rom. i. 16. 

10 The resemblance between this pas- 
sage and the well-known fable of Me- 
nenius Agrippa (Liv. mr 82) can 
scarcely be accidental; and may per- 
haps be considered another proof that 
St. Paul was not unacquainted with 
classical literature, 
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If the whole body were an ear, where 
But now God has placed xii, 18 
the members severally in the body according to His - 
will. If all were one member, where would be the 19 
But now, though the members are many, 20 
And the eye cannot say to the 21 


[CH. 


hand, ‘I have no need of thee;’ nor again the head 


to the feet, ‘I have no need of you.’ Nay, those parts 22 


of the body which are reckoned the feeblest are the 


most necessary, and those parts which we hold the 23 


least honourable, we clothe with the more abundant 
honour, and the less beautiful parts are adorned with 


the greater beauty; whereas the beautiful need no 24 


adornment. But God has tempered the body together, 


and 


iven to the lowlier parts the higher honour, 
that there should be no division in the body, but that 25 


all its parts should feel, one for the other, a common 


sympathy. 


And thus, if one member suffer, every 26 


member suffers with it; or if one member be honoured, 


every member rejoices with it. Now ye are together 27 


the body of Christ, and each one of you a separate 


member. 


And God has set the members in the gg 


Church, some in one place, and some in another: ! 
first,? Apostles; secondly, Prophets; thirdly, Teachers; 
afterwards Miracles ; then gifts of Healing; Service- 
able Ministrations; gifts of Government; varieties 


of Tongues. 
phets ? 
cles ? 

with Tongues P 


Can all be Apostles ? 

Can all be Teachers ? 
Have all the gifts of Healing? Do all speak 30 
Can all interpret the Tongues ? 
But I would have you delight® in the best gifts ; and 31 


Can all work Mira- 


moreover, beyond them all,‘ I will show you a path 


wherein to walk. 


Bareien 
Love to all 

1 The omission of the answering 
clause in the Greek renders it neces- 
sary to complete the sense by this in- 
terpolation. 

* On this classification, see p. 334, 
note 1; on the particular charisms and 
ois mentioned in it, see pp. 334- 

3 The verb means originally to feel 
intense eagerness about a person or 
thing: hence its different senses of 
love, jealousy, &c., are derived. Here 
the wish expressed is, that the Corin- 
thians should take that delight in the 


exercise of the more useful gifts, which 
hitherto they had taken in the more 
wonderful, not that individuals should 
‘covet earnestly’ for themselves gifts 
which God had not given them. Com- 
pare xiv. 39, and observe that the verb 
is a different one in xiv. 1. 

4 This seems the meaning here. The 
phrase can scarcely be taken as an 
adjective with ‘path, asin A.V. Such 
an instance as Rom. vii. 18 is not 
parallel. In English the use of the 
words exceedingly sinful, would not ex- 
plain the expression an exceedingly path. 


alia 


Can all be Pro- 29 


‘ 


Though I speak in all the tongues of men and xiii, } 
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angels, if I have not love, I am no better than the epipordl, 


xiii. 2 sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
T have the gift of prophecy, and understand all the 
mysteries, and all the depths of knowledge; and 
though I have the fulness of faith,! so that I could 

3 remove mountains ; if I have not love, I am nothing. 
And though I sell all my goods to feed the poor, and 
4 though I give my body to be burned,? if I have not 
love, it profits me nothing. Love is long suffering ; 
5 love is kind; love envies not; love speaks no vaunts; 
love swells not with vanity; love offends not by 
rudeness ; love seeks not her own; is not easily pro- 
6 voked ; bears no malice ;* rejoices not over 4 iniquity, 
7 but rejoices in the victory of truth ;> foregoes all 
things,® believes all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things. Love shall never pass away; but Pro- 
g phecies shall vanish, and Tongues shall cease, and 
Knowledge shall come to nought. For our Know- 
g ledge is imperfect, and our prophesying is imperfect. 
10 But when the perfect is come, the imperfect shall 
11 pass away. When I was a child, my words were 


And though the Spirit. 


childish, my desires were childish, my judgments 
were childish; but being grown a man, I[ have done 
12 with the things of childhood. So now we see darkly,’ 
by a mirror,® but then face to face; now I know in 
part, but then shall I know, even as I now am® 
13 known. Yet while other gifts shall pass away, these 
three, Faith, Hope, and Love, abide ; and the greatest 


of these is Love. 


1 j,e. the charism of wonder-working 
faith. See Chap. XIII. The ‘ removal 
of mountains’ alludes to the words of 
our Lord, recorded Matt. xvii. 20. 

2 Some MSS. have ‘give my body 
that I may boast,’ which gives a satis- 
factory sense. f 

3 Literally, does not reckon the evil 
feadinet the evil doer|. Compare 2 

or. v. 19: ‘not reckoning their sins.’ 
The Authorised Version here, ‘thinketh 
no evil,’ is so beautiful that one cannot 
but wish it had been a correct trans- 
lation. The same disposition, however, 
is implied by the ‘ believes all things’ 
below. 

_4 This verb sometimes means ¢o re- 
joice in the misfortune of another, and 
the characteristic of love here mentioned 
may mean that it does not exult in the 


punishment of iniquity ; or may simply 
mean that it does not delight in the 
contemplation of wickedness. 

5 Literally, rejoices when the Truth 
rejoices. 

6 For the meaning, see note on ix. 
12: 

7 Literally, in an enigma; thus we 
see God (e.g.) in nature, while even 
revelation only shows us His reflected 
likeness. There is, no doubt, an allu- 
sion to Numbers xii. 8. 

8 Not ‘ through a glass,’ 
means of a mirror. 

9 Literally, ‘I was known,’ i.e. 
when in this world, by God. The 
tense used retrospectively ; unless it 
may be better to take it as the aorist 
used in a perfect sense, which is not 
uncommon in St. Paul’s style. 


but by 
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Directions for. Follow earnestly after Love; yet delight in the xiv. 1 


theatof spiritual gifts, but especially in the gift of Prophecy. 

trezit?"* For he who speaks in a Tongue, speaks not to men 2” 

Tongers. hawio God; for no man understands him, but with 
his spirit he utters mysteries. But he who prophe- 3 
sies speaks to men, and builds them up, with exhor- 
tation and with comfort. He who speaks in a Tongue 4 
builds up himself alone; but he who prophesies 
builds up the Church. I wish that you all had thes 
gift of Tongues, but rather that you had the gift of 
Prophecy ; for he who prophesies is above him who 
speaks in Tongues, unless he interpret, that the 
Church may be built up thereby. Now, brethren, if 6 
when I came to you 1 were to speak in Tongues, what 
should I profit you, unless I should [also] speak 
either in Revelation or in Knowledge, either in 
Prophesying or in Teaching? Even if the lifeless 7 
instruments of sound, the flute or the harp, give no 
distinctness to their notes, how can we understand 
their music? If the trumpet utter an uncertain note, 8 
how shall the soldier prepare himself for the battle ? 
So also if you utter unintelligible words with your 9 
tongue, how can your speech be understood P you 
will but be speaking to the air. Perhaps there may 10 
be as many languages in the world [as the Tongues 
in which you speak |, and none of them is unmeaning. 
If, then, I know not the meaning of the language, [11 
shall be as a foreigner to him that speaks it, and he 
will be accounted a foreigner by me. Wherefore, in 12 
your own case (since you delight in spiritual gifts) 
strivethat your abundant possession of them may build 
up the Church. Therefore, let him who speaks in a 13 
Tongue, pray that he may be able to interpret! what 
he utters. For if I utter prayers in a Tongue, my 14 
spirit indeed prays, but my understanding bears no 
fruit. What follows, then ? I will pray indeed with 15 
my spirit, but I will pray with my understanding 
also; I will smg praises with my spirit, but I will 
sing with my understanding also. For if thou, with 16 
thy spirit, offerest thanks and praise, how shall the 
Amen be said to thy thanksgiving by those worship- 
pers who take no part? in the ministrations, while 


This verse distinctly proves that ® Not the unlearned (A. V.), but him 
the gift of Tongues was not a know- who takes no part in the particular 
ledge of foreign languages, as is often matter in hand, % 


supposed, See Chap, XIII, 


24 mad? 4 


xv.] 
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indeed fitly offerest thanksgiving, but thy neighbours 
isare not built up. I offer thanksgiving to God in 


private,! speaking in Tongues 
19 any of you. i 


[to Him], more than 


Yet in the congregation I would rather 


speak five words with my understanding so as to in- 
struct others, than ten thousand words in a Tongue. 
20 Brethren, be not children in understanding; but in 
21 malice be children, and in understanding be men. It 
is written in the Law,? ‘With meu of other tangueg 
and other lips will £ speak unto this people; anv vet for 


22 all that they will not hear me, satth the Lord.’ 


So that 


the gift of Tongues is a sign? given rather to un- 
believers than to believers ; whereas the gift of Pro- 


23 phecy belongs to believers. 


When, therefore, the 


whole congregation is assembled, if all the speakers 
speak in Tongues, and if any who take no part in 
your ministrations, or who are unbelievers, should 
enter your assembly, will they not say that you are 


But if all exercise the gift of Prophecy, 


then if any man who is an unbeliever, or who takes 
no part in your ministrations, should enter the place 
of meeting, he is convicted in conscience by every 
25 speaker, he feels himself judged by all, and® the 
secret depths of his heart are laid open; and so he 
will fall upon his face and worship God, and report 
26 that God is in you of a truth. What follows then, 


brethren ? 


If, when you meet together, one is pre- 


pared to sing a hymn of praise, another to exercise 
his gift of Teaching, another his gift of Tongues, an- 
other to deliver a Revelation,® another an Interpre- 
tation; let all be so done as to build up the Church. 
27 If there be any who speak in Tongues, let not more 


1 This is evidently the meaning of 
the verse. Compare verse 2, ‘He who 
speaks in a tongue speaks not to him- 
self but to God,’ and verse 28, ‘ Let 
him speak in private to himself and 
God alone.’ 

2 Tsa. xxviii. 11, Not exactly accord- 
ing to the Hebrew or LXX. 

3 That is, a condemnatory sign. 

4We must not be led, from any 
apparent analogy, to confound the 
exercise of the gift of Tongues in the 
primitive Church with modern exhi- 
bitions of fanaticism, which bear a 
superficial resemblance to it. We 
must remember that such modern pre- 


tensions to this gift must of course 
resemble the manifestations of the ori- 
ginal gift in external features, because 
these very features have been the 
objects of intentional imitation. If, 
however, the inarticulate utterances of 
ecstatic joy are followed (as they were 
in some of Wesley’s converts) by a life 
of devoted holiness, we should hesitate 
to say that they might not bear some 
analogy to those of the Corinthian 
Christians. 

5 The word for ‘so’ is omitted in 
the best MSS. 

6 This would be an exercise of the 
gift of ‘ prophecy,’ 
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than two, or at the most three, speak [in the same 
assembly]; and let them speak in turn; and let 
the same interpreter explain the words of all. But xiv. 28 
if there be no interpreter, let him who speaks in | 
Tongues keep silence in the congregation, and speak 
in private to himself and God alone. Of those who 29 
have the gift of Prophecy, let two or three speak [in 
each assembly], and let the rest! judge; but ifso 
another of them, while sitting as hearer, receives a 
revelation [calling him to prophesy], let the first 
cease to speak. For so you can each prophesy in31 
turn, that all may receive teaching and exhortation ; 
and the gift of Prophecy does not take from the 32 
prophets? the control over their own spirits. Fors33 
God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. 

qhe women,  3In your congregation, as in all the congrega- 

ciate publicly tions of the Saints, the women must keep silence; 34 

eatin: for they are not permitted to speak in public, but to 
show submission, as saith also the Law.‘ And if35 
they wish to ask any question, let them ask it of their 
own husbands at home; for it is disgraceful to women 
to speak in the congregation. {Whence is your claim 3% 
to change the rules delivered to you? |’ Was it from 
you that the word of God went forth; or, are you 
the only Church which it has reached? Nay, if any 3" 
think that be has the git of Prophecy, or that he 
is a spiritual® man, let him acknowledge the words 
which I write for commands of the Lord. Butif anys¢ 
man refuse this acknowledgment, let him refuse it at 
his peril. 

Therefore, brethren, delight in the gift of Pro- 3 

phecy, and hinder not the gift of Tongues. And let 40 
all be done with decency and order. 
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The doctrine Moreover, brethren, I call to your remembrance xy, } 


Deutaur’ the Glad-tidings which I brought you, which also 


Dead estab- 


live. let the rest of the prophets 
judge whether those who stand up to 
exercise the gift have really received 
it. This is parallel to the direction in 
1 Thess. v. 21. 

2 Literally, ‘ the spirits of the pro- 
phets are under the control of the pro- 
phets” This is a reason why the rule 
given above can easily be observed, 
[This seems to modify what is said in 
p. 337. H.] 

3 This translation places a full-stop 
in the middle of the 33rd verse, and a 


comma at the end of it. 

4 Gen. iii. 16: ‘Thy husband shall 
have the dominion over thee.’ 

5 The sentence in brackets, or some- 
thing equivalent, is implied in the 4 
which begins the next. ‘OR was it 
from you,’—i.e. ‘Or, if you set up 
your judgment against that of other 
Churches, was it from you,’ &c. 

6 « Spiritual,’ the epithet on which 
the party of Apollos (the ultra-Pauline 
party) especially prided themselves, 
See chap. iii. 1-3 and Gal. vi. 1. 
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Xv. 2you received, wherein also you stand firm, whereby listed seainst 


also you are saved,! if you still hold fast the words ea ot 
wherein I declared it to you; unless indeed you be- 
3 lieved in vain. For the first thing I taught you was 
that which I had myself been taught, that Christ 
4 died for our sins, according to the Scriptures; ? and 
that He was buried, and that He rose the third day 
5 from the dead, according to the Scriptures; 4 and 
that he was seen by Cephas, and then by The Twelve; 
6 after that He was seen by about five hundred breth- 
ren at once, of whom the greater part are living at 
7 this present time, but some are fallen asleep. Next 
He was seen by James, and then by all the Apostles ; 
8 and last of all he was seen by me also, who am placed 
9 among the rest as it were by an untimely birth; for 


T am the least of the Apostles, and am not worthy to 
be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
luof God, But by the grace of God, I am what I am; 
and His grace which was bestowed upon me was rot 
fruitless; but I laboured more abundantly than all 
the rest ; yet not I, but the grace of God which was 


ll with me. 


So then, whether preached by me, or 


them, this is what we preached, and this is what you 


believed. 
We 


If then this be our tidings, that Christ is risen 


from the dead, how is it that some among you say, 


13 there is no resurrection of the dead P 


But if there 


be no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not 
14risen; and if Christ be not risen, vain is the message 
we proclaim, and vain the faith with which you heard 


15 it. 


Moreover, we are found guilty of false witness 


against God; because we bore witness of God that 
He raised Christ from the dead, whom He did not 


1 Literally, you are in the way of 
salvation, The words which follow 
(the words wherein, &c.) were joined 
(in our first edition) with preached in 
the preceding verse, according to Bill- 
roth’s view. But further consideration 
has led us to think that they may be 
more naturally made dependent on 
hold fast, as they are taken by De 
Wette, Alford, and others. 

2 So our Lord quotes Isa, liu. 12, in 
Luke xxii. 37. 

' 3 Tn the original it is the perfect, not 
the aorist : ‘ He is risen,’ not ‘ He wus 
raised,” or (more literally), He ts 
awakened, not He was awakened ; be- 
cause Christ, being once risen, dieth 


no more. But this present-perfect 
cannct here be retained in the Eng- 
lish. 

4 Among the ‘Scriptures’ here re- 
ferred to by St. Paul, one is the pro- 
pheey which he himself quoted in the 
speech at Antioch from Ps. xvi. 10. 

5 Can we imagine it possible that 
St. Paul should have said this without 
knowing it to be true? or without 
himself having seen some of these 
‘five hundred brethren,’ of whom the 
‘greater part’ were alive when he 
wrote these words? The _ sceptical 
(but candid and honest) De Wette 
acknowledges this testimony as con- 
clusive. 
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raise, if indeed the dead rise not. For if there be no xv. 16 
resurrection of the dead, Christ himself! is not risen. — 
And if Christ be not risen, your faith is vain, you 17 
are still in? your sins. Moreover, if this be so, they 18 
who have fallen asleep in Christ, perished when they 
died. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 19 
are of all men most miserable. But now, Christ is 20 
risen from the dead ; the first-fruits* of all who sleep. 
For since by man came death, by man came also the 21 
resurrection of the dead. For as, in Adam, all = 22 
ut 23 


4t2 


die, so, in Christ, shall all be raised to life. 


each in his own order ; Christ, the first-fruits ; after- 
wards they who are Christ’s at His appearing; finally, 24 
the end shall come, when He shall give up His king- 
dom to God His Father, having destroyed all other 


dominion, and authority, and power.* 


reign ‘till We hath put all enemies unter His feet.’ ® 


And last of His enemies, Death also shall be de- 26 


stroyed. For ‘ ®e hath put all things unter his fret.’6 27 
But in that saying, ‘ AU things ave put under Him,’ it 
is manifest that God is excepted, who put all things 


under Him. 


And when all things are made subject 28 


to Him, then shall the Son also subject Himself to 
Him who made them subject, that God may be all in 


all. 


Again, what will become of those who cause them- 
selves to be baptized for the Dead,’ if the dead never 


! This argument is founded on the 
union between Christ and His mem- 
bers: they so share-His life, that be- 
cause He lives for ever, they must live 
also; and conversely, if we deny their 
immortality, we deny His. 

? Because we ‘are saved’ from our 
sins ‘by His life.’ (Rom. v. 10.) 

3 On the second day of the feast of 
Passover a sheaf of ripe corn was offered 
upon the altar as a consecration of the 
whole harvest. Till this was done it 
was considered unlawful to begin reap- 
ing. Sce Levit. xxiii. 10, 11, and 
Joseph. Antig, iii. 10. The metaphor 
therefore is, ‘As the single sheaf of 
first fruits represents and consecrates 
all the harvest, so Christ’s resurrection 
represents and involves that of all who 
sleep in Him.’ It should be observed 
that the verb is not present asin A.V. ; 
but past; not is become, but became ; 
and that the best MSS. omit it. 

4 Compare Col. ii. 15; also Eph. i. 
21, 


> Ps. ex. 1 (LXX.). Quoted, and 
similarly applied, by our Lord Himself, 
Matt. xxii. 44. 

6 Ps. viii. 6, nearly after LXX. 
Quoted also as Messianic, Eph. i, 22, 
and Heb. ii. 8. See the note on the 
latter place. 

7 The only meaning which the Greek 
seems to admit here is a reference to 
the practice of submitting to baptism 
instead of some person who had died 
unbaptized. Yet this explanation is 
liable to very great difficulties. (1) How 
strange that St. Paul should refer to 
such a superstition without rebuking 
it! Perhaps, however, he may have 
censured it in a former letter, and now 
only refers to it as an argumentum ud 
homines. It has, indeed, been alleged 
that the present mention of it implies 
a censure; but this is far from evident. 
(2) If such a practice did exist in the 
Apostolic Church, how can we account 
for its being discontinued in the period 
which followed, when a magical efficacy 


For He must 25 
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rise again? Why then do they submit to baptism 


for the dead ? 


And I too, why do I put my life to hazard every 
3ihour? I protest by my! boasting (which I have 
[not in myself, but] in Christ Jesus our Lord) I die 
32daily. If I have fought (so to speak) with beasts at 
Hphesus,? what am I profited if the dead rise not ? 


33 ‘tet us eat and Drink, for to-morrow fe Vie.’ 3 Beware 


lest you be led astray; ‘Converse with evil men cor- 


34 rupts good manners.’ 4 


Change your drunken reyell- 


ings® into the sobriety of righteousness, and live no 
more in sin ; for some of you know not God; I speak 


this to your shame. 


But some one will say, ‘How are the dead raised 


36up? and with what body do they come?’ ® 


Thou 


fool, the seed thou sowest is not quickened into 


37 life till it hath partaken of death. 


And that which 


thou sowest has not the same body with the plant 
which will spring from it, but it is mere grain, of 


was more and more ascribed to the 
material act of baptism? Yet the prac- 
tice was never adopted except by some 
obscure sects of Gnostics, who seem to 
have founded their custom on this very 
passage. 

The explanations which have been 
adopted to avoid the difficulty, such as 
‘over the graves of the dead,’ or ‘in the 
name of the dead (meaning Christ),’ 
&c., are all inadmissible, as being con- 
trary to the analogy of the language. 
On the whole, therefore, the passage 
must be considered to admit of no satis- 
factoryexplanation. It alludes to some 
practice of the Corinthians, which has 
not been recorded elsewhere, and of 
which every other trace has perished. 
The reader who wishes to see all that 
can be said on the subject should con- 
sult Canon Stanley’s note. 

1 We read ‘our’ with Grieshach, on 
the authority of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. If ‘your’ be the true reading, 
it can scarcely be translated (as has 
been proposed) ‘my boasting of you. 
For though instances may be adduced 
(as Rom. xi. 31) when a possessive pro- 
noun is thus used objectively, yet they 
never occur except where the context 
renders mistake impossible. Indeed it 
is obvious that no writer would go out 
of his way to use a possessive pronoun 
in an unusual sense, when by so doing 
he would create ambiguity which might 
be avoided by adopting a usual form of 


expression. 

2 This is metaphorical, as appears 
by the qualifying expression translated 
in A.V., ‘after the manner of men.’ 
It must refer to some very violent op- 
position which St. Paul had met with 
at Ephesus, the particulars of which 
are not recorded. 

3 Isa, xxii. 13 (LXX.). 

4 St. Paul here quotes a line from 
The Thais, a comedy of Menander’s. 
The line had probably passed into a 
proverbial expression. We see, from 
this passage, that the free-thinking 
party at Corinth joined immoral prac- 
tice with their licentious doctrine ; 
and that they were corrupted by the 
evil example of tneir heathen neigh- 
bours. 

5 Not awake (as in A. V.), but cease 
to be drunken. And below, do not go on 
sinning (present). 

6 The form of this objection is con- 
clusive against the hypothesis of those 
who suppose that these Corinthians 
only disbelieved the Resurrection of the 
body; and that they believed the Resur- 
rection of the dead. St. Paul asserts 
the Resurrection of the dead ; to which 
they reply, ‘How can the dead rise tolife 
again, when their body has perished ?’ 
This objection he proceeds to answer, 
by showing that individual existence 
may continue, without the continuance 
of the material body. 
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wheat, or whatever else it may chance to be. But xv. 38 
God gives it a body according to His will; and to . 
every seed the body of its own proper plant. For alls9 — 
flesh is not the same flesh ;! [but each body is fitted 
to the place it fills]; the bodies of men, and of beasts, 
of birds, and of fishes, differ the one from the other. 
And there are bodies which belong to heaven, and 40 
bodies which belong to earth; but in glory the 
heavenly differ from the earthly. The sun is more 41 
glorious than the moon, and the moon is more glo- 
rious than the stars, and one star excels another in 
glory. So likewise is the resurrection of the dead ; 42 
[they will be clothed with a body fitted to their lot]; 
it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 
it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is 43 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a 44 
natural? body, it is raised a spiritual body; for as 
there are natural bodies, so there are also spiritual 
bodies.2 And so it is written, ‘ (he first man @dam 45 
was made a Iibing soul,’ * the last Adam was made a 
life-giving spirit. But the spiritual comes not till 4¢ 
after the natural. The first man was made of earthly 47 
clay, the second man was the Lord from heaven. As 4g 


44 


is the earthly, such are they also that are earthly; 
and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly; and as we have borne the image of the 49 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
But this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood > cannot 50 


1 Prof. Stanley translates ‘no flesh 
ts the same flesh,’.which is surely an 
untenable proposition, and moreover 
inconsistent with the context ; though 
the words of the Grek no doubt admit 
of such a rendering 

2 For the translation here, see note on 
ii.14, The reference to this of the fol- 
lowing ‘ soud’ (in the quotation) should 
be observed, though it cannot be re- 
tained in English. 

% The difference of reading does not 
materially affect the sense of this verse. 

4 Gen. ii. 7, slightly altered from 
LXX. The second member of the anti- 
thesis is not a part of the quotation. 

5 The importance of the subject jus- 
tifies our quoting at some length the 
admirable remarks of Dr. Burton (for- 
merly Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford) on this passage, in the hope 
that his high reputation for learning 
and for unblemished orthodoxy may 
lead some persons to reconsider the 


loose and unscriptural language which 
they are in the habit of using. After 
regretting that some of the early 
Fathers have (when treating of the 
Resurrection of the Body) appeared to 
contradict these words of St. Paul, Dr. 
Burton continues as follows :— 

‘It is nowhere asserted in the New 
Testament that we shall rise again with 
our bodies. Unless a man will say that 
the stalk, the blade, and the ear of corn 
are actually the same thing with the 
single grain which is put into the 
ground, he cannot quote St. Paul as 
saying that we shall rise again with 
the same bodies; or at least he must 
allow that the future body may only be 
like to the present one, inasmuch as 
both come under the same genus; i.e. 
we speak of human bodies, and we speak 
of heavenly bodies. But St. Paul’s words 
do not warrant us in saying that the 
resemblance between the present and 
future body will be greater than between 


<v.5L inherit incorruption. 


56 bictarp ?’3 
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inherit the kingdom of God, neither can corruption 


Behold, I declare to 


you a 


mystery ; we shall not! all sleep, but we shall all be 
52 changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the sound of the last trumpet ; for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
53and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 


on immortality. 


But when this corruptible is clothed with incor- 
ruption, and this mortal is clothed with immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying, which is 


written, ‘Beath ts swallowed up in bictory.’ 2 
55 Veath, Mohere ts thy sting ?’ 


‘® 


*@® grabe, where is thy 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength 


57 of sin is the law ;4 but thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory, through Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord; knowing that your labour is not in vain, in 


the Lord. 


a man anda star, or between a bird and 
a fish. Nothing can be plainer than the 
expression which he uses in the first 
of these two analogies, Thou sowest not 
that body that shall be (xv. 37). He 
says also with equal plainness, of the 
body, Jt is sown a natural body ; it is 
raised a spiritual body ; there is a na- 
tural body, and there 2s a spiritual body 
(ver. 44), These words require to be 
examined closely, and involve remotely 
a deep metaphysical question. In com- 
mon language, the terms Body and 
Spirit are accustomed to be opposed, 
and are used to represent two things 
which are totally distinct. But St. 
Paul here brings the two expressions 
together, and speaks of a spiritual body. 
St. Paul, therefore, did not oppose Body 
to Spirit; and though the looseness of 
modern language may allow us to do 
so, and yet to be correct in our ideas, it 
may save some confusion if we consider 
Spirit as opposed to Matter, and if we 
take Body to be a generic term, which 
comprises both. .4A body, therefore, in 
the language of St. Paul, is something 
which has a distinct individual ex~- 
istence. 


‘St. Paul tells us that every indi- 
vidual, when he rises again, will have 
a spiritual body: but the remarks which 


FF 


I bave made may show how different 
is the idea conveyed by these words 
from the notions which some persons 
entertain, that we shall rise again with 
the sanie identical body. St. Paul ap- 
pears effectually to preclude this notion, 
when he says, Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God’ (ver. 50; 
—Burton’s Lectures, pp. 429-431. 

1 The other reading (adopted by 
Lachmann) gives the opposite asser- 
tion, viz. ‘ we shall all sleep, but we shall 
not all be chunged.’ It is easy to under- 
stand the motive which might have led 
to the substitution of this reading for 
the other; a wish, namely, to escape 
the inference that St. Paul expected 
some of that generation to survive 
until the general resurrection. 

2 Isa. xxy. 8. Not quoted from the 
LXX., but apparently from the Hebrew, 
with some alteration, 

3 Hosea xiii. 14. Quoted, but not 
exactly, from LXX., which here differs 
from the Hebrew. 

4 Why is the law called ‘the strength 
of sin’? Because the Law of Duty, 
being acknowledged, gives to sin its 
power to wound the conscience ; in fact, 
a moral law of precepts and penalties 
announces the fatal consequences of 
sin, without giving us any power of con- 
quering sin. Compare Rom. vii. 7-li. 
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Concerning the collection for the saints [at Jeru- xvi. 1 
salem] I would have you do as I have enjoimed upon - 
the churches of Galatia. Upon the first day of the2 
week, let each of you set apart whatever his gains 
may enable him to spare; that there may be no col- 
lections when I come. And when I am with you, 3 
whomsoever you shall judge to be fitted for the trust, 

I will furnish with letters, and send them to carry 
your benevolence to J erusalem ; or if there shall seem 4 
sufficient reason for me also to go thither, they shall 
go with me. But I will visit you after I have passed 5 
through Macedonia (for through Macedonia I shall 
pass), and perhaps I shall remain with you, or even 6 
-winter with you, that you may forward me on my far- 
ther journey, whithersoever 1 go. For I do not wish 7 
to see you now for a passing ! visit; since I hope to 
stay some time with you, if the Lord permit. But Is 
shall remain at Ephesus until Pentecost, for a door is 9 
opened to me both great and effectual; and there are 
many adversaries [against whom I must contend]. Ifio 
Timotheus. Timotheus come to you, be careful to give him no 
cause of fear? in your intercourse with him, for he is 
labouring, as I am, in the Lord’s work. Therefore, 11 
let no man despise him, but forward him on his way 
in peace, that he may come hither to me; for I 
expect him, and the brethren with him. 

As regards the brother Apollos, I urged him 12 
much to visit you with the brethren [who bear this 
letter] ;* nevertheless, he was resolved not to come 
to you at this time, but he will visit you at a more 
convenient season. 

Be watchful, stand firm in faith, be manful and 13 

stout-hearted.* Let all you do be done in love. 14 
Stephanas, You know, brethren, that the house of Stephanas 5 15 
and Achaicus. were the first-fruits of Achaia, and that they have 

taken on themselves the task of ministering to the 
saints. I exhort you, therefore, on your part, to 16 
show submission towards men like these, and towards 
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Directions 
meernin; 
the collection 
for the Judean 
itians. 


St. Paul's 


future plans. 


Apollos. 


Exhortations. 


1 i.e, St. Paul had altered his origi- 
nal intention, which was to go from 
Ephesus by sea to Corinth, and thence 
to Macedonia. For this change of pur- 
pose he was reproached by the Judais- 
ing party at Corinth, who insinuated 
that he was afraid to come, and that 
he dared not support the loftiness of his 
pretensions by corresponding deeds (see 
2 Cor. i, 17, and x.1-12), He explains 


his reason for postponing his visit in 
2 Cor. i. 23. It was an anxiety to give 
the Corinthians time for repentance, 
that he might not be forced to use 
severity with them. 

* The youth of Timotheus accounts 
for this request. Compare 1 Tim. iy. 12 

3 See notes, p. 363 and p. 418. 

4 i.e. under persecution, 

5 See p. 313, 


1.17 all who work laboriously with them. 


23 


xv.] First Epistle to the Corinthians. AI? 
I rejoice in 

the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus, and Achai- 

cus, because they' have supplied all which you 

18 needed ; for they have lightened my spirit and yours.’ 

To such render due acknowledgment. 

The Churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and S#lutations 
19 Priscilla send their loving salutation in the Lord, Province of 
together with the Church which assembles at their — 

20 house. All the brethren here salute you. Salute one 


another with the kiss of holiness.3 


The salutation of me, Paul, with my own hand. autograph 
22 Let him who loves not the Lord Jesus Christ be ©" 
accursed. @be Lard cometh.4 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
24 My love be with you all in Christ Jesus.® 


In the concluding part of this letter we have some indication of 
the Apostle’s plans for the future. He is looking forward to a 
journey through Macedonia (xvi. 5), to be succeeded by a visit to 
Corinth (ib. 2-7), and after this he thinks it probable he may 
proceed to Jerusalem (ib. 3,4). In the Acts of the Apostles the 
same intentions® are expressed, with a stronger purpose of going to 
Jerusalem (xvi. 21), and with the additional conviction that after 
passing through Macedonia and Achaia, and visiting Palestine, he 
‘must also see Rome’ (ib.). He had won many of the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor and Ephesus to the faith: and now, after the 
prospect of completing his charitable exertions for the poor Chris- 


1 Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9, and Phil. ii. 
30. It cannot well be taken objectively, 
as ‘my want of you ;’ not only because 
‘my ’ would have been added, but also 
because the expression is used in eight 
passages by St. Paul, and in one by St. 
Luke, and the genitive connected with 
the word for ‘want’ is subjectively 
used in seven out of these nine cases 
without question, and ought therefore 
also to be so taken in the remaining 
two cases, where the context is not 
equally decisive. 

* Viz. by supplying the means of our 
intercourse. 

3 See note on |. ‘Thess. v- 25, 

4 Maran-Atha means ‘Tne Lord 
cometh,’ and is used apparently by St. 
Paul as a kind of motto: compare ‘ the 
Lord is nigh’ (Phil. iv. 5). Billroth 
thinks that he wrote it in Hebrew cha- 
racters, as a part of the autograph by 
which he authenticated this letter. See 


the Hebrew and Greek together at the 
end of this Chapter. Buxtorf (Lez. 
Chald. 827) says it was part of a Jewish 
cursing formula, from the ‘ Prophecy of 
Enoch’ (Jud. 14) ; but this view ap- 
pears to be without foundation. In 
fact, it would have been most incon- 
gruous to blend together a Greek 
word (ANATHEMA) with an Ara- 
maic phrase (MARAN ATHA), and 
to use the compound as a formula of 
execration. This was not done till (in 
later ages of the Church) the meaning 
of the terms themselves was lost. 

5 The ‘ Amen’ is not found in the 
best MSS. 

6 The important application made in 
the Hore Pauline of these coincidences 
between the Acts and Corinthians, and 
again of those referred to below between 
the Acts and Romans, need only be 
alluded to. 
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tians of Judea, his spirit turns towards the accomplishment of 
remoter conquests. Far from being content with his past achieve- 
ments, or resting from his incessant labours, he felt that he was 
under a debt of perpetual obligation to all the Gentile world.’ 
Thus he expresses himself, soon after this time, n the Epistle to 
the Roman Christians, whom he had long ago desired to see (Rom. i. 
10-15), and whom he hopes at length to visit, now that he is on 
his way to Jerusalem, and is looking forward to a still more distant 
and hazardous journey to Spain (ib. xv. 22-29). The path thus 
dimly traced before him, as he thought of the future at Ephesus, 
and made more clearly visible, when he wrote the letter at Corinth, 
was made still more evident * as he proceeded on his course. Yet 
not without forebodings of evil,’ and much discouragement,* and 
mysterious delays,’ did the Apostle advance on his courageous 
career. But we are anticipating many subjects which will give a 
touching interest to subsequent passages of this history. Important 
events still detain us in Ephesus. Though St. Paul’s companions ® 
had been sent before in the direction of his contemplated journey 
(Acts xix. 22), he still resolved to stay till Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8). 
A ‘great door’ was open to him, and there were ‘many adver- 
saries,’ against whom he had yet to contend. 


ANA@EMA — SAN 1D 


Anathema 


1 +T am a debtor both to Greeks and 
Barbarians, ~—Rom, i, 14. 

2 By the vision at Jerusalem (Acts 
xxiii. 11), and on board the ship 
(xxvii, 23, 24). 

3 Compare what he wrote to the 
Romans (Rom. xv. 30, 31) with what 
he said at Miletus (Acts xx. 22, 23), 
and with the scene at Ptolemais (ib, 
xxi. 10-14). 

4 The arrest at Jerusalem. 

° The two years’ imprisonment at 
Cesarea, and the shipwreck. 

§ See pp. 362, 3683, We have men- 
tioned there, in a note, the probability 
that Titus was one of those who went 


Maran- Atha.’ 


to Corinth with the First Epistle. See 
1 Cor. xvi. 11, 12; 2 Cor. xii. 18. We 
find that this is the view of Macknight. 
Transl, &c. of the Apost. Episiles, vol. i. 
p. 451. If this view is correct, it is in- 
eresting to observe that Titus is at first 
simply spoken of as ‘a brother,’—but 
that gradually he rises into note with 
the faithful discharge of responsible 
duties. He becomes eminently con- 
spicuous in the circumstances detailed 
below, Chap. XVII., and in the end he 
shares with Timothy the honour of as- 
sociating his name with the pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul. 
7 See note 4, p. 417, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Description of Ephesus.—Temple of Diana.—Her Image and Worship.—Poli- 
tical Constitution of Ephesus.—The Asiarchs.—Demetrius and the Silver- 
smiths.—Tumult in the Theatre—Speech of the Town-clerk.—St. Paul’s 
Departure. 


Tue boundaries of the province of Asia,! and the position of its chief 
city Ephesus,” have already been placed before the reader. It is 
now time that we should give some description of the city itself, with 
a notice of its characteristic religious institutions, and its political 
arrangements under the Empire. 

No cities were ever more favourably placed for prosperity and 
growth than those of the colonial Greeks in Asia Minor. They had 
the advantage of a coast-line full of convenient harbours and of a 
sea which was favourable to the navigation of that day; and, 
through the long approaches formed by the plains of the great west- 
ern rivers, they had access to the inland trade of the East. Two 
of these rivers have been more than once alluded to,—the Hermus 
and the Mzander.* The valley of the first was bounded on the 
south by the ridge of Tmolus; that of the second was bounded on 
the north by Messogis. In the interval between these two moun- 
tain ranges was the shorter course of the river Cayster.* A few 
miles from the sea a narrow gorge is formed by Mount Pactyas on 
the south, which is the western termination of Messogis, and by 
the precipices of Gallesus on the north, the pine-clad summits® of 
which are more remotely connected with the heights of Tmolus. 
This gorge separates the Upper ‘Caystrian meadows’® from a 


small alluvial plain’ by the sea. 


1p. 182. 

2 p. 368. 

3 See above, pp. 364, 368. 

4 See p. 368. 

5 ‘Our road lay at the foot of Gal- 
lesus, beneath precipices of a stupen- 
dous height, abrupt and inaccessible. 
In the rock are many holes inhabited by 
eagles ; of which several were soaring 
high in the air, with crows clamouring 
about them, so far above us as hardly 
to be discernible.’—Chandler, p. 111. 
Of another journey he says: ‘We rode 
among the roots of Gallesus, or the 
Aleman, through pleasant thickets 
abounding with goldfinches. The aérial 
summits of this immense mountain 
towered above us, clad with pines. 
Steep succeeded steep, as we advanced, 


Partly on the long ridge of Cores- 


and the path became more narrow 
slippery, and uneven... . the known 
sureness of foot of our horses being our 
confidence and security by fearful pre- 
cipices and giddy heights.—p. 103. 
For the Cayster and the site of Ephesus, 
see p. 107. The approach from Sardis, 
by which we suppose St. Paul to have 
come (see above, p. 364), was on this 
side: and part of the pavement of the 
road still remains. 

6 For the ‘ Asian meadow,’ see above, 
p. 183. 

7 The plain is said by Mr. Arundell 
to be about five miles long; and the 
morass has advanced considerably into 
the sea since the flourishing times of 
Ephesus. 
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sus, which is the southern boundary of this plain,—partly on the 
detached circular eminence of Mount Prion,—and partly on the 
plain itself, near the windings of the Cayster, and about the edge of 
the harbour,—were the buildings of the city. Ephesus was not 
so distinguished in early times as several of her Ionian sisters ;' and 
some of them outlived her glory. But, though Phoczea and Miletus 
sent out more colonies, and Smyrna has ever remained a flourishing 
city, yet Ephesus had great natural advantages, which were duly 
developed in the age of which we are writing. Having easy access 
through the defiles of Mount Tmolus to Sardis, and thence up the 
valley of the Hermus far into Phrygia,*—and again, by a similar 
pass through Messogis to the Meander, being connected with the 
great road through Iconium to the Euphrates,*—it became the 
metropolis of the province of Asia under the Romans, and the chief 
emporium of trade on the nearer side of Taurus. The city built 
by Androclus and his Athenian followers was on the slope of Cores- 
sus; but gradually it descended into the plain, in the direction of 
the Temple of Diana. The Alexandrian age produced a marked 
alteration in Ephesus, as in most of the great towns in the Hast ; 
and Lysimachus extended his new city over the summit of Prion as 
well as the heights of Coressus. The Roman age saw, doubtless, 
a still further increase both of the size and magnificence of the 
place. To attempt to reconstruct it from the materials which re- 
main, would be a difficult task,*—far more ditlicult than in the 
case of Athens, or even Antioch ; but some of the more interesting 
sites are easily identified. Those who walk over the desolate site of 
the Asiatic metropolis see piles of ruined edifices on the rocky sides 
and among the thickets of Mount Prion:* they look out from its 
summit over the confused morass which once was the harbour,® 
where Aquila and Priscilla landed ; and they visit in its deep re- 
cesses the dripping marble-quarries, where the marks of the tools 
are visible still.’ On the outer edge of the same hill they trace the 


1 The Ephesian Diana, however, was 4 A plan of the entire city, with a 


anita 


the patroness of the Phocean naviga- 
tors, even when the city of Ephesus 
was unimportant. 

2 In this direction we imagine St. 
Paul to have travelled. See above, 
p- 363. 

3 We have frequently had occasion 
to mention this great road. See pp. 
206-208, 363. It was the principal line 
of communication with the eastern pro- 
vinces; but we have conjectured that 
St. Paul did not travel by it, because it 
seems probable that he never was at 
Colosse.. See p. 364. A description of 
the route by Coloss and Laodicea will 
be found in Arundell’s Asia Minor. 
The view he gives of the cliffs of 
Colosse should be noticed. Though 
St. Paul may never have seen them, 
they are interesting as connected with 
Epaphras and his other conyerts. 


descriptive memoir, has been prepared 
by E. Falkener, Esq., Architect, but 
remains unpublished. 

® Hamilton’s Researches in Asia 
Minor, vol. ii-p. 23. Compare Chandler. 

§ «Even tke sea has retired from the 
scene of desolation, and a pestilential 
morass, covered with mud and rushes, 
has succeeded to the waters which 
brought up the ships laden with mer- 
chandise from every country..—Arun- 
dell’s Seven Churches, p. 27. Another 
occasion will occur for mentioning the 
harbour which was very indifferent. 
Some attempts to improve it were 
made about this time. 

7 Chandler. A curious story is told 
of the discovery of this marble. A 
shepherd named Pixodorus was feeding 
his flock on the hill: two of his rams 
fighting, one of them missed his anta- 
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enclosure of the Stadium,' which may have suggested to St. Paul 

many of those images with which he enforces Christian duty, in the 

first letter written from Ephesus to Corinth.? Farther on, and 
nearer Coressus, the remains of the vast Theatre* (the outline of the 
enclosure is still distinct, though the marble seats are removed) show 
the place where the multitude, roused by Demetrius, shouted out, for 
two hours, in honour of Diana.* Below is the Agora,® through 
which the mob rushed up to the well-known place of meeting. 
And in the valley between Prion and Coressus is one of the Gym- 
nasia,° where the athletes were trained for transient honours and a 
perishable garland. Surrounding and crowning the scene, are the 
long Hellenic walls of Lysimachus, following the ridge of Coressus.7 
On a spur of the hill, they descend to an ancient tower, which is 
still called the Prison of St. Paul.* The name is doubtless legend- 
ary: but St. Paul may have stood here, and looked over the city 
and the plain, and seen the Cayster winding towards him from the 
base of Gallesus.° Within his view was another eminence, detached 
from the city of that day, but which became the Mahomedan town 
when ancient Ephesus was destroyed, and nevertheless preserves in 


its name a record of another Apostle, the ‘disciple’ St. John. 


gonist, and with his horn broke a crust 
of the whitest marble. The Ephesians 
were at this time in search of stone 
for the building of their temple. The 
shepherd ran to his fellow-citizens with 
the specimen, and was received with 
joy. His name was changed into 
Evangelus (giver of glad-tidings), and 
divine honours were afterwards paid to 
him. 

1 See Chandler, who measured the 
area and found it 687 feet in length. 
The side next the plain is raised on 
vaults, and faced with a strong wall. 

2 1 Cor. ix. 24-27. 

3 *Of the site of the theatre, the 
scene of the tumult raised by Deme- 
trius, there can be no doubt, its ruins 
being a wreck of immense grandeur. I 
think it must have been larger than 
the one at Miletus, and that exceeds 
any I have elsewhere seen in scale, 
although not in ornament. Its form 
alone can now be spoken of, for every 
seat is removed, and the proscenium is 
a hill of ruins.—Fellows’ Asia Minor, 
p. 274. The Theatre of Ephesus is said 
to be the largest known of any that 
have remained to us from antiquity. 

4 Acts xix. Our second edition con- 
tains a view (from Laborde), com- 
bining the steps of the theatre with a 
general prospect towards the sea. Sce 
also the art. Hphesus in the Dict. of the 
Bible. ‘ 

5 The Agora, with its public build- 
ings, would naturally be between the 


hill-side on which the theatre and sta- 
dium stood, and the harbour. For the 
general notion of a Greek Agora, see 
the description of Athens. 

6 See an engraving of these ruins in 
the second volume of Jonian Anti- 
quities, published by the Dilettanti 
Society. 

7 © An interesting feature in these 
ruins is the Hellenic wall of Lysima- 
chus, ranging along the heights of 
Coressus. It extends for nearly a mile 
and three quarters, in a S.E. and N.W. 
direction, from the heights immediately 
to the S. of the gymnasium to the 
tower called the Prison of St. Paul, 
but which is in fact one of the towers 
of the ancient wall. . . . It is defended 
and strengthened by numerous square 
towers of the same character at unequal 
distances.’—Hamilton’s Researches, vol. 
ii. p. 26. An engraving of one of the 
gateways is given, p. 27. 

8 Hamilton, as above. 

9 «This eminence (a root of Coressus 
running out towards the plain) com- 
mands a lovely prospect of the river 
Cayster, which there crosses the plain 
from near Gallesus, with a small but 
full stream, and with many luxuriant 
meanders.’-—Chandler. 

10 Ayasaluk which is a round hill like 
Prion, but smaller. Its name is said 
to be a corruption of 6 dy:os @edAoyos, 
‘the holy Theologian. See p. 483, 
n. 4, 
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‘But one building at Ephesus surpassed all the rest in magnificence 
and in fame. This was the Temple of Artemis or Diana, which glit- 


tered in brilliant beauty at the head of the harbour, and was reckoned _ 


by the ancients as one of the wonders of the world. The sun, it 
was said, saw nothing in his course more magnificent than Diana’s 
Temple. Its honour dated from a remote antiquity. Leaving out 
of consideration the earliest temple, which was cotemporaneous 
with the Athenian colony under Androclus, or even yet more 
ancient, we find the great edifice, which was anterior to the Mace- 
donian period, begun and continued in the midst of the attention 
and admiration both of Greeks and Asiatics. The foundations were 
carefully laid, with immense substructions, in the marshy ground." 
Architects of the highest distinction were employed.? The quarries 
of Mount Prion supplied the marble.* All the Greek cities of Asia 
contributed to the structure ; and Croesus, the king of Lydia, him- 
self lent his aid. The work thus begun before the Persian war, 
was slowly continued even through the Peloponnesian war ; and its 
dedication was celebrated by a poet cotemporary with Euripides.* 
But the building, which had been thus rising through the space of 
many years, was not destined to remain long in the beauty of its 
perfection. The fanatic Herostratus set fire to it on the same night 
in which Alexander was born. This is one of the coincidences of 
history, on which the ancient world was fond of dwelling: and it 
enables us, with more distinctness, to pursue the annals of ‘ Diana 
of the Ephesians.’ The temple was rebuilt with new and more 
sumptuous magnificence. The ladies of Ephesus contributed their 
jewellery to the expense of the restoration. The national pride in 
the sanctuary was so great, that, when Alexander offered the spoils 
of his eastern campaign if he might inscribe his name on the build- 
ing, the honour was declined. The Ephesians never ceased to 
embellish the shrine of their goddess, continually adding new 
decorations and subsidiary buildings, with statues and pictures by 
the most famous artists. This was the temple that kindled the 
enthusiasm of St, Paul’s opponents (Acts xix.), and was still the 
rallying-point of Heathenism in the days of St. John and Polycarp. 
In the second century we read that it was united to the city by a 
long colonnade. But soon afterwards it was plundered and laid 
waste by the Goths, who came from beyond the Danube in the 
reign of Gallienus.® It sank entirely into decay in the age when 
Christianity was overspreading the Empire ; and its remains are to 
be sought for in medizval buildings, in the columns of green jasper 
which support the dome of St. Sophia, or even in the naves of 
Italian cathedrals.°® 

Thus the Temple of Diana of Ephesus saw all the changes of Asia 
Minor, from Croesus to Constantine. Though nothing now remains 
on the spot to show us what or even where it was, there is enough 


1 Pliny says that it was built in Metagenes. The building was com- 
marshy ground, lest it should be in- pleted by Demetrius and Peonius. 


jured by earthquakes. 3 See above, pp. 420, 421. 
2 The first architect was Theodorus + Timotheus. 
of Samos. He was succeeded by Cher- > Arundell’s Seven Churches, p. 46. 


siphon of Gnossus, then by his son 6 Ibid. p. 47. 
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in its written memorials to give us some notion of its appearance 
and splendour. The reader will bear in mind the characteristic 
style which was assumed by Greek architecture, aud which has 
suggested many of the images of the New Testament. It was quite 
different from the lofty and ascending form of those buildings which 
have since arisen in all parts of Christian Europe, and essentially 
consisted in horizontal entablatures resting on vertical columns. In 
another respect, also, the temples of the ancients may be contrasted 
with our churches and cathedrals. They were not roofed over for 
the reception of a large company of worshippers, but were in fact 
colonnades” erected as subsidiary decorations, round the cell which 
contained the idol, and were, through a great part of their space, 
open to the sky. The colonnades of the Ephesian Diana really con- 
stituted an epoch in the history of Art, for in them was first matured 
that graceful Ionic style, the feminine beauty of which was more 
suited to the genius of the Asiatic Greek than the sterner and 
plainer Doric, in which the Parthenon and Propylea of Athens were 
built. The scale on which the Temple was erected was magnificently 
extensive. It was 425 feet in length and 220 in breadth, and the 
columns were 60 feet high. The number of columns was 127, each 
of them the gift of a king; and 36 of them were enriched with 
ornament and colour. The folding doors were of cypress-wood ; 
the part which was not open to the sky was roofed over with cedar ; 
and the staircase was formed of the wood of one single vine from 
the island of Cyprus. The value and fame of the Temple were 
enhanced by its being the treasury, where a large portion of the 
wealth of Western Asia was stored up.° It is probable that there 
was no religious building in the world in which was concentrated a 
greater amount of admiration, enthusiasm, and superstition. 

If the Temple of Diana at Ephesus was magnificent, the image 
enshrined within the sumptuous enclosure was primitive and rude. 
We usually conceive of this goddess, when represented in art, as the 
tall huntress, eager in pursuit, like the statue in the Louvre. Such 
was not the form of the Ephesian Diana, though she was identified 
by the Greeks with their own mountain-goddess, whose figure we 
often see represented on the coins of this city. What amount of 
fusion took place, in the case of this worship, between Greek and 
Oriental notions, we need not inquire. The image may have been 
intended to represent Diana in one of her customary characters, as 
the deity of fountains ;° but it reminds us rather of the idols of the 
far East, and of the religions which love to represent the life of all 


1 See, for instance, Gal. ii. 9, Rev. iii. 
12, also 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; comparing what 
has been said above, p. 174. 

2 A friend suggests one parallel in 
Christian architecture, viz. the Atrium, 
er western court of St. Ambrogio at 
Milan, which is a colonnade west of the 
Church, itself enclosing a large oblong 
space not roofed over. 

3 A German writer says that the 
temple of the Ephesian Diana was 


what the Bank of England is in the 
modern world. 

4 Hence she is frequently represented 
as the Greek Diana on coins of Ephesus. 
Some of these are given in the larger 
editions. 

5 This is the opinion of Guhl, whose 
elaborate work on ancient Ephesus is 
referred to several times in our larger 
editions. 
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animated beings as fed and supported by the many breasts of 
nature.! The figure which assumed this emblematic form above, 
was terminated below in a shapeless block. The material was wood. 
A bar of metal was in each hand. The dress was covered with 
mystic devices, and the small shrine, where it stood within the 
temple, was concealed by a curtain in front. Yet, rude as the 
image was, it was the object of the utmost veneration. Like the 
Palladium of Troy,—like the most ancient Minerva of the Athenian 
Acropolis,#—like the Paphian Venus* or Cybele of Pessinus, * to 
which allusion has been made,—like the Ceres in Sicily mentioned 
by Cicero,®-—it was believed to have ‘fallen down from the sky’ 
(Acts xix. 35). Thus it was the object of the greater veneration 
from the contrast of its primitive simplicity with the modern and 
earthly splendour which surrounded it; and it was the model on 
which the images of Diana were formed for worship in other cities. 

One of the idolatrous customs of the ancient world was the use 
of portable images or shrines, which were little models of the more 
celebrated objects of devotion. They were carried in processions, 
on journeys and military expeditions,® and sometimes set up as 
household gods in private dwellings. Pliny says that this was the 
case with the Temple of the Cnidian Venus ; and other Heathen 
writers make allusion to the ‘shrines’ of the Ephesian Diana, which 
are mentioned in the Acts (xix. 24). The material might be wood, 
or gold, or ‘silver.’ The latter material was that which employed 
the hands of the workmen of Demetrius. From the expressions 
used by St. Luke, it is evident that an extensive and lucrative trade 
grew up at Ephesus, from the manufacture and sale of these shrines. 
Few of those who came to Ephesus would willingly go away without 
a memorial of the goddess, and a model of her temple; ‘ and, from 
the wide circulation of these works of art over the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and far into the interior, it might be said, with little 
exaggeration, that her worship was recognised by the ‘whole world’® 
(Acts xix. 27). 

The ceremonies of the actual worship at Ephesus were conducted 


1 The form of the image is described 


Loretto. See the Quarterly Review 
by Jerome: ‘Scribebat Paulus ad 


for Sept. 1853, and the Christian Re- 


Ephesios Dianam colentes, non hane 
venatricem, que arcum tenet atque 
succincta est, sed illam mzultimammiam, 
quam Greci ToAvnacmvy vocant.’— 
Proem. ad Eph, Representations in 
ancient sculpture are very frequent. 
The coin at the end of Chap. XIV. gives 
a general notion of the form of the 
image. 

2 See above in the description of 
Athens, pp. 275-277. 

3 See the description of Paphos 
above, p. 125. 

* See Herodian, as referred to above, 
p- 209. 

> Cie. in Verr. v. 187. To this list 
we may add, without any misrepre- 
sentation, the house of our Lady of 


membrancer for Ap. 1855. 

6 We may compare Cicero’s words of 
the Roman legionary eagle, Cat. i. 9. 

7 We cannot be sure, in this case, 
whether by the word used here is 
meant the whole temple, or the small 
shrine which contained the image. 
Perhaps its form is that represented on 
the first coin engraved in Mr, Aker- 
man’s paper in the Numismatic Chro- 
nicle, 

8 We find the image of the Ephesian 
Diana on the coins of a great number 
of other cities and communities, e.g. 
Hierapolis, Mytilene, Perga, Samos, 
Marseilles, &c, Tnscriptions might be 
quoted to the same effect. 
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H %IANOZEBAZTOZ EPEZINN BOYAH KA! 
O NEQKOPOZ AHMOZ KACIEPQZAN Efi 
AN@EYNATOY NEAOYKAIOY MPEIZKEINOY 
YHOIZAMENOY TIB. KA. ITAAIKOY TOY 
FPAMMATEQE TOY AHMOY. 


Inscription from Ephesus. See p. 426, n. 5. 


M. 1. AYP. AIONYZION TON IEPOKHPYKA 
KAI B AZIAPXON EK TON IAIQN T OA 
MOYNATIOZ IAOZEBAZTOZ O LFPAM- 
MATEY KAI AZIAPXHZAZ. 


Inscription from Ephesus. See p. 428, n. 3. 
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by the members of a twofold hierarchy. And here again we see 
the traces of Oriental, rather than Greek, influences.-The Megabyzi 

the priests of Diana, were eunuchs from the interior, under one at 
their head, who bore the title of high-priest, and ranked among the 
leading and most influential personages of the city. Along with 
these priests were associated a swarm of virgin priestesses conse- 
crated, under the name of Meliss, to the service! of the deity, 
and divided into three classes, and serving, like the priests, under 
one head. And with the priests and priestesses would be associated 
(as in all the great temples of antiquity) a great number of slaves, 
who attended to the various duties connected with the worship, 
down to the care of sweeping and cleaning the Temple. This last 
phrase leads us to notice an expression used in the Acts of the 
Apostles, concerning the connection of Ephesus with the Temple of 
Diana. The term ‘ Neocoros,’ or ‘Temple-sweeper’ (vewkopoc, xix. 35), 
originally an expression of humility, and applied to the lowest 
menials engaged in the care of the sacred edifice,” became after- 
wards a title of the highest honour, and was eagerly appropriated 
by the most famous cities. This was the case with Ephesus in 
reference to her national goddess. The city was personified as 
Diana’s devotee. ‘The title ‘ Neocoros’ was boastfully exhibited on 
the current coins. Even the free people of Ephesus was sometimes 
named ‘ Neocoros.’® Thus, the town-clerk could with good reason 
begin his speech by the question, —‘ What man is there that knows 
not that the city of the Ephesians is neocoros of the great goddess 
Diana, and of the image which came down from heaven ?’ 

The Temple and the Temple-services remained under the Romans 
as they had been since the period of Alexander. If any change had 
taken place, greater honour was paid to the goddess, and richer 
magnificence added to her sanctuary, in proportion to the wider 
extent to which her fame had been spread. Asia was always a 
favoured province,® and Ephesus must be classed among those 
cities of the Greeks, to which the conquerors were willing to pay 
distinguished respect.’ Her liberties and her municipal constitution 
were left untouched, when the province was governed by an officer 


1 These priestesses belonged to the 
class of ‘sacred slaves.’ This class of 
devotees was common in the great 
temples of the Greeks. Different opi- 
nions have been expressed on the cha- 
racter of those at Ephesus: but, know- 
ing what we do of Heathenism, it is 
difficult to have a favourable view of 
them. 

2 The term properly denotes ‘sweeper 
of the temple,’ and is nearly synony- 
mous with the Latin ‘dituus,’ or the 
French ‘sacristan.’ 

3 Primarily the term was applicable 
to persons, but afterwards it was ap- 
plied to communities, and more espe- 
cially in the Roman period. A city 
might be Meocoros with respect to 
several divinities, and frequently the 
title had regard to the deified emperor, 


4 See, for instance, that engraved 
at. the end of this chapter. A great 
number of these coins are described in 
Mr. Akerman’s paper, in the Vum, Chr, 

5 On the opposite page an inscrip- 
tion is given containing the words 
Neocoros, Proconsul, and Town-clerhk, 
The Proconsul is Peducius Priscinus, 
the Town-clerk is Tiberius Claudius 
Italicus. The other inscription is that 
which is mentioned below, p. 428, n. 3. 
There the Town-clerk is called Muna- 
tius, and he isalso Asiarch. It is worth 
while to observe that these are all Roman 
names. 

6 The circumstances under which 
this province came under the Roman 
power were such as to provoke no hos- 
tility. See pp. 183, 184. 

7 See p. 257. 
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from Rome. ‘To the general remarks which have been made before 
in reference to Thessalonica,! concerning the position of free or 
autonomous cities under the Empire, something more may be added 
here, inasmuch as certain political characters of Ephesus appear on 
the scene which is described in the sacred narrative. * 

We have said, in the passage above alluded to, that free cities 
under the Empire had frequently their senate and assembly. There 
is abundant proof that this was the case at Ephesus. Its old 
constitution was democratic, as we should expect in a city of the 
Tonians, and as we are distinctly told by Xenophon : and this con- 
stitution continued to subsist under the Romans. The senate, of 
which Josephus speaks,? still met in the Senate-house, which is 
noticed by another writer,* and the position of which was probably 
in the Agora below the Theatre. We have still more frequent 
notices of the demus or people, and its assembly.2 Wherever its 
customary place of meeting might be when legally and regularly 
convoked (évvdiw éxednoig, Acts xix. 39), the theatre® would be an 
obvious place of meeting, in the case-of a tumultuary gathering like 
that which will presently be brought before our notice. — 

Again, like other free cities, Ephesus had its magistrates, as 
Thessalonica had its politarchs (pp. 258, 259), and Athens its ar- 
chons. Among those which our sources of information bring 
before us, are several with the same titles and functions as in 
Athens.” One of these was that officer who is described as ‘ town- 
clerk’ in the authorised version of the Bible (ypapparedc, Acts xix. 
35). Without being able to determine his exact duties, or to decide 
whether another term, such as ‘Chancellor,’ or ‘ Recorder,’ would 
better describe them to us,* we may assert, from the parallel case of 
Athens,® and from the Ephesian records themselves, that he was a 
magistrate of great authority, in a high and very public position. 
He had to do with state-papers ; he was keeper of the archives ; he 
read what was of public moment before the senate and assembly ; 
he was present when money was deposited in the Temple; and 
when letters were sent to the people of Ephesus, they were officially 
addressed to him. Thus, we can readily account for his name 
appearing so often on the coins! of Ephesus. He seems sometimes 
to have given the name to the year, like the archons at Athens, or 
the consuls at Rome. Hence no magistrate was more before the 
public at Ephesus. His very aspect was familiar to all the citizens ; 


‘ See pp. 257-259, and compare Greek assemblies to meet in theatres, 


p. 225. we may refer to what Tacitus says of 
2 Ant, xiv. 10, 12, also 2, 5, and Vespasian at Antioch, Hist, ii. 80 3 also 
xvi. 6, 4, 7. 


to Joseph. War, vii. 3. 

7 For instance, besides the archons, 
strategi, gymnasiarchs, &c. 

8 In Luther’s Bible the term ‘ Canz- 


3 Ach, Tat. viii. 
+ See the allusion te the Agora above, 
p. 421. 


erste 


° In Josephus xiv. xvi. (as above) 
the senate and assembly are combined. 
We find Sos in inscriptions, and on 
coins, also éxcAnoia, The senate is 
sometimes called BovAi}, sometimes 
Yyepovata, 


6 For illustrations of the habit of 


ler’ is used, 

° There were several ypauparets at 
Athens. Some of them were state- 
officers of high importance. 

‘0 The first coin described in Mr. 
Akerman’s paper exhibits: to us the 
same man as apxcepeds and ypaxmareds. 
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and no one was so likely to be able to calm and disperse an angry 
and excited multitude. (See Acts xix. 35-41). ‘ ; 

Tf we turn now from the city to the province of which it was the 
metropolis, we are under no perplexity as to its relation to the 
imperial government. From coins and from inscriptions,’ from 
secular writers and Scripture itself (Acts xix. 38), we learn that 
Asia was a proconsular province.? We shall not stay to consider 
the question which has been raised concerning the usage of the 
plural in this passage of the Acts ; for it is not necessarily implied 
that more than one proconsul was in Ephesus at the time. But 
another subject connected with the provincial arrangements requires 
a few words of explanation. The Roman citizens in a province 
were, in all legal matters, under the jurisdiction of the proconsul ; 
and for the convenient administration of justice, the whole country 
was divided into districts, each of which had its own assize town 
(forum or conventus).4 The proconsul, at stated seasons, made a 
circuit through these districts, attended by his interpreter (for all 
legal business in the Empire was conducted in Latin),®° and those 
who had subjects of ligitation, or other cases requiring the observ- 
ance of legal forms, brought them before him or the judges whom 
he might appoint. Thus Pliny, after the true Roman spirit, in his 
geographical description of the Empire, is always in the habit of 
mentioning the assize-towns, and the extent of the shires which 
surrounded them. In the province of Asia he takes especial notice 
of Sardis, Smyrna, and Ephesus, and enumerates the various towns 
which brought their causes to be tried at these cities. The official 
visit of the proconsul to Ephesus was necessarily among the most 
important ; and the town-clerk, in referring to the presence of the 
proconsuls, could remind his fellow-citizens in the same breath 
that it was the very time of the assizes (adyopaio dyovra, Acts 
xix. 38).° 

We have no information as to the time of the year’ at which the 


It was also 


1 See, for instance, the coin, p. 433, 
and the inscription opposite p. 425. 

2 See the account of this province in 
Chap. VIIL., pp. 182-185. 

3 ¢There are deputies (proconsuls).’ 


It is enough to suppose that we have - 


here simply the generic plural, as in 
Matt. ii. 20. 
the word is in the singular. Some 
suppose that this was the time when 
the proconsulship was (so to speak) in 
commission under Celer and Adlius, as 
mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 1). 
A more probable conjecture is, that 
some of the governors of the neighbour- 
ing provinces, such as Achaia, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, Bithynia, Pamphylia, might 
be present at the public games. The 
governors of neighbouring provinces 
were in frequent communication with 
each other. See pp. 19, 20. 

4 Conventus was used both for the 
assize-town and the district to which 


In the Syriac version . 


its jurisdiction extended. 
used to denote the actual meeting for 
the assizes. 

5 See pp. 2 and 20. 

6 We are not, however, absolutely 
forced to assume that the assizes were 
taking place at this particular time. 
See the note of Canon Wordsworth, 
who gives the substance of the whole 
passage thus: ‘ Assize-days or court- 
days come round, and Proconsuls at- 
tend, before whom the cause may be 
tried” The phrase ¢yopaious [nuépas] 
dye is equivalent to Cesar’s conventus 
agere, and Cicero’s forum agere. We 
find the same Greek phrase in Strabo. 

7 We find Cesar in Gaul holding 
the conventus in winter; but this was 
probably because he was occupied with 
military proceedings in the summer, 
and need not be regarded as a precedent 
for other provinces. 
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Ephesian assizes were held. If the meeting took place in spring, 
they might then be coincident with the great gathering which took 
place at the celebration of the national games. It seems that the 
ancient festival of the United Ionians had merged into that which 
was held in honour of the Ephesian Diana.!_ The whole month of 
May was consecrated to the glory of the goddess; and the month 
itself received from her the name of Artemision. The Artemisian 
festival was not simply an Ephesian ceremony, but was fostered by 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of all the surrounding neighbourhood. 
As the Temple of Diana was called ‘the Temple of Asia,’ so this 
gathering was called ‘the common meeting of Asia.’* From the 
towns on the coast and in the interior, the Ionians came up with 
their wives and children to witness the gymnastic and musical 
contests, and to enjoy the various amusements, which made the 
days and nights of May one long scene of revelry. To preside over 
these games, to provide the necessary expenses, and to see that due 
order was maintained, annual officers were appointed by election 
from the whole province. About the time of the vernal equinox 
each of the principal towns within the district called Asia chose 
one of its wealthiest citizens, and, from the whole number thus re- 
turned, ten were finally selected to discharge the duty of Asiarchs.* 
We find similar titles in use in the neighbouring provinces, and read, 
in books or on inscriptions and coins, of Bithyniarchs, Galatarchs, 
Lyciarchs, and Syriarchs, But the games of Asia and Ephesus 
were pre-eminently famous ; and those who held there the office of 
‘Presidents of the Games’ were men of high distinction and 
extensive influence. Receiving no emolument from their office, but 
being required rather to expend large sums for the amusement of 
the people and their own credit,* they were necessarily persons of 
wealth. Men of consular rank were often willing to receive the 
appointment, and it was held to enhance the honour of any other 
magistracies with which they might be invested. They held for 
the time a kind of sacerdotal position ; and, when robed in mantles 
of purple and crowned with garlands, they assumed the duty of 
regulating the great gymnastic contests, and controlling the tumul- 
tuary crowd in the theatre, they might literally be called the ‘ Chief 
of Asia’ (Acts xix. 31), 


1 What the festival of Delos was for 
the islands, the Panionian festival was 
for the mainland. But Ephesus seems 
ultimately to have absorbed and con- 
centrated this celebration. These 
games were called Artemisia, Ephesia, 
and (Ecumenica. 

? We find this expressed on coins. 
In inscriptions the temple appears as 
“the temple of Asia.’ 

3 "Aciapya, Acts xix., translated 
‘Chief of Asia’ in the A. V. From 
what is said in Eusebius (H. #. iv. 15) 
of one Asiarch presiding at the martyr- 
dom of Polyearp, it has been-needlessly 
supposed that in this passage of the 
Acts we are to consider all but one to 


have been assessors of the chief Asi- 
arch, or else those to be meant who 
had held the office in previous years 
and retained the title, like the High 
Priest at Jerusalem. Among the 
Ephesian incriptions one is given 
opposite p. 425, containing the words 
Asiarch and Town-clerk. ‘ Twice Asi- 
arch’ appears on a coin of Hypressa, 
represented in Ak, Mum. Jil. p. 51. 

4 Compare the case of those whe 
discharged the state-services or litur- 
gies at Athens. Such was often the 
position of the Roman ediles: and 
the same may be said of the county 
sheriffs in England. 
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These notices of the topography and history of Ephesus, of its 
religious institutions, and political condition under the Empire, 
may serve to clear the way for the narrative which we must now 
pursue. We resume the history at the twenty-second verse of the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts, where we are told of a continued 
stay! in Asia after the burning of the books of the magicians.? 
St. Paul was indeed looking forward to a journey through Macedonia 
and Achaia, and ultimately to Jerusalem and Rome (ver. 21); and 
in anticipation of his departure he had sent two of his companions 
into Macedonia before him (ver. 22). The events which had pre- 
viously-occurred have already shown us the great effects which his 
preaching had produced both among the Jews and Gentiles.2 And 
those which follow show us still more clearly how wide a ‘ door ’4 
had been thrown open to the progress of the Gospel. The idolatrous 
practices of Ephesus were so far endangered, that the interests of 
one of the prevalent trades of the place were seriously affected ; and 
meanwhile St. Paul’s character had risen so high, as to obtain in- 
fluence over some of the wealthiest and most powerful personages in 
the province. The scene which follows is entirely connected with 
the religious observances of the city of Diana. The Jews? fall into 
the background. Both the danger and safety of the Apostle originate 
with the Gentiles. 

It seems to have been the season of spring when the occurrences 
took place which are related by St. Luke at the close of the nine- 
teenth chapter.° We have already seen that he purposed to stay at 
Ephesus ‘till Pentecost ;’7 and it has been stated that May was 
the ‘month of Diana,’ in which the great religious gathering took 
place to celebrate the games.® If this also was the season of the pro- 
vincial assize (which, as we have seen, is by no means improbable), 
the city would be crowded with various classes of people. Doubtless 
those who employed themselves in making the portable shrines of 
Diana expected to drive a brisk trade at such a time; and when 
they found that the sale of these objects of superstition was seriously 
diminished, and that the preaching of St. Paul was the cause of their 
merchandise being depreciated, ‘no small tumult arose concerning 
that way’ in which the new teacher was leading his disciples (ver. 
23). A certain Demetrius, a master-manufacturer in the craft, 
summoned together his workmen, along with other artisans who were 
occupied in trades of the same kind—(among whom we may 
perhaps reckon ‘Alexander the coppersmith’ (2 Tim. iv. 14), 
against whom the Apostle warned Timothy at a later period),—- 
and addressed to them an inflammatory speech. It is evident that 
St. Paul, though he had made no open and calumnious attack on the 
divinities of the place, as was admitted below (ver. 37), had said 
something like what he had said at Athens, that we ought not to 


1 < He himself stayed in Asia fora In the address at Miletus (xx. 19), 5 


season.’ Paul speaks especially of the tempta- 
2 Related above, Acts xix. 18-20. tions which befell him by the ‘lying in 
3 See Chap. XIV. wait of the Jews.’ 
4 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 6 vy, 21-41, 
5 Yet it seems that the Jews never 7 See the end of the preceding 
ceased from their secret machinations, — chapter. 8 See above. 
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suppose that the deity is ‘like gold or silver carved with the art 
and device of man’ (Acts xvii. 29), and that ‘they are no gods 
that are made with hands’ (ver. 26). Such expressions, added to the 
failure in the profits of those who were listening, gave sufficient 
materials for an adroit and persuasive speech. Demetrius appealed 


first to the interest of his hearers,! and then to their fanaticism.? — 


He told them that their gains were in danger of being lost—and, 
besides this, that ‘the temple of the great goddess Diana’ (to which 
we can imagine him pointing as he spoke*) was in danger of being 
despised, and that the honour of their national divinity was in 
jeopardy, whom not only ‘all Asia,’* but ‘all the civilised world,’° 
had hitherto held in the highest veneration. Such a speech could 
not be lost, when thrown like fire on such inflammable materials. 
The infuriated feeling of the crowd of assembled artisans broke out 
at once into a cry in honour of the divine patron of their city and 
their craft,—‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’® 

The excitement among this important and influential class of 
operatives was not long in spreading through the whole city.’ The 
infection seized upon the crowds of citizens and strangers; and a 
general rush was made to the theatre, the most obvious place of 
‘ assembly. On their way, they seem to have been foiled in the 
attempt to lay hold of the person of Paul,® though they hurried with 
them into the theatre two of the companions of his travels, Caius 
and Aristarchus, whose home was in Macedonia.'® A sense of the 
danger of his companions, and a fearless zeal for the truth, urged 
St. Paul, so soon as this intelligence reached him, to hasten to the 
theatre and present himself before the people ; but the Christian 
disciples used all their efforts to restrain him. Perhaps their anxious 
solicitude might have been unavailing'! on this occasion, as it was 
on one occasion afterwards, had not other influential friends inter- 
posed to preserve his safety. And now was seen the advantage 
which is secured to a righteous cause by the upright character and 
unflinching zeal of its leading champion. Some of the Asiarchs,’® 


1 See vv. 25, 26, 2 See ver, 27. 
3 See what is said above on the posi- 
tion of the Temple. It would probably 
be visible from the neighbourhood of 


to have happened as at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 5, 6), when the Jews sought 
in vain for Paul and Silas in the house 
of Jason, and therefore dragged the host 


ie edi to 


the Agora, where we may suppose 
Demetrius to have harangued the 
workmen, 

4 ver. 27. Compare vv. 10 and 26; 
also 1 Cor. xvi. 19. See pp. 370, 371. 

5 «The world,’ ver. 27. Compare the 
town-clerk’s words below, ver. 35. 

6 In an inscription which contains 
the words ypappareds and aréOvmaros, 
we find special mention of ‘the great 
goddess Diana before the city, and 
extracts might be given from ancient 
authors to the same effect. In illus- 
tration of this latter phrase, compare 
what has been said of the Lystrian 
Jupiter, p. 150. 

7 ver. 29. 8 See above, p. 42)- 

9 Something of the same kind seems 


and some of the other Christians before 
the magistrates. Perhaps the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla may have been a 
Christian home to the Apostle at Ephe- 
sus, like Jason’s house at Thessalonica. 
See Acts xviii. 18, 26, with 1 Cor. xvi. 
19 ; and compare Rom. xvi. 3, 4, where 
they are said to have ‘laid down their 
necks’ for St Paul’s life. 

10 The Greek word is the same in 
Acts xix. 29, and 2 Cor. viii. 19. See 
what is said above of these companions 
of St. Paul, p. 362. 

1 The imperfect (ver. 30) simply ex- 
presses the attempt. 

22 See Acts xxi, 13. 

13 For the office of the Asiarchs, see 
above, p. 428. 
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whether converted to Christianity or not, had a friendly feeling 
towards the Apostle; and well knowing the passions of an Ephesian 
mob when excited at one of the festivals of Asia, they sent an urgent 
message to him to prevent him from venturing into the scene of dis- 
order and danger.'' Thus he reluctantly consented to remain in 
privacy, while the mob crowded violently into the theatre, filling 
the stone seats, tier above tier, and rending the air with their con- 
fused and fanatical cries.? 

it was indeed a scene of confusion; and never perhaps was the 
character of a mob more simply and graphically expressed, than when 
it is said, that ‘the majority knew not why they were come to- 
gether’ (ver. 32). At length an attempt was made to bring the 
expression of some articulate words before the assembly. This 
attempt came from the Jews, who seem to have been afraid lest 
they should be implicated in the odium which had fallen on the 
Christians. By no means unwilling to injure the Apostle’s cause, 
they were yet anxious to clear themselves, and therefore they ‘ put 
Alexander forward’ to make an apologetic speech ° to the multitude. 
lf this man was really, as we have suggested, ‘Alexander the 
coppersmith,’ he might naturally be expected to have influence with 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen. But when he stood up and 
‘raised his hand ’* to invite silence, he was recognised immediately 
by the multitude as a Jew. It was no time for making distinctions 
between Jews and Christians ; and one simultaneous cry arose from 
every mouth, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians ;’ and this cry con- 
tinued for two hours. 

The excitement of an angry multitude wears out after a time, and 
a period of reaction comes, when they are disposed to listen to words 
of counsel and reproof. And, whether we consider the official position 
of the ‘Town-clerk,’ or the character of the man as indicated by 
his speech, we may confidently say that no one in the city was so 


Herod’s death at Cesarea. From the 
elevated position of the theatre at 
Ephesus, we may imagine that many 
of the seats must have commanded an 
extensive view of the city and the plain, 


1 ver. 31. The danger in which St. Paul 
was really placed, as well as other points 
in the sacred narrative, is illustrated 
by the account of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom. ‘ The proconsul, observing Poly- 


carp filled with confidence and joy, and 
his countenance brightened with grace, 
was astonished, and sent the herald to 
proclaim, in the middle of the stadium, 
“ Polycarp confesses that he is a Chris- 
tian.” When this was declared by the 
herald, all the multitude, Gentiles and 
Jews, dwelling at Smyrna, cried out, 
“ This is that teacher of Asia, the father 
of the Christians, the destroyer of our 
gods; he that teaches multitudes not 
to sacrifice, not to worship.” Saying 
this, they cried out, and asked Philip 
the Asiarch to let a lion loose upon 
Polycarp.’ Euseb. H. £. iv. 15. 

2 Some cried one thing and some 
another,’ ver. 32. An allusion has been 
made (p. 105) to the peculiar form 
of Greek theatres, in the account of 


including the Temple of Diana. 

5 Our view of the purpose for which 
Alexander was put forward will depend 
upon whether we consider him to have 
been a Jew, or a Christian, or a rene- 
gade from Christianity. It is most 
natural to suppose that he was a Jew, 
that the Jews were alarmed by the 
tumult and anxious to clear themselves 
from blame, and to show they had 
nothing to do with St. Paul. As a 
Jew, Alexander would be recognised as 
an enemy to idolatry, and naturally 
the crowd would not hear him. 

4 The phrase is not quite identical 
with that used of St. Paul (Acts xiii. 
16, xxi, 40), and of St. Peter (Acts xii. 
17). See the remarks already made 
on the former passage. 
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well suited to appease this Ephesian mob. The speech is a pattern 
of candid argument and judicious tact. He first allays the fanatical 


passions of his listeners by this simple appeal :' ‘Is it not known ~ 


everywhere that this city of the Ephesians is Neocoros of the great 
goddess Diana and of the image that came down from the sky?’ 
The contradiction of a few insignificant strangers could not affect 
what was notorious in allthe world. Then he bids them remember 
that Paul and his companions had not been guilty of approaching or 
profaning the temple,” or of outraging the feelings of the Ephesians 
by calumnious expressions against the goddess.* And then he turns 
from the general subject to the case of Demetrius, and points out 
that the remedy for any injustice was amply provided by the assizes 
which were then going on,—or by an appeal to the proconsul. And 
reserving the most efficacious argument to the last, he reminded them 
that such an uproar exposed the city of Ephesus to the displeasure 
of the Romans : for, however great were the liberties allowed to an 
ancient and loyal city, it was well known to the whole population, 
that a tumultuous meeting which endangered the public peace would 
never be tolerated. So, having rapidly brought his arguments to 
a climax, he tranquillised the whole multitude and pronounced the 
technical words which declared the assembly dispersed. (Acts xix. 
41.) The stone seats were gradually emptied. The uproar ceased 
(ib. xx. 1), and the rioters separated to their various occupations and 
amusements. 

Thus God used the eloquence of a Greek magistrate to protect 
His servant, as before He had used the right of Roman citizenship 
(p. 240), and the calm justice of a Roman governor (p. 329), And, 
as in the cases of Philippi and Corinth,*+ the narrative of St. 
Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus concludes with the notice of a deli- 
berate and affectionate farewell. The danger was now over. With 
gratitude to that Heavenly Master who had watched over his life 
and his works, and with a recognition of that love of his fellow- 
Christians and that favour of the ‘Chief of Asia,’ which had been 
the instruments of his safety, he gathered together the disciples 
(Acts xx. 1), and in one last affectionate meeting—most probably 
in the school of Tyrannus—he gave them his farewell salutations, 
and commended them to the grace of God, and parted from them 
with tears. 

This is the last authentic account which we possess,—if we 
except the meeting at Miletus (Acts xx.),—of any personal connec- 
tion of St. Paul with Ephesus ; for although we think it may be 
inferred from the Pastoral Epistles that he visited the metropolis of 
Asia again at a later period, yet we know nothing of the circum- 
stances of the visit, and even its occurrence has been disputed. The 
other historical associations of Christianity with this city are con- 
nected with a different Apostle and a later period of the Church. 
Legend has been busy on this scene of apostolic preaching and 
suffering. Without attempting to unravel what is said concerning 


1 For the Neocorate of Ephesus and fortunate. Wiclif has, more correctly, 
its notoriety, see above, p. 425. * sacrilegious.’ 


2 The rendering in the Authorised 3 ¢ Blasphemers of your goddess.’ 
Version, ‘robbers of churches,’ is un- 4 Acts xvi. 40, xviii. 18, 
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others who have lived and died at Ephesus,! we 

believe that the robber-haunts? in the sree eee ene 
witnessed some passages in the life of St. John, that he spent the 
last year of the first century in this ‘metropolis of the Asiatic 
Churches,’* and that his body rests among the sepulchres of Mount 
Prion. Here we may believe that the Gospel and Epistles were 
written, which teach us that ‘love’ is greater than ‘ faith and hope’ 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13) ; and here,—though the ‘ candlestick’ is removed 
according to the prophetic word (Rev. ii. 5),—a monument yet 
survives, in the hill strewn with the ruins of many centuries,‘ of him 


who was called ‘John the Theologian,’ 


because he emphatically 


wrote of the ‘ Divinity of our Lord.’ 


Coin of Ephesus. 


1 Jt is said that Timothy died at 
Ephesus, and was buried, like St. John, 
on Mount Prion. It has been thought 
better to leave in reverent silence all 
that has been traditionally said con- 
cerning the mother of our Blessed 
Lord. 

2 Huseb. HW. H. iii. 23, which should 
be compared with 2 Cor. xi. 26. See 
p- 129. 

3 Stanley’s Sermons, &c. on the Apo- 
stolic Age, p. 250. See the whole ser- 
mon, and the essay which follows it. 

4 Ayasaluk. Seeabove, p. 421,n. 10. 
For the meaning of the term ‘ Theolo- 
gian,’ or ‘ Divine,’ as applied to St. 
John, see Stanley’s Sermons, p. 271, 


5 From Ak. Vum. Til. p.55. This 
coin is peculiarly interesting for many 
reasons. It has a representation of the 
temple, and the portrait and name of 
Nero, who was now reigning; and it 
exhibits the words vewkopos (Acts xix. } 
and av@vmaros (ib.). The name of the 
Proconsul is Avyiola. It is far from 
impossible that he might hold that 
office while St. Paul was at Ephesus 
(i.e. from the autumn of 54 to the 
spring of 57). We learn from Seneca, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius, that a member 
of the same family was consul in the 
year 54, when Claudius died, and. Nero 
became emperor. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


St. Paul at Troas.—He passes over to Macedonia.—Canses of his Dejection— 
He meets Titus at Philippi— Writes the Second Epistle to the Corinthians.— 
Collection for the poor Christians in Judwa,—Liberality of the Macedonians. 
—Titus,—Journey by Illyricum to Greece. 


Arter his mention of the affectionate parting between St. Paul and 
the Christians of Ephesus, St. Luke tells us very little of the 
Apostle’s proceedings during a period of nine or ten months ;—that 
is, from the early summer of the year A.D. 57 to the spring of 
A.D. 58.1 All the information which we find in the Acts concerning 
this period, is comprised in the following words :—‘ He departed to 
go into Macedonia, and when he had gone over those parts, and had 
giwen them much exhortation, he came into Greece, and there abode 
three months.’? Were it not for the information supplied by the 
Epistles, this is all we should have known of a period which was, 
intellectually at least, the most active and influential of St. Paul’s 
career. These letters, however, supply us with many additional 
incidents belonging to this epoch of his life ; and, what is more 
important, they give us a picture drawn by his own hand of his 
state of mind during an anxious and critical season; they bring 
him before us in his weakness and in his strength, in his sorrow 
and in his joy ; they show the causes of his dejection and the source 
of his consolation. 

In the first place, we thus learn what we should, d priori, have 
expected,—that he visited Alexandria Troas on his way from 
Ephesus to Macedonia. In all probability he travelled from the one 
city to the other by sea, as we know he did * on his return in the 
following year. Indeed, in countries in such a stage of civilisation, 
the safest and most expeditious route from one point of the coast to 
another, is generally by water rather than by land ;‘ for the ‘perils 
in the sea,’ though greater in those times than in ours, yet did not 
so frequently impede the voyager, as the ‘perils of rivers’ and 
‘perils of robbers’ which beset the traveller by land. 

We are not informed who were St. Paul’s companions in this 


! The date of the vear is according 5 Except the small space from Troas 
to the calculations of Wieseler, of which to Assos by land, Acts xx. 13, 14. 
we shall say more when we come to the 4 At the same time it should be re- 


period upon which they are founded. 


[ membered that this was the most popu- 
The season at which he left Ephesus is 


é lous part of one of the most peaceful 
ascertained by St. Paul’s own words provinces, and that one of the great 


(1 Cor. xvi. 8) compared with Acts roads passed by Smyrna and Pergamus 
xx. 1. The time of his leaving Corinth between Ephesus and Troas. A de- 
on his return appears from Acts xx. 6. scription of the country will be found 

2 Acts xx, 1-3, *n Fellows’ Asia Minor, chap. i. and ii. 
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journey ; but as we find that Tychicus and Trophimus (both 
Ephesians) were with him at Corinth (Acts xx. 4) during the same 
apostolic progress, and returned thence in his company, it seems 
probable that they accompanied him at his departure. We find both 
of them remaining faithful to him through all the calamities which 
followed ; both exerting themselves in his service, and executing his 
orders to the last; both mentioned as his friends and followers, 
almost with his dying breath.! 

In such company, St. Paul came to Alexandria Troas. We have 
already described the position and character of this city, whence the 
Apostle of the Gentiles had set forth when first he left Asia to fulfil 
his mission,—the conyersion of Europe. At that time, his visit 
seems to have been very short, and no results of it are recorded ; 
but now he remained for a considerable time ; he had meant to stay 
long enough to lay the foundation of a Church (see 2 Cor. ii. 12), 
and would have remained still longer than he did, had it not been 
for the non-arrival of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth from 
Ephesus either with or soon after the First Epistle. The object of 
his mission? was connected with the great collection now going on 
tor the Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem, but he was also enjoined 
to enforce the admonitions of St. Paul upon the Church of Corinth, 
and endeavour to defeat the efforts of their seducers ; and then to 
return with a report of their conduct, and especially of the effect 
upon them of the recent Epistle. Titus was desired to come through 
Macedonia, and to rejoin St. Paul (probably) at Troas, where the 
latter had intended to arrive shortly after Pentecost ; but now that 
he was forced to leave Ephesus prematurely, he had resolved to 
wait for Titus at Troas, expecting, however, his speedy arrival. In 
this expectation he was disappointed ; week after week passed, but 
Titus came not. The tidings which St. Paul expected by him were 
of the deepest interest ; it was to be hoped that he would bring 
news of the triumph of good over evil at Corinth: yet it might be 
otherwise ; the Corinthians might have forsaken the faith of their 
first teacher, and rejected his messenger. While waiting in this 
uncertainty, St. Paul appears to have suffered all the sickness of 
hope deferred. ‘My spirit had no rest, because I found not Titus 
my brother.’* Nevertheless, his personal anxiety did not prevent 
his labouring earnestly and successfully in his Master’s service. 
He ‘published the Glad-tidings of Christ’* there as in other 
places, probably preaching as usual, in the first instance, to the 
Jews in the synagogue. He met with a ready hearing ; ‘a door 
was opened to him in the Lord.’*® And thus was laid the founda- 
tion of a Church which rapidly increased, and which we shall find 
him revisiting not long afterwards. At present, indeed, he was 
compelled to leave it prematurely ; for the necessity of meeting 


1 In the 2nd Epistle to Timothy. 
For Tychicus, see Acts xx. 4; Eph. vi. 
21; Col. iv.7; 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. iii. 
12. For Trophimus, see Acts xx. 4, 
Acts xxi. 29; 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

2 It is not impossible that Titus may 
have carried another letter to the Co- 


rinthians ; if so, it may be referred to 
in 2 Cor. ii. 3, and 2 Cor. viii. 8; pas- 
sages which some have thought too 
strong for the supposition that they 
only refer to the First Epistle. 
* 2 Cor. ii. 13. 
4 2 Cor. ii, 12, 


5 2 Cor, ui. 12. 
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Titus, and learning the state of things at Corinth, urged him 
forward. He sailed, therefore, once more from Troas to Macedonia 
(a voyage already described ' in our account of his former journey), 
and landing at Neapolis, proceeded immediately to Philippi.” __ 
We might have supposed that the warmth of affection with which 
he was doubtless welcomed by his converts here, would have 
soothed the spirit of the Apostle, and restored his serenity. For, 
of all his converts, the Philippians seem to have been the most 
free from fault, and the most attached to himself. In the Epistle 
which he wrote to them, we find no censure, and much praise ; and 
so zealous was their love for St. Paul, that they alone (of all the 
Churches which he founded) forced him from the very beginning to 
accept their contributions for his support. Twice, while he was at 
Thessalonica,? immediately after their own conversion, they had 
sent relief to him. Again they did the same while he was at 
Corinth,* working for his daily bread in the manufactory of Aquila. 
And we shall find them afterwards cheering his Roman prison, by 
similar proofs of their loving remembrance.° We might suppose 
from this that they were a wealthy Church ; yet such a supposition 
is contradicted by the words of St. Paul, who tells us that ‘in the 
heavy trial which had proved their stedfastness, the fulness of their 
joy had overflowed out of the depth of their poverty, in the richness 
of their liberality.’® In fact, they had been exposed to very severe 
persecution from the first. ‘Unto them it was given,’ so St. Paul 
reminds them afterwards,—‘in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.’* Perhaps, already 
their leading members had been prosecuted under the Roman law ® 
upon the charge which proved so fatal in after times, —of propagat- 
ing a ‘new and illegal religion’ (religio nova et illicita) ; or, if this 
had not yet occurred, still it is obvious how severe must have been 
the loss inflicted by the alienation of friends and connections ; and 
this would be especially the case with the Jewish converts, such 
as Lydia,® who were probably the only wealthy members of the 


community, and whose sources of wealth were derived from the 


1 See Chap. IX. 

2 Philippi (of which Neapolis was 
the port) was the first city of Macedonia 
which he would reach from Troas, 
See pp. 221-223. The importance 
of the Philippian Church would, of 
course, cause St. Paul to halt there for 
some time, especially as his object was 
to make a general collection for the 
poor Christians of Jerusalem. Hence 
the scene of St. Paul’s grief and anxiety 
(recorded, 2 Cor. vii. 5, as occurring 
when he came into Macedonia) must 
have been Philippi; and the same 
place seems (from the next verse) to 
have witnessed his consolation by the 
coming of Titus, So (2 Cor. xi. 9) we 
find ‘ Macedonia’ used as equivalent 
to Philippi (see note4). We conclude, 
therefore, that the ancient tradition 
(embodied in the subscription of 2 Cor,), 


according to which the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written from 
Philippi, is correct. 

3 Phil. iv. 16. And see below, p. 
468. 

4 2 Cor. xi. 9. The Macedonian con- 
tributions there mentioned must have 
been from Philippi, because Philippi 
was the only Church which at that 
time contributed to St. Paul’s support 
(Phil. iv. 15), 

5 Phil. iv. 16. 

6 2 Cor. viii. 2. 

7 Phil. i. 29. 

8 It must be remembered that Phi- 
lippi was a Colonia. 

% Lydia had been a Jewish proselyte 
before her conversion, [We cannot 
assume that she was a permanent. resi- 
dent at Philippi. See Acts xvi. 14, u.] 
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commercial relations which bound together the scattered Jews 
throughout the Empire. What they gave, therefore, was not out 
of their abundance, but out of their penury; they did not grasp 
tenaciously at the wealth which was slipping from their hands, but 
they seemed eager to get rid of what still remained. They ‘re- 
membered the words of the Lord Jesus how He said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ St.Paul might have addressed 
them in the words spoken to some who were likeminded with them: 
—‘Ye had compassion of me in my! bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have in heaven a better 
and an enduring substance.’ 

Such were the zealous and loving friends who now embraced their 
father in the faith; yet the warmth of their welcome did not dispel 
the gloom which hung over his spirit ; although amongst them? he 
found Timotheus also, his ‘beloved son in the Lord,’ the most 
endeared to him of all his converts and companions. The whole 
tone of the Second Epistle to Corinth shows the depression under 
which he was labouring ; and he expressly tells the Corinthians that 
this state of feeling lasted, not only at Troas, but also after he 
reached Macedonia. ‘When first I came into Macedonia,’ he says, 
‘my flesh had no rest ; without were fightings, within were fears.’ 
And this had continued until ‘God, who comforts them that are 
cast down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.’ 

it has been sometimes supposed that this dejection was oc- 
casioned by an increase of the chronic malady under which St. Paul 
suffered ;* and it seems not unlikely that this cause may have 
contributed to the result. He speaks much, in the Epistle written 
at this time from Macedonia, of the frailty of his bodily health 
(2 Cor. iv. 7 to 2 Cor. v. 10, and also 2 Cor. xii. 7-9, and see note 
on 2 Cor. i. 8); and, in a very affecting passage, he describes the 
earnestness with which he had besought his Lord to take from him 
this ‘thorn in the flesh,’—this disease which continually impeded 
his efforts, and shackled his energy. We can imagine how severe a 
trial to a man of his ardent temper such a malady must have been. 
Yet this alone would scarcely account for his continued depression, 
especially after the assurance he had received, that the grace of 


1 Or ‘on those in bonds, if we adopt 
the reading of the best MSS. See note 
on Heb. x. 34. 

2 This we infer because Timotheus 
was with him when he began to write 
the Second Epistle to Corinth (2 Cor. i. 
1), which (for the reasons mentioned 
in p. 436, n. 2) we believe to have been 
written at Philippi. Now Timotheus 
had been despatched on some commis- 
sion into Macedonia shortly before 
Easter, and St. Paul had then expected 
(but thought it doubtful) that he would 
reach Corinth and return thence to 
Ephesus; and that he would reach it 
after the reception at Corinth of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
xyi. 10,11). This, however, Timotheus 


seems not to have done; for it was 
Titus, not Timotheus, who brought to 
St. Paul the first tidings of the recep- 
tion of the First Epistle at Corinth 
(2 Cor. vii. 6-11). Also, had Timo- 
theus reached Corinth, he would have 
been mentioned, 2 Cor. xii. 18. Hence 
it would appear that Timotheus must 
have been retained in Macedonia. 

3 We need not notice the hypothesis 
that St. Paul’s long-continued dejection 
was caused by the danger which he in- 
curred on the day of the tumult in the 
theatre at Ephesus ; a supposition most 
unworthy of the character of him who 
sustained such innumerable perils of a 
more deadly character with unshrink- 
ing fortitude. 
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Christ was sufficient for him,—that the vessel of clay’ was not too 
fragile for the Master’s work,—that the weakness of his body would 
but the more manifest the strength of God’s Spirit.” The real 
weight which pressed upon him was the ‘ care of all the Churches ;’ 
the real cause of his grief was the danger which now threatened the 
souls of his converts, not in Corinth only, or in Galatia, but every- 
where throughout the Empire. We have already described the 
nature of this danger, and seen its magnitude : we have seen how 
critical was the period through which the Christian Church was now 
passing.* The true question (which St. Paul was enlightened to 
comprehend) was no less than this ;—whether the Cathoiie Church 
should be dwarfed into a Jewish sect; whether the religion of 
spirit and of truth should be supplanted by the worship of letter 
and of form. The struggle at Corinth, the result of which he was 
now anxiously awaiting, was only one out of many similar struggles 
between Judaism‘ and Christianity. These were the ‘fightin 
without’ which filled him with ‘fears within ;’ these were the 
agitations which ‘gave his flesh no rest,’ and ‘troubled him on 
every side.° 

At length the long-expected Titus arrived at Philippi, and 
relieved the anxiety of his master by better tidings than he had 
hoped to hear.® The majority of the Corinthian Church had sub- 
mitted to the injunctions of St. Paul, and testified the deepest 
repentance for the sins into which they had fallen. They had 
passed sentence of excommunication upon the incestuous person, 
and they had readily contributed towards the collection for the 
poor Christians of Palestine. But there was still a minority, whose 
opposition seems to have been rather embittered than humbled by 
the submission which the great body of the Church had thus yielded. 
They proclaimed, in a louder and more contemptuous tone than 
ever, their accusations against the Apostle. They charged him 
with craft in his designs, and with selfish and mercenary motives ; 
—a charge which they probably maintained by insinuating that he 
was personally interested in the great collection which he was 
raising. We have seen’ what scrupulous care St. Paul took to 


1 See-2 Cor. iv. 7. 

2 2 Cor. xii, 7-9. 

3 pp. 845-350. 

4 That the great opponents of St. 
Paul at Corinth were Judaising emis- 
saries, we have endeavoured to prove 
below: at the same time a complication 
was given to the struggle at Corinth 
by the existence of another element of 
error in the free-thinking party, whose 
theoretic defence of their practical im- 
morality we have already noticed. 

5 2 Cor, vii. 5. 

® Wieseler is of opinion that before 
the coming of Titus St. Paul had al- 
ready resolved to send another letter to 
the Corinthians, perhaps by those two 
brethren who travelled with Titus soon 
after, bearing the Second Epistle; and 


that he wrote as far as the 2nd verse 
of the 7th chapter of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians before the appear- 
ance of Titus. He infers this from the 
change of tone which takes place at 
this point, and from St. Paul’s return- 
ing to topics which, in the earlier por- 
tion of the Epistle, he appeared to have 
dismissed ; and from the manner in 
which the arrival of Titus is mentioned 
at 2 Cor. vii. 4-7. On this hypothesis 
some other person from Corinth must 
have brought intelligence of the first 
impression produced on the Corinthians 
by the Epistle which had just reached 
them ; and Titus conveyed the further 
tidings of their subsequent conduct, 
7 1 Cor. xvi. 3, Re 
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keep his integrity in this matter above every shade of suspicion ; 
and we shall find still further proof of this as we proceed. Mean- 
while it is obvious how singularly inconsistent this accusation was, 
in the mouths of those who eagerly maintained that Paul could be 
no true Apostle, because he did not demand support from the 
Churches which he founded. The same opponents accused him 
likewise of egregious vanity, and of cowardly weakness ; they de- 
clared that he was continually threatening without striking, and 
promising without performing ; always on his way to Corinth, but 
never venturing to come; and that he was as vacillating in his 
teaching as in his practice; refusing circumcision to Titus, yet 
circumcising Timothy ; a Jew among the Jews, and a Gentile among 
the Gentiles. 

It is an important question, to which of the divisions of the 
Corinthian Church these obstinate opponents of St. Paul belonged. 
From the notices of them given by St. Paul himself, it seems certain 
that they were Judaisers (see 2 Cor. xi. 22); and still further, that 
they were of the Christine section of that party (see 2 Cor. xi. 7). It 
also appears that they were headed by an emissary from Palestine 
(2 Cor. xi. 4), who had brought letters of commendation from some 
members of the Church at Jerusalem,! and who boasted of his pure 
Hebrew descent, and his especial connection with Christ Himself.” 
St. Paul calls him a false apostle, a minister of Satan disguised as a 
minister of righteousness, and hints that he was actuated by corrupt 
motives. He seems to have behaved at Corinth with extreme 
arrogance, and to have succeeded, by his overbearing conduct, in 
impressing his partisans with a conviction of his importance, and of 
the truth of his pretensions.* They contrasted his confident bearing 
with the timidity and self-distrust which had been shown by 
St. Paul.t And they even extolled his personal advantages over 
those of their first teacher ; comparing his rhetoric with Paul’s 
inartificial speech, his commanding appearance with the insignifi- 
cance of Paul’s ‘ bodily presence.’ * : 

Titus, having delivered to St. Paul this mixed intelligence of the 
state of Corinth, was immediately directed to return thither (in 
company with two deputies specially elected to take charge of their 
contribution by the Macedonian Churches),° in order to continue 
the business of the collection. St. Paul made him the bearer of 
another letter, which is addressed (still more distinctly than the 
First Epistle), not to Corinth only, but to all the Churches in the 
whole province of Achaia, including Athens and Cenchrew, and 
perhaps also Sicyon, Argos, Megara, Patree, and other neighbouring 
towns ; all of which probably shared more or less in the agitation 
which so powerfully affected the Christian community at Corinth. 
The twofold character’ of this Epistle is easily explained by the 


1 See 2 Cor. iii. 1. It may safely 3 See 2 Cor. xi. 18-20, and the note 
be assumed that Jerusalem was the there. ve 
head-quarters of the Judaising party, 4 1 Cor. ii. 3. 
from whence their emissaries were de- 5 2 Cor, x. 10, 16. ae eS 
spatched. Compare Gal. ii. 12 ; Acts 6 See notes on 2 Cor. viii. 18, sail he: 
xv. 1, and xxi. 20. 7 This twofold character parses es 
2 See 2 Cor. xi. 22, the whole Epistle ; it is incorrect to say 
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istence of the majority and minority which we have described in 
retorts chevas * Towards the former the Epistle overfiows 
with love; towards the latter it abounds with warning and menace. 
The purpose of the Apostle was to encourage and tranquillise the 
great body of the Church; but, at the same time, he was constrained 
¢o maintain his authority against those who persisted in despising 
the commands of Christ delivered by his mouth. It was needful, 
also, that he should notice their false accusations ; and that (un- 
deterred by the charge of vanity which they brought),’ he should 
vindicate his apostolic character by a statement of facts, and a 


threat of punishment to be inflicted on the contumacious. 


With 


these objects, he wrote as follows :— 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS? 


Salutation. PavL, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, i. 1 


and Timotheus the Brother, TO THE CHURCH 
OF GOD WHICH IS IN CORINTH, AND 
TO ALL THE SAINTS THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE PROVINCE OF ACHATA. 


Grace be unto you and peace, from God our 2 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Thanksgiving 
for his deliver- 
ance from 
great danger 
in Procon- 
sular Asia. 


(as has been often said) that the por- 
tion before chap. x. is addressed to the 
obedient section of the Church, and 
that after chap. x. to the disobedient. 
Polemical passages occur throughout 
the earlier portion also; see i. 15-17, 
Walid we De ec: 

1 It is a curious fact, and marks the 
personal character of this Epistle, that 
the verb for ‘boast’ and its derivatives 
occur twenty-nine times in it, and only 
twenty-six times in all the other Epis- 
tles of St. Paul put together. 

2 St. Paul has given us the following 
particulars to determine the date of 
this Epistle :— 

(1.) He had been exposed to great 
danger in Proconsular Asia, ie. at 
Ephesus (2 Cor. i.8). This had hap- 
pened Acts xix. 23-41. 

(2.) He had come thence to Troas, 
and (after some stay there) had passed 
over to Macedonia. This was the 
route he took. Acts xx, 1. 

(3.) He was in Macedonia at the 


Thanks be to God the Father of our Lord Jesus 3 
Christ, the father of compassion, and the God of all 
comfort, who consoles me* in all my tribulation, 4 


time of writing (2 Cor. ix. 2, the verb 
is in the present tense), and intended 
(2 Cor, xiii. 1) shortly to visit Corinth. 
This was the course of his journey, 
Acts xx. 2. 

(4.) The same collection is going on 
which is mentioned in 1 Cor. See 2 
Cor. viii. 6, and 2 Cor. ix. 2; and 
which was completed during his three 
months’ visit to Corinth (Rom. xv. 26), 
and taken up to Jerusalem immediately 
after, Acts xxiv. 17. 

(5.) Some of the other topics men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. are again referred to, 
especially the punishment of the inces- 
tuous offender, in such a manner as to 
show that no long interval had elapsed 
since the first Epistle. 

° For the translation here, see the 
reasons given in the note on i Thess. i. 
2. It is evident here that St. Paul 
considers himself alone the writer, since 
Timotheus was not with him during 
the danger in Asia; and, moreover, he 
uses ‘I’ frequently, interchangeably 


8 comfort. 


9 even of life. 
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thereby enabling me to comfort those who are in any 
affiiction, with the same comfort wherewith I am 


i. 5 myself comforted by God. For as the sufferings of 

- Christ! have come upon me above measure, so by 
Christ also my consolation is above measure multi- 
6 pled. But if, on the one hand, I am afflicted, it is 


for your consolation and salvation, (which works in 
you a firm endurance of the same sufferings which I 
also suffer ;? so that my hope is stedfast on your be- 


-7half;) and if, on the other hand, I am comforted, it 


is for your consolation,’ because I know that as you 
partake of my sufferings, so you partake also of my 


For I would have you know, brethren, 


concerning the tribulation which befell me in the pro- 
vince of Asia,* that I was exceedingly pressed down 
by it beyond my strength to bear, so as to despair 


Nay, by my own self I was already 


doomed to death; that I might rely no more upon 
myself, but upon God who raises the dead to life ; 


10 who delivered me from a death so grievous, and does 


yet deliver me; in whom I have hope that He will 


11 still deliver me for the time to come ; you also helping 


me by your supplications for me, that thanksgivings 
may from many tongues be offered up on my behalf, 
for the blessing gained to me by many prayers.® 


For this is my boast, the testimony of my 


con- Self-defence 
against accu- 


science, that I have dealt with the world, and above sation of 


double-deal- 


all with you, in godly honesty and singleness of mind,° ing. 


with ‘we’ (see verse 23); and when he 
includes others in the ‘ we’ he specifies 
it, as in verse 19. See, also, other 
proofs in the note on vi. 11. 

1 Compare Col. i. 24. 

2 This is the order given by the MS. 
authorities. 

3 Here we follow Griesbach’s text, 
on the authority of the Alexandrian 
and other MSS., and on grounds of 
context. 

4 Tt has been questioned whether 
St. Paul here refers to the Ephesian 
tumult of Acts xix.; and it is urged 
that he was not then in danger of his 
life. But had he been found by the 
mob during the period of their excite- 
ment, there can be little doubt that he 
would have been torn to pieces, or per- 
haps thrown to wild beasts in the 
Arena; and it seems improbable that 
within so short a period he should 
again have been exposed to peril of his 


life in the same place, and that nothing 
should have been gaid of it in the Acts, 
Some commentators have held (and 
the view has been ably advocated by 
Dean Alford) that St. Paul refers to a 
dangerous attack of illness. With this 
opinion we so far agree that we believe 
St. Paul to have been suffering from 
bodily illness when he wrote this 
Epistle. See the preliminary remarks 
above. St. Paul’s statement here that 
he was ‘self-doomed to death’ certainly 
looks very like a reference to a very 
dangerous illness, in which he had de- 
spaired of recovery. 

5 Literally, that from many persons 
the gift given to me by means of many 
may have thanks returned for it on my 
behalf. 

6 St. Paul here alludes to his oppo- 
nents, who accused him of dishonesty 
and inconsistency in his words and 
deeds. From what follows, it seems 
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t in the strength of carnal wisdom, but in the = 
seen of Gate wtate: For I write nothing else to 1. 13 
you but what you read openly,’ yea and what you 
acknowledge inwardly, and I hope that even to the - 
end you will acknowledge,” as some of you? have 14 
already acknowledged, that I am your boast, even as 
you are mine, in the day of the Lord Jesus.* 

And in this confidence it was my wish to come 15 
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Reason for the 
postponement 


of his visit to 
Corinth. 


first5 to you, that [afterwards] you might have a 
second benefit; and to go by you into Macedonia, 16 


and back again from Macedonia to you, and by you 
to be forwarded on my way to Judea. Am I accused 17 
then of forming this purpose in levity and caprice ? 
or is my purpose carnal, to please all, by saying at 
once both yea and nay ?® Yet as God is faithful, my 1s 
words to you are? no [deceitful] mixture of yea and 


nay. For when the Son of God, Jesus Christ, was 19 


proclaimed among you by us, (by me, I say, and 
Silvanus, and Timotheus,) in Him was found no 
wavering between yea and nay, but in Him was yea 


alone; for all the promises of God have in Him the 20 


yea [which seals their truth]; wherefore also through 
Him the Amen [ which acknowledges their fulfilment, | 


is uttered to the praise of God by our voice.* 


God is He who keeps both us and you stedfast to 
His anointed, and we also are anointed? by Him. 
And He has set His seal upon us, and has given us 92 


that he had been suspected of writing 
privately to some individuals in the 
Church, in a different strain from that 
of his public letters to them. 

1 The word properly means you read 
aloud, viz. when the Epistles of St. Paul 
were publicly read to the congregation. 
Compare 1 Thess. y. 27. 

2 There is a play upon the words 
here, which it is difficult in English to 
imitate. 

3 Compare chap. ii. 5, and Rom. xi. 25. 

4 i.e. the day when the Lord Jesus 
will come again. 

® i.e. before visiting Macedonia. See 
p. 375, note. 

6 This translation (the literal En- 
glish being, do I purpose my purposes 
carnally, that both yea, yea, and nay, 
nay, may be { found | with me) appears 
to give the full force, as much as that 
of Chrysostom: ‘or must I hold to the 
purposes which I have formed from 
fleshly fear, lest I be accused of’ chanoa- 


ing my yea into nay; which is advo- 
cated by Winer, but which does not 
agree with the context. 

7 We follow here Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and the best MSS. 

8 In the present edition we have 
adopted Lachmann’s reading. The 
Amen was that in which the whole 
congregation joined at the close of the 
thanksgiving, as described in 1 Cor. 
xiv.16. It should also be remembered 
(as Canon Stanley observes), that it is 
the Hebrew of ‘yea.’ 

® The commentators do not seem to 
have remarked here the verbal connec- 
tion. ['This has been noticed by Prof. 
Stanley, since the above was first pub- 
lished.|]_ The anointing spoken of as 
bestowed on the Apostles, was that 
grace by which they were qualified for 
their office. The ‘we’ and ‘us’ in 
verses 20, 21, and 22, include Silvanus 
and Timotheus, as is expressly stated 
verse 19, 


But 21 


xvi. | Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 


the Spirit to dwell in our hearts, as the earnest! of 
t. 23 His promises. But for my? own part, I call God to 
witness, as my soul shall answer for it, that I gave 
up my purpose’ of visiting Corinth because I wished 
24 to spare you. I speak not‘ as though your faith was 
enslaved to my authority, but because I desire to 
ii. 1 help your joy ;° for your faith is stedfast. But I de- 
2termined® not again’ to visit you in grief; for if I 
cause you grief, who is there to cause me joy, but 
3those whom I have grieved? And for this very 
reason I wrote® to you instead of coming, that I might 
not receive grief from those who ought to give me 
joy ; and I confide in you all that my joy is yours. 
4 For I wrote to you out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart, with many tears; not to pain you, but that 
you might know the abundance of my love. 
5 As concerns him® who has caused the pain, it is Pardon of the 

not me that he has pained, but some of you ;!° [ some, person. 
I say, | that I may not press too harshly upon all. 
6 For the offender?! himself, this punishment, which has 
been inflicted on him by the sentence of the ma- 
7 jority,!? is sufficient without increasing it. On the 
contrary, you ought rather to forgive and comfort 
him, lest he should be overwhelmed by the excess of 
g his sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you fully to restore 
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1 Literally, the earnest money, i.e. a 
small sum which was paid in advance, 
as the ratification of a bargain; a cus- 
tom which still prevails in many coun- 
tries. The gift of the Holy Spirit in 
this life is said by St. Paul to be the 
earnest of their future inheritance ; he 
repeats the expression 2 Cor. v. 5, and 
Eph. i. 14, and expresses the same 
thing under a different metaphor Rom. 
viii. 23. 

2 The ‘I’ here is emphatic. 

3 The A. V. ‘not yet’ is a mistake 
for ‘no longer.’ 

4 St. Paul adds this sentence to 
soften what might seem the magiste- 
rial tone of the preceding, in which he 
had implied his power to punish the 
Corinthians. 

5 ie. I desire not to cause you sor- 
row, but to promote your joy. 

6 This can scarcely mean for my own 
sake, as Billroth and others propose to 
translate it. 

7 This alludes to the intermediate 
visit which St. Paul paid to Corinth. 
See p. 375, note. 


8 i.e. the First Ep. Cor. 

9 Literally, ‘if any man has caused 
pain ;’ a milder expression, which would 
not in English bear so definite a mean- 
ing as it does in the Greek. 

10 Such is the meaning according 
to the punctuation we adopt. For the 
sense of one phrase, see chap. i. 14, and 
Rom. xi, 25. With regard to the sen- 
timent, St. Paul intends to say that 
not all the Corinthian Church had been 
included in his former censure, but only 
that part of it which had supported the 
offender ; and therefore the pain which 
the offender had drawn down on the 
Church was not inflicted on the whole 
Church, but only on that erring part 
of it. 

ll The expression is. used elsewhere 
for a definite offending individual. 
Compare Acts xxii. 22, and 1 Cor. y. 5. 
It is not adequately represented by the 
English ‘such a man.’ 

12 Not ‘many’ (A.V.); but the ma- 
jority. See, for the punishment, 1 Cor. 
v. 4. 
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him to your love. For the very end which I soughti. 9 ” 
when I wrote before, was to test you In this matter, | 
and leern whether you would be obedient im all _ 
things. But whomsoever you forgive, I forgive also;10 ~ 
for whatever! I have forgiven, I have forgiven on 

your account in the sight? of Christ, that we® may 11 
not be overreached by Satan ; for we are not ignorant 


of his devices. 


Cause of his 
leaving Troas. 


tidings of Christ, and a door was opened to me in the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit because I found not 13 
Titus my brother; so that I parted from them,* and 
came from thence into Macedonia. But thanks be to 14 
God who leads me on from place to place in the train 
of his triumph, to celebrate his victory over the 
enemies of Christ ;° and by me sends forth the know- 
ledge of Him, a steam of fragrant incense, throughout 
the world. For Christ’s is the fragrance® which I i5 
offer up to God, whether among those in the way ot 
salvation,’ or among those in the way of perdition ; 
but to these it is an odour of death, to those of life.® 


Defence of the 
manner in 
which he dis- 
charged his 
apostolic 
office, and its 
glory con- 


1 The best MSS. have the neuter 
not the masculine. 

2 Compare Proverbs viii. 830 (LXX). 
The expression is used somewhat dif- 
ferently in iv, 6. 

3 The we of this verse appears to 
include the readers, judging from the 
change of person before and after. 
They would all be ‘overreached by 
Satan’ if he robbed them of a brother. 

4 Namely, from the Christians of 
Troas. 

® The verb here used (which is mis- 
translated in A. V.) means to lead a 
man as a captive in a triumphal proces- 
ston; the full phrase means, to lead 
captive in a triumph over the enemies of 
Christ. The metaphor is taken from 
the triumphal procession of a victorious 
general. God _is celebrating His tri- 
umph over His enemies; St. Paul 
(who had been so great an opponent of 
the Gospel) is a captive following in 
the train of the triumphal procession, 
yet (at the same time, by a character- 
istic change of metaphor) an imeense- 
bearer, scattering incense (which was 


And [if some among you deny my sufficiency ], 
who then is sufficient for these things ? 
not profit (like most®) by setting the word of God to 
sale,!° but I speak from a single heart, from the com- 


For I seek 


always done on these occasions) as the 
procession moves on. Some of the 
conquered enemies were put to death 
when the procession reached the Capi- 
tol; to them the smell of the incense 
was ‘an odour of death unto death ;’ to 
the rest who were spared, ‘an odour of 
life unto life.’ The metaphor appears 
to have been a favourite one with St. 
Paul; it occurs again Col. ii. 15. 

6 Literally, Christ’s fragrance am I, 
unto God, 

7 Not ‘who are saved’ (A.V). See 
note on 1 Cor, i. 18. 

8 Literally, to these it is an odour of 
death, ending in death; to those an 
odour of life, ending in life. 

® The mistranslation ‘many’ (A.V.), 
materially alters the sense, He evi- 
dently alludes to his antagonists at 
Corinth ; see p. 439, and xi. 18. 

10 Literally, to sel? by retail, including 
a notion of fraud in the selling. Com- 
pare the similar imputations against 
iS Judaising adversaries in 1 Thess. 
ll. 3. 


When I had come to Troas to publish the Glad- 12 
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mand of God, as in God’s presence, and in fellowship {sted wita 


to commend myself? 


that of the 


Hi. 1 with Christ. Will you say that I am again beginning Mossic dis. 
Or think you that I need 


pensation, 


letters of commendation (like some other men) either 
2to you, or from you? Nay, ye are yourselves my 
letter of commendation, a letter written on! my heart. 
known and read? by all men; a letter? coming mani- 
Sfestly from Christ, and committed to my charge; 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God ; not upon tablets of stone,‘ but upon the fleshly 


4 tablets of the heart. 


But through Christ have I this 


5 confidence® before God ; not thinking myself sufficient 
to gain wisdom by my own reasonings,® as if it came 
from myself, but drawing my sufficiency from God. 

6 For He it is who has made me suffice for the minis- 
tration of a new covenant, a covenant not of letter, 
but of spirit; for the letter kills,7 but the spirit 

7 makes the dead to live. Yet if a glory was shed upon 
the ministration of the law of death, (a law written 
in letters, and graven upon stones, )® so that the sons 
of Israel could not fix their eyes on the face of Moses, 
for the glory of his countenance, although its bright- 

8 ness was soon to fade;* how far more glorious must 


9 the ministration of the spirit be. 


For if the minis- 


tration of doom had glory, far more must the minis- 


10 tration of righteousness abound in glory.!° 


Yea, 


that which then was glorious has no glory now, 
because of !! the surpassing glory wherewith it is 


11 compared. For if a glory shone upon that which was 


doomed to pass away, much more doth glory rest}? 


12 upon that which remains for ever. 


1 Tt is possible that in using the 
plural here St. Paul meant to include 
Timotheus; yet as this supposition 
does not agree well with the context, 
it seems better to suppose it used 
merely to suit the plural form of the 
pronoun. 

2 The paronomasia cannot well be 
here imitated in English. Compare i. 
14. 

3 Literally, being manifestly shown 
to be a letter of Christ conveyed by my 
ministration, 

4 Like the law of Moses. 

5 Viz. of his sufficiency. Compare ii. 
16 ; iii. 5, 6. 

$ Literally, to reach any conclusion 
by my own reason. 

7 For the meaning, compare Rom. 


Therefore, having 


vii. 9-11. 

8 Literally, if the ministration of 
death in letters, graven upon stones, was 
born in glory. 

9 See note on 1 Cor, ii. 6. 

10 The whole of this contrast be- 
tween the glory of the new and the 
old dispensations, appears to confirm 
the hypothesis that St. Paul’s chief 
antagonists at Corinth were of the 
Judaising party. 

1 Literally, For that which has been 
glorified in this particular, has not been 
glorified, because of the glory which sur- 
passes it. 

12 ‘Rest upon—Shine upon.’ The 
prepositions in the original give this 
contrast. 
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this hope, I speak and act without disguise ; and not iii. 1: 
like Moses, who spread a veil over his face, that' the 


sons of Israel might not see the end of that fading 
brightness. But their minds were blinded ; yea to this 14 


day, when they read in their synagogues? the ancient 
covenant, the same veil rests thereon, nor? can they 
see beyond it that the law is done away in Christ; 


but even now, when Moses is read in their hearing, a 15 
veil’ lies upon their heart. 
turns to the Lord, the veil is rent away.° 


Lord is the Spirit; and where the Spirit of the Lord 


abides, there bondage gives place to freedom ; and we Is 


all, while with face unveiled we behold in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are ourselves transformed con- 
tinually® into the same likeness ; and the glory which 
shines upon us’ is reflected by us, even as it proceeds 
from the Lord, the Spirit. 


Therefore having this ministration,® I discharge iv. 


it with no faint-hearted fears, remembering the 


merey which I° received. 


secret dealings of shame, I walk not in the paths of 
cunning, I!° adulterate not the word of God; but 
openly setting forth the truth, as in the sight of God, 
I commend myself to the conscience of all men. 


But if there be still a veil!! which hides my Glad- 3 


tidings from some who hear me, it is among those !? 


who are in the way of perdition ; whose unbelieving 4 


1 See Exod. xxxiv. 35. St. Paul 
here (as usual) blends the allegorical 
with the historical view of the passage 
referred to in the Old Testament. 

2 In their synagogues is implied in 
the term used here. Compare Acts 
xy. 21. 

3 We take the phrase absolutely ; 
literally, i¢ being not unveiled [i.e. not 
revealed to them] that it [the ancient 
covenant] is done away in Christ. 
‘Done away’ is predicated, not of the 
veil, but of the old covenant. Compare 
the preceding verse and verses 7 and 
HB 

4 Perhaps there may be here an 
allusion to the Tallith, which (if we 
may assume this practice to be as old 
as the apostolic age) was worn in the 
synagogue by every worshipper, and 
was literally a veil hanging down over 
the breast. See p. 137, and compare 
the note on 1 Cor. xi. 4. 

5 Alluding to Exod. xxxiv. 34, 
where it is said,‘ When Moses went 


in before the Lord, he rent away the 
veil.’ The most natural subject of the 
verb ‘ turn’ is ‘ heart.’ 

§ The tense is present. 

7 «From glory’ indicates the origin 
of this transformation, viz. the glory 
shining on us; ‘To glory,’ the effect ; 
viz. the reflection of that glory by us. 
For the metaphor, compare 1 Cor. xiii. 
12 and note. We observe in both pas- 
sages that even the representation of 
divine truth given us by Christianity 
is only a reflection of the reality. 

8 Viz. ‘the ministration of the 
Spirit.’ (iii, 8.) 

§ Viz. in his conversion from a state 
of Jewish unbelief. 

10 St. Paul plainly intimates here (as 
he openly states xi. 17) that some 
other teachers were liable to these 
charges. See also ii. 17, and the note. 

11 Tn the participle used here, thee 
is a reference to the preceding war‘ 
‘veil.’ 

12 Compare ii. 15, 16. 


But when their heart 16 
Now the 17 


I have renounced the 2 
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minds the God of this world ' has blinded, and shut 
out the glorious light of the Glad-tidings of Christ, 


iv. 5 who is theimage of God. For I proclaim not myself, 


but Christ Jesus as Lord and Master,? and myself 


6 your bondsman for the sake of Jesus. 


For God, 


who called forth light out of darkness, has caused 
His light to shine in my heart, that [upon others 
also] might shine forth the knowledge of His glory 
manifested in the face of Jesus Christ. 3 
7 But this treasure is lodged in a body of fragile ™gekness 


and in danger 


clay,4 that so the surpassing might [which accom- }i strength is 


plishes the work | should be God’s and not my own. 


from the 
ower of 
Christ, and 


sl am hard pressed, yet not crushed; perplexed, yet te hopeof 
9 not despairing ; persecuted, yet not forsaken ; struck 


10 down, yet not destroyed.5 


eternal life, 


In my body I bear about 


continually the dying of Jesus,® that in my body the 
11 life also of Jesus might be shown forth. For I, in 
the midst of life, am daily given over to death for 
the sake of Jesus, that in my dying flesh the life 
whereby Jesus conquered death? might show forth 


its power. 
12 


So then death working in me, works life ® in you. 


13 Yet having the same spirit of faith whereof it is 
written ‘ £ beliched, and therefore nit £ speak,’ 9 T also 


14 believe, and therefore speak. 


For I know that He 


who raised the Lord Jesus from the dead, shall raise 
me also by Jesus, and shall call me into His presence 
15 together with you; for all [my sufferings] are on 
your behalf, that the mercy which has abounded 
above them all, might call forth your thankfulness ; 
that so the fulness of praise might be poured forth 
to God, not by myself alone, but multiplied by many 


16 voices, !0 


1 See note on 1 Cor. i. 20. 

2 ¢Lord’ is the correlative of ‘slave’ 
here ; compare Eph. vi. 5. 

3 For the meaning of ‘shine forth,’ 
compare verse 4. 

4 The whole of this passage, from 
this point to chap. v. 10, shows (as we 
have before observed) that St. Paul 
was suffering from bodily illness when 
he wrote. See also chap. xii. 7-9. 

5 Observe the force of the present 
tense of all these participles, implying 
that the state of things described was 
constantly going on. 

6 ‘Lord’ is not found in the best 
MSS. The word translated ‘dying’ 
here (as Prof. Stanley observes) is 


Wherefore I faint not; but though my out- 


properly the deadness of a corpse ; as 
though St. Paul would say, ‘my body 
is no better than a corpse ; yet a corpse 
which shares the life-giving power of 
Christ's resurrection. 

7 Literally, ‘the life, as well as the 
death, of Jesus.’ 

8 Literally, while death works in me, 
life works in you, l.e. the mortal 
peril to which St. Paul exposed him- 
self was the instrument of bringing 
spiritual life to his converts. 

9 Ps. exvi. 10 (LXX.). 

10 The literal translation would be, 
that the favour which has abounded 
might, through the thanksgiving of the 
greater number, overflow to the praise 
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ward man decays, yet my inward man is renewed : 
from day to day. For my light afilictions, which iv. 1 
last but for a moment, work for me a weight of 
glory, immeasurable and eternal. Meanwhile I look 1s 
not to things seen, but to things unseen: for the 
things that are seen pass away; but the things that 

are unseen endure for ever. , Yea, I know that if the .1 
tent! which is my earthly house be destroyed, I 
have a mansion built by God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. And’ herein I groan 2 
with earnest longings, desiring to cover? my earthly 
raiment with the robes of my heavenly mansion.- (If3 
indeed I shall be found? still clad in my fleshly 
garment.) For we who are dwelling in the tent, 4 
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groan and are burdened; not desiring to put off our 
[earthly] clothing, but to put over it [our heavenly | 
raiment, that this our dying nature might be swal- 


lowed up by hfe. 


And He who has prepared me for 5 


this very end is God, who has given me the Spirit 


as the earnest of my hope. 


Therefore, I am ever of 6 


good courage, knowing that while my home is in the 
body, I am in banishment from the Lord (for 17 
walk by faith, not by sight). Yea, my heart fails 8 


me not, but I would gladly 
the body, and have my home with Christ.‘ 


of God. This takes the preposition as 
governing ‘ thanksgiving’ and the verb 
as intransitive ; and it must be remem- 
bered that this verb is used twenty- 
six times by St. Paul, and only three 
times transitively. If, however, we 
make it transitive here, the sense will 
be, might by means of the greater num- 
ber cause the thanksgiving to overflow, 
&c.; which does not materially alter 
the sense. Compare the similar senti- 
ment at chap. i. 11. 

1 The shifting tent is here opposed 
to enduring mansion; the vile body of 
flesh and blood, to the spiritual body 
of the glorified saint. 

» There is much foree in ‘clothe 
upon’ as distinguished from ‘clothe.’ 

3 Literally, ‘Jf indeed I shall be found 
clad, and not stripped of my clothing ? 
ic. ‘If, at the Lord’s coming, I shall 
be found still living in the flesh.” 
We know from other passages, that 
it was a matter of uncertainty with 
St. Paul whether he should survive to 
behold the second coming of Christ or 
not. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 15, and 1 


suffer banishment from 
There- 9 


Cor. xv.-51. So, in the next verse, 
he expresses his desire that his fleshly 
body should be transformed into a 
spiritual body, without being ‘un- 
clad’ by death. The metaphor of 
‘nakedness’ as combined with ‘tent’ 
seems suggested by the Oriental prac- 
tice of striking the tent very early 
in the morning, often before the 
travellers are dressed. So we read 
in M‘Cheyne’s account of his journey 
through the desert, ‘When morning 
began to dawn, our tents were taken 
down. Often we have found ourselves 
shelterless before being fully dressed.’ 
(Life of M‘Cheyne, p. 92.) It shoulda 
be observed that the original denotes 
simply dressed, clad, the antithesis to 
naked. Prof. Stanley’s translation, ‘in 
the hope that after having put on our 
heavenly garment we shall be found 
not naked, but clothed,’ involves a 
paralogism, being tantamount to say- 
ing, ‘in the hope that after having 
chothed ourselves we shall be found ta 
have clothed ourselves.’ 
4 Literally, the Lord. 


1] 


12 your consciences. 
own commendation,’ but that I may furnish 


13 possessions of the heart. 
14 God’s cause ; if sober, it is for yours. 


16 


17 carnal,? yet now it is no longer carnal. 


xvi. | 
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fore I strive earnestly that, whether in banishment 
v. 10or at home, I may be pleasing in His sight. For we 
must all be made manifest! without disguise before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that each may receive 
according to that which he has done in the body, 


either good or evil. 


_ Knowing therefore the fearfulness of the Lord’s 
judgment, though I seek to win men,’ 
uprightness is manifest in the sight of God; and 


His earnest- 
ee springs 
rom a sense 
my. of his respon- 
| sibility to 
Christ, whose 


yet 


hope also that it is manifested by the witness of commission he 


I write not thus to repeat my 


bears, and by 
union with 
tl his 

whole nature 
ou has been 


with a ground of boasting on my behalf, that you chased. 
may have an answer for those whose boasting is in 
the outward matters of sight, not in the inward 


For if I be mad,‘ it is for 


For the love 


of Christ constrains me, because I thus have judged,* 
15 that if one died for all, then all died [in Him]®; and 
that He died for all, that the living might live no 


longer to themselves, but to 
sakes, died and rose again.” 


Him, who, for their 


I® therefore, from henceforth, view no man 


earnally; yea, though once my view of Christ was 


Whosoever, 


then, is in Christ, is a new creation; his old bemg 
has passed away, and behold, all has become new. 
18 But all comes from God, for He it is who reconciled 
me to Himself by Jesus Christ, and charged me with 
19 the ministry of reconciliation ; for !° God was in Christ 


1 The translation in the Authorised 
Version is incorrect. 

2 He was accused by the Judaisers 
of ‘trying to win men,’ and ‘trying to 
please men.’ See Gal. i. 10, and the note. 

3 This alludes to the accusation of 
vanity brought against him by his an- 
tagonists; compare iil. 1. 

4 ie. if J exalt myself (his opponents 
called him beside himself with vanity), 
it is for God’s cause; if L humble my- 
self, it is for your sakes. ; 

® Or perhaps ‘J thus judged, viz. at 
the time of my conversion ~ if we 
suppose the aorist used in its strict 
sense. 

6 The original cannot mean all were 
dead (A. V.), but all died. The death 
of all for whom He died, was virtually 
involved in His death. 


7 The best commentary on the 14th 
and 15th verses is Gal. ii. 20. 

8 The pronoun is emphatic. 

9 We agree with Bilroth, Neander, 
and De Wette, that this cannot refer to 
any actual knowledge which St. Paul 
had of our Lord when upon earth ; it 
would probably have been ‘ Jesus’ 
had that been meant; moreover, the 
preceding phrase does not refer to 
personal knowledge, but to a carnal 
estimate. For other reasons against 
such an interpretation, see p. 53. 
St. Paul’s wew of Christ was carnal 
when he looked (like other Jews) for a 
Messiah who should be an earthly 
conqueror. 

10 ¢ To wit that,’ 
pleonastic. 


‘ because that,’ 
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reconciling the world to Himself, reckoning their sins 
no more against them, and having ordained me to 


speak the word of reconciliation. 


an ambassador for Christ, as though God exhorted 
you by my voice; in Christ’s stead I beseech you be 


ye reconciled to God. For Him who knew no sin, 21 


God struck with the doom of sin! on our behalf; 
that we may be changed into the righteousness of 


God in Christ. 


Him, I also exhort you, that the grace which you 


have received from God be not in vain. For he2 


saith : ‘£ habe Heard thee in anacceptable time, and in 


the Day of salbation habe E succoured thee.” 


Behold, 


now is the acceptable time, behold, now is the day 


of salvation. 


Vindication 
of the faith- 


For I take heed to give no cause of stumbling, lest 3 


fulness with | blame should be cast on the ministration wherein I 


which he ha 


discharged his serve ; but in all things | commend myself‘ as one 4 
who ministers to God’s service; in stedfast endurance, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in straitness of distress, 
in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, 5 
in sleepless watcnings, in hunger and thirst; in6 


duty, and ap- 
peal to the 
affection of his 
converts. 


purity, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in kindness, 
in [the gifts of] the Holy Spirit, in love unfeigned ; 


speaking the word of truth, working with the power 7 


of God, fighting with the weapons of righteousness, 


both for attack and for defence; through goods 


report and evil, through honour and through infamy ; 


counted as a deceiver, yet being true; as unknown 9 


[by men], yet acknowledged®> [by God]; as ever 
dying, yet behold I live; as chastened by suffering, 


yet not destroyed; as sorrowful, yet ever filled with 10 


joy; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, yet possessing all things. 


Corinthians, my ® mouth has opened itself to you 11 
freely,—my heart is enlarged towards you. You find 12 


no narrowness in my love, but the narrowness is in 


1 The word ‘sin’ is used, for the 
sake of parallelism with the ‘ right- 
eousness’ which follows. God made 
Christ ‘Sin,’ that we might be made 
‘ Righteousness.’ 

2 See note on 1 Cor. iii. 9. J also 
exhort refers to the preceding, as though 
God exhorted you. 

3 Tsa. xlix. 8 (LXX.) 

4 An allusion apparently to the 
‘commend myself’ and the ‘ commen- 


datory letters’ of iii. 1; as though he 
said, I commend myself, not by word, 
but by deed. [The stress is not on 
‘myself’ here, as in the former case. 
The order of the word shows this. 4, ] 
os For the meaning, see 1 Cor. xiii. 
§ Observe, as a confirmation of pre- 
vious remarks as to St. Paul’s use of the 
singular and plural pronouns, verses 11 
13; also vii. 2, 3, 4, 


. ctl haa 


Therefore, I amy. 2( 


~ 


Moreover, as working” together with vi. 1 


1.13 your own. 
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I pray you therefore in return for m 


affection (I speak as to my children), let your hearts 


be opened in like manner. 
14 


Cease to yoke yourselves unequally in ill-matched Exhortation 


0 the Anti- 


intercourse with unbelievers ; for what fellowship has Judaisin 


party (‘ the 


righteousness with unrighteousness? what communion spiritual’) to 


shun all fel- 


15 has hight with darkness? what concord has Christ lowship with 


with Behal? what partnership has a believer with an 


heathen 


16 unbeliever? what agreement has the temple of God 
with idols? For ye are yourselves a temple of the 


living God, as God said: 


“E will Mell in them, anv 


walk in them, and £ mill be their Gow, anv they shall be 
17 my people”! Wherefore, ‘ Come gut from among them 
and be pe separate, satth the Lord, anv touch not the 


is unclean thing, and £ will recefoe pou’? And ‘£ will 
be unto pou a father, and pe shall be my song and 


li. 1 Vaughters, saith the Lord Almighty.’ * 


Having there- 


fore these promises, my beloved, let us cleanse our- 
selves from every defilement, either of flesh or spirit, 
and perfect our holiness, in the fear of God. 


2 ‘Give me a favourable hearing. I have wronged satisfaction at 


the tidings 


no man, I have ruined® no man, I have defrauded no just brought 


by Titus from 


3man; I say not this to condemn you, [as though I Corinth: 
had myself been wronged by you,] for I have said 
before that I have you in my heart, to live and die 


4with you. 


1 Levit. xxvi. 11, 12 (according to 
LXX., with slight variations). 

2 Tsaiah lii. 11 (according to LXX., 
with alterations) ; the words ‘I will 
receive you’ not being either in the 
LXX. or the Hebrew there, though 
found in Ezek. xx. 34, 

3 This passage is not to be found 
exactly in the Old Testament, although 
2 Sam. vil. 14, and Jer. xxxi. 9, and 
xxxii. 88, contain the substance of it. 
St. Paul, as usual, quotes from me- 
mory. 

4 Tt is not impossible that the pre- 
ceding part of the Epistle may have 
been written, as Wheseler supposes, 
before the coming of Titus. See above, 
p. 438, n. 6. But the opening words of 
this section are obviously connected 
with verses 12, 13, of the preceding 
chapter. The section from vi. 14 to 
vii. 1 is entirely unconnected with 
what precedes and follows it. 

5 St. Paul appears frequently to use 
the original word in this sense (com- 
pare 1 Cor. iii, 17), and not in the 


Great is my freedom towards you, great 


ordinary meaning of corrupt. We 
may remark here, that there is no 
need to suppose these aorists used 
aoristically (as they would be in classi- 
cal Greek), since St. Paul constantly 
used the aorist for the perfect. Even 
those commentators who are most 
anxious to force upon the Hellenistic of 
the New Testament the nice observ- 
ance of this classical distinction, are 
obliged sometimes to give up their 
consistency and translate the aorist as 
perfect. In fact, the aorist is continu- 
ally joined with ‘now’ (eg. Matt. 
xxvi. 65; John xiii. 81; Rom. xi. 
31; Eph. iii. 5), which is of course de- 
cisive. It is not wonderful that there 
should be this ambiguity in the Helle- 
nistic use of Greek tenses, considering 
that in Latin the same tense has to 
serve the purpose both of aorist and 
perfect. See note on Rom. y. 5, [See 
note on Gal. ii. 10. This grammatical 
question is discussed in the Cambridge 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Phi- 


lology. 1.) 
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is my boasting of you; I am filled with the comfort 
which you have caused me; I have more than an 
overweight of joy, for all the affliction which has 


befallen me. When first I came into Macedonia my 
flesh had no rest, but I was troubled on every side; _ 
without were fightings, within were fears. But God, 6 
who comforts them that are cast down, comforted 
me by the coming of Titus; and not by his coming 7 
only, but by the comfort which he felt on your 
account, and the tidings which he brought of your 
longing for my love, your mourning for my reproof, 
your zeal for my cause; so that my sorrow has been 


turned into joy. For though I 


letter,! I do not regret it; but though I did regret it, 
(for I see that grief was caused you by that letter, 
though but for a season,) I now rejoice; not because g 
you were grieved, but because your grief led you to 
repentance ;? for the grief I caused you was a godly 
sorrow; so that I might nowise harm you [even 
For the work of godly sorrow 10 
is repentance not to be repented of, leading to salva- 
tion ; but the work of worldly sorrow is death. Con- 11 
sider what was wrought among yourselves when you 
were erieved with a godly sorrow; what earnestness it 
wrought in you, yea, what eagerness to clear your- 
selves from blame, what indignation,? what fear,‘ 
what longing,® what zeal,® what punishment of wrong. 
You have cleared yourselves altogether from every 


when I grieved you]. 


stain of guilt in this matter. 


although I wrote to [rebuke] you, it was not somuch 
to punish the wrong doer, nor to avenge him? who 
suffered the wrong, but that my earnest zeal for you 


in the sight of God mi 


ght be manifest to yourselves.§ 


This, therefore, is the ground of my comfort ; but® 


1 Viz. 1 Cor., unless we adopt the 
hypothesis that another letter had been 
written in the interval, according to 
the view mentioned p. 435, n. 2. 

3 The text of the whole passage, here 
adopted, is the same as that of Prof. 
Stanley, but punctuated differently. 

3 Indignation against the offender. 

4 Fear of the wrath of God. 

5 Longing for restoration to St. 
Paul’s approval and love. 

6 Zeal on behalf of right, and against 
wrong. 

7 Viz. the father of the offender. 
We need not be perplexed at his wife’s 


forming another connection during his 
lifetime, when we consider the great 


— 
vin}, 


grieved you in mys 


Know, therefore, that 12 


laxity of the law of divorcee among the’ 


Greeks and Romans. 

8 If we adopt the other reading (which 
transposes ‘ you and ‘us’), it will give 
the sense that your zeal for me might be 
manifested to yourselves; which might 
be perhaps another (though an obscure) 
way of saying, in order to bring out 
your zeal for me, so that you might all 
perceive how the majority felt for me. 


® The reading of the best MSS. gives 
this order. 
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besides my consolation on your account, I was beyond 
measure rejoiced by the joy of Titus, because his 
li. 14spirit has been refreshed by you all. For whatever 
boast of you I may have made to him, I have not 
been put to shame. But as all I ever said to you 
was spoken in truth, so also my boasting of you to 
15 Titus has been proved a truth. And his heart is 
more than ever drawn towards you, while he calls to 
mind the obedience of you all, and the fear and 
16 trembling ' wherewith you received him. I rejoice 
that in all things you give me ground for courage. 
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iii.1 I desire, brethren, to make known to you the Exptanations 
manifestation of God’s grace, which has been given nee es 
2in3 the churches of Macedonia. For in the heavy forthe poor” 
trial which has proved their stedfastness, the fulness Serussiem.!" 
of their joy has overflowed, out of the depth of their 
3 poverty, in the richness of their liberality.4 They 
have given (I bear them witness) not only according 
to their means, but beyond their means, and that of 
4 their own free will; for they besought me with much 
entreaty that they might bear their part ® in the grace 
5of ministering to the saints. And far beyond my 
hope, they gave their very selves to the Lord first, and 
6 to me also by the willof God. So that I have desired 
Titus [to revisit you], that as he caused you to begin 
this work before, so he may lead you to finish it, 
7 that this grace may not be wanting ® in you; but that, 
as you abound in all gifts, in faith and utterance, 
and knowledge, and earnest zeal, and in the love 
which joins’ your hearts with mine, so you may 
s abound in this grace also. I say not this by way of 
command; but by the zeal of others I would prove 
9 the reality of your love. For you know the grace of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, how, 


1 For the meaning of this phrase, 
see 1 Cor, ii. 3. 

2 The great importance attached by 
St. Paul to this collection, as mani- 
fested in the present section of this 
Epistle, may be explained not merely 
by his desire to fulfil his share of the 
agreement mentioned, Gal. ii. 10, but 
also by his hope that such a practical 
proof of love would reconcile the Ju- 
daising Christians at Jerusalem to 
himself and his Gentile converts. See 
the conclusion of our preceding chapter. 

3 The original here cannot mean 


though He was rich, 


“bestowed on’ (A. V.). 

4 See note on 2 Cor. ix. 11. 

5 The omission here is required by 
the best MSS. 

6 Literally, thes grace as well as other 
graces. 

7 If we follow the Received Text, 
this is literally, the love which springs 
Srom you and dwells in me; if with 
Lachmann’s text we transpose the 
pronouns, it will be the love which I 
have awakened in your hearts. [Lach- 
mann’s second edition returns to the 
Received Text. u.] 
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yet for our sakes He became poor, that you, by His 


poverty might be made rich. And I give you my viti.10 
advice in this matter ; 


for it becomes you to do thus, 


inasmuch as you began not only the contribution, 
but the purpose of making it before others,’ in the 
year which is passed. Now, therefore, fulfil your 11 
purpose by your deeds, that as you then showed your 
readiness of will, so now you may finish the work, 


according to your means. 


For if there be a willing 12 


mind, the? gift is acceptable when measured by the 
giver’s power, and needs not to go beyond. Nor [is 13 
this collection made] that others may be eased, and 
you distressed, but to make your burdens equal, that 14 
- as now your abundance supplies their need, your own 
need may [at another time] be relieved in equal 
measure by their abundance, as it is written,—‘ We 15 


that gathered much 


gathered little hav no lack.’ 3 


Hat nothing ober; and he that 
But, thanks be to God, 16 


by whose gift the heart of Titus has the same zeal _ 
as my own on your behalf; for he not only has con- 17 
sented to my desire, but is himself very zealous in the 


matter, and departs 4 to you of his own accord. Andis 


I have sent as his companion the brother who is with 
him, whose praise in publishing the Glad-tidings ° is 


spread throughout all the churches; who has more- 19 


over been chosen by the churches [of Macedonia] to 
accompany me in my journey (when I bear this gift, 
which I have undertaken to administer) ; that the 
Lord might be glorified, and that ® I might undertake 


the task with more good will. 


For I guard myself 20 


against all suspicion which might be cast upon me 


1 «Becan before; viz. before the Ma- 
cedonian churches. The meaning is, 
that the Corinthians had been the first 
not ouly to make the collection, but to 
propose it. 

2 Literally, it is acceptable according 
to that which it possesses, not that which 
it possesses not. 

3 Exodus xvi. 18, quoted according 
to LXX. The subject is the gathering 
of the manna. 

4 The tense in the original is past, 
because the act is looked upon, accord- 
ing to the classical idiom, from the 
position of the reader. 

5 The word here cannot refer, as 
some have imagined, to a written Gos- 
pel; it is of constant occurrence in the 
New Testament (occurring sixty times 
in St. Paul’s writings, and sixteen times 


in the other books), but never once in 
the supposed sense. Who the deputy 
here mentioned was, we have no means 
of ascertaining. Probably, however, 
he was either Luke (Acts xx. 6), or 
one of those, not Macedonians (ix. 4), 
mentioned Acts xx. 4; and possibly 
may have been Trophimus. See Acts 
xxi. 29, We may notice the coincidence 
between the phrase here and in Acts 
xix. 29. 

& The reading of the best MSS. gives 
the sense as follows,—to promote my 
willingness of mind, i.e. to render me 
more willing to undertake the adminis- 
tration of the alms, whioh St. Paul 
would have been unwilling to do with- 
out coadjutors elected by the contri- 
butors, lest he should incur unworthy 
suspicions, 
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in my administration of this bounty with which J 
i.2l1am charged; being ‘probitent of good report’ not; 
only ‘tw the sight of the Lord,’ but also ‘in the sight 
22m men.’?! The brother? whom I have sent likewise 
with them, is one whom I have put to the proof in 
many trials, and found always zealous in the work, 
but who is now yet more zealous from the full trust 
23 which he has in you. Concerning Titus, then (on 
the one hand), he is partner of my lot, and fellow- 
labourer with me for your good; concerning our 
brethren (on the other hand), they are ambassadors 
of the churches—a manifestation of the glory of 
24 Christ. Show them, therefore, the proof of your 
love, and justify my boasting on your behalf, in the 
ix. 1 sight of the churches? For of your ministration to 
the saints [at Jerusalem | it is needless that I should 
2write to you, since I know the forwardness of your 
mind, and boast of it to the Macedonians on your 
behalf, saying that Achaia has been ready ever since 
last year, and the knowledge of your zeal has roused 
.8the most of them. But I have sent the brethren,’ 
lest my report of you in this matter should be turned 
into an empty boast; that you may be truly ready, as 
4I declared you to be. lest perchance the Mace- 
donians who may come with me to visit you, should 
find you not yet ready, and so shame should fall upon 
me (for I will not say upon you) in this ground of my 

5 boasting.® Therefore, I thought it needful to desire 
these brethren to visit you before my coming, and to 
arrange beforehand the completion of this bounty 
which you before promised to have in readiness; so 

it be really given by your bounty, not wrung from 

6 your coyetousness. But remember, he® who sows 
sparingly shall reap sparingly; and he who sows 

7 bountifully, shall reap bountifully. Let each do ac- 
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1 The quotation is from Prov. iii. 4 
(LXX.), cited also Rom. xii. 17. 

2 There is even less to guide us in 
our conjectures as to the person here 
indicated, than in the case of the other 
deputy mentioned above. Here, also, 
the emissary was elected by some of the 
Churehes who had contributed to the 
collection. He may have been either 
Luke, Gaius, T'ychicus, or Trophimus 
(Acts xx. 4). 

3 «To them’ is contrasted with ‘ to 
the saints ’ in the following verse ; the 
connection being Show kindness to the 
deputies ; for as to the collection, I need 


not ask you to show zeal for that, &e, 
The ‘and’ in the last clause is omitted 
by all the best MSS. 

4 Viz. Titus and the other two. 

5 Literally, the word means, the 
groundwork on which some superstruc- 
ture is founded. His appeal to the 
Macedonians was grounded on this 
readiness of the Corinthians. If (with 
the best MSS.) we omit ‘of my boast- 
ing,’ the meaning will be unaltered. 
Compare xi. 17, and note on Heb, iii. 
14, 

6 The same expression occurs Gal. 
vi. 7. 
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cording to the free choice of his heart; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity; for ‘Gov lobeth a cheerful 


giber.’ | 


measure of all good gifts, that all your wants of every 
kind may be supplied at all times, and you may give 


of your abundance to every good work. As it is9 


written,—‘ The goov man hath scattered abroad, he 
hath qtben to the poor ; dis rightesusness remaineth for 


eber.’2 And 


He who furnisheth ‘seed to the softer, 10 


and brea for the fooy of man,’ will furnish 4 you 
with plenteous store of seed, and bless your righteous- 


ness with fruits of increase ; being enriched with all 11 


good things, that you may give ungrudgingly ;° 
causing thanksgivings to God, from ® those to whom 


I bear your gifts. 


For the ministration of tliis ig 


service not only fills up the measure of the neces- 
sities of the saints, but also overflows beyond it, in 


many thanks to God; while they” praise God for the 13 


proof thus given of the obedience wherewith you 
have consented to the Glad-tidings of Christ, and for 
the single-mindedness of your liberality both to them, 


and to all. 


Moreover, in their prayers for you they 14 


express the earnest longings of their love towards 
you, caused by the surpassing grace of God mani- 


fested in you. 
able gift. 


He contrasts 
his own cha- 
racter and 
services with 
those of the 
false teachers 
who depre- 
ciated him. 


Thanks be to God for His unspeak- 15 


beseech you (I say), that you will not force me to 


1 Proy. xxii. 8 (according to LXX., 
with slight variation). 

2 Ps. exii. 9 (LXX.). .The subject 
of the verb ‘scattered’ in the psalm 
is ‘the good man’ (in the fifth verse), 
which St. Paul leaves to be supplied 
by the memory of his readers. ‘To re- 
present the quotation accurately to 
an English reader, it is necessary to 
insert this word, otherwise it would 
seem as if ‘God’ were the subject of 
the verb, 

3 These words are an exact quotation 
from Isaiah ly. 10 (LXX.). Ignorance 
of this fact has caused an inaccuracy in 
A.V. Theliteral translation of the re- 
mainder of the verse is,—* Furnish and 
make plenteous your seed, and increase 
the fruits springing from your righteous- 
ness.’ 


+ In the best MSS. the verbs in this 
verse are future, not optative. 

5 The word here, probably denoting 
singleness, means, when applied to the 
mind, a disposition free from arriéres 
pensées, either of duplicity, selfishness, 
or grudging; thus it might naturally 
acquire the meaning of /iberality, which 
it has in the eighth and ninth chapters 
in this Epistle, and perhaps in Rom. 
xii, 9. 

6 Literally, that you may give with 
liberality ; which works thanksgiving to 
God by my instrumentality. 

7 Literally, they, by the proof of this 
ministration, praising God, i.e. being 
rake to praise God for the obedience, 

Ge 

8 The phraseology is similar here and 
in v.12 and x.7 Compare also x, 10 


And God is able to give you an overflowing ix, 8 


Now, I Paul, myself exhort you by the meeknessx. 1 
and gentleness of Christ—(I, who am mean, forsooth, 
and lowly in outward presence,* while I am among 
you, yet treat you boldy when I am absent)—I2 
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show, when I am present, the bold confidence in my 
power, wherewith I reckon to deal with some who 
x. 3reckon! me by the standard of the flesh. For, though 
living in the flesh, my warfare is not waged accord- 
4ing to the flesh. For the weapons which I wield are 
not of fleshly weakness, but mighty in the strength 
of God to overthrow the strongholds of the adver- 
5saries. Thereby can I overthrow the reasonings of 
the disputer, and pull down all lofty bulwarks that 
raise themselves against the knowledge of God, and 
bring every rebellious thought into captivity and 

6 subjection to Christ. And when the obedience’ of 
your * church shall be complete, I am ready to punish 
all who may be disobedient. 

7 Do you look at matters of outward advantage ? 
If there be any among you who confidently assumes 
that he belongs [above the rest] to Christ,+ let him 
reckon anew by his reason,’ that if he belong to 

8 Christ, so do I no less. For although J were to 
boast somewhat highly concerning the authority 
which the Lord has given me (not to cast you down, 
but to build you up), my words would not be shamed 

9by the truth. I say this, lest you should imagine 

10 that 1am writing empty threats. ‘ For his letters,’ 
says one,® ‘are weighty and powerful, but his bodily 

11 presence is weak, and his speech contemptible.’ Let 
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such a man assure himself that the words which I 


1 Literally, who reckon me as walking 
according to the flesh. The verses which 
follow explain the meaning of the ex- 
pression. 

2¢Your.’ Compare ii.5. He means 
that the disobedient minority would be 
chastised. 

3 [ We should notice in verses 3-6 the 
completeness of the military allegory. 
The image is that of a campaign against 
rebels: rock-forts (such as those on St. 
Paul’s own Cilician coast) must be cast 
down : and when the general obedience 
of the country is secured, those who 
are still rebellious must be summarily 
punished. We should observe, too, the 
new turn given to one phrase (not cast- 
ing down but building up) in verse 8, 
and even in xiii. 10. See also xii. 19. 
H. 

; i The party who said ‘I of Christ.’ 
(1 Cor. i. 12.) See Chap. XIII. As 
we have remarked above, p. 439, this 
party at Corinth seems to have been 
formed and led by an emissary from the 


Judaisers of Palestine, who is especially 
referred to in this chapter. 

° In the former edition this phrase 
was translated consider; Dr. Alford 
has expressed an opinion that this 
translation is ‘surely inadmissible,’ 
and that it ‘entirely omits of himself? 
Yet it is in fact equivalent to his own 
translation, ‘let him reckon out of his 
own mind,’ for what is considering but 
reckoning out of one’s own mind ?). 
Nevertheless it must be admitted, that 
the former translation did not give 
sufficient emphasis to ‘ of himself.’ 

6 Literally, ‘says he;’ but it is oc- 
casionally used impersonally for ‘they 
say;’ yet as, in that sense, the plural 
would be more naturally used, the use 
of ‘says he’ and of ‘such a man’ in 
the next verse, seems to point to a single 
individual at the head of St. Paul’s op- 
ponents. See last note, and p. 439, and 
compare the use of ‘such a man ’ for the 
single incestuous person (2 Cor. ii. 7), 
and for St. Paul himself (2 Cor. xii. 2). 


Pa 
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write while absent, I will bear out by my deeds when 


present! 


myself with certain of the self-commenders; nay, 
they, measuring themselves by themselves, and com- 


paring themselves with themselves, are guilty of 
But I, for my part, will not let my boasting 13 


folly.? 


carry me beyond measure, but will confine it within 
that measure given me by God, who made my line 


reach even to you. 


due bounds (as though I reached you not); for I 
have already come as far even as Corinth 3 to publish 
the Glad-tidings of Christ. I am not boasting beyond 15 
measure, in the labours of others;+ but, I hope that 
as your faith goes on increasing, among ° yourselves, 
T shall be still further honoured within my appointed 
limits, by bearing the Glad-tidings to the countries 16 
beyond you; not by boasting of work made ready to 
my hand within another man’s limit. Meantime, ‘ #e 17 


that boasteth, let him boast tn the Word,’ 6 


is proved worthy, not when he commends himself, 
but when he is commended by the Lord. 


Would that ye could bear with me a little in my xi. 1 
Yea, ye already bear with me. 


folly ! 


you with a godly jealousy, because I betrothed you 
to one only husband, even to Christ, that I might 
present you unto Him in virgin purity; but I fears 
lest, as Eve was beguiled by the craftiness of the 
serpent, so your imaginations should be corrupted, 
and you should be seduced from your single-minded 
For if he that comes among 4 
you is preaching another Jesus, whom I preached 
not, orif you are receiving [from him ] another Spirit, 
which you received not before, or a new Glad-tidings, 
which you accepted not before, you would do well to 
bear with me;7 for I reckon myself no whit behinds 


faithfulness to Christ. 


1 Literally, ‘ Let such a man reckon, 
that such as 1 am in word by letters while 
absent, such will I be also in deed when 
present.’ 

2 The Greek word here is an Helle- 
nistie form of the 3rd pl. ind. present, 
and occurs Mat. xiii. 138. Hence we 
need not take it here for the dative 
plural. If the latter view were correct, 
the translation would be, ‘but I mea- 
sure myself by my own standard, and 
compare myself with myself alone, un- 
wise as I am.’ But this translation 
presents several difficulties, both in it- 


self, and considered in reference to the 
context. Lachmann’s reading has ap- 
parently been caused by the difficulty 
of the Hellenistic form. 

SSO," 

4 This was the conduct of St. Paul’s 
Judaising antagonists. 

5 Instead of ‘ by you’ we translate ‘in 
you,’ and connect it with ‘increased.’ 

5 Quoted, according to the sense, 
from Jer. ix. 24 (LUXX.); ‘in the 
Lord’ being substituted for a longer 
phrase. Quoted also 1 Cor. i. 31. 

7 Lachmann (with the Vatican 


For I love2 


~— 


For I stretch not myself beyond 14 


For a man 18 


For I venture not to number or compare x. 12 _ 


\ 
~ 
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Yea, though 1 %e 


unskilled in the arts of speech, yet I am not wanting 
in the gift of ? knowledge ; but I have manifested it 


7 towards you in all things, and amongst all men. 


Or 


is it a sin [which must rob me of the name of 
Apostle],4 that I proclaimed to you, without fee or 
reward, the Glad-tidings of God, and abased > myself 
8 that you might be exalted ? Other churches I spoiled, 


gand took their wages to do you service. 


And when 


I was with you, though I was in want, I pressed not 
upon.any of you; for the brethren,® when they came 
from Macedonia, supplied my needs ; and I kept, and 
will keep myself altogether from casting a burden 


10 upon you. 


As the truth of Christ is in me, no deed 


of mine shall rob me’ of this boasting in the region 


llof Achaia. 
12 God knows my love. 


And why ? 


Because I love you not? 
But what I do I will continue 


to do, that I may cut off all ground from those whc 
wish to find some ground of slander; and let ther 
show the same cause for their boasting as I for mine.* 
13 For men like these are false Apostles, deceitful work- 
men, clothing themselves in the garb of Christ’s 
14 Apostles. And no wonder; for even Satan can trans- 


15 form himself into an angel of light. 


Manuscript) has the verb in the pre- 
sent, which makes the coincidence 
with ver. 1 more exact ; butif we keep 
the aorist, it may bear the sense here 
given it, on the same principle on which 
erat is often used for esset, and fuerat 
for fuisset. We understand ‘bear with 
me’ (not ‘bear with him,’ with most 
commentators), because this agrees 
better with the context (the preposi- 
tion ‘for’ following), and with the 
first verse of the chapter. 

1 This phrase (which occurs only in 
this Epistle) is ironical, as is evident 
from the epithet ‘the super-apostolic 
Apostles. He refers to the Judaising 
emissaries from Palestine who had ar- 
rived at Corinth. 

2 The gift of ‘Gnosis’ was a deep 
insight into spiritual truth. See Chap. 
XIII. p. 334, n, 1. 

3 This is according to the reading 
supported by the preponderating weight 
of MS. authority. 

4 See pp. 342, 343. 

5 i.e. by working with his hands for 
his daily bread. See p. 301. In all 
probability (judging from what we 
know of other manufactories in those 


It is not strange, 


times) his fellow-workmen in Aquila’s 
tent manufactory were slaves. Com- 
pare Phil. iv. 12, ‘I know how to be 
abased.” 

6 Probably Timotheus and Silvanus, 
who may have brought the contribution 
sent by the Philippians. The A. V. 
‘which came’ is incorrect. 

7 According to the true reading here, 
the literal English would be, this boast- 
ing shall not be stopped for me. 

8 The literal English of this difficult 
passage is, ‘that they, in the ground 
of their boasting, may be found even as 
I” De Wette refers ‘wherein they 
glory’ to the Apostolic Office. We 
take it more generally. A more ob- 
vious way would be to take the phrase 
(with Chrysostom and the older inter- 
preters) to mean their abstaining from 
receiving maintenance; but we know 
that the false teachers at Corinth did 
not do this (compare ver. 20 below), but, 
on the contrary, boasted of their privi- 
lege, and alleged that St. Paul, by not 
claiming it, showed his consciousness 
that he was not truly sent by Christ. 
See 1 Cor. ix. 
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then, if his servants disguise themselves as servants 
of righteousness: but their end shall be according to 
their ‘works. : 


‘ 


I entreat you all once more! not to count me for xi. 16 


a fool; or, if you think me such, yet bear with me 
in my folly, that I, too, may boast a little of myself. 
But, in so doing, I speak not in the spirit of the 17 
Lord, but, as it were, in folly, while we stand upon 
this ground 2 of boasting; for, smce many are boast- 18 
ing in the spirit of the flesh, I will boast likewise. 
And I know that you bear kindly with fools as be- 19 
seems the wise. Nay, you bear with men, though 20 
they enslave you, though they devour you, though 
toey entrap you, though they exalt themselves over 
you, though they smite you on the face, to degrade 
you.4 I say that I was weak; °* and yet, if any have 21 
ground of boldness, I too (I speak in folly) have 
ground to be as bold as they. Are they Hebrews ? 22 
soamJ. Are they sons of Israel? so am I. Are 
they the seed of Abraham? so am I. Are they ser- 23 
vants of Christ? (I speak as though I were beside 
myself) such, far more am I. In labours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft. (Five times I received from 24 
Jews the forty stripes save one ; thrice I was scourged 25 
with the Roman rods; once I was stoned ; thrice I 
suffered shipwreck ; ® a night and a day have I spent 
in the open’ sea.) In journeyings often; in perils 26 
of rivers, in perils of robbers; in perils from my 
countrymen, in perils from the heathen ; in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea; in perils among false brethren. In toil and 27 
weariness, often in sleepless watchings ; in hunger 


1 Literally, ‘Z say once more, let none 
count me, &e. 

2 See note on 2 Cor. ix. 4. 

3 This is ironical, So ‘ ye are wise,’ 
in L Cor. iv. 10. 

4 Literally, in the way of degradation. 
‘The punctuation we adopt gives a sim- 
pler and more natural sense than that 
adopted in the first edition ; and it also 
better suits the use of the pleonastic 
phrase here and in 2 Cor, v. 19 and 2 
Thess. ii, 2. 

» This refers to the acknowledgments 
he has previously made of weakness in 
outward advantages, e.g, at xi. 6 and 
cal 

5 The five Jewish scourgings, two of 


the three Roman beatings with rods 
(one being at Philippi), and the three 
shipwrecks, are all unrecorded in the 
Acts. The stoning was at Lystra. 
What a life of incessant adventure and 
peril is here disclosed to us! And 
when we remember that he who en- 
dured and dared all this was a man 
constantly suffering from infirm health 
(see 2 Cor. iv. 7-12, and 2 Cor. xii. 
7-10, and Gal. iv. 13, 14), such heroic 
self-devotion seems almost superhu- 
man. 

7 Probably in a small boat (or per- 


haps on a plank), escaping from one of 
the wrecks, 


28 nakedness. 
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and thirst, often without bread to eat; in cold and 


And besides all the rest,! there is the 


crowd ? which presses upon me daily, and the care of 


29 all the churches. 
_ weakness ? 

30 indignation P 
31 my weakness. 


Who is weak,® but I share his 
Who is caused to fall, but I burn with 
If I must needs boast, I will boast of 
God, who is the Father of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, He who is blessed for ever, knows that 


T lie not.4 
32 


In Damascus, the governor under Aretas,® the 


king, kept watch over the city with a garrison, 


33 purposing to apprehend me; 


and I was Jet down 


by the wall, through a window, in a basket, and 
thus [not by my strength, but by my weakness] 


.1I escaped his hands. 
boast.® 


It is not for me, then, to 


But I will come also to visions and revelations 


of the Lord. 


I know’ a man who was caught up 


2fourteen years ago (whether in the body or out of 
the body, I cannot tell; God knoweth), caught up, 
I say; in the power of Christ, even to the third 


1 Not ‘ those things that are without’ 
ASEAN” 

2 For this meaning of the word com- 
pare Acts xxiv. 12. If we adopt an- 
other reading, which has the greater 
weight of existing MSS. in its favour, 
but patristic authority against it, the 
meaning will be nearly the same; see 
Canon Stanley’s note. 

3 For the way in which St. Paul 
shared the weakness of the ‘weaker 
brethren,’ see p. 350, and the passages 
there referred to. 

£ This solemn oath, affirming his 
veracity, probably refers to the pre- 
ceding statements of his labours and 
dangers. Compare Gal. i. 20. If, 
however, we should suppose that the 
next two verses were originally in- 
tended to be the beginning of a nar- 
rative of all his sufferings from the 
beginning, then we might refer the as- 
severation to such intended narrative. 

5 For the historical questions con- 
nected with this incident, see p. 83. 

A note on the word Ethnarch will be 
found in p. 89. H.] 

6 We prefer the reading of the Tex- 
tus Receptus (which is also adopted 
by Chrysostom and by Tischendorf) to 
that of the Vatican Manuscript, adopted 
by Lachmann. On the other hand, for 
what follows we take Lachmann’s read- 


il 


ing, on the authority of the Codex Va- 
ticanus, instead of the Textus Receptus. 
The whole passage is most perplexing, 
from the obscurity of its connection 
with what precedes and what follows. 
Why did St. Paul mention his escape 
from Damascus in so much detail ? 
Was it merely as an event ignominious 
to himself? This seems the best view, 
but it is far from satisfactory. There 
is something most. disappointing in his 
beginning thus to relate in detail the 
first in that series of wonderful escapes 
of which he had just before given a 
rapid sketch, and then suddenly and 
abruptly breaking off; leaving our 
curiosity roused and yet ungratified. 
We eannot agree with De Wette in 
considering the Damascene escape to 
be introduced as the climax of all the 
other perils mentioned, nor in re- 
ferring to it the solemn attestation of 
ver. 31. 

7 The mistranslation of the verb in 
A.V. (knew for know) very seriously 
affects the sense : nor is there anything 
in the Greek corresponding to ‘ about.’ 

8 We take ‘in Christ’ with ‘caught 
up,’ which would have come immedi- 
ately after the date, had it not been 
intercepted by the parenthetic clause. 
To translate ‘a Christian man’ (a8 
some commentators haye done) is 
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heaven, And I know that such a man (whether xii. 3 

in the body or out of the body I cannot tell; God 

knoweth) was caught up into Paradise,’ and heard 4 

unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for man to 

utter. Of such a man I will boast; but of myself I5_ 

will not boast, save in the tokens of my weakness. 

Tf I should choose to boast, I should not be guilty of 6 
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empty vanity, for I should speak the truth; but I 
forbear to speak, that I may not cause any man to 
think of me more highly than when he sees my deeds 


or hears my teaching. 


2 And lest, through the ex-7 


ceeding greatness of these revelations, I should be 
lifted up with pride, there was given me a thorn in 
the flesh,? a messenger of Satan, to buffet me, to keep 


down my pride. 


concerning it, that it might depart from me. 


And thrice I besought the Lord 4s 


But 9 


He hath said to me, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee ; 


for my strength is mighty*® in weakness.’ 


Most 


gladly, therefore, will I boast rather in my weakness 
than in my strength, that the strength of Christ may 


rest upon me and dwell in me.® 
in signs of weakness, 


Therefore I rejoice 10 
in outrage, in necessities, in 


persecutions, in straitness of distress, endured for 
Christ ; for when I am weak, then am I strong.” 

I have been guilty of folly, but you forced me to 11 
it; for I ought myself to have been commended by 
you: for I came no whit behind your super-eminent § 


Apostles, though I be of no account. 


The marks, at 12 


least, of an Apostle were seen in the deeds which I 
wrought among you, in signs, and wonders, and 
miracles, with stedfast endurance of persecution.? 
Wherein had you the disadvantage of other churches, 13 


hardly justified by such analogies as 
‘they that are in Christ.’ 

1 Compare Luke xxiii. 43, 7-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise, and 
Rey. ii. 7. 

2 He alludes to the low opinion ex- 
pressed by his adversaries at Corinth 
of his personal qualifications and teach- 
ing ; compare x. 10. 

* The original is perhaps not ade- 
quately represented by the word thorn, 
although the thorns of the East are far 
more formidable than those of England. 
Stake is probably a more accurate 
translation. See Prof. Stanley’s note 
on the passage. A painful bodily in- 
Jirmity is meant. See Gal. iv. 13, 14, 
and p. 210. 


4 That is, the Lord Jesus, as appears 
by ‘Christ’ in the next verse. 

5 Has its full development. 

6 The full meaning is, to come to a 
place for the purpose of fixing one’s 
tent there. Compare (with the whole 
verse) iy. 7. 

7 ive. the more he was depressed by 
suffering and persecution, the more was 
he enabled to achieve by the aid of 
Christ. See a very striking sermon of 
A. Monod (in his Discours sur St, Paul) 
on this text. 

8 See note on xi. 5, 

® The word here (in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage) means stedfastness under per- 
secution. Some of the persecutions 
referred to are recorded in Acts xviii, 
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unless, indeed, that I did not burden you with my 
. 14 own maintenance ? forgive me this wrong. Behold 
Iam now for the third time! preparing to visit you, 
and I purpose to cast no burden upon you; for I 
seek not your substance, but yourselves. Since 
children should not lay up wealth for parents, but 
parents for children. Nay, rather, most gladly will 
151 spend, yea, and myself be spent, for your souls, 
pe the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
oved. 
But though it be granted that I did not burden 
16 you myself, yet perchance this was my cunning, 
whereby I entrapped your simplicity. Did I defraud 
17 you of your wealth by some of the messengers whom 
I sent toyou? I desired Titus to visit you, and with 
ig him I sent the brother, his fellow-traveller. Did 
Titus defraud you? Did we not act in the same 
spirit P Did we not walk in the same steps ? 
Do you again imagine that it is before you I de- te warns the 
19 fend myself? Nay, before God I speak, in Christ ; fmmora'mi- 
bat all, beloved, for your sakes, that you may be mustoecon. 
built up. For I fear lest perchance when I come punish them 
201 should find you not such as I could wish, and intherds- 
that you also should fine me other than you de-°"* 
sire. I fear to find you full of strife, jealousies, 
passions, intrigues,” slanderings, backbitings, vaunt- 
ing, sedition. I fear lest, when I come, my God 
21 will again humble me? by your faults, and I shall 
mourn over many among those who have sinned 
before 4 and who have not repented of the unclean- 
ness, and fornication, and wantonness which they 
committed. 
I now come to you for the third time.’ ‘ ®ut 
1. 1 of the mouth of two or three witnesses shall ebery word 
be conftrmet.’® T have warned you formerly, and I 
2 now forewarn you, as when? I was present the second 


1 See note on xiii. 1. 
2 For the word here, see note on 


Rom. ii. 8. 


3 Literally, humble me in respect of 


See on this verse p. 375, note 1. 


you. 
viz. before my 


4 Sinned ‘before :’ 
last visit. 

5 «This third time I am coming to 
you.’ This could scarcely mean merely, 
‘IT am for the third time preparing to 
visit you,’ although 2 Cor. xii, 14 
might imply no more than that. See 
p- 376,n, 1, Prof, Stanley, (who ignores 


the intermediate visit,) can only get 
over this argument by supposing that 
St. Paul is here ‘reckoning his Second 
Epistle as virtually a second visit. 
(Stanley’s Corinthians, vol, ii, 265.) 

6 Deut. xix. 15 (from LXX. nearly 
verbatim), meaning, ‘I will judge not 
without examination, nor will I abstain 
from punishing upon due evidence.’ 
Or else (perhaps), ‘I shall now as- 
suredly fulfil my threats.’ 

7 This passage, in which the word 
for ‘I write’ is omitted by the best 
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time, so now, while | am absent, saying to those who 
had since before [my last visit], and to all the rest 
of the offenders, —‘ If I come again I will not spare.’ ! 


Thus you shall have the proof you seek of the power xii. 


of Christ, who speaks in me ; for He shows no weak- 


ess towards you, but works mightily among you. 
For although He died upon the cross through the 4 
weakness of the flesh,? yet now He lives through the 
power of God. And so I, too, share the weakness of 


His body ;? 


yet I shall share also the power of God, 


whereby He lives, when‘ I come to deal with you. 


Examine ® [not me, but] 


yourselves, whether yous 


are truly in the faith; put yourselves to the proof 
(concerning Christ’s presence with you which ye 
seek in me]. Know ye not of your own selves, that 
Jesus Christ is dwelling in you P unless, perchance, 
when thus proved, you fail to abide the proof® Buté 
I hope you will find that I, for my part, abide the 
proof.’ Yet I pray to God that you may do no evil; 87 
desiring not that my own power may be clearly 
proved, but that you may do right, although I should 
seem unable to abide the proof: for I have no power 8 
against the truth, but only for the truth’s defence. 
I rejoice, I say, when f am powerless [against you], 9 


MSS., seems conclusive for the inter- 
mediate journey. What would be the 
meaning of saying, ‘I forewarn you as 
if I were present the second time, now 
also while I am absent?’ which is 
the translation that we must adopt if 
we deny the intermediate visit. Also 
the ‘ they who had sinned before * con- 
trasted with the ‘all the rest’ (ver. 2), 
seems inexplicable except on this hy- 
pothesis, 

1 The conjunction here (as fre- 
quently) is equivalent to a mark’ of 
quotation. 

2 The word here properly means 
weakness of the body. 

3 This is another reference to the 
disparaging reflections (see x. 10) cast 
upon him by his Corinthian opponents. 
He says virtually, ‘You say that I am 
weak in bodily presence, and contemp- 
tible in personal accomplishments ; so 
also Christ was weak in the flesh, and 
suffered a shameful death upon the 
cross; yet He triumphed over His 
adversaries, and now shows His vic- 


orious power ; and so shall I do, in the — 


same strength.’ The sentiment is the 


same as in iv. 10. 


4¢ Towards you.’ The literal En- 
glish of the above passage is as follows : 
For if He was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet He lives through the power of 
God ; for I also am weak in Him, but 
T shall live with Him, through the power 
of God towards you. 

5'* Proof’? and ‘prove’ would give 
the verbal connection between ver. 3 
and ver. 5. 

6 The Greek means, fo fail when 
tested; this was the orginal meaning 
of the English to be reprobate (A. V.). 
Observe here, again, the reference to 
the context (see preceding note). A 
paronomasia on the same words occurs 
Rom. i. 28. 

7 Viz. the proof that Christ’s power 
is with me. 

8 This may be translated (as it is by 
Grotius and Billroth, and was in our 
former edition), ‘that I may not harm 
you ;’ for the verb used here sometimes 
takes a double accusative in N. T., eg. 
Matt. xxvii. 22. Yet this construction 
so seldom occurs, that it seems better 
to adopt the more obvious meaning, 
although it does not so clearly suit the 
context. 
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_, and you are strong; yea, the very end of my prayers 
,1018 your perfect reformation. Therefore I write this 
to you while absent, that, when present, I may not 
deal harshly with you in the strength of that autho- 
rity which the Lord has given me, not to cast down,! 
but to build up. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Reform what is amiss conctusion. 
in yourselves,? exhort one another, be of one mind, 
live in peace ; so shall the God of love and peace be 

12 with you. Salute one another with the kiss of holi- 

isness.? All the saints here salute you. 
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ey Oe! 


14. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love Autograph 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be °°" 
with you all.‘ 


In this letter we find a considerable space devoted to subjects 
connected with a collection now in progress for the poor Christians 
in Judexa.® It is not the first time that we have seen St. Paul 
actively exerting himself in such a project.® Nor is it the first 
time that this particular contribution has been brought before our 
notice. At Ephesus, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul gave special directions as to the method in which it 
should be laid up in ‘store (1 Cor. xvi. 1-4). Even before this 
period similar instructions had been given to the Churches of 
Galatia (ib. 1). And the whole project was in fact the fulfilment 
of a promise made at a still earlier period, that in the course of 
his preaching among the Gentiles, the poor in Judea should be 
remembered (Gal. ii. 10). 

The collection was going on simultaneously in Macedonia and 
Achaia; and the same letter gives us information concerning the 
manner in which it was conducted in both places. The directions 
given to the Corinthians were doubtless similar to those under 
which the contribution was made at Thessalonica and Philippi. 
Moreover, direct information is incidentally given of what was 
actually done in Macedonia ; and thus we are furnished with 
materials for depicting to ourselves a passage in the Apostle’s life 
which is not described by St. Luke. There is much instruction to 
be gathered from the method and principles according to which 
these funds were collected by St. Paul and his associates, as well as 
from the conduct of those who contributed for their distant and 
suffering brethren. 

Both from this passage of Scripture and from others we are fully 


1 Compare x. 8. [And see note on 


x. 6. This is the last echo of the mili- 


tary allegory; but with the threaten- 
ing turned into encouragement. 1H. | 

2 The substantive corresponding to 
this verb is found in verse 9; and see 
1 Cor. i. 10. 

3 See note on 1 Thess, v. 26, 


4.The ‘Amen’ is not found in the 
best MSS. 

5 The whole of the eighth and ninth 
chapters. 

6 See the account of the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem in the 
time of the famine, Chap. TV, 
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made aware of St. Paul’s motives for urging this benevolent work. 
Besides his promise made long ago at Jerusalem, that in his 
preaching among the Gentiles the poor Jewish Christians should 
be remembered,' the poverty of the residents in Judea would be 
a strong reason for his activity in collecting funds for their relief, 
among the wealthier communities who were now united with them 
in the same faith and hope.” But there was a far higher motive, 
which lay at the root of the Apostle’s anxious and energetic zeal in 
this cause. It is that which is dwelt on in the closing verses of the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle which has just been read,* and is again 
alluded to in words less sanguine in the Epistle to the Romans.* 
A serious schism existed between the Gentile and Hebrew Chris- 
tians,° which, though partially closed from time to time, seemed in 
danger of growing continually wider under the mischievous influence 
of the Judaisers. The great labour of St. Paul’s life at this time 
was directed to the healing of this division. He felt that if the 
Gentiles had been made partakers of the spiritual blessings of the 
Jews, their duty was to contribute to them in earthly blessings 
(Rom. xv. 27), and that nothing would be more likely to allay the 
prejudices of the Jewish party than charitable gifts freely con- 
tributed by the Heathen converts.* According as cheerful or 
discouraging thoughts predominated in his mind,—and to such 
alternations of feeling even an Apostle was liable,—he hoped that 
‘the ministration of that service would not only fill up the measure 
of the necessities of Christ’s people’ in Judea, but would ‘ over- 
flow’ in thanksgivings and prayers on their part for those whose 
hearts had been opened to bless them (2 Cor. ix. 12-15), or he 
feared that this charity might be rejected, and he entreated the 
prayers of others, ‘that he might be delivered from the disobedient 
in Judea, and that the service which he had undertaken for Jeru- 
salem might be favourably received by Christ’s people’ (Rom. xy. 
30, 31). 

Influenced by these motives, he spared no pains in promoting 
the work ; but every step was conducted with the utmost prudence 
and delicacy of feeling. He was well aware of the calumnies with 
which his enemies were ever ready to assail his character ; and, 
therefore, he took the most careful precautions against the possi- 
bility of being accused of mercenary motives. At an early stage of 
the collection, we find him writing to the Corinthians, to suggest 
that ‘ whomsoever they should judge fitted for the trust, should be 
sent to carry their benevolence to Jerusalem’ (1 Cor. xvi. 3); and 
again he alludes to the delegates commissioned with Titus, as 
‘ guarding himself against all suspicion which might be cast on him 
in his administration of the bounty with which he was charged,’ 
and as being ‘careful to do all things in a seemly manner, not only 
in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men’ (2 Cor. viii. 
20, 21). This regard to what was seemly appears most strikingly 


1 Gal. ii. 10, above quoted. See p. 174. 3.2Cor. ix. 12-15. 

2 See the remarks on this subject, in 4 Rom. xv. 30, 31. 
reference to the early jealousy between 5 See the remarks on this subject in 
the Christians of Aramaic and-Hellen- Chap. VII. ; 
istic descent, p. 55, 8 See p. 107, 
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in his mode of bringing the subject before those to whom he wrote 
and spoke. He lays no constraint upon them. They are to give 
‘not grudgingly or of necessity,’ but each ‘according to the free 
choice of his heart ; for God loveth a cheerful giver’ (2 Cor. ix. 7). 
‘If there is a willing mind, the gift is acceptable when measured 
by the giver’s power, and needs not to go beyond’ (2 Cor. viii. 12). 
He spoke rather as giving ‘advice’ (viii. 10), than a ‘command ;’! 
and he sought to prove the reality of his converts’ love, by 
reminding them of the zeal of others (viii. 8). In writing to the 
Corinthians, he delicately contrasts their wealth with the poverty 
of the Macedonians. In speaking to the Macedonians themselves, 
such a mode of appeal was less natural, for they were poorer and 
more generous. Yet them also he endeavoured to rouse to a 
generous rivalry, by telling them of the zeal of Achaia (viii. 24, 
ix. 2). To them also he would doubtless say that ‘he who sows 
sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he who sows bountifully shall 
reap bountifully’ (ix. 6), while he would gently remind them that 
God was ever able to give them an overflowing measure of all good 
gifts, supplying all their wants, and enabling them to be bountiful? 
to others (ib. 8). And that one overpowering argument could 
never be forgotten,—the example. of Christ,.and the debt of love 
we owe to Him,—‘ You know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
how, though He was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, that 
you, by His poverty, might be made rich’ (viii. 9). Norought we, 
when speaking of the instruction to be gathered from this chari- 
table undertaking, to leave unnoticed the calmness and deliberation 
of the method which he recommends of laying aside; week by 
week,* what is devoted to God (1 Cor. xvi. 2),—a practice equally 
remote from the excitement of popular appeals, and the mere 
impulse of instinctive benevolence. 

The Macedonian Christians responded nobly to the appeal which 
was made to them by St. Paul. The zeal of their brethren in 
Achaia ‘roused the most of them to follow it’ (2 Cor. ix. 2). God’s 
grace was abundantly ‘manifested in the Churches ’* on the north 
of the A‘égean (ib. viii. 1). Their conduct in this matter, as 
described to us by the Apostle’s pen, rises to the point of the 
highest praise. It was a time, not of prosperity, but of great 
affliction, to the Macedonian Churches; nor were they wealthy 
communities like the Church of Corinth; yet, ‘in their heavy 
trial, the fulness of their joy overflowed out of the depth of their 
poverty in the riches of their liberality’ (ib. viii. 2). Their contri- 
bution was no niggardly gift, wrung from their covetousness (vill. 5) ; 
but they gave honestly ‘according to their means’ (ib. 3), and not 
only so, but even ‘beyond their means’ (ib.); nor did they give 
grudgingly, under the pressure of the Apostle’s urgency, but ‘of 
their own free will, beseeching him with much entreaty that they 


1 Compare his language to Philemon, 
. whom he ‘might have commanded,’ 
but ‘ for love’s sake he rather besought 
him,’ ver. 9. See the Introduction. 

2 Compare what was said at Miletus, 
Acts xx. 35; also Eph. iv. 28. 

3 From 2 Cor, viii, 10, ix. 2, it would 


seem that the plan recommended in 1 
Cor. xvi. 2, had been carried into effect. 
See Paley’s remarks in the Hore 
Pauline on 2 Cor. The same plan 
had been recommended in Galatia, and 
probably in Macedonia. 

4 See p. 453. n, 3, 
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might bear their part in the grace of ministering to Christ’s people = 
(ib. 3, 4). And this liberality arose from that which is the basis of 


all true Christian charity. 
Jesus Christ, by the will of God’ (ab. 5). f 

The Macedonian contribution, if not complete, was in a state of 
much forwardness,' when St. Paul wrote to Corinth. He speaks. of 
liberal funds as being already pressed upon his acceptance (2 Cor. 
viii. 4), and the delegates who were to accompany him to Jerusalem 
had already been chosen (2 Cor. viii. 19, 23). We do not know 
how many of the Churches of Macedonia took part in this collec- 
tion,? but we cannot doubt that that of Philippi held a conspicuous 
place in so benevolent a work. In the case of the Philippian 
Church, this bounty was only a continuation of the benevolence 
they had begun before, and an earnest of that which gladdened the 
Apostle’s heart in his imprisonment at Rome. ‘In the beginning 
of the Gospel’ they and they only had sent once and again* to 
relieve his wants, both at Thessalonica and at Corinth (Phil. iv. 
15, 16); and ‘at the last’ their care of their friend and teacher 
‘flourished again’ (ib. 10), and they sent their gifts to him at 
Rome, as now they sent to their unknown brethren at Jerusalem. 
The Philippians are in the Epistles what that poor woman is in the 
Gospels, who placed two mites in the treasury. They gave much, 
because they gave of their poverty ; and wherever the Gospel is 
preached throughout the whole world, there shall this liberality be 
told for a memorial of them. 

If the principles enunciated by the Apostle in reference to the 
collection command our devout attention, and if the example of the 
Macedonian Christians is held out to the imitation of all future ages 
of the Church, the conduct of those who took an active part in the 
management of the business should not be unnoticed. Of two of 
these the names are unknown to us,! though their characters are 
described. One was a brother, ‘ whose praise in publishing the 
Gospel was spread throughout the Churches,’ and who had been 
chosen by the Church of Macedonia to accompany St. Paul with the 
charitable fund to Jerusalem (2 Cor. viii. 18,19). The other was 
me ‘who had been put to the proof in many trials, and always 
ound zealous in the work’ (ib. 22). But concerning Titus, the 
third companion of these brethren, ‘ the partner of St. Paul’s lot, 
and his fellow-labourer for the good of the Church,’ we have fuller 
information ; and this seems to be the right place to make a more 
particular allusion to him, for he was nearly concerned in all the 
steps of the collection now in progress. 


1 The aorist in 2 Cor. viii. 2 does munication among them was easy along 


not necessarily imply that the collec- 
tion was closed; and the present in 
ix. 2 rather implies the contrary. 

2 In 2 Cor. xi. 9 we find Philippi 
used as equivalent to Macedonia (pp. 
436, 437), and so it may be here. But 
it is not absolutely certain (ibid.) that 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written at Philippi. The Churches 
in Macedonia were only few, and com- 


the Via Egnatia; as when the | first 
contributions were sent from Philippi 
to St. Paul at Thessalonica. See pp, 
253, 254. 

3 See above, p. 436. For the account 
of this relief being sent to St. Paul, 
see p. 254; and p. 301, n. 9, in refe- 
rence to Phil.iv. 10, and 2 Cor. xi. 9. 

* See the notes on 2 Cor. viii, 


“They gave themselves first to the Lord _ 
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Titus does not, like Timothy, appear at intervals through all the 
passages of the Apostle’s life... He is not mentioned in the Acts at 
all, and this is the only place where he comes conspicuously forward 
in the Epistles ;' and all that is.said of him is connected with the 
business of the collection.” Thus we have a detached portion of his 
biography, which is at once a thread. that guides us through the 
main, facts of the contribution for the Judean Christians, and a 
source whence we can draw some knowledge of the character of 
that disciple, to whom St. Paul addressed one of his pastoral 
Epistles. At an early stage of, the proceedings he seems to have 
been. sent,—soon after the First. Epistle was despatched from 
Ephesus to Corinth (or perhaps as. its bearer)—not simply to en- 
force the Apostle’s general injunctions, but*® to labour also in for- 
warding the collection (2 Cor. xii. 18). Whilst he was at Corinth, 
we find that he took an active and zealous part at the outset of the 
good work (ib. viii. 6). . And. now that he had come to Macedonia, 
and brought the Apostle good news from Achaia, he was exhorted 
to return, that he might finish what was so well begun, taking with 
him (as we have seen) the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
accompanied by the two deputies who have just been mentioned. 
It was a task which he was by no means unwilling to undertake. 
God ‘put into his heart the same zeal’ which Paul himself had ; he 
not only consented to the Apostle’s desire, but was ‘ himself very 
zealous in the matter, and went of his own accord’ (2 Cor. viii. 
16,17). If we put together these notices, scanty as they are, of 
the conduct of Titus, they set before us a character which seems 
to claim our admiration for a remarkable union of enthusiasm, 
integrity, and discretion. 

After the departure of Titus, St. Paul still continued to prosecute 
the labours of an evangelist in the regions to the north of Greece. 
He was unwilling as yet to visit the Corinthian Church, the disaf- 
fected members of which still caused him so much anxiety,—and 
he would doubtless gladly employ this period of delay to accomplish 
any plans he might have formed and left incomplete on his former 
visit to Macedonia. On that occasion he had been persecuted in 
Philippi,‘ and had been forced to make a precipitate retreat from 
Thessalonica;°> and from Bercea his course had been similarly urged 
to Athens and Corinth. Now he was able to embrace a wider 
circumference in his Apostolic progress. Taking Jerusalem as his 
centre,’ he had been perpetually enlarging the circle of his travels. 
In his first missionary journey he had preached in the southern 


1 See p. 167, n. 13. It is observed 
there that the only Epistles in which 
he is mentioned are Gal., 2 Cor., and 
2 Tim. See also p. 418, note 6. 

2 The prominent appearance of Titus 
in this part of the history has been 
made an argument for placing the 
Epistle to Titus, as Wieseler and others 
have done, about this part of St. Paul’s 
life. This question will be discussed 
afterwards. 

3 See above, p. 435, The fact that 


the mission of Titus had something 
to do with the collection, might be 
inferred from 2 Cor. xii. 18: ‘Did 
Titus defraud you?’ We donot know 
who the ‘brother’ was, that was sent 


with him. on that occasion from 
Ephesus. 
4p. 229. 5 pp. 255, 256. 


6 pp. 262, 263. 

7 Notice the phrase, ‘from Jerusa- 
lem, and ina circle,’ &c. “Rom, xv, 193 
and see the Hore Pauline. 
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parts of Asia Minor and the northern parts of Syria: in his second 
journey, he had visited the Macedonian towns which lay near the 


shores of the A‘gean: and now on his third progress he would — 


seem to have penetrated into the mountains of the interior, or even 
beyond them to the shores of the Adriatic, and ‘fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ round about unto Ilyricum’ (Rom. xv. 19). 

We here encounter a subject on which some difference of opinion 
must unavoidably exist. If we wish to lay down the exact route 
of the Apostle, we must first ascertain the meaning of the term 
‘Tllyricum’ as used by St. Paul in writing to the Romans: and if 
we find this impossible, we must be content to leave this part of 
the Apostle’s travels in some degree of vagueness; more especially 
as the preposition (‘ unto,’ »éxp.) employed in the passage is evi- 
dently indeterminate. 

The political import of the word ‘Tllyricum’ will be seen by 
referring to what has been written on the province of Macedonia! 
in an earlier chapter. It has been there stated that the former 
province was contiguous to the north-western frontier of the latter, 
It must be observed, however, that a distinction was anciently 
drawn between Greek Illyricum, a district on the south, which was 
incorporated by the Romans with Macedonia, and formed the coast- 
line of that province where it touched the Adriatic,?—and Barbarous, 
or Roman Illyricum, which extended towards the head of that gulf, 
and was under the administration of a separate governor. This is 
‘ one of those ill-fated portions of the earth which, though placed in 
immediate contact with civilisation, have remained perpetually bar- 
barian.’* For a time it was in close connection, politically and 
afterwards ecclesiastically, with the capitals both of the Eastern 
and Western empires : but subsequently it relapsed almost into its 
former rude condition, and ‘to this hour it is devoid of illustrious 
names and noble associations.’* Until the time of Augustus, the 
Romans were only in possession of a narrow portion along the coast, 
which had been torn during the wars of the Republic from the 
piratic inhabitants.» But under the first Emperor a large region, 
extending far inland towards the valleys of the Save and the Drave, 
was formed into a province, and contained some strong links of the 
chain of military posts, which was extended along the frontier of 
the Danube.® At first it was placed under the Senate: but it was 
soon found to require the presence of large masses of soldiers : the 
Emperor took it into his own hands, and inscriptions are still ex- 
tant on which we can read the records of its occupation by the 
seventh and eleventh legions.’ Dalmatia, which is also mentioned 


' p. 243, &c. See our map of St. 
Paul’s third missionary journey. 

* For the seaboard ‘of Macedonia 
on the Adriatic, see pp. 243, 244. 

3 Arnold’s Rome, vol. i. p. 495. 

4 Thid. 

> It extended from the river Drilon 
to the Istrian peninsula. 

§ One of the most important of these 
mnilitary posts was Siscia, in the Pan- 


nonian country, on the Save. The line 

was continued by Augustus through 

Mesia, though the reduction of that 

region to a province was later. Six 

legions protected the frontier of the 
anube. 

7 Josephus alludes to these legions, 
War, ii, 16. His language on geo- 
graphical subjects is always important 
as an illustration of the Acts, 
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by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 10), was a district in the southern part of 
this province; and after the final reduction of the Dalmatian 
tribes, the province was more frequently called by this name than 
by that of Hlyricum.' The limits of this political jurisdiction (to 
speak in general terms) may be said to have included Bosnia, and 
the modern? Dalmatia, with parts of Croatia and Albania. 

But the term Illyricum was by no means always, or even 
generally, used in a strictly political sense. The extent of country 
included in the expression was various at various times. The 
Illyrians were loosely spoken of by the earlier Greek writers as the 
tribes which wandered on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. The 
Tllyricum which engaged the arms of Rome under the Republic was 
only a narrow strip of that shore with the adjacent islands. But in 
the Imperial times it came to be used of a vast and vague extent of 
country lying to the south of the Danube, to the east of Italy, and 
to the west of Macedonia.’ So it is used by Strabo in the reign of 
Augustus, and similarly by Tacitus in his account of the civil wars 
which preceded the fall of Jerusalem -4 and the same phraseology 
continues to be applied to this region, till the third century of the 
Christian era. We need not enter into the geographical changes 
which depended on the new division of the empire under Constan- 
tine, or into the fresh significance which, in a later age, was given 
to the ancient names, when the rivalry of ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
led to the schism of Eastern and Western Christendom.’ We have 
said enough to show that it is not possible to assume that the 
Illyricum of St. Paul was a definite district, ruled as a province by 
a governor from Rome. 

Tt seems by far the most probable that the terms ‘Tlyricum’ and 
‘Dalmatia’ are both used by St. Paul in a vague and general sense : 
as we have before had occasion to remark in reference to Asia 
Minor, where many geographical expressions, such as ‘ Mysia,’ 
‘Galatia,’ and ‘ Phrygia,’ were variously used, popularly and politi- 
cally... It is indeed quite possible that St. Paul, not deeming it 
right as yet to visit Corinth, may have pushed on by the Via 
Egnatia,’ from Philippi and Thessalonica, across the central moun- 
tains which turn the streams eastward and westward, to Dyrrha- 
chium, the landing-place of those who had come by the Appian 
Road from Rome to Brundusium.* Then, though still i the 
province of Macedonia, he would be in the district called Greek 


1 Dalmatia is a name unknown to and of the dioceses which were the 
the earlier Greek writers. subjects of the rival claims of Rome 

2 The modern name of Illyria has and Constantinople, will be found in 
again contracted te a district of no Neale’s History of the Eastern Church. 
great extent in the northern part of 6 See pp. 181, 182, 211. mont 
the ancient province. 7 See the account of the Via Eg- 

3 See Gibbon’s first chapter. natia, p. 244. ; a 

4 Tac. Hist. i. 2, 76, &c., where under 8 [t has been said above (p. 292), 
the term Ilyricum are included Dal- that when St. Paul was on a 
mmatia, Pannonia, and Meesia : and this, Roman way at_ Philippi he was really 
it must be remembered, is strictly co- on the road which led to Rome. The 
temporaneous with the Apostle. ordinary ferry was from Dyrrhachium 

5 A geographical account of Illyri- to Brundusium, 
cum in its later ecclesiastical sense, 
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Tlyricum :! and he would be on a line of easy communication with 
Nicopolis* on the south, where, on a later occasion, he proposed to 
winter (Tit. 1. 12); and he could easily penetrate northwaxds 
into Roman or Barbarous Jllyricum, where was that district of 
Dalmatia,* which was afterwards visited by his companion Titus, 
whom, in the present instance, he had despatched to Corinth. But 
we must admit that the expression in the Romans might have been 
legitimately* used, if he never passed beyond the limits of Mace- 
donia, and even if his Apostolic labours were entirely to the east- 
ward of the mountains, in the country watered by the Strymon and 
the Axius.° a 

Whether he travelled widely and rapidly in the regions to the 
north of Greece, or confined his exertions to the neighbourhood of 
those Churches which he had previously founded,—the time soon 
came when he determined to revisit that Church, which had caused 
him so much affliction not unmixed with joy. During the course of 
his stay at Ephesus, and in all parts of his subsequent journey in 
Troas and Macedonia, his heart had been continually at Corinth. 
He had been in frequent communication with his inconsistent and 
rebellious converts. Three letters® had been written to entreat or 
to threaten them. Besides his own personal visit? when the 
troubles were beginning, he had sent several messengers, who were 
authorised to speak in his name. Moreover, there was now a 
special subject in which his interest and affections were engaged, 
the contribution for the poor in Judzea, which he wished to ‘seal’ 
to those for whom it was destined (Rom. xv. 28) before undertaking 
his journey to the West.§ 

Of the time and the route of this southward journey we can only 
say that the most probable calculation leads us to suppose that he 
was travelling with his companions towards Corinth at the approach 
of winter ; and this makes it likely that he went by land rather 
than by sea.® A good road to the south had long been formed 
from the neighbourhood of Bercea,'® connecting the chief towns of 
Macedonia with those of Achaia. Opportunities would not be 
wanting for preaching the Gospel at every stage in his progress ; 
and perhaps we may infer from his own expression in writing to the 
Romans (xv. 23),—‘ I have no more place in those parts,’—either 
that Churches were formed in every chief city between Thessalonica 
and Corinth, or that the Glad-tidings had been unsuccessfully pro- 


' See above, p. 470, comparing pp. 
243, 244, 

® Nicopolis was in Epirus, which, it 
will be remembered (see above under 
Macedonia), was in the province of 
Achaia, 

% See above, p. 471. It is indeed 
possible that the word Dalmatia in this 
Epistle may be used for the province 
(of Illyricum or Dalmatia), and not a 
subordinate district of what was ealled 
Ulyricum in the wider sense. 

* The preposition need not denote 
anything more than that St. Paul came 
to the frontier, 


® See what has been said of these 
rivers in Chap. IX. 

§ The question of the lost letter has 
been discussed above, Chap. XV. p. 377. 

7 See again, on this intermediate 
visit, the beginning of Chap. XV. 

8 For the project of this westward 
journey see the end of Chap, XV. 
above. 

§ See Acts xxvii. 9. 

10 The roads through Dium have been 
alluded to above, p. 264, and compare 
p- 261, n. 2, 
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clanned in Thessaly and Boeotia, as on the former journey they 
had found but little credence among the philosophers and triflers 


of Athens. 


1 Athens is never mentioned again 
after Acts xviii. 1, 1 Thess. iii. 1. We 
do not know that it was ever revisited 
by the Apostle, and in the second 
century we find that Christianity was 
almost extinct there. See p. 295. 


At the same time nothing would be 
more easy than to visit Athens, with 
other ‘Churches of Achaia,’ during 
his residence at Corinth. See p. 302, 
note, and p. 439. 


Coin of Macedonia. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


St. Paul’s Return to Corinth —Contrast with his First Visit —Bad News from 
Galatia.—He writes the Epistle to the Galatians. 


Iv was probably already winter, when St. Paul once more beheld 
in the distance the lofty citadel of Corinth, towering above the 
isthmus which it commands. The gloomy season must have har- 
monised with his feelings as he approached. The clouds which, at 
the close of autumn, so often hang round the summit of the Acro- 
Corinthus, and cast their shadow upon the city below, might have 
seemed to typify the mists of vice and error which darkened the 
minds even of its Christian citizens. Their father in the faith 
knew that, for some of them at least, he had laboured in vain. He 
was returning to converts who had cast off the morality of the 
Gospel ; to friends who had forgotten his love; to enemies who 
disputed his divine commission. It is true, the majority of the 
Corinthian Church had repented of their worst sins, and submitted 
to his Apostolic commands. Yet what was forgiven could not 
entirely be forgotten ; even towards the penitent he could not feel 
all the confidence of earlier affection ; and there was still left an 
obstinate minority, who would not give up their habits of impurity, 
and who, when he spoke to them of righteousness and judgment to 
come, replied either by openly defending their sins, or by denying 
his authority and impugning his orthodoxy. 

He now came prepared to put down this opposition by the most 
decisive measures : resolved to cast out of the Church these antago- 
nists of truth and goodness, by the plenitude of his Apostolic 
power. Thus he warned them’ a few months before (as he had 
threatened, when present on an earlier occasion), ‘when I come 
again, I will not spare’ (2 Cor. xiii. 2). He declared his determi- 
nation to punish the disobedient (2 Cor. x. 6). He ‘boasted? of 
the authority which Christ had given him (2 Cor. x, 8). He be- 
sought them not to compel him to use the weapons entrusted to him 
(2 Cor. x. 2), weapons not of fleshly weakness, but endowed with 
the might of God (2 Cor. x. 4). He pledged himself to execute by 
his deeds when present, all he had threatened by his words when 
absent (2 Cor, x, iB, 

As we think of him, with these purposes of severity in his mind, 
approaching the walls of Corinth, we are irresistibly reminded of 
the eventful close of a former journey, when Saul, ‘breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,’ drew 
nigh to Damascus. How strongly does this accidental resemblance 
bring out the essential contrast between the weapons and the spirit 
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of Saul and Paul! Then he wielded the sword of the secular power 
—he travelled as the proud representative of the Sanhedrin—the 
minister of human cruelty and injustice : he was the Jewish Inqui- 
sitor, the exterminator of heretics, seeking for victims to imprison 
or to stone. Now he is meek and lowly,' travelling in the humblest 
guise of poverty, with no outward marks of pre-eminence or power ; 
he has no gaolers at his command to bind his captives, no execu- 
tioners to carry out his sentence. All he can do is to exclude those 
who disobey him from a society of poor and ignorant outcasts, who 
are the objects of contempt to all the mighty, and wise, and noble, 
among their countrymen. His adversaries despise his apparent 
insignificance ; they know that he has no outward means of enfore- 
ing his will; they see that his bodily presence is weak; they think 
his speech contemptible. Yet he is not so powerless as he seems. 
Though now he wields no carnal weapons, his arms are not weaker 
but stronger than they were of old. He cannot bind the bodies of 
men, but he can bind their souls. Truth and love are on his side; 
the Spirit of God bears witness with the spirits of men on his be- 
half. His weapons are ‘mighty to overthrow the strongholds of 
the adversaries ;’ ‘Thereby’ he could ‘overthrow the reasonings of 
the disputer, and pull down the lofty bulwarks which raise them- 
selves against the knowledge of God, and bring every rebellious 
thought into captivity and subjection to Christ.’ * 

Nor is there less difference in the spirit of his warfare than in the 
character of his weapons. Then he ‘breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter ;’ he ‘made havoc of the Church;’ he ‘haled men and 
women into prison;’ he ‘compelled them to blaspheme.’ When 
their sentence was doubtful, he gave his vote for their destruction ;* 
he was ‘ exceedingly mad against them.’ Then his heart was filled 
with pride and hate, uncharitableness and self-will. But now his 
proud and passionate nature is transformed by the Spirit of God ; 
he is crucified with Christ : the fervid impetuosity of his character 
is tempered by meekness and gentleness; his very denunciations 
and threats of punishment are full of love; he grieves over his 
contumacious opponents; the thought of their pain fills him with 
sadness. ‘For if I cause you grief, who is there to cause me joy ES 
He implores them, even at the eleventh hour, to save him from the 
necessity of dealing harshly with them ; he had rather leave his 
authority doubtful, and still remain liable to the sneers of his ad- 
versaries, than establish it by their punishment (2 Cor. xiii. 7-9). 
He will condescend to the weakest prejudices, rather than cast a 
stumbling-block in a brother’s path ; he is ready to become ‘ all 
things to all men,’ that he may ‘ by all means save some.’ ! 

Yet all that was good and noble in the character of Saul remains 
in Paul, purified from its old alloy. The same zeal for God burns 
in his heart, though it is no longer misguided by ignorance or 
warped by party spirit. The same firm resolve is seen in carrying 
out his principles to their consequences, though he shows it not in 
persecuting but in suffering. The same restless energy, which 
carried him from Jerusalem to Damascus that he might extirpate 


1 See 2 Cor. x. 1. 2 2 Cor. x. 4, d. 3 Acts xxvi. 10, 
4 2 Cor. ii. 2. 
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heresy, now urges him from one end of the world to the other," 
that he may bear the tidings of salvation. i 
The painful anticipations which saddened his return to Corinth 
were not, however, altogether unrelieved by happier thoughts. As 
he approached the well-known gates, in the midst of that band of 
faithful friends who accompanied him from Macedonia, his memory 
could not but revert to the time when first he entered the same 
city, a friendless and lonely? stranger. He could not but recall 
the feelings of extreme depression with which he first began his 
missionary work at Corinth, after his unsuccessful visit to Athens. 
The very firmness and bold confidence which now animated him,— 
the assurance which he felt of victory over the opponents of truth, 
—must have reminded him by contrast of the anxiety and self- 
distrust? which weighed him down at his first intercourse with the 


Corinthians, and which needed a miraculous vision* for its removal. : 


How could he allow discouragement to overcome his spirit, when he 
remembered the fruits borne by labours which had begun in so 
much sadness and timidity ?- It was-‘surely something that hun- 


dreds of believers now called on the name of the Lord Jesus, who ~ 


when he first came among them had worshipped nothing but the 
deification of their own lusts. Painful no doubt it was to find 
that their conversion had been so incomplete; that the pollutions 
of heathenism still defiled those who had once washed away the 
stains® of sin; yet the majority of the Church had repented of 
their offences ; the number who obstinately persisted in sin was but 
small; and if many of the adult ‘converts were so tied ‘and bound 
by the chains of habit, that their complete deliverance could scarce 
be hoped for, yet at least their:children might be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.: Moreover, there were some, 
even in this erring Church, on whom St. Paul could think with un- 
mingled satisfaction ; some who walked in the Spirit, and did not 
fulfil the lust of the flesh : who were created anew in Christ Jesus; 
with whom old things had passed away, and all things had become 
new; who dwelt m Christ, and Christ in them: Such were Erastus 
the treasurer, and Stephanas, the first fruits of Achaia; such were 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, who had lately travelled to Ephesus on 
the errand of their brethren ; such was Gaius,® who was even now 
preparing to welcome beneath his hospitable roof the Apostle who 
had thrown open to himself the door of entrance into the Church of 
Christ. When St. Paul thought of ‘them that were such,’ and of 
the many others ‘who worked with them and laboured,’’ as he 
threaded the crowded streets on his way to the house of Gaius, 
doubtless he ‘thanked God and took courage.’ 


1 He was at this very timeintending p. 279. 
to go first to Jerusalem, thence to Rome, 3 See 1 Cor, ii. 1-3. 


and thence to Spain; that is, to travel 
from the Eastern to the Western ex- 
tremities of the civilised world. See 
Rom. xy. 28. Compare the conclusion 
of Chap. XVII. 

2 He wasleft at Athens alone (1 Thess. 
iii. 1), and so remained till Timotheus 
and Silas rejoined him at Corinth. See 


4 Acts xviii. 9. 51 ‘Cor. vi, 11. 

§ It would be more correct to write 
this name Caius; but as the name 
under its Greek form’ of Gaius has 
become naturalised in the English 
language as a synonym of Christian 
hospitality, it seems undesirable to 
alter it, 7 1 Cor. xvi. 16. 
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But a painful surprise awaited him on his arrival. He found 
that intelligence had reached Corinth from Ephesus, by the direct 
route, of a more recent date than any which he had lately received ; 
and the tidings brought by this channel concerning the state of the 
Galatian churches, excited both his astonishment and his indigna- 
tion.1_ His converts there, whom he seems to have regarded with 
peculiar affection, and whose love and zeal for himself had formerly 
been so conspicuous, were rapidly «<orsaking his teaching, and 
falling an easy prey to the arts of Judaising missionaries from 
Palestine. We have seen the vigour and success with which the 
Judaising party at Jerusalem were at this period pursuing their 
new tactics, by carrying the war into the territory of their great 
opponent, and endeavouring to counterwork him in the very centre 
of his influence, in the bosom of those Gentile Churches which he 
had so lately founded. We know how great was the difficulty with 
which he had defeated (if, indeed, they were yet defeated) the 
agents of this restless party at Corinth ; and now, on his reaching 
that city to crush the last remains of their opposition, he heard 
that they had been working the same mischief in Galatia, where he 
had least expected it. There, as in most of the early Christian 
communities, a portion of the Church had been Jews by birth; 
and this body would afford a natural fulcrum for the efforts of the 
Judaising teachers; yet we cannot suppose that the number of 
Jews resident in this inland district could have been very large.” 
And St. Paul in addressing the Galatians, although he assumes that 
there were some among them familiar with the Mosaic law, yet 
evidently implies that the majority were converts from heathenism.* 
It is remarkable, therefore, that the Judaising emissaries should so 
soon have gained so great a hold over a church consisting mainly of 
Gentile Christians; and the fact that they did so proves not only 
their indefatigable activity, but also their skill in the arts of con- 
ciliation and persuasion. It must be remembered, however, that 
they were by no means scrupulous as to the means which they 
employed to effect their objects. At any cost of falsehood and 
detraction, they resolved to loosen the hold of St. Paul upon the 
affection and respect of his converts. Thus to the Galatians they 
accused him of a want of uprightness, in observing the Law himself 
whilst among the Jews, yet persuading the Gentiles to renounce 
it;4 they argued that his motive was to keep his converts in a 
subordinate state, excluded from the privileges of a full covenant 
with God, which was enjoyed by the circumcised alone ;° they 
declared that he was an interested flatterer,° ‘becoming all things 
to all men,’ that he might make a party for himself ; and above all, 
they insisted that he falsely represented himself as an apostle of 
Christ, for that he had not, like the Twelve, been a follower of 


1 This is on the assumption that the 2 On the probable character of the 
Epistle to the Galatians was written Jewish population of Galatia, see p. 
soon after St. Paul’s arrival at Corinth 189. 


on the present occasion. For the rea- 3 See Gal. iv. 8. 

sons in favour of this hypothesis, see 4 Gal. y. 11. ee 
the note upon the date of the Epistle > Gal. iv. 16, compared with ii. 17. 
below. © \bid. i. 10, 
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He was on earth, and had not received His commission ; 
Pet ade contrary, he was only a teacher sent out by the autho- ; 
rity of the Twelve, whose teaching was only to be received so far nc a 
it ‘agreed with theirs and was sanctioned by them; whereas e 
doctrine (they alleged) was now in opposition to = of Peter an 
James, and the other ‘ Pillars’ of the Church.’ By such Senn 
sentations they succeeded to a great extent in alienating t : 
Galatian Christians from their father in the faith : already many o 
the recent converts submitted to circumcision,” and embraced the 
party of their new teachers with the same zeal which they had 
formerly shown for the Apostle of the Gentiles;* and the rest of 
the Church was thrown into a state of agitation and division. 

On receiving the first intelligence of these occurrences, St. Paul 
hastened to check the evil before it should have become irre- 
mediable. He wrote to the Galatians an Epistle which begins with 
an abruptness and severity showing his sense of the urgency of the 
occasion, and the greatness of the danger. It is also frequently 
characterised by a tone of sadness, such as would naturally be felt 
by a man of such warm affections when he heard that those whom 
he loved were forsaking his cause and believing the calumnies of 
his enemies. In this letter his principal object is to show that the 
doctrine of the Judaisers did in fact destroy the very essence of 
Christianity, and reduced it from an inward and spiritual life to an 
putward and ceremonial system ; but in order to remove the Seeds 
of alienation and distrust which had been designedly planted in the 
minds of his converts, he begins by fully contradicting the false- 
hoods which had been propagated against himself by his opponents, 
and especially by vindicating his title to the Apostolic office as 
received directly from Christ, and exercised independently of the 
other Apostles. Such were the circumstances and such the objects 
which led him to write the following Epistle: 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS4 


Defence of his PAUL,—an Apostle, sent not from men nor by man, i.] 
independen é s 
st but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who 


Apostolic au- 
1 See the whole of the first two chap- 
ters of the Epistle. 
2 Gal. vi. 13. 


my by speaking truth among you?’ 
implies that there had been a second 


3 Gal. iv. 14, 15. 

4 The date of this Epistle cannot be 
so clearly demonstrated as that of most 
of the others ; but we conclude that 
it was written at the time assumed in 
the text on the following grounds :— 

Ist. It was not written till after Si. 
Paul’s second visit to the Galatians. 
This is proved (A) by his speaking of 
their conversion as having occurred at 
his first visit (iv. 13); implying that 
he had paid them a second visit. (3) 
(iv. 16): «Am I now become your ene- 


visit, in which he had offended them, 
contrasted with the first when he was 
so welcome. 

2ndly. It is maintained by many 
eminent authorities that it was written 
soon after his second visit. This St. 
Paul (they argue) expressly says; he 
marvels that the Galatians are so soon 
(i. 6) forsaking his teaching. The 
question is (according to these writers), 
within what interval of time would it 
have been possible for him to use this 
word ‘soon ?? Now this depends on 
the length of their previous Christian 
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life ; for instance, had St. Paul known 
them as Christians for twenty years, 
and then after an absence of four years 
heard of their perversion, he might have 
said their abandonment of the truth 
was marvellously soon after their pos-- 
session of it ; but if they had been only 
converted to Christianity for three years 
before his second visit (as was really 
the case), and he had heard of their 
perversion not till four years after his 
second visit, he could scarcely, in that 
case, speak of their perversion as baving 
occurred soon after they had been in the 
right path, in reference to the whole 
time they had been Christians. He 
says virtually, ‘You are wrong now, 
you were right a short time ago.’ The 
natural impression conveyed by this 
language (considering that the time of 
their previous stedfastness in the true 
faith was only three years altogether) 
would certainly be, that St. Paul must 
have heard of their perversion within 
about a year from the time of his visit. 
At that time he was resident at Ephe- 
sus, where he would most naturally 
and easily receive tidings from Galatia. 
Hence they consider the Epistle to have 
been written at Ephesus during the 
first year of St. Paul’s residence there. 
But in answer to these arguments it 
may be replied. that St. Paul does not 
say the Galatians were perverted soon 
after his own last visit to them. His 
words are. in fact, ‘I wonder that you 
are so quickly shifting your ground.’ 
The same word is used in 2 Thess. ii. 2, 
where he exhorts the Thessalonians 
‘not rashly to let themselves be 
shaken ;’? where the adverb refers not 
so much to the time as to the manner 
in which they were affected, like the 
English hastily. But even supposing 
it in Gal. i. 6, to refer simply to time, 
and to be translated quickly or svon, 
we still (if we would fix the date from 
it) must ask, ‘quickly after what 
event ?’—‘ soon after what event?’ And 
it is more natural (especially as the 
verb is in the present tense) to under- 
stand ‘soon after the entrance of the 
Judaising teachers,’ than to understand 
‘soon after my last visit.’ 

Hence there seems nothing in this 
adverb to fix the date of the Epistle ; 
nor is there any other eternal evidence 
of a decisive nature supplied by the 
Epistle, But 
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raised Him from the dead ;—With all the brethren! thority 
im my company; To THE CuuRCcHES OF GaALATIA. 
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against 
daising 
teachers, and 


3rdly. The internal evidence that the 
Epistle was written nearly at the same 
time with that to the Romans is ex- 
ceedingly strong. Examples of this are 
Rom. viii. 15 compared with Gal. iv. 6, 
Rom. vii. 14-25 compared with Gal. v. 
17, Rom. i. 17 compared with Gal. iii. 
11, and the argument about Abraham’s 
faith in Rom. iv. compared with Gal. 
iii But the comparison of single pas- 
sages does not so forcibly impress on 
the mind the parallelism of the two 
Epistles, as the study of each Epistle 
as a whole. The more we examine 
them, the more we are struck by the 
resemblance ; and it is exactly that re- 
semblance which would exist between 
two Epistles written nearly at the same 
time, while the same line of argument 
was occupying the writer’s mind, and 
the same phrases and illustrations were 
on his tongue. This resemblance, too, 
becomes more striking when we remem- 
ber the very different circumstances 
which called forth the two Epistles ; 
that to the Romans being a deliberate 
exposition of St. Paul’s theology, ad- 
dressed to a Church with which he was 
personally unacquainted; that to the 
Galatians being an indignant rebuke, 
written on the urgency of the occasion, 
to check the perversion of his children 
in the faith. 

This internal evidence, therefore, 
leads us to suppose that the Epistle to 
the Galatians was written within a few 
months of that to the Romans; and 
most probably, therefore, from Corinth 
during the present visit (although there 
is nothing to show which of the two 
was written the first). The news of the 
arrival of the Judaisers in Galatia 
would reach St. Paul from Ephesus ; 
and (considering the commercial rela- 
tions between the two cities) there is 
no place where he would be so likely 
to hear. tidings from Ephesus as_at 
Corinth. And since, on his arrival at 
the latter city, he would probably find 
some intelligence from Ephesus waiting 
for him, we have supposed, in the text, 
that the tidings of the perversion of 
Galatia met him thus on his arrival at 
Corinth. 

1 Some of these ‘brethren in St. 
Paul’s company’ are enumerated in 
Acts xx. 4: Sopater of Bercea; Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica; 
Gaius of Derbe; Timotheus; and Ty: 
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historical |, Grace be to you and peace from God our Father, i. 
commission and our Lord Jesus Christ; who gave Himself for 4 


rived fromthe our sins, that He might deliver us from this present ~ 
evil world, according to the will of our God and 
Father; to whom be glory, even unto the ages of 5 
ages, Amen. : 
I marvel that you are so soon shifting’ your6 
ground, and forsaking Him* who called you® in the 
grace of Christ, for a new Glad-tidings; which is7 


nothing else* but the device of certain men who are 
troubling you, and who desire to pervert the Glad- 


tidings of Christ. 


But even though I myself, or an8 


angel from heaven, should declare to you any other 
Glad-tidings than that which I declared, let him be ac- 


cursed. As I have said before, so now I say again, if 9 


any man is come to you with a Glad-tidings diferent 
from that which you received before, let him be ac- 


cursed. Think 


ye that man’s® assent, or God’s, is 10 


now my object ? or is it that I seek favour with men ? 
Nay, if I still sought favour with men, I should not 
be the bondsman of Christ. 


For I certify you, brethren, that the Glad-tidings 11 
which I brought you is not of man’s devising. 


I myself received it not from man, nor was it taught 
me by man’s teaching, but by the revelation of Jesus 


Christ. 


For you have heard of my former behaviour 13 


in the days of my Judaism, how I persecuted beyond 
measure the Church of God, and strove® to root it 


out, and outran in Judaism many of my own age and 14 


chicus and Trophimus from Proconsular 
Asia. Thejunction of their names with 
that of Paul in the salutation of this 
Epistle, throws light on the junction of 
the names of Timotheus, Sosthenes, Sil- 
yanus, &e. with Paul’s in the salutation 
at the head of some other Epistles; 
showing us more clearly that these 
names were not joined with that of St. 
Paul as if they were joiné authors of 
the several Epistles referred to. This 
clause also confirms the date we have 
assigned to the Epistle, since it suits a 
period wben he had an unusual number 
of travelling companions, in conse- 
quence of the collection which they and 
he were jointly to bear to Jerusalem. 
See the last chapter. 

1 For the translation of this, see the 
note on the date of this Epistle, above. 

2 « Him who called you.’ St. Paul pro- 
bably means God. Compare Rom. ix. 24, 


3 ‘In the grace of Christ.’ The pre- 
position here cannot mean into ; Chris- 
tians are called to salvation iz the grace 
of Christ. 

4 The Authorised Version, ‘which is 
not another,’ does not correctly repre- 
sent the original ; the word translated 
‘another’ being not the same in the 
two verses. 

* This alludes to the accusations 
brought against him. See above, pp. 
477, 478; also 2 Cor. v. 11; and for 
the words, compare Col. iii. 22. His 
answer is, that had popularity and 
power been his object, he would have 
remained a member of the Sanhedrin. 
The adverbs of time mark the reference 
to this contrast between his position 
before and since his conversion. Com- 
pare chap. y. 11. 

® The verb is in the imperfect, 


For 12 
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_ _ hation, being more exceedingly zealous! for the tra- 
i, 15 ditions of my fathers. But when it pleased Him, who 
set me apart? from my mother’s womb, and called 
16 me by His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I 
might proclaim His Glad-tidings among the Gentiles, 
17 I did not take counsel with flesh and blood, nor yet 
did I go up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles 
before me, but I departed immediately into Arabia,* 
1s and from thence returned to Damascus. Afterwards, 
when three years had passed, I went up to Jerusalem, 
that I might know Cephas* and with him I remained 
19 fifteen days ;° but other of the Apostles saw I none, 
20 save only James,® the brother of the Lord. (Now in 
this which I write to you, behold I testify before God 
21 that I lie not.) After this I came into the regions of 
99 Syria and Cilicia ;7 but I was still unknown by face 
23to the Churches of Christ in Judea: tidings only 
were brought them from time to time,® saying, ‘ He 
who was once our persecutor now bears the Glad- 
tidings of that Faith, which formerly he laboured to 
24 root out.’ And they glorified God in me. 
ii.1 Then fourteen? years after, I went up again to Je- The council of 
rusalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. 
9 At that time I went up in obedience to a revelation, 
and I communicated to the brethren in Jerusalem"? 
the Glad-tidings which I proclaimed among the Gen- 
tiles; but to the chief brethren I communicated it 
privately,'! lest perchance my labours, either past or 
3 present, might be fruitless.!2, Yet not even Titus, my 
own companion (being a Greek), was compelled to 
4be circumcised. But this communication '* | with the 


1 This term (< Zealot”) was, perhaps, 
already adopted (as it was not long 
after, Joseph. War, iv. 6) by the Ultra- 
Pharisaical party. Cf. Acts xxi. 20. 

2 Compare Rom. 1. 1. 

3 The immediately belongs to de- 
parted, as if it were printed immediately 
(I conferred not but) de- 
parted. On the events mentioned in 
this verse, see pp. 80, 81. 

4 Cephas, not Peter, is the reading of 
the best MSS. throuzhout this Epistle, 
as well as in the Epistles to Corinth; 
except in one passage, Gal. ii. 7, 8. St. 
Peter was ordinarily known up to this 
period by the Syro-Chaldaic form of his 
name (the name actually given by our 
Lord), and not by its Greek equivalent. 
it is remarkable that he himself, in his 


Epistles, uses the Greek form, perhaps 
as a mark of his antagonism to the 
Judaisers, who naturally would cling 
to the Hebraic form. 

5 See pp. 84-86, 

6 See note on 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

7 See p. 87. 

8 Lit. ‘They continued to hear. 

9 See the discussion of this passage, 
Appendix. 

10 «To them.’ Compare the preceding 
verse. 

11 On these private conferences preced- 
ing the public assembly of the Church, 
see p. 169. 

12 Literally, lest perchance I should 
be running, or had run, in vain. 

13 Something must be supplied here 
to complete the sense; we understand 
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Apostles in Judea] I undertook on account of the 
false brethren who gained entrance by fraud, for they 
crept in among us to spy out our freedom! (which ~ 
we possess in Christ Jesus) that they might enslave 


us under their own yoke. 
the submission they 


hour ; that the truth of the Glad-tidings might stand 
unaltered for your benefit. i 

But from those who were held in chief reputation— 6 
it matters not to me of what account they were,— 
God is no respecter of persons-—those (I say) who 
were the chief in reputation gave me no new in- 
struction; but, on the contrary, when they saw that 7 
I had? been charged to preach the Glad-tidings to 
the uncircumcised, as Peter to the circumcised (for g 
He who wrought in Peter for the Apostleship of the 
circumcision, wrought also in me for the Gentiles), 
and when they had learned the grace which had been 9 
given me,—James, Cephas, and John, who were ac- 
counted chief pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, purposing that we should 
go to the Gentiles, and they to the Jews; provided 10 
only, that we should remember the poor,t which I 
have accordingly 5 endeavoured to do with diligence. 


Ot. Peter at 
/.ntioch. 


But when Cephas came to Antioch, I withstood 11 
him to the face, because he had incurred ® reproach ; 


for before the coming of certain [brethren] from 12 
James, he was in the habit of eating with the Gen- 
tiles; but when they came, he began to draw back, 
and to separate himself from the Gentiles, for fear of 


‘communicated’ from ver. 2; others 
supply ‘was not circumcised,’ ‘but I 
refused to circumcise him (which other- 
wise I would have done) on account of 
the false brethren, that I might not 
seem to yield to them.’ Others again 
supply ‘ was circumcised,’ which gives 
‘an opposite sense, The interpretation 
here adopted agrees best with the narra- 
tive in Acts xy. 

' Viz. from the ordinances of the 
Mosaic law. 

* The article implies this meaning. 

% The perfect is used because the 
charge still continued. 

* Namely, the poor Christians in 
Judea. We have seen in the preced- 
ing chapters, how fully St. Paul had 
carried out this part of his agreement. 

®’ The A. V. here is probably incor- 


rect. The aorist here seems to be used 
for the perfect, as it often is in N. T. 
[Mr. Ellicott, in his very valuable com- 
mentary on Galatians, disputes this, and 
even calls the above assertion ‘an over- 
sight.’ He expresses his opinion that 
the aorist is never used for the perfect 
in N. T. Yet Mr. Ellicott himself re- 
peatedly translates the aorist as perfect, 
for example in Gal. i, 13, iii. B51. Dl, 
and many other passages. For the 
proofs of this use of the aorist, see notes 
on 2 Cor. vii. 2, and Rom. y. 5.] For 
the phrase translated accordingly (to 
which it is nearly equivalent), compare 
2 Cor. ii. 3, and Phil. i. 6. 

® The remarkable expression here is 
not equivalent to the Authorised trans- 
lation, ‘he was to be blamed. For the 
history see Chap. VII, 


fie 


To whom I yielded notii. 5 
demanded ;? no, not for an 


19 a transgressor. 


solive to God. I am 


xvitt. | 
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And he was joined in his dis- 


simulation by the rest of the Jews [im the Church of 
Antioch], so that even Barnabas was drawn away 


.4 with them to dissemble in like manner. But when I 
saw that they were walking 


in a crooked path,! 


and forsaking the truth of the Glad-tidings, I said to 
Cephas before them all, ‘if thou, being born a Jew, pagsewien 
art wont to live according to the customs of the Gen- renounced the 


The Jewish 


righteousness 


tiles, and not of the Jews, how is it that thou con. °f tel 
strainest the Gentiles to keep the ordinances of the 
15 Jews? We are Jews by birth, and not unhallowed 
16 Gentiles; yet,? knowing that a man is not justified 
by the works of the Law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, we ourselves also have put our faith in Christ 
Jesus, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the Law ; for by the works 
of the Law “‘ sball no flesh be justifies.” ’? 

But what if,t while seeking to be justified in Christ, 
we have indeed reduced® ourselves also to the sinful 


state of unhallowed® Gentiles ? 
God forbid ! 7 


minister of sin P 


Is Christ then a 


For if I again build up that [structure of the Law | 
which I have overthrown, then I represent myself as 


of the Law, became 


Whereas® I, through the operation® 
dead to the Law, that I might 
crucified with Christ; it is no 


more I that live, but Christ is living in me ; 10 and my 


1 The Greek verb, found only here, 
means to walk ina straight path. 

2 We follow Tischendorf and the best 
MSS. 

3 Pg, exliii. 2 (LXX.) ; quoted also 
more fully, Rom. iii. 20. 

4 The ‘construction is like that in 
Rom. ix. 22. 

5 Literally, been found sinners our- 
selves as well as other men. 

6 ‘Unhallowed” Compare ‘ unhal- 
lowed Gentiles’ above. 

7 Neander thinks that the 17th verse 
also ought to be included in the speech 
of St. Paul, and much might be said in 
favour of his view. Still, on the whole, 
we think the speech more naturally 
terminates with ver. 16. See p. 180, 
n. 1. The hypothesis in ver. 17 is that 
of the Judaisers, refuted (after St. Paul’s 
manner) by an abrupt reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The Judaiser objects, ‘ Fou 
suy you seek righteousness in Christ, but 
in fact you reduce yourself to the state of 


a Gentile ; you are farther from God, 
and therefore farther from righteous- 
ness, than you were before.’ To which 
St, Paul only replies, ‘ On your hypo- 
thesis then, we must conclude Christ to 
be the minister of sin! God forbid. 
This passage is illustrated by the simi- 
lar mode in which he answers the objec- 
tions of the same party, Rom. iii. 3-8. 
See note on the phrase rendered ‘God 
forbid,’ below, chap. iii. 21. 

8 In this ‘for’ (A. V.) is virtually 
contained the suppressed clause ‘but the 
abolition of the law does not make me a 
transgressor, for. ; 

9 This thought is fully expanded in 
the 7th of Romans. 

10 Tt is with great regret that we 
depart from the A. V. here, not only 
because of its extreme beauty, but 
because it must be so dear to the devo- 
tional feelings of all good men. Yet 
the words cannot be translated ‘never~ 
theless I live, yet not 1.’ 
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outward life which still remains, I live in the faith of 

the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for _ 

me. I frustrate not God’s gift of grace [like those li. 2: _ 
who seek righteousness in the Law]; for if the Law : 
can make men righteous, then Christ died in vain. 
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Appenitothe © foolish Galatians, who has bewitched you ? !—1u1. 1 
experience of 


the Galatians. Lou, before whose eyes was held up the picture? of 
Jesus Christ upon the cross. One question I would 
ask you. When you received the Spirit, was it from 2 
the works of the Law, or the preaching* of Faith P 
Are you so senseless? Having begun in the Spirit, 3 
would you now end in the Flesh? Have you received 4 
so many benefits+ in vain—if indeed it has been in 
vain? Whence, I say, are the gifts of Him who5d 
furnishes you with the fulness of the Spirit, and works 
in you the power of miracles? °® From the deeds of 
the Law, or from the preaching of Faith P 

So likewise ‘ Abraham Dat faith in Gov, and it Mas 6 
reckoned unto him for righteausness.’® Know, there- 7 
fore, that they only are the sons of Abraham who are 
children of Faith. And the Scripture, foreseeing 8 
that God through Faith justifies [not the Jews only 
but] the Gentiles, declared beforehand to Abraham 
the Glad-tidings, saying, ‘AU the nations of the Gen- 
tiles shall be blessed tn thee.’7 So then, they who are 9 
children of Faith [whether they be Jews or Gentiles] 
are blessed with faithful Abraham. 

For all they who rest upon 8 the works of the Law 10 
are under a curse; for it is written, ‘ Cursed is eberp 
nite that cantinueth not in all things which are written in 
the book of the Law ta ta them.’® And it is manifest 11 
that no man is counted righteous in God’s judgment 
under the conditions of the Law ; for it is written, 
‘Bp fatth shall the righteaus lioe.’ 10 Butthe Law rests 12 
not on Faith, but declares, ‘The man that bath Done 


Faith, and not 
the Law, isthe 
source of 

righteousness, 


1 The words ‘that ye should not 
obey the truth’ are not found in the 
best MSS., and ‘among you’ is also 
omitted, 

* This is the literal sense. 

* Se Rom. x. 17, and 1 Thess. 
ui. 13. 

4 Literally, have you experienced so 
many things [or, such great things]. 
The context is against the translation 
of the verb by suffered, 

5 The phrase is exactly similar in 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 


6 Gen. xv. 6 (LXX.); quoted also 
Rom. iy. 3. 

7 Gen, xii. 3, from the LXX. but not 
verbatim. Compare the similar quota- 
tion, Rom. iv. 17. 

§ Literally, who have their root in the 
works of the Law, ov, according to the 
Hebrew image, the children of the works 
of the Law. 

9 Deut. xxvii. 26. 
from LXX. 

0 Hab. ii. 4 (LXX.); quoted also 
Rom i. 17, and Heb. x. 38. 


Nearly verbatim 
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15 


7 geev;’5 and this seed is Christ. 


ig void, to the annulling of the promise. 


19 


20 


these things shall libe therein.’! 
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Christ has redeemed. 


i.13 us from the curse of the Law, having become ac- 


cursed for our sakes? (for it is written, ‘Cursed ig 
14 eberp one that hangeth on a tree’?), to the end that 
in Christ Jesus the blessing of Abraham might come 
unto the Gentiles; that through Faith we might 
receive the promise of the Spirit. 
Brethren—I speak in man’s language 4—never- Th Taw 


could not ab- 


theless,—a man’s covenant, when ratified, cannot by rozate the 


prior promise 


its giver be annulled, or set aside by a later addition. to Abraham. 
16 Now God’s promises were made to Abraham and to 
his seed; the scripture says not ‘anv ta thy sees,’ 
as if it spoke of many, but as of one, ‘and ta thy 


But this I say; a 


covenant which had been ratified before by God, to 
be fulfilled in Christ, the Law which was given four 
hundred and thirty ® years afterwards, cannot make 


For if the 


inheritance comes from the Law, it comes no longer 
from promise ; whereas God has given it to Abraham 


freely by promise. 


To what end, then, was the Law? it was” added 
because of the transgressions ® of men, till the Seed 
should come, to whom belongs the promise; and it 
was enacted by the ministration of angels® through 
the hands of [ Moses,!° who was] a mediator [between 


God and the people]. 


1 Levit. xviii. 5 (LXX.) ; quoted also 
Rom. x. 5. 

2«A curse for us.’ The sentiment 
and expression strongly resembles ‘ sin 
for us,’ 2 Cor. v. 21; which Epistle 
was very nearly cotemporancous with 
this, if the date of the Galatians above 
adopted is correct. 

3 Deut. xxi. 23. Nearly verbatim 
from LXX. 

4 This parenthetical phrase here, in 
St. Paul’s style, seems always to mean, 
Tuse a comparison or illustration drawn 
from human affairs or human language. 


“Compare Rom, iii. 5, and 1 Cor. xv. 32. 


5 Gen, xiii. 15 (LXX.). The mean- 
ing of the argument is, that the reci- 
pients of God’s promises are not to be 
looked on as an aggregate of different 
individuals, or of different races, but 
are all one body, whereof Christ is 
the head. Compare ‘you are the seed,’ 
ver. 29. 

6 With regard to the chronology, see 
p. 140, n. 2. 


Now where !! a mediator is, 


7 This is according to the reading of 
the best MSS. 

8 Compare Rom. v. 20: ‘The Law 
was added that sin might abound,’ 
which must be taken with Rom. v. 13, 
and Rom. vii. 13. 

9 Compare Acts vil. 53. 

10 Moses is called ‘ the Mediator’ by 
the Rabbinical writers. See several 
passages quoted by Schoettgen on this 
passage. 

1 St. Paul’s argument here is left by 
him exceedingly elliptical, and there- 
fore very obscure; as is evident from 
the fact that more than two hundred 
and fifty different explanations of the 
passage have been advocated by dif- 
ferent commentators. The most natu- 
ral meaning appears to be as follows: 
‘It is better to depend upon an un- 
conditional promise of God, than upon 
a covenant made between God and 
man; for in the latter case the con- 
ditions of the covenant might be broken 
by man (as they had been), and so 
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there must be two parties. But God is one [and 
there is no second party to His promise]. st 

Do I say then that the Law contradicts the pro- i. 21° 
mises of God? that be far from me!! For had a R 
Law been given which could raise men from death 
to life, then would righteousness be truly from the 
Law. But? the Scripture (on the other hand) has 22 
shut up the whole world together under sin, that 
from Faith in Jesus Christ the promise might be 
given to the faithful. ated 

But before Faith came, we were shut up in prison, 23 
in ward under the Law, in preparation for the Faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. Thus, even 24 
as the slave? who leads a child to the house of the 
schoolmaster, so the Law has led us to [our teacher | 
Christ, that by Faith we might be justified: but 25 
now that Faith is come, we are under the slaye’s 
care no longer. For you are all the sons of God, by 26 
your faith in Christ Jesus: yea, whosoever among 27 
you have been baptized unto Christ, have clothed 
yourselves with Christ.4 In Him there is neither 28 
Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor freeman, neither 
male nor female ; for you all are one in Christ Jesus. 
And if you are Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s 29 
seed, and heirs of the blessing by promise. 

Now I say, that the heir, so long as he is a child, iv. 1 
has no more freedom than a slave, though he is 
owner of the whole inheritance; but he is under 2 
overseers and stewards until the time appointed by 
his father. And so we also [who are Israelites] 3 
when -we were children, were in bondage, under our 
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on 4 
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Relation of 
Judaism to 
Christianity. 


the blessings forfeited ; whereas in the 


former case, God being immutable, the 
blessings derived from His promise 
remain stedfast for ever.’ The passage 
is parallel with Rom iv. 13-16. 

The expression occurs fourteen 
times in St. Paul; viz. three times in 
Galatians, ten times in Romans 
(another example of the similarity 
between these Epistles), and once in 
1 Corinthians. In one of these cases 
(Gal. vi. 14) it is not interjectional ; 
in another (1 Cor, vi. 15), it repels a 
direct hypothesis, ‘ Shall I do (so and 
so)? God forbid?’ But in all the 
other instances it is interjectional, and 
rebuts an inference deduced from St, 
Paul's doctrine by an opponent. So that 
the question which precedes the phrase 
is equivalent to ‘ Do I then infer that?’ 


? The connection of the argument is, 
that if the Law could give men spiritual 
life, and so enable them to fulfil its 
precepts, it would give them righteous- 
ness; but it does not pretend to do 
this; on the contrary, it shows the 
impotence of their nature by the con- 
trast of its requirements with their 
performance. This verse is parallel with 
Rom. xi. 32. 

3 The inadequate translation here in 
the Authorised Version has led to a mis- 
conception of the metaphor. See note 
on 1 Cor. iv. 15. Compare also Hor. 
Sat. i. 6 (81). 

4 The only other place where this 
expression occurs is Rom, xiii. 14; 
another instance of resemblance be- 
tween the two Epistles. 
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iv.4childhood’s lessons of outward ordinances.! But 

when the appointed time was fully come, God sent 
forth His Son, who was born of a woman, and born 

5 subject to the Law; that He might redeem from 
their slavery the subjects of the Law, that we ; 

6 might be adopted as the sons of God. And because 
you are the sons of God, He has sent forth the Spirit 
of His Son into your hearts, crying unto Him 

7‘ fFather.’3 Wherefore thou [who canst so pray] 
art no more a slave, but a son: and if a son, then 
acorn God through Christ. 

8 ut formerly, when you knew not God, you were 

9in bondage to gods that have no real eee Yet Tien one 
now, when you have gained the knowledge of God,— seturnyio! on 
or rather, when God has acknowledged you,°—how tage Woke 
is it that you are turning backwards to those childish 
lessons, weak and beggarly as they are ;° eager to 
place yourselves once more in bondage under their 

10 dominion ? Are you observing days,’ and months,’ 

11 and seasons, and years.!° I am fearful for you, lest 

121 have spent my labour on you in vain. I beseech 
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you, brethren, to become as 


I am, [and seek no more 


a place among the circumcised ;] for I too have be- 


come as you!! are 
my circumcision]. You have 
1g0n the contrary, although it 


1 The phrase literally means the ele- 
mentary lessons of outward things. 
Compare Col. ii. 8 and 20. 

2 We, namely, all Christians, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. In other words, the 
Son of God, was born of a woman, that 
all the sons of women might by union 
with Him become the sons of God. 

3 ¢ Abba’ is the Syro-Chaldaic word 
for Father, and it is the actual word 
with which the Lord’s prayer began, 
as it was uttered by our Lord Himself. 
The ‘Father’? which follows is only 
a translation of ‘Abba,’ inserted as 
translations of Aramaic words often are 
by the writers of the New Testament, 
but not used along with ‘Abba.’ This 
is rendered evident by Mark xiv. 36, 
when we remember that our Lord spoke 
in Syro-Chaldaic. Moreover, had it 
been used vocatively (as in A. V.) 
along with Abba, the Greek would have 
been different. Rom. viii. 15 is exactly 
parallel with the present passage. 

4 This is of course addressed to 
Heathen converts. 


fand have cast away the pride of 


never wronged me: |? 
was sickness (as you 


5 Compare 1 Cor. viii. 3. 

6 Literally, the weak and beggarly 
rudimentary lessons. 

7 The Sabbath-days. Compare Col. 
ii. 16. [Also Rom. xiv. 6. See notes 
on those passages. H. ] 

8 The seventh months. 

9 The seasons of the great Jewish 
feasts. 

10 The Sabbatical and Jubilee years. 
From this it has been supposed that 
this Epistle must have been written in 
a Sabbatical year. But this does not 
necessarily follow, because the word 
may be merely inserted to complete 
the sentence ; and of course those who 
observed the Sabbaths, festivals, &c., 
would intend to observe also the Sab- 
batical years when they came. The 
plural ‘ years’ fayours this view. 

11 This is addressed (as above) to the 
Gentile converts. 

12 The aorist used as perf. (cf. notes on 
2 Cor. vii. 2, and Rom. v. 5). It might, 
however, perhaps be here rendered ye did 
me no wrong (when L first came to you |. 
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know) which caused! me to preach the Glad-tidings 


to you at my first visit, yet you neither scorned nor iv. 14 


loathed the bodily infirmity which was my trial ;?~ 
but you welcomed me as an angel of God, yea, even 
as Christ Jesus. Why, then, did you think your- 15 
selves so happy? (for I bear you witness that, if it 
had been possible, you would have torn out your 
own eyes® and given them to me.) Am I then16 
become your enemy ‘ because I tell you the truth? 
They [who call me so] show zeal for you with no 17 
good intent; they would shut you out from others 
that your zeal may be for them alone. But it isis 
good to be zealous® in a good cause, and that at all 
times, and not when zeal lasts only [like yours] 


My beloved children, 19 


T am again bearing the pangs of travail for you, till 


were present with you now, that I might change my 
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while I am present with you. 
Christ be fully formed within you. 
tone ; for you fill me with perplexity. 
The allegory 


of Hagar and 
Sarah teaches 
the same 
lesson to 
the Jew. 


1 i.e. by keeping him in their coun- 
try against his previous intention. See 
p- 210. The literal English of this 
is, You have injured me in nothing; 
but you know that because of bodily sick- 
ness I preached the Glad-tidings to you 
on the first occasion, and you neither, 
&c. We are glad to find that Dean 
Ellicott, in his recent valuable and 
aceurate commentary, expresses his 
opinion that, ‘the only grammatically 
correct translation is propter corporis 
infirmitatem. The contrary view of 
Professor Jowett, who translates, ‘ amid 
infirmity,’ is defended only by a mis- 
taken parallel from Phil. i. 15. See 
Quarterly Review for December 1855, 
p. 153, note 2. 

2 This was probably the same dis- 
ease mentioned 2 Cor, xii. 7. It is 
very unfortunate that the word temp- 
tation has so changed its meaning in 
the last two hundred and fifty years, 
as to make the Authorised Version of 
this verse a great source of misappre- 
hension to ignorant readers. Some 
have even been led to imagine that 
St. Paul spoke of a sinful habit in 
which he indulged, and to the do- 
minion of which he was encouraged 
(% Cor. xii. 9) contentedly to resign 


you not hear the Law ? 


Tell me, ye that desire to be under the Law, will 21 
For therein it is written 22 
that Abraham had two sons;® one by the bond- 


himself! We should add that if, with 
some of the best MSS., we read ‘ your,’ 
it makes no very material difference 
in the sense ; St. Paul’s sickness would 
then be called the trial of the Gala- 
tians. ‘ 

3 This certainly seems to confirm the 
view of those who suppose St. Paul’s 
malady to have been some disease in 
the eyes, The ‘your’ appears em- 
phatic, as if he would say you would 
have torn out your own eyes to supply 
the lack of mine. 

4 The Judaisers accused St. Paul of 
desiring to keep the Gentile converts 
in an inferior position, excluded (by 
want of circumcision) from full cove- 
nant with God; and called him, there- 
fore, their enemy, 

> The expression would more natu- 
rally mean, ‘to be the object of zeal,’ 
as many interpreters take it; but, on 
the whole, the other interpretation 
(which is that of the older interpreters 
and of Olshausen) seems to suit the 
context better. Perhaps, also, there 
may be an allusion here to the peculiar 
use of the word ‘ Zealot Compare 
Gal. i. 14, 

6 With this passage compare Rom. 
ix. 7-9. 


I would that I 20 
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But the son of the 


bond-woman was born to him after the flesh: 
whereas the son of the free-woman was born by 


24 virtue of the promise. 


Now, all this is allegorical ; 


for these two women are the two covenants; the 
first given from Mount Sinai, whose children are 
25 born into bondage, which is Hagar (for the word 
Hagar'in Arabia signifies Mount Sinai): and she 
answers to the earthly Jerusalem, for? she is in 


26 bondage with her children. 


But [Sarah® is the 


second covenant in Christ, and answers to the 
heavenly Jerusalem ; for] the heavenly Jerusalem is 


free; which is the mother of us all.4 


And so itis 


27 written ‘ Mejotee, thou barren that bearest not; break 
forth into shouting, thou that trabailest not; for the 
Yesolate Hath many more chiltren than she which hath 

23 the husbanv.’ > Now, we, brethren, like Isaac, are 
children [born not naturally, but] of God’s promise. 

29 Yet, as then the spiritual seed of Abraham was 
persecuted by his natural seed, so it is also now. 


30 Nevertheless, what says the Scripture? 


‘Cast out 


the hond-Waman and her son; for the son of the bonv- 
fouoman shall nat be hetr with the gon of the free- 


31 woman.’ 6 


vy. 1of the bond-woman, but of the free. 


Wherefore, brethren, we are not children 


Stand fast, 


then, in the freedom which Christ has given us, and 
turn not back again, to entangle yourselves in the 


yoke of bondage. 


2 Lo, I Paul declare unto you, that if you cause 
yourselves to be circumcised, Christ will profit you 
3nothing. I testify again to every man who submits 
to circumcision, that he thereby lays himself under 


1 The word Hagar in Arabic means 
‘a rock,’ and some authorities tell us 
that Mount Sinai is so called by the 
Arabs. The lesson to be drawn from 
this whole passage, as regards the 
Christian use of the Old Testament, is 
of an importance which can scarcely 
be over-rated. 

2 All the best MSS. read ‘ for.” Hagar 
being, both herself and her children, in 
bondage, corresponds to the earthly 
Jerusalem: by which latter expression 
is denoted the whole system of the 
Mosaic law, represented by its local 
centre, the Holy City. To this latter 
is opposed the ‘city to come’ (Heb. 
xii. 2Z), wiiere Christians haye their 
citizenship in heaven’ (Phil. iii 20). 


3 This clause in brackets is implied, 
though not expressed, by St. Paul, 
being necessary for the completion of 
the parallel. 

4 The weight of MS. authority is 
rather against the ‘all’ of the received 
text ; yet it bears an emphatic sense if 
retained, viz. ‘us all, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who belong to the Israel of 
God. Compare Gal. vi. 16. 

5 Tsaiah liv. 1. (LXX.). Quoted as a 
prophetic testimony to the fact that 
the spiritual seed of Abraham should 
be more numerous than his natural 
seed, 

6 Gen. Xx1. 


10 from LXX., but not 
quite verbatim. 
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obligation to fulfil the whole Law. If you rest your v. 


righteousness on the Law, you are cut off from Christ,! 


of e. For we,5 


through the Spirit? [not through the Flesh], from 
Faith [not works], look eagerly for the hope* of 


For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 6 


cision avails anything, nor uncircumcision; but 


You were running the race well: who has cast a7 
stumbling-block in your way? who has turned you 
aside from your obedience to the truth ? The counsels 


which you have obeyed* came not from Him who 


‘A little leaven leavens the wholeg 
I rely upon you, in the Lord, 10 


that you will not be led astray; but he that is trou- 
bling you, whosoever he be, shall bear the blame. — 
But if I myself also [as they say] still preach cir- 11 
cumcision,’ why am I still persecuted? for if I preach 
circumcision, then the cross, the stone at which they 


T could wish that these agitators who disturb your 1¢ 


upon themselves not only cir- 
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you are fallen from His gift 
righteousness. 
Faith, whose work is Love. 
Warnin; 
against the 
Judaising 
teachers, and 
against party 
divisions. 
called ® you. 
lump.’ As for me, 
stumble,® is done away. 
quiet, would execute 
cumcision, but excision also.® 
Exportatis For you, brethren, 


enlightened 


party not to Oly make not your 


1 This phrase (meaning literally to 
be caneelled from a thing, i.e. to have 
utterly lost all connection with it) is only 
found in this passage and in Rom. vil. 
2and6. Another instance of resem- 
blance between the two Epistles. 

2 In the words ‘ spirit’ and ‘ faith’ a 
tacit referenceis made to their antitheses 
(constantly present to St. Paul’s mind) 
‘flesh’ or ‘letter,’ and ‘law’ or ‘works,’ 
respectively. 

3 i.e, the hope of eternal happiness pro- 
mised to righteousness. Compare Rom. 
viii, 24, 25, where the same verb is used. 

4 There is a paronomasia here, ex- 
pressed by ‘obedience’ and ‘ obeyed.’ 

® The participle used substantively. 
Compare i. 6, and note. 

§ This proverb is quoted also 1 Cor. 
v.6. Its application here may be 
‘ Your seducers are few, but yet enough 
to corrupt you all;’ or it may be 
‘Circumcision is a small part of the 
law, but yet its observance is sufficient 
io place you aitogether under the legal 
yoke.’ ? 


have been called to freedom; !° 15 
freedom a vantage-ground for 


7 This accusation might naturally be 
made by St. Paul’s opponents, on the 
ground of his circumcising Timothy, 
and himself still continuing several 
Jewish observances. See Acts xx. 6, 
and Acts xxi, 24. The first ‘still’ in 
this verse is omitted by some MSS. 
but retained by the best. 

8 Literally, the stumbling-stone of the 
cross ; i.e. the cross which is their stum- 
bling-stone, Compare 1 Cor. i. 23. The 
doctrine of a crucified Messiah was a 
stumbling-block to the national pride 
of the Jews; but if St. Paul would 
have consented to make Christianity a 
sect of Judaism (as he would by 
‘preaching circumcision’), their pride 
would have been satisfied. But then, 
if salvation were made to depend on 
outward ordinances, the death of Christ 
would be rendered unmeaning, 

® Observe the force of the ‘ also’ and 
of the middle voice here; the A. V, is 
a mistranslation, 

19 Literaily, on terms of freedom. 


i aetna 
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the Flesh, but rather enslave yourselves one to anothe 
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abuse their 
freedom, 


vy. 14 by the bondage of love. For all the Law is fulfilled in 


15 this one saying, ‘@hou shall lobe thy ucighbour as 
thyself”! But if you bite and devour one another, 
take heed lest you be utterly destroyed by one an- 
other’s means. 

16 But this I say, walk in the Spirit, and you shall Variance be- 

17 not fulfil the desire of the Flesh ; for the desire of the Spirit and the 
Flesh fights against the Spirit, and the desire of the os 
Spirit fights against the Flesh; and this variance 
tends to hinder? you from doing what you wish to 

igdo. But, if you be led by the Spirit, you are not 

19 under the Law.? Now, the works of the Flesh are 
manifest, which are such a3 these; fornication, im- 

20 purity, lasciviousness; idolatry, witchcraft ;* enmities, 
strife, jealousy, passionate anger; intrigues,° divisions, 

21 sectarian parties; envy, murder; drunkenness, re- 
vellings, and such like. Of which I forewarn you 
(as I told you also in times past), that they who do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 

22 But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 

23 suffering, kindness, goodness, trustfulness,® gentle- 


ness, self-denial. 
But they who are Christ’ 


25 Flesh, with its passions and its lusts. 
g¢ the Spirit, let our steps be guided by the Spirit. Let spiritual 
us not become vainglorious, provoking one another 


1 Levit. xix. 18 (LXX). 

2 Not ‘so that you cannot do’ (A. 
V.), but ‘tending to prevent you from 
doing.’ 

3 To be ‘under the yoke of the Law,’ 
and ‘ under the yoke of the Flesh,’ is in 
St. Paul’s language the same ; because, 
for those who are under the Spirit’s 
guidance, the Law is dead (ver. 23) ; 
they do right, not from fear of the Law’s 
penalties, but through the influence of 
the Spirit who dwells within them. 
This, at least, is the ideal state of Chris- 
tians. Compare Rom, viii. 1-14. St. 
Paul here, and elsewhere in his Epis- 
tles, alludes thus briefly to important 
truths, because his readers were already 
familiar with them from his personal 
teaching. By the ‘flesh’ St. Paul de- 
notes not merely the sensual tendency, 
but generally that which is earthly in 
man, as opposed to what is spiritual. 
It should be observed, that the 17th 
verse is a summary ot the description 
of the struggle between flesh and spirit 


Against such there is no Law. 
s have crucified 7 the Warning to 


he more en- 


. t 
If we live by lightened 


party against 


pride. 


in Rom. vii. 7-25; and verse 18th is 
a summary of the description of the 
Christian’s deliverance from this strug- 
gle. Rom. viii. 1-14. 

4 The profession of magical arts. ‘The 
history of the times in which St. Paul 
lived is full of the crimes committed by 
those who professed such arts. We have 
seen him brought into contact with such 
persons as Ephesus already. They dealt 
in poisons also, which accounts for the 
use of the term etymologically. 

5 For this word, compare Rom. ii. 8, 
and note. Also 2 Cor, xii. 20. 

6 The word seems to have this mean- 
ing here ; for fazth (in its larger sense) 
could not be classed as one among a 
number of the constituent parts of love. 
See 1 Cor. xiii. 

7 Some translate this aorist ‘ cru- 
cified the flesh [at the time of their 
baptism or their conversion ].’ But it 
is more natural to take it as used for 
the perfect. See notes on 2 Cor. vii. 2, 
and Rom. v 6. 
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Provision to 
be made for 
the minte- 
nance of the 
presbyters 


(instructors). 


Autograph 
conclusion. 
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to strife, regarding one another with envy. Brethren, vi. s 


—I speak to you who call yourselves the Spiritual," 
—even if any one be overtaken in a fault, do you~ 
correct such a man in a spirit of meekness ; and take 
thou heed to thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear 2 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. For, if any man exalts himself, thinking to3 
be something when he is nothing, he deceives himself 
with vain imaginations. Rather let every man ex- 4 
amine his own work, and then his boasting will con- 
cern himself alone and not his neighbour; for each 5 
will bear the load [of sin] which is his own,? [instead 
of magnifying the load which is his brother’s]. 

Moreover, let him who is receiving instruction in 6 
the Word? give to his instructor a share in all the 
good things which he possesses. Do not- deceive 7 
yourselves—God cannot be defrauded. Every man 
shall reap as he has sown. The man who now sows 8 
for his own Flesh, shall reap therefrom a harvest 
doomed ® to perish; but he who sows for the Spirit, 
shall from the Spirit reap the harvest of life eternal, 
But let us continue in well-doing, and not be weary:* 9 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
Therefore, as we have opportunity,’ let us do good to 10 
all men, but especially to our brethren in the house- 
hold of Faith. 


Observe the size® of the characters in which I 
write ® to you with my own hand. 


! «Ye that are spiritual.’ See p. 351. 

2 The allusion here is apparently to 
Asop’s well-known fable. It is unfor- 
tunate that in the Authorised Version 
two words (ver. 2) are translated by 
the same term burden, which seems 
to make St. Paul contradict himself, 
His meaning is, that self-examination 
will prevent us from comparing our- 
selves boastfully with our neighbour ; 
we shall have enough to do with our 
own sins, without scrutinising his. 

3 By the Word is meant the doctrines 
of Christianity. 

+ Literally, ‘ God is not mocked, i.e. 
God is not really deceived by hypo- 
crites, who think to reap where they 
haye not sown. 

5 See Rom. viii. 21. 


8 Compare 2 Thess. iii. 18, where the 
expression is almost exactly the same. 

7 This opportunity (time) is sug- 
gested by the preceding season (time) ; 
but the verbal identity cannot with ad- 
vantage be retained here in English. 

8 Thus we must understand the 
phrase, unless we suppose (with Tho- 
luck) that ‘how large’ is used for ‘ what 
kind of” as in the later Greek of the 
Byzantine writers. To take ‘charac- 
ters’ as equivalent to ‘letter’ appears 
inadmissible. St. Paul does not here 
say that he wrote the whole Epistle 
with his own hand, but this is the 
beginning of his usual autograph post- 
script, and equivalent to the ‘so I 
write’ in 2 Thess. iii. 17. We may 
observe as a further confirmation of 


9 The past tense, used, according to the classical epistolatory style, frory the 


position of the readers. 
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_ I tell you that they who wish to have a good repute 
in things pertaining to the Flesh, they, and they 
alone! are forcing circumcision upon you; and that 
only to save themselves from the persecution which 2 


13 Christ bore upon the cross. 


For even they who 


circumcise themselves do not keep the Law; but they 
wish to have you circumcised, that your obedience ? 
to the fleshly ordinance may give them a ground of 


14 boasting. 


But as for me, far be it from me to boast, 


save only in the cross‘ of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 


15 the world. For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 


is anything, nor uncircumcision; but a new creation.> 
16 And whosoever shall walk by this rule, peace and 
mercy be upon them, and upon all the Israel of God.6 

Henceforth, let no man vex me; for I bear in my 
body the scars’ which mark my bondage to the Lord 


Jesus. 


Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 


with your spirit. Amen. 


[AETE IHAIKOIS YMIN [TPAMMASIN 


ECPAWA THe 


this view, that scarcely any Epistle 
bears more evident marks than this of 
having been written from dictation. 
The writer of this note received a letter 
from the venerable Neander a few 
months before his death, which illus- 
trated this point in a manner the more 
interesting, because he (Neander) takes 
a different view of this passage. His 
letter is written in the fair and flowing 
hand of an amanuensis, but it ends 
with a few irregular lines in large and 
rugged characters, written by himself, 
and explaining the cause of his needing 
the services of an amanuensis, namely, 
the weakness of his eyes (probably the 
very malady of St. Paul). It was im- 
possible to read this autograph without 
thinking of the present passage, and 
observing that he might have expressed 
himself in the very words of St. Paul: 
—‘ Behold! in what large characters I 
have written to thee with my own 
hand.’ [The words are given in uncial 
characters above. H.] 

1 The ‘ they ’ is emphatic. 

2 Literally, that they may not be per- 
secuted with the cross of Christ. Cf. 2 
Cor, i. 5 (the sufferings of Christ). 


EMH: XEIPI.® 


3 Literally, that they may boast in 
your flesh. 

4 To understand the full force of 
such expressions as ‘to boast in the 
cross,’ we must remember that the cross 
(the instrument of punishment of the 
vilest malefactors) was associated with 
all that was most odious, contemptible, 
and horrible, in the minds of that gene- 
ration, just as the word gibbet would be 
now. 

5 Cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

6 Compare ch, iii. ver. 9. 

7 Literally, the scars of the wounds 
made upon the body of a slave by the 
branding-iron, by which he was marked 
as belonging to his master. Observe 
the emphatic ‘1:’ whatever others may 
do, I at least bear in my body the true 
marks which show that I belong to 
Christ; the scars, not of circumcision, 
but of wounds suffered for His sake. 
Therefore let no man vex me by deny- 
ing that I am Christ’s servant, and 
bear His commission. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23. 

8 [The words used by St. Paul (Gal. 
vi. 11), as they appear in the Uncial 
MSS. eg. the Codex Iphremi Re- 
scriptus (C). H.] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


St. Paul at Corinth.—Punishment of contumacious Offenders.—Subsequent 
Character of the Corinthian Church.—Completion of the Collection.— Pheebe’s 
Journey to Rome.—She bears the Epistle to the Romans. 


Ir was probably about the same time when St.Paul despatched to 
Ephesus the messengers who bore his energetic remonstrance to the 
Galatians, that he was called upon to inflict the punishment which he 
had threatened upon those obstinate offenders who still defied his 
censures at Corinth. We have already seen that these were divided 
into two classes : the larger consisted of those who justified their im- 
moral practice by antinomian’ doctrine, and, styling themselves ‘the 
Spiritual,’ considered the outward restrictions of morality as mere 
carnal ordinances, from which they were emancipated ; the other and 
smaller (but more obstinate and violent) class, who had been more 
recently formed into a party by emissaries from Palestine, were the 
extreme Judaisers,? who were taught to look on Paul as a heretic, 
and to deny his Apostleship. Although the principles of these two 
parties differed so widely, yet they both agreed in repudiating the 
authority of St. Paul; and, apparently, the former party gladly 
availed themselves of the calumnies of the Judaising propagan- 
dists, and readily listened to their denial of Paul’s divine com- 
mission; while the Judaisers, on their part, would foster any 
opposition to the Apostle of the Gentiles, from whatever quarter 
it might arise. 

But now the time was come when the peace and purity of the 
Corinthian Church was to be no longer destroyed (at least openly) 
by either of these parties. St. Paul’s first duty was to silence and 
shame his leading opponents, by proving the reality of his Apostle- 
ship, which they denied. This he could only do by exhibiting ‘the 
signs of an Apostle,’ which consisted, as he himself informs us, 
mainly in the display of miraculous powers (2 Cor. xii. 12). The 
present was a crisis which required such an appeal to the direct 
judgment of God, who could alone decide between conflicting 
claimants to a Divine commission. It was a contest like that be- 
tween Elijah and the prophets of Baal. St. Paul had already in his 
absence professed his readiness to stake the truth of his claims on 


this issue (2 Cor. x. 8, and xiii. 


1 In applying this term Antinomian 
to the ‘all things lawful’ party at 
Corinth, we do not of course mean that 
all their opinions were the same with 
those which have been held by modern 
(so-called) Antinomians. But their 


3-6) ; and we may be sure that 


characteristic (which was a belief that 
the restraints of outward law were 
abolished for Christians) seems more 
accurately expressed by the term An- 
tinomian, than by any other. 

2 See above, Chap. XVII. 
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now, when he was present, he did not shrink from the trial. And 

doubtless, God, who had sent him forth, wrought such miracles by 
his agency as sufficed to convince or to silence the gainsayers. Per- 
haps the J udaising emissaries from Palestine had already left Corinth 

after fulfilling their mission by founding an anti-Pauline party there. 
If they had remained, they must now have been driven to retreat 
in shame and confusion. All other opposition was quelled likewise 

and the whole Church of Corinth were constrained to confess that 
God was on the side of Paul. Now, therefore, that ‘ their obedience 
was complete,’ the painful task remained of ‘ punishing all the dis- 
obedient’ (2 Cor. x. 6). It was not enough that those who had so 
often offended and so often been pardoned before, should now merely 
profess once more a repentance which was only the offspring of fear 
or of hypocrisy ; unless they were willing to give proof of their sin- 
cerity by renouncing their guilty indulgences. They had long 
infected the Church by their immorality ; they were not merely evil 
themselves, but they were doing harm to others, and causing the 
name of Christ to be blasphemed among the heathen. It was ne- 
cessary that the salt which had lost its savour should be cast out, 
lest its putrescence should spread to that which still retained its 
purity (2 Cor. xii. 21). St. Paul no longer hesitated to stand be- 
tween the living and the dead, that the plague might be stayed.! 
We know, from his own description (1 Cor. v. 3-5), the very form 
and manner of the punishment inflicted. A solemn assembly of the 
Church was convened ; the presence and power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was especially invoked ; the cases of the worst offenders were 
separately considered, and those whose sins required so heavy a 
punishment were publicly cast out of the Church, and (in the awful 
phraseology of Scripture) delivered over to Satan. Yet we must 
not suppose that even in such extreme cases the object of the sentence 
was to consign the criminal to final reprobation. On the contrary, 
the purpose of this excommunication was so to work on the offender’s 
mind as to bring him to sincere repentance, ‘ that his spirit might 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’? If it had this happy effect, 
and if he manifested true contrition, he was restored (as we have 
already seen in the case of the incestuous person®) to the love of the 
brethren and the communion of the Church. 

We should naturally be glad to know whether the pacification and 
purification of the Corinthian Church thus effected was permanent; 
or whether the evils which were so deeply rooted, sprang up again 
after St. Paul’s departure. On this point Scripture gives us no 
further information, nor can we find any mention of this Church 
(which has hitherto occupied so large a space in our narrative) after 
the date of the present chapter, either in the Acts or the Epistles. 
Such silence seems, so far as it goes, of favourable augury. And 
the subsequent testimony of Clement (the ‘fellow-labourer’ of Paul, 
mentioned Phil. iv. 3) confirms this interpretation of it. He speaks 
(evidently from his own personal experience) of the impression pro- 


l We here assume that some of the that they would. 
Corinthian Church remained obstinate 2 1 Cor. v. 5. 
in their offences, as St. Paul expected 3 2 Cor, ii, 6-8. 
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duced upon every stranger who visited the Church of Corinth, by 
their exemplary conduct; and specifies particularly their possession 


of the virtues most opposite to their former faults. Thus, he says - 


that they were distinguished for the ripeness and soundness of their 
knowledge in contrast to the unsound and false pretence of knowledge 
for which they were rebuked by St. Paul. Again, he praises the 
pure and blameless lives of their women; which must therefore have 
been greatly changed since the time when fornication, wantonness, 
and impurity (2 Cor. xii. 21) were the characteristics of their society. 
But especially he commends them for their entire freedom from 
faction and party-spirit, which had formerly been so conspicuous 
among their faults. Perhaps the picture which he draws of this 
golden age of Corinth may be too favourably coloured, as a contrast 
to the state of things which he deplored when he wrote. Yet we 
may believe it substantially true, and may therefore hope that some 
of the worst evils were permanently corrected ; more particularly the 
impurity and licentiousness which had hitherto been the most flagrant 
of their vices. Their tendency to party-spirit, however (so charac- 
teristic of the Greek temper), was not cured; on the contrary, it 
blazed forth again with greater fury than ever, some years after the 
death of St.Paul. Their dissensions were the occasion of the letter 
of Clement already mentioned ; he wrote in the hope of appeasing a 
violent and long-continued schism which had arisen (like their earlier 
divisions) from their being ‘puffed up in the cause of one against 
another.’! He rebukes them for their envy, strife, and party-spirit ; 
accuses them of being devoted to the cause of their party-leaders 
rather than to the cause of God; and declares that their divisions 
were rending asunder the body of Christ, and casting a stwmbling-block 
in the way of many.* This is the last account which we have of the 
Corinthian Church in the Apostolic age ; so that the curtain falls 
upon a scene of unchristian strife, too much like that upon which it 
rose. Yet, though this besetting sin was still unsubdued, the cha- 
racter of the Church, as a whole, was much improved since the days 
when some of them denied the resurrection, and others maintained 
their right to practise unchastity. 

St. Paul continued three months? resident at Corinth ; or, at least, 
he made that city his head-quarters during this period. Probably he 
made excursions thence to Athens and other neighbouring Churches, 
which (as we know‘) he had established at his first visit throughout 
all the region of Achaia, and which, perhaps, needed his presence, 
his exhortations, and his correction, no less than the metropolitan 
Church. Meanwhile, he was employed in completing that great 
collection for the Christians of Palestine, upon which we have seen 
him so long engaged. The Christians of Achaia, from whose com- 
parative wealth much seems to have been expected, had already pre- 
pared their contributions, by laying aside something for the fund on 
the first day of every week ;° and, as this had been going on for more 


11 Cor iv.6. ‘ 4 See 2 Cor. i. 1, and 2 Cor. xi. 10 

> The passages in italics are quo- (‘The regions of Achaia’). Compare, 
tations from Clement’s first epistle, however, the remarks at the end of 
ch. i, ii, iii., xiv., xlvi., liv. Chap. X. and Chap. XVII. 

3 Acts xx, 3. 5 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
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than a year,' the sum laid by must have been considerable. This 
was now collected from the individual contributors, and entrusted to 
certain treasurers elected by the whole Church,? who were to carry 
it to Jerusalem in company with St. Paul. 

While the Apostle was preparing for this journey, destined to be 
so eventful, one of his converts was also departing from Corinth, in 
an opposite direction, charged with a commission which has immor- 
talised her name. This was Phoebe, a Christian matron resident at 
Cenchrez, the eastern port of Corinth. She was a widow? of con- 
sideration and wealth, who acted as one of the deaconesses‘ of the 
Church, and was now about to sail to Rome, upon some private busi- 
ness, apparently connected with a lawsuit in which she was engaged.5 
St. Paul availed himself of this opportunity to send a letter by her 
hands to the Roman Church. His reason for writing to them at 
this time was his intention of speedily visiting them, on his way from 
Jerusalem to Spain. He desired, before his personal intercourse 
with them should begin, to give them a proof of the affectionate in- 
terest which he felt for them, although they ‘had not seen his face 
in the flesh.’ We must not suppose, however, that they were hitherto 
altogether unknown to him; for we see, from the very numerous 
salutations at the close of the Epistle, that he was already well ac- 
quainted with many individual Christians at Rome. From the per- 
sonal acquaintance he had thus formed, and the intelligence he had 
received, he had reason to entertain a very high opinion of the cha- 
racter of the Church ;° and accordingly he tells them (Rom. xv. 14— 
16) that, in entering so fully in his letter upon the doctrines and 
rules of Christianity, he had done it not so much to teach as to 
remind them ; and that he was justified in assuming the authority so 
to exhort them, by the special commission which Christ had given 
him to the Gentiles. : 

The latter expression shows us that a considerable proportion, if 
not the majority, of the Roman Christians were of Gentile origin,’ 
which is also evident from several other passages in the Epistle. At 
the same time, we cannot doubt that the original nucleus of the 
Church there, as well as in all the other great cities of the Empire, 
was formed by converts (including more Gentile proselytes than 
Jews) who had separated themselves from the Jewish synagogue. * 
The name of the original founder of the Roman Church has not been 
preserved to us by history, nor even celebrated by tradition. This 
is a remarkable fact, when we consider how soon the Church of 


1 2 Cor. viii. 10, and 2 Cor. ix. 2. 

2 «Whomsoever ye shall approve.’ 
1 Cor. xvi. 8. (See the translation of 
the verse.) 

3 She could not (according to Greek 
manners) have been mentioned as 
acting in the independent manner de- 
scribed (Rom. xvi. 1, 2), either if her 
husband had been living or if she had 
been unmarried. 

4 On this appellation, however, see 
p. 841, n. 2; also p. 342, n. 1. 

5 See note on Rom. xvi, 1. 


6 Rom. i. 8: ‘Your faith is spoken 
of throughout the whole world.’ 

7 See also Rom. i. 13. 

8 ‘This is evident from the familiarity 
with the Old Testament which St. Paul 
assumes in the readers of the Epistle 
to the Romans; also from the mani- 
fest reference to Jewish readers in the 
whole argument of chapters iii. and 
iv., and again of chapters ix., x., and 
xi. See moreover the note on Rom. 
iv. 18 below. 
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Rome attained great eminence in the Christian world, both from its 
numbers, and from the influence of its metropolitan rank. Had any 
of the Apostles laid its first foundation, the fact could scarcely fail to 
have been recorded. It is therefore probable that it was formed in 
the first instance, of private Christians converted in Palestine, who 
had come from the eastern! parts of the Empire to reside at Rome, 
or who had brought back Christianity with them, from some of their 
periodical visits to Jerusalem, as the ‘Strangers of Rome,’ from the 
great Pentecost. Indeed, among the immense multitudes whom 
political and commercial reasons constantly attracted to the metro- 
polis of the world, there could not fail to be representatives of every 
religion which had established itself in any of the provinces. 

On this hypothesis, the earliest of the Roman Christians were 
Jews by birth, who resided in Rome, from some of the causes above 
alluded to. By their efforts others of their friends and fellow- 
countrymen (who were very numerous at Rome”) would have been 
led to embrace the Gospel. But the Church so founded, though 
Jewish in its origin, was remarkably free from the predominance of 
Judaising tendencies. This is evident from the fact that so large a 
proportion of it at this early period were already of Gentile blood; 
and it appears still more plainly from the tone assumed by St. Paul 
throughout the Epistle, so different from that in which he addresses 
the Galatians, although the subject-matter is often nearly identical. 
Yet, at the same time, the Judaising element, though not prepon- 
derating, was not entirely absent. We find that there were opponents 
of the Gospel at Rome, who argued against it on the ground of the 
immoral consequences which followed (as*they thought) from the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith; and even charged St. Paul him- 
self with maintaining that the greater man’s sin, the greater was 
God’s glory. (See Rom. iii. 8.) Moreover, not all the Jewish 
members of the Church could bring themselves to acknowledge their 
uncircumcised Gentile brethren as their equals in the privileges of 
Christ’s kingdom (Rom. iii. 9 and 29, xv. 7-11); and, on the other 
hand, the more enlightened Gentile converts were inclined to treat 
the lingering Jewish prejudices of weak consciences with scornful 
contempt (Rom. xiv. 3). It was the aim of St. Paul to win the 
former of these parties to Christian truth, and the latter to Chris- 
tian love; and to remove the stumbling-blocks out of the way of 


1 We cannot, perhaps, infer any- 


thing as to the composition of the 
Church at Rome, from the fact that 
St. Paul writes to them in Greek 
instead of Latin ; because Hellenistic 
Greek was (as we have seen, p. 32) his 
own native tongue, in which he seems 
always to have written ; and if any of 
the Roman Christians did not under- 
stand that language, interpreters were 
not wanting in their own body who 
could explain it to them. Unquestion- 
ably, however, he assumes that his 
readers are familiar with the Septuagint 
(Rom. iv. 18). It is rather remarkable 


that Tertius, who acted as St. Paul’s 
amanuensis, was apparently (to judge 
from his name) a Roman Christian of 
the Latin section of the Church. It 
cannot, of course, be supposed that all 
the Roman Christians were of Oriental 
origin and Grecian speech. Yet it is 
certain (as Dean Milman, in his ‘ Latin 
Christianity,’ has lately observed) that 
Greek remained the prevailing language 
in the Church of Rome for several cen- 
turies. 

2 With regard to the Jews in Rome, 
see the beginning of Chap. XXIV. 
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both, by setting before them that grand summary of the doctrine 
and practice of Christianity which is contained in the following 


Epistle. 


. _ EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.' 


i. 1 Paut, a bondsman of Jesus Christ, a called Apostle, 


n» 


set apart to publish the Glad-tidings of God 
which He promised of old by His Prophets in the 
Holy Scriptures, concerning His-Son (who was 
born of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
but was marked out? as the Son of God with 
mighty power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by resurrection from the dead),? even Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Master.4| By whom I received grace 
and apostleship, that I might declare His name 
among all the Gentiles, and bring them to the 
obedience of faith. Among whom ye also are 


Salutation. 


numbered, being called by Jesus Christ 


eh 


ALL Gob’s BELOVED, CALLED TO BE SaINTs,° WHO 


DWELL 1N Rome.® 


Grace be to you, and peace from God our Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


1 The date of this Epistle is very 
precisely fixed by the following state- 
ments contained in it :— 

(1.) St. Paul had never yet been to 
Rome (i. 11, 13, 15). 

(2.).He was intending to go to 
Rome, after first visiting Jerusalem 
(xv. 28-28). This was exactly his 
purpose during his three months’ re- 
sidence at Corinth. See Acts xix. 21. 

(3.) He was going to bear a col- 
lection of alms from Macedonia and 
Achaia to Jerusalem (xv. 26 and 31). 
This he did carry from Corinth to 
Jerusalem at the close of this three 
months’ visit. See Acts xxiv. 17. 

(4.) When he wrote the Epistle, Ti- 
motheus, Sosipater. Gaius, and Erastus 
were with him (xvi. 21, 23) ; of these, 
the first three are expressly mentioned 
in the Acts as having been with him at 
Corinth during the three months’ visit 
(see Acts xx. 4) ; and the last, Erastus, 
was himself a Corinthian, and had been 
sent shortly before from Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 22) with Timotheus on the way to 
Corinth. Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11. 

(5.) Phoebe, a deaconess of the Co- 
rinthian port of Cenchres, was the 
bearer of the Epistle (xvi. 1) to Rome. 


2 ¢Defined, here equivalent, as 
Chrysostom says, to ‘marked out.’ We 
may observe that the notes which 
marked Jesus as the Son of God, are 
here declared to be power and holiness. 
Neither would have been sufficient 
without the other. 

3 «Resurrection of the dead’ had 
already become a technical expression, 
used as we use ‘ Resurrection :’ it can- 
not here mean the general resurrection 
of the dead (as Prof. Jowett supposes), 
because that event not having taken 
place could not ‘define’ our ord to 
be the Son of God. 

4 ‘Lord’ seems to require this trans- 
lation here, especially in connection 
with ‘bondsman,’ ver. 1. 

5 See note on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

6 If this introductory salutation a 
pears involved and parenthetical, it the 
more forcibly recalls to our mind the 
manner in which it was written, 
namely, by dictation from the mouth of 
St. Paul. Of course an extemporary 
spoken composition will always be 
more full of parentheses, abrupt tran- 
sitions, and broken sentences, than a 
treatise composed in writing by its 
author. 
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First I thank my God through Jesus Christ fori. 8 


[cH. 


to declare the’ vou all, because the tidings of your faith are told 


throughout the whole world. For God is my witness 9 


(whom I serve with the worship! of my spirit, in 
proclaiming the Glad-tidings of His Son), how un- 
ceasingly | make mention of you at all times in my 


prayers, beseeching Him that, if it be possible, L110 


might now at length have a way open to me according 


to the will of God, to come and visit you. For I long 11 


to see you, that I may impart to you some spiritual 


gift, for the establishment of your stedfastness; that 12 


I may share with you (I would say) in mutual en- 
couragement, through the faith both of you and me 


together, one with another. 


you ignorant, brethren, that I have often purposed 
to come to you (though hitherto I have been hindered), 
that I might have some fruit among you also, as I 


have among the other Gentiles. 


to Greeks and Barbarians, both to wise and foolish ; 


therefore, as far as in me lies, I am ready to declare 15 


the Glad-tidings to you that are in Rome, as well as 


to others. 


For [even in the chief city of the world] 16 


T am not ashamed of the Glad-tidings of Christ, 
seeing it is the mighty power whereby God brings 


This Glad- 
tidings con- 
sists in the 


salvation to every man that has faith therein, to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile.? For therein God’s 17 


revelation of righteousness? is revealed, a righteousness which 


anew and 


tee fect Springs from Faith, and which Faith receives—as it 


moral state 


(God's sonte- 1S Written: ‘38y faith shall the righteaug Ifbe.’? 


ousness), of 
which faith is 
the condition 
and the reci- 
pient. 


For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 18 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 


For by Goa's Who keep® down the truth [which they know] by the 


1 The addition of ‘with my spirit ’ 
qualifies the verb, which was generally 
applied to acts of outward worship. 
As much as to say, ‘My worship of 
God is not the outward service of the 
temple, but the inward homage of the 
spirit.’ See the corresponding sub- 
stantive similarly qualified, chap, xii. 1. 

2 St. Paul uses the word for ‘ Greek’ 
as the singular of the word for ‘Gen- 
tiles,’ because the singular of the latter 
is not used in the sense of a Gentile. 
Also the plural ‘Greeks ’ is used when 
individual Gentiles are meant; ‘Gen- 
tiles’ when Gentiles collectively are 
spoken of. 

3% God’s righteousness. Not an at- 
tribute of God, but the righteousness 


which God considers such ; and which 
must, therefore, be the perfection of 
man’s moral nature. This righteous- 
ness may be looked on under two as- 
pects: 1. tm itself, as a moral condition 
of man; 2. im zits consequences, as in- 
volving a freedom from guilt in the 
sight of God. Under the first aspect 
it is the possession of a certain dis- 
position of mind called faith. Under 
the second aspect it is regarded as 
something reckoned by God to the 
account of man—an acquittal of pust 
offences. 

* Habakkuk ii. 4 (LXX.). Quoted 
also Gal. iii. 11, and Heb. x. 38. 


® For this meaning of the verb, com- 
pare 2 Thess. ii. 6. 


But I would not have 13 


I am a debtor both 14 


26 ever, Amen. 
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Because that which Previous re- 


velations, 
His 
2 prohibition of 


20 God Himself having shown it to them; for His eternal sin had been 


vealed. 


power and Godhead, though they be invisible, yet Zhvs the law 


of conscience 


are seen ever since the world was made, being under- Was God's re- 


velation to the 


stood by His works, that they [who despised Him] Gentiles, ana 
1 might have no excuse; because although they knew Violated by 


hem, as was 


God, they glorified Him not as God, nor gave Him testified by the 


utterly cor- 


thanks, but in their reasonings they went astray Tupt state of 


the heathen 


after vanity, and their senseless heart was darkened. world. 


22 Calling themselves wise, they were turned into fools, 
23 and forsook the glory’ of the imperishable God for 


idols graven in the likeness of perishable men, or of 


24birds and beasts, and creeping things. 


Therefore 


God also gave them up to work uncleanness accord- 
ing to their hearts’ lust, to dishonour their bodies 


25 one with another ; seeing they had bartered the truth 


of God for lies, and reverenced and worshipped the 
things made instead of the Maker, who is blessed for 


For this cause God gave them up to 


shameful passions; for on the one hand their women 
changed the natural use into that which is against 


27 nature; and on the other hand their men, in like 


manner, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned 
in their lust one toward another, men with men 
working abomination, and receiving in themselves 


2g the due recompense of their transgression. 


And as 


they thought fit to cast out the acknowledgment of 
God, God gave them over to an outcast 4 mind, to do 


29 the things that are unseemly. They are filled with 


all unrighteousness, fornication, depravity, covetous- 


ness,> maliciousness. 


They overflow with envy, 
30 murder, strife, deceit, malignity. They are whis- 


perers, backbiters, God-haters ;° outrageous, over- 
weening, false boasters; inventors of wickedness ; 


31 undutiful to parents; bereft of wisdom; breakers of 


covenanted faith; devoid of natural affection; ruthless, 


1 By living in wickedness. 

2 That which can be known by men 
as men; without special supernatural 
communication. 

3 This is nearly a quotation from 
Ps. cvi. 20 (LXX.) The phrase used 
there and here meaning to forsake one 
thing for another; to change one thing 
against another. 

4 There is a play upon the words 
here (cast out—outcast). A translation 
should, if possible, retain such marked 


characteristics of St. Paul’s style. A 
paronomasia upon the same words is 
found 2 Cor. xiii. 6, 7. 

5 Perhaps this may be here used for 
lust, as it is at Eph. v. 3 and elsewhere; 
see the notes there, and also see Ham- 
mond, and Jowett, tn loco. 

6 We venture to consider this ad- 
jective active, against the opinion of 
Winer, Meyer, and De Wette ; relying 
first, on the authority of Suidas, and 
secondly, on the context, 
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merciless. Who knowing the decree of God,! whereby i. 32 
all that do such things are worthy of death, not only 
commit the sins, but delight in their fellowship with 
the sinners. “ 
lekeds pa Wherefore thou, O man, whosoever thou art thatu. 1 


those who ac- jydgest others, art thyself without excuse ;? for in 
knowledged ? 


its obligation 
(whether Jews 
or heathen 


judging thy neighbour thou condemnest thyself, 


rheathen . since thy deeds are the same which in him thou dost 
Buch acknow- condemn. And we know that God judges them who 2 
wouldnot | do such wickedness, not’ by their words, but by 
oes their deeds. But reckonest thou, O thou that con-3 


would depend demnest such evil-doers, and doest the like thyself, 
ment between that thou shalt escape the judgment of God? or does 4 
andthe law the rich abundance of His kindness and forbearance 
whether out- and long-suffering cause thee to despi se* Him ? and 
the Jevs)or art thou ignorant that God, by His kindness [in 
tothe | withholding punishment], strives to lead thee to re- 
pentance ? But thou in the hardness and impenitence 5 
of thy heart, art treasuring up against thyself a store 
of wrath, which will be manifested in® the day of 
wrath, even the day when God will reveal® to the 
sight of men the righteousness of His judgment. 
For He will pay to all their due, according to their 6 
deeds; to those who with stedfast endurance in well 7 
doing seek glory and honour? incorruptible, He will § 
give life eternal; but for men of guile,§ who are 
obedient to unrighteousness, and disobedient to the 9 
truth, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish 
shall® fall upon them; yea, upon every soul of man 
that does the work of evil, upon the Jew first, and 
also upon the Gentile. But glory and honour and 10 


1 How did they know this? By the 
law of conscience (see ii. 14) confirmed 
by the laws of nature (i. 20). 

2 Inexcusable in doing evil (not in 
judging) is evidently meant, just as it 
is before (i. 20) by the same word. 
St. Paul does not here mean that ‘cen- 
soriousness is inexcusable;’ but he 
says ‘thy power to judge the immorali- 
ties of others involves thy own guilt: 
for thou also violatest the laws of thy 
conscience.’ 

3 This appears to be the meaning of 
‘according to truth,’ 

4 Literally, ‘is it the rich abundance 
of His kindness, &c., which thou de- 
spisest 2? 

°® Not against, but manifested in. 

8 This means ‘to disclose to sight 
what has been hidden; the word reveal 


does not by itself represent the full 
force of the original term, although 
etymologically it corresponds with it. 

7 ¢Glory and honour and immor- 
tality,’ an hendiadys for ‘immortal 
glory and honour.’ 

‘8 This noun seems to mean selfish 
party intrigue, conducted in a mer- 
cenary spirit, and more generally, selfish 
cunning ; being derived from a verb 
denoting to undertake a work for hire. 
It occurs also 2 Cor. xii. 20; Phil. i. 
16, Phil. ii. 3; Gal. vy. 20. The par- 
ticiple is used for intriguing partisans 
by Aristotle (Polit. v.3). The history 
of this word seems to bear a strong 
analogy to that of our term job. 

® Observe the change of construction 
here. The nouns in the latter clause 
are in the nominative. 


| 
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peace shall be given to every man who does the 
work of good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gen- 
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iii tile ; for there is no respect of persons with God. 


jl 
ie 


12 For they who have sinned without [the knowledge 
of] the Law, shall perish without [the punishment 
of | the Law; and they who have sinned under the 
13 Law, shall be judged by the Law.! For not the 
hearers of the Law? are righteous in God’s sight, but 
14 the doers of the Law shall be counted righteous. For 
when the Gentiles, having not the Law, do by nature 
the works of the Law, they, though they have not 
15 the Law, are a Law to themselves; since they mani- 
fest the work of the Law written in their hearts; 
while their conscience also bears its witness, and 
their inward thoughts answering one to the other, 
igaccuse, or else defend them; [as will be seen |? in 
that day when God shall judge the secret counsels 
of men by Jesus Christ, according to the Glad-tidings 
which I preach. 
iy Behold‘ thou callest thyself a Jew, and restest in Nor would the 
1g the Law, and boastest of God’s favour, and knowest sileldea by. 
the will of God, and givest® judgment upon good the Lavr since 
or evil, being instructed by the teaching of the Law. Law ; hor bys 
19 Thou deemest thyself a guide of the blind, a light to consecration 
those who are in darkness, an instructor of the simple, tre, citeum, 
29a teacher of babes, possessing in the Law the perfect of the heart, 
21 pattern of knowledge and of truth. Thou therefore 
that teachest thy neighbour, dost thou not teach 
thyself? thou that preachest a man should not steal, 
22 dost thou steal? thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou 


in the Day (as if they had been in the 
future), because the manifestation and 
confirmation of that judgment belongs 


1 We have remarked elsewhere (but 
the remark may be here repeated with 
advantage) that the attempts which 


were formerly made to prove that yéjosy 
when used with and without the article 
by St. Paul, meant in the former case 
amoral law in general, and in the latter 
only the Mosaic Law, have now been 
abandoned by the best interpreters. 
See note on iii. 20. 

2 ‘The Jews were ‘hearers of the Law’ 
in their synagogues, every Sabbath. 
_ 8 The clause in brackets (or some 
equivalent) must be interpolated, to 
vender the connection clear to an En- 
glish reader. The verbs are in the pre- 
sent, because the conscientious judg- 
ment described takes place in the pre- 
sent time ; yet they are connected with 


to ‘the Day of the Lord.’ 

4 Tf we follow some of the best 
MSS., the translation must run thus: 
‘But what, if thou callest thyself,’ 
&c. ; the apodosis beginning with verse 
21. 
5 The verb means to test (as a metal 
by fire). See 1 Peter i. 7. Hence to 
give judgment upon (here). ‘Things 
that’ are excellent,’ or rather ‘things 
that differ,’ mean (as explained by 
Theophyiact), ‘what we ought to do 
and what we ought not to do. The 
same phrase occurs Phil, i. 10, See 


6 
. 


‘also Rom. xii. 2 
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that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob! temples? thouii. 28 
that makest thy boast in the Law, by breaking the 
Law dost thou dishonour God? Yea, as it 1s written, 
‘Through you is the name of Gov hlasphemed among 24 


& Genttles.’? j 
# For circumcision avails if thou keep the Law ; but 25 


if thou be a breaker of the Law, thy circumcision is 
turned into uncircumcision. If then the uncircum- 26 
cised Gentile keep the decrees of the Law, shall not 
his uncircumcision be counted for circumcision ? 
And shall not he, though naturally uncircumcised, by 27 
fulfilling the Law, condemn thee, who with Scripture 
and circumcision dost break the Law? For he is not 28 
a Jew, who is one outwardly; nor is that circumcision, 
which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew who 29 
is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, not in the letter; whose praise comes 
not from man* but from God. « 
‘But if this be so, what advantage has the Jew, ili. 
and what has been the profit of circumcision ?” Much 
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The advan- 
tage of the 
Jews consisted 
in their being 


withthe out- eVery Way. First, because to their keeping were en- 2 
fonof Gods trusted the oracles of God. For what, though some 3 
fuithlesn of them were faithless‘ to the trust? shall we say ° 
inset that their faithlessness destroys the faithfulness ® of 


lished God’s 
faithfulness, 
by furnishing 
the occasion 
for its display. 
Yet though 
this good re- 
sulted from 
their sin, its 
guilt is not 
thereby re- 
moved ; since 
no conse- 
quences (how- 


God? That be far from us. Yea, be sure that God 4 
is true, though all mankind be liars, as it is written: 
‘That thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and 
ntghtest obercome When thou art judged.’7 ‘Butif thes 
righteousness of God is established by our unrigh- 
teousness [ His faithfulness being more clearly seen 
by our faithlessness], must we not say that God is 


canmakea unjust,’ (I speak as men do),® ‘in sending the punish- 
right °" ment?’ That be far from us ; for [if this punishment 6 


' Compare Acts xix. 37, [See above, 
p- 432. oH, 

2 Isaiah lii. 5 Sone i 

3 The Pharisees and Pharisaic Ju- 
daisers sought to gain the praise of 
men by their outward show of sane- 
tity; which is here contrasted with the 
inward holiness which seeks no praise 
but that of God. The same contrast 
occurs in the Sermon on the Mount. 

4 ¢Faithless to the trust’ refers to 
the preceding ‘entrusted’ For the 
meaning of the word, compare 2 Tim. 
ii. 13. 

® See note on Gal. iii. 21, 

§ That is, shall we imagine that God 


will break His covenant with the true 
Israel, because of the unfaithfulness of 
the false Israel? Compare Rom. xi. 
1-5. 

7 Ps. li. 4 (LXX.). The whole con- 
text is as follows: ‘J acknowledge my 
transgression, and my sin is ever before 
me ; against Thee only have I sinned. and 
done this evil in Thy sight ; that Thou 
mightest be justified in Thy sayings, 
and mightest overcome when Thou art 


Judged.’ 


> For this phrase see note on Gal. 
mi. 15. And compare also 1 Cor. xv. 
32, and Rom. vi. 19. 


i 


j 


; 
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iii, 7 be unjust], how shall God judge the world? since! 
[of that judgment also it might be said]: ‘If God’s 
truth has by the occasion of my falsehood more fully 
shown itself, to the greater manifestation of His glory, 


a 


9 


13 


14 poison of asps is under their ltps. 


8 why am [ still condemned as a sinner? and why? 


should we not say’ (as I myself am slanderously 
charged with saying) ‘ Let us do evil that good may 


come?’ 


Of such men? the doom is just. 


What shall we say then? [having gifts above the Tpgprivilezes 


Gentiles | have we the pre-eminence over them? No 
in no wise; for we have already charged all, both 
£0 Jews and Gentiles, with the guilt of sin. 
llis written, ‘ Chere ig none righterus, no not one; there 


gave them no 
? moral pre- 
eminence 
over the hea- 
then ; their 
Law only 
convicted 
them of sin. 


And so it 


ig uone that understanvdeth, there is none that seeketh 
12 after Gov, they are all gone out of the wap, they are 


altogether become unprofitable, j 
Gheir throat ts an open sez 


Voeth qaov, no uot ane. 


there {8 none that 


pulchre, with their tongue they Habe used Dereit, the 


Their mouth is full 


15 of cursing and bitterness. Their feet are swift to shey 
16,17 blooy. Destruction and misery are in their paths, anv 

18 the fap of peace Habe they not known. Chere is no fear 

19 of Gow before thetr eyes.’4 Now we know that all the 
sayings of the Law are spoken to those under the 
Law ; [these things therefore are spoken to the Jews] 
that every mouth might be stopped, and the whole 
world might be subjected to the judgment of God. 
20 For® through the works of the Law, ‘ shall ng flesh 
be justifies in His sight,’® because by the Law is 
wrought [not the doing of righteousness, but] the 


21 


acknowledgment of sin. 


But now, not by the Law, but by another way,? Hence all 


1 In this most difficult passage we 
must bear in mind that St. Paul is 
constantly referring to the arguments 
of his opponents, which were familiar 
to his readers at Rome, but are not so 
to ourselves. Hence the apparently 
abrupt and elliptical character of the 
argument, and the necessity of supply- 
ing something to make the connection 
intelligible. ) 

2 The ellipsis is supplied by under- 
standing ‘why’ from the preceding 
clause, and ‘say’ from the following : 
the complete expression would have 
been, ‘why should we not say ?’ 

3 Viz. men who deduce immoral con- 
sequences from sophistical arguments. 

y This whole passage is quoted (and 
all but verses 10 and 11 verbatim) 


men, being 


from Ps. xiv. 1, 2,3. (LXX.) Por- 
tions of it also occur in Ps. lili. 3, Ps. 
v. 9, Ps. ex]. 3, Ps. x. 7; Isaiah lix. 7; 
Ps. xxxvi. 1. 

5 See note on ii. 12. That the ab- 
sence of the article makes no difference 
is shown by verses 28 and 29. At the 
same time, it must be observed that 
the Law is spoken of as amoral, not as 
a ceremonial law. 

6 Ps. exliii. 2, almost verbatim from 
LXX. ‘Enter not into judgment with 
thy servant ; for in thy sight shall no 
man be justified.’ No doubt the pre- 
ceding words were in St. Paul’s recol- 
lection, and are tacitly referred to, 
being very suitable to his argument. 

-7 Not by the Law, but by something 
else, See iii, 28, and iv. 6. 
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the standard 


of moral law 
which they 
possessed, 
must be made 
righteous in. 
God’s sight in 
away differ- 
ent from that 
of the Law ; 
i.e. not by 
obeying pre- 
cepts, and so 
escaping pen- 
alties, but by 
faith in Jesus 
Christ, and by 
receiving a 
gratuitous 
pardon for 
past oftences. 
‘The sacrifice 
of Christ 
showed that 
this pardon 
‘proceeded not 
from God's 
indifference 
to sin. 


of God. 


Law and the prophets bear witness ; God’s righteous- ii.2 
ness (I say) which comes by faith in Jesus Christ, 
for all and upon all, who have faith ;! for there is no 
difference [between Jew and Gentile], since all have 23 
sinned, and none have attained the glorious likeness* 

But they are justified freely by His grace 24 
through the ransom which is paid in Christ Jesus. 
For Him hath God set forth, in His blood to be a25 
propitiatory sacrifice by means of Faith, thereby to 

manifest the righteousness of God; because in His 

forbearance God had. passed over the former sins of 

men? in the times that are gone by. [Him (1 say) 26 
hath God set forth] in this present time to manifest 
His righteousness, that He might be just, and [yet] 


might justify‘ the children® of Faith. Where then is 27 


the® boasting [of the Jew]? 


It has been’ shut out. 


By what law ? by the law of works ? no, but by the 


law of Faith. For we reckon® that by Faith a man 28 


is justified, and not by® the works of the Law; else 


1 Tn order to render more clear the 
connection between the words for 
‘faith’ and ‘believe,’ it is desirable 
to translate the latter have faith (in- 
stead of believe) wherever it is possible. 

2 Literally, all fall short of the glory 
of God. -We have ‘God's glory’ as 
analogous to ‘ Christ’s glory’ (2 Cor. 
viii. 23, or 2 Cor, iii. 18). It may also 
mean God’s heavenly glory (Rom. v. 2, 
and 2 Thess. ii. 14). Meyer and others 
render it ‘the praise which comes from 
God, which is contrary to St. Paul’s 
use of the phrase. Indeed St. John is 
the only writer in the New Testament 
who furnishes any analogy for this ren- 
dering (John xii. 43.) 

3 The A. V. here is a mistransiation. 
Cf. Acts xvii. 30, and the note on St. 
Paul’s speech at Lystra, p. 154, n. 2. 

+ The first wish of a translator of St. 
Paul's Epistles would be to retain the 
same English root in all the words em- 
ployed as translations of the various 
derivatives of Sixacos, VIZ. Suxacoovyy, Si- 
Kavody, Stxaiwna, Stkaiwors, Suxacws, and 
Sixacoxpioia. But this is impossible, 
because no English root of the same 
meaning has these derivatives ; for ex- 
ample, taking righteous to represent 8¢- 
katos, We have righteousness for 8ixavo- 
ovvy, but no verb from the same root 
equivalent to dicaodv, Again, taking 
just for Sikacos, We have justify for d- 


catodv, but no term for 8:xacoovvy, Which 
is by no means equivalent to justice, 
nor even to justness, in many passages 
where it occurs. The only course which 
can be adopted, therefore, is to take 
that root in each case which seems best 
to suit the context, and bring out the 
connection of the argument. 

© The original is not fully represented 
by the A. V. It means ‘him whose 
essential characteristic is faith,’ ‘the 
child of faith. Compare Gal. iii. 7, 
and Gal. iii. 9. The word ‘Jesus’ is 
omitted by some of the best MSS., and 
is introduced in others with variations, 
which look as if it had been originally 
an interpolation. It is omitted by 
Tischendorf. 

6 The Greek has the article before 
the word for ‘ boasting.’ 

7 The aorist seems used here (as 
often) in a perfect tense. See note on 
2 Cor. vii. 2, and on Rom. v. 5. 

8 We have adopted the reading 
‘for’ instead of ‘therefore,’ because 
the authority of MSS. and Fathers is 
pretty equally divided between the two 
readings, and it suits the context better 
to make this clause a proposition sup- 
porting the preceding, and defended by 
the following, than to make it the con- 
clusion from the preceding arguments. 

9 See note on verse 21. 
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jii.29 God must be the God of the Jews alone ; but is He 

not likewise the God of the Gentiles? Yea, He is the 

30 God of the Gentiles also. For God is one [for all 

5 men], and He will j ustify through Faith the cireum- 

cision of the Jews, and by their Faith will He justify 
| also the uncircumcision of the Gentiles. 

, 31 Do we then by Faith bring to nought the Law P Jewish objec- 


tions met by 


That be far from us! Yea, we establish the Law. — apnealtothe 


iv.1 What then! can we say that our father Abraham ment and the 
example of 


2 gained by? the fleshly ordinance ? For, if Abraham Abraham, 


who was justi- 


was justified by works he has a ground of boasting. fied, not by 


circumcision, 


3 But he has no ground of boasting with God ; for what but before eir- 


cumcision. 


says the Scripture : ‘Abraham had faith in Gow, au tf Abraham’s 


beliefin God’s 


amas reckoned unto him for rightecusness.’> Now if a promises 


foreshadows 


man earn his pay by his work, it is not ‘reckoned tO Christian | 


faith, Chris- 


shim’ as a favour, but it is paid him as a debt; but if tianseing, 
NG 


by virtue of 


he earns nothing by his work, but puts faith in Him their faith, the 


° ritual 


who justifies‘ the ungodly, then his faith is ‘reckoned children of 
6 to him for rightesugness.’ In like manner David alsotessthe 
tells the blessedness of the man, to whom God reckon." 
eth righteousness, not by works but by another way,” 
7 saying, ‘ Blessc¥ are they whose iniquittes are forgiben, 
gant whose sing are cobered. Blessev is the man agatusi 
9 wham the Lord shall nat reckow sin.’6 Is this blessing 
then for the circumcised alone ? or does it not belong 
also to the uncircumcised ? for we say, “His faith waz 
loreckoned ta Abraham far rightevusness.’7 How then 
was it reckoned to him? when he was circumcised, 
or uncircumcised ? Not in circumcision but in un- 
llcireumcision. And he received circumcision as an 
outward sign ® of inward things, a seal to attest the 
righteousness which belonged to his Faith while he 
was yet uncircumcised. That so he might be father 
of all the faithful who are uncircumcised, that the 
righteousness [of Faith] might be reckoned to them 
12 also ;—and father of circumcision to those 9 who are 


2 Literally, gained in the way of the 


flesh. The order of the Greek forbids 
fter the flesh’ with ‘father,’ 


1 The ‘therefore’ here is very per- 
plexing, as the argument seems to re- , 
quire ‘for.’ Nor is the difficulty re- ustojoin‘a 
moved by saying dogmatically that as in A. V. 
this passage is ‘ not a proof but a con- 3 Gen, xv. 6 (LXX.). 
sequence’ of the preceding. For it is 4 See note on iii. 26. 
unquestionably given by St. Paul as a 5 See again note on 111. 21. 
proof that the law is consistent with 6 Ps, xxxii. 1,2(LXX:). 
nis doctrine of faith. ‘The ‘ therefore’ 7 Gen. xv. 6 (LX%.) repeated. 
is probably repeated from the preceding 8 The full meaning of sign 18 an out- 


‘therefore,’ just as ‘for’ is repeated in “ward sign of things unseen. 
Welds ¥ Viz., the faithful of Jewish birth. 
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not circumcised only in the flesh, but who also tread 
in the steps of that Faith which our father Abraham 
had while yet uncircumcised. 


For the promise! to Abraham and his seed that he iv. 


should inherit the world came not by the Law, but 
by the righteousness of Faith. For, if this inheritance 14 
belong to the children of the Law, Faith is made of 
no account, and the promise is brought to nought; 
because the Law brings [not blessings but] punish- 15 
ment,? (for where there is no law, there can be no 
law-breaking). Therefore the inheritance belongs to 16 


Faith, that it might be a free gift ; that so the promise* 
[not being capable of forfeiture] might stand firm te 
all the seed of Abraham, not to his children of the 
Law alone, but to the children of his Faith ; for he is 
the Father of us all [both Jews and Gentiles], (as it 


is written, ‘£ habe mate thee the father of many na- 17 


tions,’*) in the sight of God, who saw his faith, even 
God who makes the dead to live, and calls the things 


that are not as though they were. For Abraham had 18 


faith in hope beyond hope, that he might become the 
father of many nations;> as it was said unto him, 
‘Hook toward heaven and tell the stars if thou be able 


to number them; eben so shall thy seed be.’® 


having no feebleness in his faith, he regarded not his 
own body which was already dead (being about a 


hundred years old), 


womb ; at the promise of God (I say) he doubted not 20 


nor the deadness of Sarah’s 


faithlessly, but’ was filled with the strength of Faith, 


1 ¢ The land which thou seest, to thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed for ever, 
Gen. xiii. 15. ‘St. Paul (according to 
his frequent practice in dealing with 
the Old Testament) allegorises this 
promise. So that, as Abraham is (al- 
legorically viewed) the type of Chris- 
tian faith, he is also the heir of the 
world, whereof the sovereignty belongs 
to his spiritual children, by virtue of 
their union with their Divine Head. 

2 Literally, wrath; ie. the wrath of 
fos punishing the transgressions of the 
Law. 

3 This passage throws light on Gal. 
iii, 18 and 20. It should be observed 
that St. Paul restricts ‘the seed of 
Abraham’ to the inheritors of his faith; 
and to all this seed (he declares) the 
promise must stand firm. : 

* Gen. xvii. 5 (LXX.). It is impos- 
sible to represent in the English the 


full force of the Greek, when the same 
word means nations and Gentiles. 

© Gen. xvii. 5. See the previous note. 

6 Gen. xv. 5 (LXX.). In such quo- 
tations, a few words were sufficient to 
recall the whole passage to Jewish 
readers ; therefore, to make them in- 
telligible to modern readers, it is some- 
times necessary to give the context. 
It should be observed that this quota- 
tion alone is sufficient to prove that 
the majority of those to whom St. Paul 
was writing were familiar with the Sep- 
tuagint version ; for to none others could 
such a curtailed citation be intelligible. 
The hypothesis that the Roman Chris- 
tians had originally been Jewish prose- 
lytes, of Gentile birth, satisfies this 
condition. See the introductory re- 
marks to this Epistle. 

7 Literally, he was in-strengthened 
(i.e. strengthened inwardly) by faith. 


And 19 


13 


" 
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ly. 21 and gave glory to God; being fully persuaded that what 


' 


v.1 


10 wrath > to come. 


22 He has promised He is able also to perform. There- 


fore ‘bis fatth was reckoned to him for rightecusness.’ 


23 But these words were not written for his sake only, 
24 but for our sakes likewise; for it will be ‘ reckonev 


for righteausness,’ to us also, who have faith in Him 


25 that raised from the dead our Lord Jesus; who was Y 
given up to death for our transgressions, and raised 


again to life for our justification.! 


Therefore, being justified by Faith, we have peace Through faith 


2with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, through Ghristiansare 


whom also we have received entrance into this grace ? 
wherein we stand ; and we exult in hope of the glory 


justified ; and 
they rejoice in 
the midst of 
their present 
sufferings, 


3of God. And not only so, but we exult also in our being fillea 


with the 


sufferings ; for we know that by suffering is wrought consciousness 


God’s love 


4 stedfastness, and stedfastness is the proof of sound- Se shoapathes 


of Christ for 


5ness, and proof gives rise to hope; and our hope them. For by 


partaking in 


cannot shame us in the day of trial; because the love the death of 


of God is shed forth in our hearts by the Holly sre retonciea 


6 Spirit, who has been® given unto us. 


. to God, and 
For while WE by partaking 
in the life of 


were yet helpless [in our sins], Christ at the ap- Christ they 
7 pointed time died for sinners. Now hardly for a“ 
righteous man will any be found to die (although 
some perchance would even endure death for the 
8 good), but God gives proof of His own love to us, 
because while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 
9 Much more, now that we have been justified in His 
blood,4 shall we be saved through Him from the 


For if, when we were His enemies, 


we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being already reconciled, shall we be 


11 saved, by sharing in ® His life. 


1 ie. that we might have an ever- 
living Saviour as the object of our 
faith, and might through that faith be 
united with Him, and partake of His 
life, and thus be justified, or accounted 
righteous, and (for St. Paul does not, 
like later theologians, separate these 
ideas) have the seed of all true moral 
life implanted in us. Compare vy. 10. 

2 ‘By faith’ is omitted in the best 
MSS. 

_3 Olshausen translates ‘was given 
unto us,’ viz. on the day of Pentecost. 
But we have elsewhere shown the mis- 
take of those who will never allow St. 
Paul to use the aorist in a perfect 
sense. See ncte on 2 Cor. vii. 2. Dr. 
Alford, who objects to translate one 


Nor is this our hope 


aorist participle (in the 5th verse) 
‘having been given,’ is obliged himself 
inconsistently to translate another (in 
the 9th verse) ‘having been justified,’ 
and an aorist verb (11th verse), ‘we 
have received,’ and to consent to the 
junction of both these aorists with 
‘now,’ a junction which is conclusive 
as to its perfect use. 

4 Justified in His blood, i.e. by par- 
ticipation in His blood; that is, being 
made partakers of His death. Compare 
Rom. vi. 8-8 ; also Gal. ii. 20. 

5 The original has the article before 
‘wrath.’ 

6 This ‘in’ should be distinguished 
from the preceding ‘ by.’ 
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only for the time to come; but also [in our preseny 
ret we exult in God, through Jesus Christ 


our Lord, by whom we have now received reconcili- 
ation with God. 


For Christin _'This, therefore, is like the case! when, throughy. 12 
sown oa 


son was the one man [Adam], sin entered into the world, and by 
representative . 

of all map sin death; and so death spread to all mankind, because 

kind for salva- f = 

tion,as Adam ]] committed sin. For before the Law was given 13 
was for con- eee  ¥: 
demnation. orld ; but sin is not 
demnation. [by Moses] there was sin in the w: : 


Law was 


Low wes... reckoned against, the sinner, when there is no law 
law of con- [forbidding it]; nevertheless death reigned from 14 
order that sin Adam till Moses, even over those whose sin [not 
to bea trans- being the breach of law] did not resemble the sin of 
acknowledged Adam, Now Adam is an image of Him that was to 
a eee come. But far greater is the E gift than was the 15 
Christ might transgression; for if by the sin of the one man 


men prepared 


men prepared [ Adam |, death came upon the many,” much more in 


d of it, s i - 
need ofit;s0 the grace of the one man Jesus Christ has the free 


might bethe ness of God’s* bounty overflowed unto the many. 
occasion of 


God's merey. Moreover the boon [of God] exceeds the fruit‘ of 16 
Adam’s sin; for the doom came, out of one offence, a 
sentence of condemnation; but the gift comes, out of 
many offences, a sentence of acquittal. For if the17 
reign of death was established by the one man 
[Adam], through the sin of him alone; far more 
shall the reign of hfe be established in those who 
receive the overflowing fulness of the free gift of 
righteousness, by the one man Jesus Christ. There- 18 
fore, as the fruit of one offence reached to all men, 
and brought upon them condemnation [the source of 
death]; so likewise the fruit of one acquittal shall 
reach® to all, and shall bring justification, the source® 


1 Much difficulty has been caused to verse 17; literally, the free gift and 
interpreters here by the ‘as’ (which the boon of God, an hendiadys for the 
introduces the first member of the pa- _freeness of God’s bounty. 
rallel) having no answering ‘so’ (nor 4 Literally, the boon is not as [that 
anything equivalent to it) to introduce which was] wrought by one man who 
the second. The best view of the pas- sinned. 
sage is to consider ‘as’ as used ellip- ® We take S:xardua here in the same 
tically for [the case is] as what follows, sense as in verse 16, because, first, it is 
in which sense it is used Matt. xxv, difficult to suppose the same word used 
14: where it is similarly without any in the very same passage in two such 
answering ‘so.’ Another view is to different meanings as Recte factum, and 
suppose the regular construction lost Decretum absolutorium (which Wahl 
sight of in the rapidity of dictation; and most of the commentators suppose 
the second member of the parallel be- it to be). And, secondly, because 
ing virtually supplied in verses 15 to 20. otherwise it is necessary to take ‘ one’ 


* Not ‘many’(A. V.), but the many, differently in two parallel phrases 
nearly equivalent to all. 


(masculine in the one, and neuter in 
3 We take grace and gift together. 


i r. the other), which is unnatural. 
Compare the same expression below, in ® Literally, appertaining to life. 


xix. | Epistle to the Romans. 


v. 19 of life. For as, by the disobedience of the one, the 
many were made sinners; so by the obedience of the 
20one, the many shall be made righteous. And the 


Aeon ml 


BIE 


vi. 1 
2 that the gift of grace may be more abundant ? 


Law was added, that sin might abound;! but where 
sin abounded, the gift of grace has overflowed beyond 


21[the outbreak of sin]; that as sin has reigned in 


death, so grace might reign through righteousness 
unto life eternal, by the work of Jesus Christ our 


Lord. : 


What shall we say then? shall we? persist in sin Itisaself- 


contradictory 


God perversion of 
this truth to 


forbid. We who have died ® to sin, how can we any conclude from 


it that we 


3 longer live in sin? or have you forgotten that all of should persist 


in sin in order 


us, when we were baptized into fellowship with Christ to call forth a 


greater exhi- 


Jesus, were baptized into fellowship with His death P bition of God's 


race ; for 


4 With Him therefore we were buried by the baptism spiritual life 


which is the 


wherein we shared His death [when we sank beneath grace) cannot 


co-exist with 


the waters]; that even as Christ was raised up from spiritual 
the dead by the glory of the Father, so we likewise fee 


5 might walk in newness of life. 


For if we have been 


grafted® into the likeness of His death, so shall we 


é6also share His resurrection. 


For we know that our 


old man was crucified ® with Christ, that the sinful 
7 body [of the old man]’ might be destroyed, that we 
might no longer be the slaves of sin; (for he that is 
8 dead is justified § from sin). Now if we have shared 


1 A light is thrown on this very dif- 
ficult expression by vii. 13; see note 
on that verse. 

2 This was probably an objection 
made by Judaising disputants (as it 
has been made by their successors in 
other ages of the Church) against St. 
Paul’s doctrine. They argued that if 
(as he said) the sin of man called forth 
so glorious an exhibition of the pardon- 
ing grace of God, the necessary conclu- 
sion must be, that the more men sinned 
the more God was glori‘ied. Compare 
iii. 7, 8, and verse 15 below. We know 
also, that this inference was actually 
deduced by the Antinomian party at 
Corinth (see p.352), and therefore it 
was the more necessary for St. Paul to 
refute it. 

3 The A.V. ‘are dead’ does not 
preserve the reference in the original 
to a past transaction. We might 
here keep the aorist to its classical 
use, by translating (as in our former 
edition) who died to sin [ when we became 
followers of Christ): but this render- 


ing is less simple and natural than the 
other. 

4 This clause, which is here left el- 
liptical, is fully expressed in Col. ii. 
12. This passage cannot be understood 
unlessit be borne in mind that the pri- 
mitive baptism was by immersion. See 
p. 345. 

5 Literally, have become partakers of 
a vital union { as that of a graft with the 
tree into which it is grafted] of the re- 
presentation of his death [in baptism }. 
The meaning appears to be, if we have 
shared the reality of his death, whereof 
we have undergone the likeness. 

6 Observe the mis-translation in the 
A. V. ‘is crucified.’ 

7 With ‘body of sin’ compare ‘body 
of flesh,’ Col. ii. 11. 

8 Is justified, meaning that if a cri- 
minal charge is brought against a man 
who died before the perpetration of the 
crime, he must be acquitted, since he 
could not have committed the act 
charged against him. 
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the death of Christ, we believe that we shall also 


B12 


share His life; knowing that Christ being raised vi. 9 


from the dead, can die no more; death has no more 
dominion over Him. For He died once, and once 10 
only, unto sin; but He lives [for ever] unto God. 
Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead oe 31 
et 12 


unto sin, but living unto God in Christ Jesus.! 


not sin therefore reign in your dying body, causing 
you to obey its lusts; nor give up your members 


to sin, as instruments of unrighteousness; but give 13 


yourselves to God, as being restored to life from the 
dead, and your members to His service as instru- 


ments of righteousness; for sin shall not have the 14 


mastery over you, since you are not under the Law,? 


but under grace. 


The Chris- 
tian’s freedom 


consists in 
living in the 
morality of  *% 
the Law, not 
from fear of 
its penalties, 
but as neces- 
sary fruits of 
the spiritual 
life whereof 
Christians 
artake. 
Hence the 
slaves of sin 
can have no 
art in this 
reedom from 
the Law ; 
since they are 
still subject to 
the penalties 
of the Law, 
which are the 
necessary | 
results of sin. 


righteousness. 


What then? shall we sin? because we are not15 
from the Law under the Law, but under grace? God forbid. Know 16 
ye not that He to whose service you give yourselves, 
is your real master, whether sin, whose end is death, 
or obedience, whose end is righteousness. 
be thanked that you, who were once the slaves of 
sin, obeyed from your hearts the teaching whereby 
you were moulded anew ;4 and when you were freed 18 
from the slavery of sin, you became the bondsmen of 
(1 speak the language of common 19 
life, to show the weakness of your fleshly nature® 
[which must be in bondage either to the one, or to 
the other].) For as once you gave up the members 
of your body for slaves of uncleanness and licentious- 


ness, to work the deeds of licence; so now must you 
give them up for slaves of righteousness to work the 


deeds of holiness. 


For when you were the slaves of 20 


sin, you were free from the service of righteousness. 


What fruit then had you ® in those times, from the 21 


! The best MSS. omit ‘our Lord’ 

2 To be ‘under the law,’ in St. Paul's 
language, means to avoid sin from fear 
of penalties attached to sin by the law. 
This principle of fear is not strong 
enough to keep men in the path of duty. 
Union with Christ can alone give man 
the mastery over sin. 

3 See note on first verse of this chap- 
ter. 

4 Literally, the mould of teaching 
into which you were transmitted. The 
metaphor is from the casting of metals. 

»* There is a striking resemblance 
between this passage and the words 
of Socrates recorded by Xenophon, 


Mem. 1.5. For the apologetic phrase 
here compare Rom. iii. 5, and Gal. iii. 
1d. 

6 It has been alleged that ‘fruit’ 
(in N. T.) always means ‘actions; the 
fruit of a man considered as a tree;’ 
and that it never means ‘the fruit of 
his actions.’ But in fact the metaphor 
is used both ways: sometimes a man 
is considered as producing fruit ; some- 
times as gathering or storing fruit. 
In the former case ‘ bear fruit,” in the 
latter ‘have fruit,’ is appropriately 
used. Compare Rom. i. 13, and also 
Rom, xy. 28; Phil.i, 22; 2 Tim. ii. 6. 
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t 
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deeds whereof you are now ashamed ? yea, the end of 


vi.22them is death. But now, being freed from the 


bondage of sin, and enslaved to the service of God, 
your fruit is growth in holiness,! and its end is life 


23 eternal. For the wage of sin is death; but the gift 


of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord and 


master.? 


[I say that you are not under the Law]; or? are As above said, 


you ignorant, brethren (for I 


Christians are 


speak to those who not under the 
w ; for the 


know the Law), that the dominion of the Law over Lawbelongs 


to that sinful 


2men lasts only during their life? thus the married earthly nature 


to which they 


woman is bound by the Law to her husband while have died by 


partaking in 


he lives, but if her husband be dead, the Law which Christ'sdeath, 


having been 


3 bound her to him has lost its hold upon her; so that admitted toa 


better spiri- 


while her husband is living if she be joined to another tual service by 


their union 


> : h 
man, she will be counted an adulteress; but if her with Christ's 


life,so that the 


husband be dead, she is free from the Law, so as to sins of which 


the Law was 


be no adulteress although joimed to another man. formerly the 


occasion over- 


Wherefore you also, my brethren, were made dead to come them no 
the Law, by [union with] the body of Christ; that" 

you might be married to another, even to Him who 

was raised from the dead ; that we might bring forth 


5 fruit unto God. For when we were in the flesh, the 


sinful passions occasioned by the Law wrought in our 
members, leading us to bring forth fruit unto death. 


6 But now that we have died [with Christ|* the Law 


wherein we were formerly held fast, has lost its hold 
upon us: so that we are no longer in the old bondage 
of the letter, but in the new service of the spirit. 
What shall we say then? that the Law is Sin P TheLawhas 


1 Literally, the fruit which you 
possess tends to produce holiness. In 
other words, the reward of serving God 
is growth in holiness. 

* We must give ‘ Lord’ its full mean- 
ing here. Sin was our master (verses 
16, 17), Christ is now our master. 

3 Or are you ignorant? the or 
(which is omitted in A, V.) referring 
to what has gone before, and implying, 
if you deny what I have said, you must 
be ignorant of, &c., or, in other words, 
you must acknowledge what I say, or be 
ignorant of, &c. The reference here is to 


- the assertion in verses 14 and 15 of the 


preceding chapter, that Christians ‘are 
not under the law.’ For the argument 
of the present passage, see the marginal 
summary. St. Paul’s view of the Chris- 
tian life throughout the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters, is that it consists 


of a death and a resurrection; the new- 
made Christian dies to sin, to the world, 
to the flesh, and to the Law; this death 
he undergoes at his first entrance into 
communion with Christ, and it is both 
typified and realised when he is buried 
beneath the baptismal waters. But no 
sooner is he thus dead with Christ, than 
he rises with Him ; heis made partaker 
of Christ’s resurrection ; he is united to 
Christ’s body ; he lives in Christ, and to 
Christ; he is no longer ‘in the flesh,’ 
but ‘in the spirit.’ 

4 The best MSS. have the participle 
in the nom. plural. It is opposed to 
‘when we were in the flesh,’ of the 
preceding verse. To makeit clear, this 
yerse should have a comma after the 
Greek participle. As to the sense in 
which Christians are ‘dead,’ see the 
preceding note, 
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been above 
said to be the 
occasion of 
sin. For when 
its precepts 
awaken the 


a sense of 
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That be far from us! 
known what sin was, except through the Law; thus 
I should not have known the sin of coveting, unless 
conscienceto the Law had said hou shalt not cobet.! 


[cH. 
But then I should not have 


faty,thesins Sin had gained by the commandment a vantage ground 


which before 
were done in 
ignorance, are 
now done in 
spite of the 
resistance of 
conscience. 


[against me], it wrought in me all manner of covet- 
ing; (for where there is no law, sin is dead). And 9 
T felt 2 that I was alive before, when I knew no law; 


rfigcamal but when the commandment came, sin rose to life, 


nature of the 


naturatman and I died; and the very commandment whose end 10 


fulfils the evil, - 


which his spi- is life, was found to me the cause of death; for sin, 11 
when it had gained a vantage ground by the com- 
mandment, deceived me to my fall, and slew me by? 
the sentence of the Law. 

Wherefore the Law indeed is holy, and its com- 12 
better, the law mandments are holy, and just, and good. Do I say 13 


ritual nature 
condemns. 
Thusa | 
struggle is. 
produced, in 
which the | 
worse part in 
man triumphs 
over the 


of his flesh 


over thelawof then that Good became to me Death ? 4 


his mind, And 
man in him- 
self (J myself, 


from me. 


Far be that 


But I say that sin wrought this; that so 


ver. 35) with: it might be made manifest as sin, in working Death 


out the help of 


Christ's Spirit, to me through [the knowledge of | Good; that sin 


must continue . 


theslave ofhis might become beyond measure ® sinful, by the com- 


sinful earthly 
nature. 


mandment. 


For we know that the Law is spiritual;® but for 14 


me, I am carnal,’ a slave sold into the captivity of 


1 Exod. xx. 17 (LXX.). This illus- 
tration appears conclusive against the 
view of Erasmus and others who under- 
stood the following statement (‘without 
the Law, sin is dead’) to mean that the 
Law irritates and provokes sin into 
action, on the principle of ‘nitimur in 
vetitum.’ For the lust of concupiscence 
is quite as active in an ignorant Hea- 
then as in an instructed Pharisee, 

2 For this meaning of ‘live’ see 1 
Thess, iii. 8. 

3 Literally, by the commandment ; 
which denounced death against its vio- 
lators. See note on 1 Cor. xv. 56. 

4 Literally, is it become? equivalent 
to do I say that it became? If with 
several good MSS. we replace the per- 
fect by the aorist, the difficulty is re- 
moved. We must supply ‘become 
death’ again after ‘sin.’ 

® This explains Rom. v.20. In both 
passages, St. Paul states the object of 
. the law to be to lay down, as it were, a 
boundary line which should mark the 
limits of right and wrong; so that sin, 
by transgressing this line, might mani- 
fest its real nature, and be distinctly 
recognised for what it is. The Law was 


not given to provoke man to sin (as 
some have_understood, Rom. v. 20) 
but to stimulate the conscience into 
activity. 

6 It may be asked, how is this con- 
sistent with many passages where St. 
Paul speaks of the Law as a carnal or- 
dinance, and opposes it as letter to 
spirit? The answer is, that here he 
speaks of the Law under its moral 
aspect, as is plain from the whole con- 
text. 

7 Scarcely anything in this Epistle 
has caused more controversy than the 
question whether St. Paul, in the fol- 
lowing description of the struggle be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, wherein 
the flesh gains the victory, meant to de- 
scribe his own actual state. The best 
answer to this question is a comparison 
between vi. 17 and 20 (where he tells 
the Roman Christians that they are no 
longer the slaves of sin), vii. 14 (where 
he says J am CARNAL, a slave sold into 
the captivity of sin), and viii. 4 (where 
he includes himself among those who 
live not the life of the flesh, but the life 
of the spirit, i.e. who are NOT CARNAL). 
It is surely clear that these descriptions 
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i. usin. What I do, I acknowledge not; for I do not 
16 what I would, but what I hate. 


But if my will is 


against my deeds, I thereby acknowledge the good- 


And now it is no more I myself 


who do the evil, but it is the sin which dwells in me. 


1g For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, good 


abides not; for to will is present with me, but to do 


19 the right is absent; the good that I would, I do not ; 
90 but the evil which I would not, that I do. 


Now if 


my own! will is against my deeds, it is no more i 
myself who do them, but the sin which dwells in me. 


911 find then this law, that though my will is to do 
22 good, yet evil is present with me; for I consent gladly 
93 to the law of God in my inner man; but I behold 


another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and making me captive to the law 


94 of sin which is in my members. 


O wretched man 


that I am! who shall deliver me from this body 


of death ? 


I thank God [that He has now delivered me] 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


So then in myself,? though I am subject in my 


cannot be meant to belong to the same 
person at the same time. The best com- 
mentary on the whole passage (vii. 7 
to viii. 13) is to be found in the con- 
densed expression of the same truths 
contained in Gal. v. 16-18; Walk in 
the spirit, and YE SHALL NOT FULFIL 
THE DESIRE OF THE FLESH ; for the de- 
sire of the flesh fights against the spirit, 
and the desire of the spirit fights against 
the flesh; and this variance between the 
flesh and the spirit would hinder you 
‘from doing that which your will pre- 
“fers; but if you be led by the spirit, you 
are not under the Law. 

1 The ‘I,’ in I will is emphatic. 

2 Adrds ys, I in myself, i.e. without 
the help of God. This expression is the 
key to the whole passage. St. Paul, 
from verse 14 to verse 24, has been 
speaking of himself as he was in him- 
self, i.e. in his natural state of helpless- 
ness, with a conscience enlightened, buta 
will enslaved ; the better self struggling 
vainly against the worse. Every man 
must continue in this state, unless he be 
redeemed from it by the Spirit of God. 
Christians are (so far as God is con- 
cerned) redeemed already from this 
state; but in themselves, and so far as 
they live to themselves, they are still in 


bondage. The redemption which they 
(potentially, if not actually) possess, is 
the subject of the 8thchapter. Leighton 
(though his view of the whole passage 
would not have entirely coincided with 
that given above) most beautifully ex- 
presses the contrast between these two 
states (of bondage and deliverance) in 
his sermon on Rom. viii, 35: ‘Is this 
he that so lately cried out, O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me? 
that now triumphs, O happy man! who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Yes, it is the same. Pained then with 
the thoughts of that miserable conjunc- 
tion with a body of death, and so cry- 
ing out, who will deliver? Now he hath 
found a deliverer to do that for him, to 
whom he is for ever united. So vast a 
difference is there betwixt a Christian 
taken in himself and in Christ.’ Against 
the above view of verse 25, it may be 
gaid that the more natural and obyious 
meaning of avrds dy» is ‘I Paul 
myself, ‘I myself who write this ;” 
as has lately been urged with much 
force by Dean Alford. He advocates 
the distinction between this verse and 
viii. 4, which is maintained by Olshau- 
sen and others, who think the spiritual 
man is described as ‘serving the flesh 
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mind to the law of God, yet in my flesh I am subject 
to the law of sin. S 
Now, therefore, there is no condemnation to those vill. le 
help wiay who are in Christ Jesus; for the law of the Spirit of 2 
nafredinthe life in Christ Jesus? has freed me from the law of 
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But with that 


tdhewen- sin and death, For God (which was impossible tos 
abled to live, 


not according the Law, because by the flesh it had no power), by 
partofhis, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
nature, but and on behalf of sin, overcame 8 sin in the flesh; 4 to 4 
the sprees the end, that the decrees of the Law might be fulfilled 
are those only in us, who walk not after the Flesh, but after the 
who are thus 


enabied,by Spirit.6 For they who live after the flesh, minds 
Spintot” fleshly things; but they who live after the Spirit 

conquertheir mind spiritual things, and ° the fleshly mind is death; 6 
naure, but the spiritual mind is life and peace. Because the 7 


fleshly mind is enmity against God; for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, nor can be ; and they whose lifes 
is in the Flesh cannot please God. But your life is 9 
not in the Flesh, but in the Spirit, ifindeed the Spirit 
of God be dwelling in you; and if any man has not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is not Christ’s. But if Christ 10 
be in you, though your body be dead, because of sin 
[to which its nature tends], yet your spirit is life,” 


by the law of sin,’ but yet as ‘not 
walking after the flesh.’ According to 
this interpretation, St. Paul here de- 
clares, that he himself is in bondage to 
the law of sin, in his flesh ; but means 
only that ‘the flesh is still, even in 
the spiritual man, subject (essentially, 
not practically) to the law of sin.’ (Al- 
ford.) We would not venture dogmati- 
cally to pronounce this view untenable ; 
yet its advocates must acknowledge 
that it is extremely difficult to recon- 
cile it with the slavery of vi. 17-20. 

1 The clause which follows, from 
‘who walk’ to ‘Spirit,’ is omitted in 
the best MSS., having (it would seem) 
been ‘introduced by a clerical error 
from verse 4, 

2 Winer wishes to join in ‘ Christ 
Jesus’ with the verb ‘freed,’ not 
with the preceding words; but there 
are So many examples of a similar con- 
struction in St. Paul’s style, that we 
think his reasons insufficient to justify 
a departure from the more obvious 
view. 

3 Literally, condemned, i.e. put it to 
rebuke, worsted it. Compare Heb. xi. 


4 Tn the flesh, that is to say, in the 


very seat of its power. 

© The contrast between the victory 
thus obtained by the spirit, with the 
previous subjection of the soul to the 
flesh, is thus~beautifully described by 
Tertullian :—‘ When the Soul is wedded 
to the Spirit, the Flesh follows—like 
the handmaid who follows her wedded 
mistress to the husband’s home—being 
thenceforward no longer the servant of 
the Soul, but of the Spirit. The whole 
passage forms an excellent commentary 
on this part of the Epistle. See a 
fuller extract in the larger editions. 

6 Winer sneers at Tholuck’s remark 
(which the latter has since modified), 
that the conjunction (for, A. V.) is a 
mere transition particle here; but yet 
what else is it, when it does not intro- 
duce a reason for a preceding proposi- 
tion? In these cases of successive 
clauses each connected thus with the 
preceding, they all appear to refer back 
to the first preceding clause, and there- 
fore all but the first conjunction might 
be represented by and. Justin the same 
way as but is used in English; as, for 
example, ‘But ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified.’ 

7 The word here used is in St. Paul’s 


XIX. ] Lipistle to the Romans. Bry 
because of righteousness [which dwells within it]; 


viii.11 yea, if the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from the 


dead be dwelling in you, He who raised Christ from 
the dead shall endow with life also your dying bodies, 
12 by His! Spirit which dwells within you. Therefore 
brethren, we are debtors bound not to the Flesh, that 
13 we should live after the Flesh [but to the Spirit]; for 
if you live after the Flesh, you are doomed to die; 
but if by the Spirit you destroy the deeds of the body, 
in their death? you will attain to life. 
14 Forall who are led by God’s Spirit, and they alone,3 such persons 
15 are the sons of God. For you have not received a warden. 
Spirit of bondage, that you should go back again to sildlike ” 


the state of slavish fear,4 but you have received a (isi, and 


Spirit of adoption wherein we cry [unto God] saying pai a future 


16‘ Father.’° The Spirit itself bears witness with our perfect state 
17 own spirit, that we are the children of God. And if Inton'to God 
children, then heirs: heirs of God, and joint heirs fine. 
with Christ ; that if now we share His sufferings, we tiawwy” 
18 should hereafter share His glory. For I reckon that easing 4 
. . . . ra 
the sufferings of this present time are nothing worth, fature per- 
when set against the glory which shall soon® be sharedby all 
19 revealed unto us. For the longing of the creation pn earth,» 
, whose discon- 
looks eagerly for the time when [the glory of] the sent) ieee 
20 sons of God shall be revealed. For the creation was points to 
7 . another state 
made subject to decay,” not by its own will, but freed from 
because of Him who subjected it thereto,’ in hope: this feeling 
4) ? 19 is (26, 27) im- 


21 for? the creation itself also shall be delivered from its planted in 


— 


writings scarcely represented ade- rapidly to pass away. 
quately by Uife; it generally means 8 God is probably meant by ‘Him 
more than this, viz. life triwmphant who subjected.’ The difficulties which 
over death. have been felt with regard to this ex- 
1 The MSS. are divided here. One pression are resolvable (like all the 
reading must be translated because of difficulties of Theism) into the permis- 
instead of by. This will make the sion of evil. This awful mystery St. 
clause exactly parallel with the end of Paul leaves unsolved; but he tells us 
verse 10. Tholuck gives an able sum- to wait patiently for its solution, and 
mary of the arguments in favour of the encourages us to do so by his inspired 
accusative reading. declarations, in this and other places 
2 This translation is necessary to re- (as 1 Cor. xv. 25, &e.), that the reign 
present the reference to death as ex- of evil will not be eternal, but that 
pressed in the preceding verb (mortify, good will ultimately and completely 
A. V.). triumph. It should be observed that 
3 They and they alone, they and not Evil is always represented in Scripture 
the carnal seed of Abraham. _ as in its nature opposed to God, not as 
4 Back again, Compare Gal. iv. 9. included necessarily in His plan; even 


*. See note on Gal. iv. 6. where God is represented as subject- 
6 Which is about to be revealed, which ing His creatures to its temporary do- 
shall soon be revealed. minion. 


7 The word used here (vanity, A.V.) 9 We agree with Dean Alford that 
means the transitory nature which it is better here not to render, as 
causes all the animated creation so some do, ‘in hope that ;’ for, were this 
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Christians by slavery to death, and shall gain the freedom of the 


Ge eey sug- Sons of God when they are glorified.! For we know vu1.: 


that the whole creation is groaning together, and 
suffering the pangs of labour, which? have not yet 


brought forth the birth. And not only they, but our- 23 
selves also, who have received the Spirit for the first 
fruits? [of our inheritance], even we ourselves are 
groaning inwardly, longing for the adoption * which 


shall ransom our body from its bondage. 


salvation® lies in hope; but hope possessed is not 
hope, since a man cannot hope for what he sees in 
his possession ; but if we hope for things not seen, 25 
we stedfastly ® endure the present, and long earnestly 


for the future. 


And, even as? we long for our 26 


redemption, so the Spirit gives help to our weakness; 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit itself makes intercession for 
us, with groans [for deliverance] which words cannot 


utter. 


But He who searches our hearts knows 2 


[though it be unspoken] what is the desire of the 


correct, the words ‘the creation it- 
self’ would not be so emphatically 
repeated. See his commentary on the 
passage. 

1 Literally, the freedom which belongs 
to the glorification of the sons of God. 

2 Literally, continuing to suffer the 
pangs of labour even untilnow. St. Paul 
here suggests an argument as original 
as it is profound. The very struggles 
which all animated beings make against 
pain and death, show (he says) that 
pain and death are not a part of the 
proper laws of their nature, but rather 
a bondage imposed upon them from 
without. Thus every groan and tear is 
an unconscious prophecy of liberation 
from the power of evil. St. Augustine 
extends the same argument in the Con- 
fessions (book x11.) as follows: — Even 
in that miserable restlessness of the 
spirits, who fell away and discovered 
their own darkness when bared of the 
clothing of Thy light, dost Thou suffi- 
ciently reveal how noble Thou madest 
the reasonable creature; to which no- 
thing will suffice to yield a happy rest, 
less than Thee.’ See also De Civ. 
Dei, 1, 22, c. 1:—* The nature which en- 
joyed God shows that it was formed 
good, even by its very defect, in that 
it is therefore miserable because it en- 
joyeth not God.’ (Oxford translation, 
Library of Fathers.) 


3 See note on 1 Cor. i. 22. 

4 Adoption to sonship; by which a 
slave was emancipated and made ‘ no 
longer a slave but a son.’ (Gal. iv. 7.) 
In one sense St. Paul taught that Chris- 
tians had already received this adoption 
(compare Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 5, Eph. 
i. 5); they were already made the sons 
of God in Christ. (Rom. viii. 16, Gal. 
iii. 26.) So, in a yet lower sense, the 
Jews under the old dispensation had 
the adoption to sonship; see ix. 4, 
But in this passage he teaches us that 
this adoption is not perfect during the 
present life; there is still a higher 
sense, in which it is future, and the 
object of earnest longing to those whe 
are already in the lower sense the sons 
of God. 

5 Literally we were saved, i.e. at our 
conversion ; for the context does not 
oblige us to take the aorist here as a 
perfect. The exact translation would 
be, ‘ the salvation whereto we were called 
lies in hope.’ 

® The verb denotes, we long earnestly 


. for the future; the prepositional phrase 


implies with stedfast endurance of the 
present, 

7 After in like manner, we must 
supply as we long from the preceding 
clause; and the object of long is our 
redemption (by verse 23). 


For our 24 
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Spirit,! because He intercedes for the saints accord- 


ing to the will of God. 


ii.28 Moreover, we know that all things? work together Hence in the 


midst of their 


for good to those who love God, who have been called persecutions 


29 according to His purpose. 


Christians are 


For those whom He fore- more than 


conquerors; 


knew, He also predestined to be made like? to the for they feel 


pattern of His Son, 
30joined to Him, the firstborn, 


that all works 


that many brethren might be together or 
2: . 
And those whom He Godnasesitea 


them to share 


predestined, them He also called ; and whom He called, in His tory, 


and no human 


them He also justified ; and whom he justified, them aceusers or 


Judges, no 


31 He also glorified. What shall we say then to these earthly suffer- 


things ? 


ngs, no power 


If God be for us, who can be against us ? inthe whole 


creation, can 


32 He that spared not His own Son, but gave Him up separate'them 


for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 


from His love. 


33 us all things ? What accuser can harm God’s chosen ? 


34 it is God who justifies them.‘ 
us? 


U What judge can doom 
It is Christ who died, nay, rather, who is risen 


from the dead; yea, who is at the right hand of God, 


35 who also makes intercession for us. 
rate us from the love of Christ ? 


Who can sepa- 
Can suffering, or 


straitness of distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or the peril of our lives, or the swords of 
our enemies ? [though we may say, ] as it is written, 
36‘ For Thy sake we are killed all the Vay long; we are ac- 


37 counted as sheep for the slaughter.’° 


Nay, in all these 


things we are more than conquerors through Him that 
3s loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor all the ® Principalities and Powers of Angels, 


1 This passage is well explained by 

Archbishop Leighton, in the following 
beautiful words: ‘The work of the 
Spirit is in exciting the heart at times 
of prayer, to break forth in ardent de- 
sires to God, whatsoever the words be, 
whether new or old, yea possibly with- 
out words; and then most powerful 
when it words it least, but vents in sighs 
and groans that cannot be expressed. 
Our Lord understands the language of 
these perfectly, and likes it best; He 
knows and approves the meaning of His 
own Spirit ; He looks not to the outward 
appearance, the shell of words, as men 
do. Leighton’s Exposition of Lord's 
Prayer. 
_ 2 “All things, viz. whether sad or joy- 
ful. We must remember that this was 
written in the midst of persecution, 
and in the expectation of bonds and 
imprisonment. See verses 17, 18, and 
35, and Acts xx. 23. 

3 Like in suffering seems meant. 


Compare Phil. iii. 10: ‘The fellowship 
of His sufferings, being made conform- 
able to His death.’ [ Does not this limit 
it too much? Compare 2 Cor. iii. 18: 
‘We are gradually transformed into 
the same likeness.’ And see also 1 Cor. 
xy. 49. H.] 

4 St. Paul is here writing and think- 
ing of his own case, and that of his 
brethren, liable daily to be cragged by 
their accusers before the tribunals. No 
accusers could harm them, because God 
acquitted them ; no judicial condemna- 
tion could injure them, because Christ 
was the assessor of that tribunal before 
which they must be tried. The beauty 
and eloquence of the passage (as well 
as its personal reference to the cireum- 
stances of its writer and its readers ) 
are much marred by placing marks of 
interrogation after justifies and died. 

5 Ps, xliv. 22 (LXX.). 

6 The expressions principalities and 
powers were terms applied in the 
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nor things present, nor things to come, nor things viii.3 
above, nor things below, nor any power in the whole 
creation, shall be able to separate us from the love of 

God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


The fact that 1 speak the truth in Christ—(and my conscience ix. 1 
God 


has 


adopted bears me witness, with the Holy Spirit’s testimony, 
fisyecuiar that I lie not)—I have great heaviness, and unceasing 2 
peomtcd the. sorrow in my heart; yea, I could wish that I myself 3 
i Gotusive were cast out from Christ as an accursed thing, for the 

Pracemdanee sake of my brethren, my kinsmen according to the - 


with His 


former deal- flesh; who are the seed of Israel, whom God adopted 4 


ings. For 


notallthe for His children, whose were the glory of the Shekinah, 


descendants 


of Abraham, and the Covenants, and the Lawgiving, and the ser- 
but only a 


selected por- vice of the temple, and the promises of blessing. 

werechosen’ Whose fathers were the Patriarchs, and of whom (as 5 

hs to His flesh) was born the Christ who is over all, God 
blessed for ever. Amen. 

Yet I speak not as if the promise of God had fallen 6 

to the ground ; for not all are Israel who are of Israel, 
nor because all are the seed of Abraham, are they all 7 
the children of Abraham; but ‘En Esaac shall thy seev 
be caller.’! That is, not the children of the flesh of 
Abraham are the sons of God, but his children of the 
promise are counted for his seed. For thus spake the 9 
word of promise, saying, ‘ At this time will £ come, ant 
SARAW shall habe a son,’? {so that Ishmael, although 
the son of Abraham, had no part in the promise]. 
And not only so, but [Hsau likewise was shut out; 10 
for | when Rebekah had conceived two sons by the 
same husband, our forefather Isaac, yea, while they 11 
were not yet born, and had done nothing either good 
or bad (that God’s purpose according to election might 
abide, coming not from the works of the? called, but 
from the will of The Caller,) it was declared unto her 
‘Che elver shall serbe the younger;’* according to 12 


that which is written, ‘$acnh £ Inbev, hut Esau £13 
hated.’ ° 


The Jews can- 


apr A What shall we say, then? Shall we call God unjust 14 


Jewish theology to divisions of the seed be called, 

hierarchy of angels, and, as such, were * Gen. xviii. 10, from LXX. not ver- 
familiar to St. Paul’s Jewish readers. batim, but apparently from memory. 
Compare Eph. i. 21, and Col. i. 16. 3 Literally, coming not from works, 

1 Gen. xxi. 12 (LXX.). Compare but from the Caller. 

Gal. iv. 22. The context is, ‘ Let it not 4 Gen. xxv. 23 (LXX.). The con- 
be grievous in thy sight, because of the text is, ‘ Two nations are in thy womb, 
lad [Ishmael] and because of thy bond- and the elder shall serve the younger, 
woman | Hagar], for in Isaac shall thy 5 Mal. i. 2, 3 (LXX.). ‘ 


x.15 be far from us. 
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[ because He has cast off the seed of Abraham]? That God's right to 


reject some 


For to Moses He saith, ‘ £ mélt Habe BA elect 


others accord- 


merey on whom E will habe mercy, anv E will habe come 42s 


16 passion on fohom £ will habe compassion.’ ! 


is asserted in 
> their own 


So then 


the choice comes not from man’s will, nor from man’s Scriptures ix 


the case of 


_17 speed, but from God’s mercy. And thus the Scripture Pharaoh. It 


may be ob- 


says to Pharaoh, ‘ Ghen far this env viv E raise thee up, iced thet 


such a view 


that £ might show my power in thee, and that my manne Trresents 


18 might be Veclared throughout all the earth.’? 


_ the arbitrar, 
Accord cause Heath 


ing to His will, therefore, He has mercy on one, and #¢tions;, the 


g hardens another. 


answer is, that 


Thou wilt say to me, then, 3 ‘ Why the created 


being cannot 


does God still blame us? for who can resist His will ?’ investigate the 


causes Which 


20 Nay, rather, oh man, who art thou that disputest may have de- 


against God P 


1 Exod. xxxiii. 19 (LXX.). 

2 Exod. ix. 16, according to LXX., 
with two slight changes. 

3 «Thou wilt say’ .... Here comes 
the great question—no longer made 
from the standing-point of the Jew, but 
proceeding from the universal feeling of 
justice. St. Paul answers the question 
by treating the subject as one above the 
comprehension of the human intellect, 
when considered in itself objectively. 
If it be once acknowledged that there 
is any difference between the character 
and ultimate fate of a good and a bad 
map, the intellect is logically led, step 
by step, to contemplate the will of the 
Creator as the cause of this difference. 
The question ‘ why hast thou made me 
thus?’ will equally occur and be 
equally perplexing in any system of 
religion, either natural or revealed. It 
is, in fact, a difficulty springing at once 
from the permitted existence of evil. 
Scripture considers men under two 
points of view ; first, as created by God, 
and secondly, asfree moral agents them- 
selves. These two points of view are, 
to the intellect of man, irreconcilable ; 
yet both must be true, since the reason 
conyinees us of the one, and the con- 
science of the other. St. Paul here is 
considering men under the first of these 
aspects, as the creatures of God, entirely 
dependent on God’s will. It is to be 
observed that he does not say that 
God’s will is arbitrary, but only that 
men are entirely dependent on God’s 
will. The reasons by which God’s will 
itself is determined are left in the in- 
serutable mystery which conceals God’s 
nature from man. : 

The objection and the answer given 


termined the 


‘Shall the thing formed say to him that wll ofhis 
21 formed it, Why hast thou mave me thus?’ 


“ath not 


to it, partly here and partly chap. iii. 6, 
may be stated as follows :— 

Objector.—If men are so entirely de- 
pendent on God’s will, how can He with 
justice blame their actions ? 

Answer.—By the very constitution 
of thy nature thou art compelled to 
acknowledge the blame-worthiness of 
certain actions and the justice of their 
punishment (iii. 6); therefore it is self- 
contradictory to say that a certain in- 
tellectual view of man’s dependence on 
God would make these actions in- 
nocent; thou art forced to feel them 
guilty whether thou wilt or no, and 
(ix. 20) it is vain to argue against 
the constitution of thy nature, or its 
Author. 

The metaphysical questions relating 
to this subject which have divided the 
Christian world are left unsolved by 
Seripture, which does not attempt to 
reconcile the apparent inconsistency 
between the objective and subjective 
views of man and his actions, Hence 
many have been led to neglect one side 
of the truth for the sake of making a 
consistent theory: thus the Pelagians 
have denied the dependence of man’s 
will on God, and the Fatalists have 
denied the freedom of man’s moral 
agency. 

We may further observe that St. 
Paul does not here explicitly refer to 
eternal happiness or to its opposite. 
His main subject is the national re- 
jection of the Jews, and the above more 
general topics are only incidentally 
introduced. 

4 Tsaiah xlv. 9. Not literally from 
either LXX. or Hebrew: but appa- 
rently from memory out of LXX, 
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the potter power ober the clay! to make out of the 
same lump one vessel for honour and one for dis- 


honour ? 


But what if God (though willing to show ix. 22 


forth His wrath, and to make known His power) en- 
dured with much long-suffering vessels of wrath, fitted 
for destruction, [and cast them not at once away]? 
And what if thus He purposed to make known the 23 
riches of His glory bestowed upon vessels of mercy, 


which He had before prepared for glory ? 


are we, whom He has called not only from among the 
Jews, but from among the Gentiles, as He saith also.25 
in Hosea, ‘ £ fill call them mp people which were not 


Also the Jew- 
ish Scriptures 
speak of the 
calling of the 
Gentiles and 
the rejection 
of the disobe- 
dient Jews. 


nip people, and her beloved Mdich was not belobed;? and 26 
it shall come to pass that in the place {here tt fas satt 
unta them, Be are not my people, there shall they be 
callet the sons of the liting Gov’? 
concerning Israel, saying, ‘Though the number of the 


But Hsaias cries 27 


sons of £sracl be as the sand of the sea, [only] the 
remnant! shall be sabed; for He Voth complete Wis os 
reckoning, and cutteth tt short tn rightenusness; pea, 
a short reckoning will the Lord make upon the earth.’> 
And as Hsaias had said before, ‘Gycept the Lory ofo9 


Sabaoth had left us a see¥ remaining, Me Had been as 


The cause of 
this rejection 


There is also a very similar passage 
in Isaiah xxix. 16, where, however, the 
context has less bearing on St. Paul’s 
subject than in the place above cited. 

1 Jeremiah xviii. 6, not quoted lite- 
rally, but according to the sense. In 
this and in other similar references to 
the Old Testament, a few words were 
sufticient to recall the whole passage to 
St. Paul’s Jewish readers (compare 
Rom. iv. 18) ; therefore, to comprehend 
his argument, it is often necessary to 
refer to the context of the passage from 
which he quotes. The passage in Jere- 
miah referred to is as follows :—Then 
I went down to the potter's house, and 
behold he wrought a work on the wheels. 
And the vessel that he made of clay was 
marred in the hands of the potter ; so 
he made it again another vessel, as 
seemed good to the potter to make it. O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as 
this potter, saith the Lord. Behold, as 
the clay is in the potter's hand, so are ye 
in my hand, O house of Israel. At 
what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation and concerning a kingdom, to 
pluck up and to pull down and to de- 


then ? 


Soavom, and had been mave lthe unta Gomarrha.’® 
What shall we say, 


We say that the Gen- 39 


stroy it; if that nation against whom I 
have pronounced turn from their evil, I 
will repent of the evil that I thought to 
do unto them. And at what instant I 
shall speek concerning a nation and con- 
cerning a kingdom, to build and to plant 
it; of it do evil in my sight, that it obey 
not my voice, then I will repent of the 
good wherewith I said I would benefit 
them. Similar passages might be 
quoted from the Apocryphal books ; 
and it might be said that the above- 
cited passage of Isaiah was referred to 
here. Yet this from Jeremiah is so 
apposite to St. Paul’s argument, that 
he probably refers especially to it. 

S aah ii, 23 (LXX. almost verba- 
tim). 

3 Hosea i. 10 (LXX.). 

4 Compare remnant, xi. 5, left a rem- 
nant, Xi. 4, and left a seed remaining, 
ix. 29; all referring to the same sub- 
Ject, viz. the exclusion of the majority 
of the Israelites from God’s favour. — 

° Tsaiah x. 22, 23 (LXX. almost ver- 
batim). 

6 Isaiah i. 9 (LXX.). 


And such 24 
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tiles, though they sought not after righteousness, have of the Jews 


2 = - Was, that th 
attained to righteousness, even the righteousness of persisted ina” 


false idea of 


ix. 31 Faith; but that the house of Israel, though they sought righteousness, 


as consisting 


a law of righteousness, have not attained thereto. in outward 
Works an 


32 And why? Because! they sought it not by Faith, but mites, and re- 


fused the true 


_ 33 thought to gain it by the works of the Law; for they righteousness 


manifested to 


stumbled against the stone of stumbling, as it is writ- themin Christ, 
was the 


ten, ‘Bebhal £ lap in Zion a stone of stumbling, anv a end of the Law 
rock of offence; and no man that hath faith in Winr shall Jew considers 


be confounded,’ ? as the outwar 


as the outward 
x.1 Brethren, my heart’s desire and my prayer to God certain enact- 
2 for Israel is, that they may be saved; for I bear them The Christian 


considers 


witness that they have a zeal for God, yet not guided Yighteousness 


as proeeeding 


3 by knowledge of God; for because they knew not from the in- 
ward faith of 


the righteousness of God, and sought to establish their the heart. 


Whoever has 


own righteousness, therefore they submitted not to this faith, 
whether Jew 


4the righteousness of God. For the end of the Law is or Gentile, 
Christ, that all may attain righteousness who have mitted into 
sfaith in Him. For Moses writes concerning the °%***°™ 
righteousness of the Law, saying, ‘@he man that hath 
6 Uoue these things shall libe therein ;’ 4 but the righteous- 
ness of Faith speaks in this wise. Say not in thine 
heart, ‘@ha shall ascend inta heaben?’? that is, ‘Who 
7 can bring down Christ from heaven?’ nor say, ‘Who 
shall Yescend into the abpss?’ that is, ‘Who can raise 
g up Christ from the dead?’ But how speaks it? ‘he 


Word is nigh thee, cheninthy mouth and tr thy Heart;’ 


1 Observe that in the preceding 
part of the chapter God is spoken of as 
rejecting the Jews according to His 
own will; whereas here a moral rea- 
son is given for their rejection. This 
illustrates what was said in a previous 
note of the difference between the ob- 
jective and subjective points of view. 

2 Isaiah xxviii. 16, apparently from 
LXX., but not verbatim, ‘stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence’ being 
interpolated and not found exactly any- 
where in Isaiah, though in viii. 14 
there are words nearly similar. Com- 
pare also Matt. xxi, 44, 

3 The word for knowledge here is 
very forcible; and is the same which 
is used in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, Rom. i. 28, 
and Col. i. 10. 

4 Levit. xviii. 5 (LXX.) ; quoted also 
Gal. iii. 12. 

5 Deut. xxx. 12. St. Paul here, 
though he quotes from the LXX. (verse 
8 is verbatim), yet slightly alters it, so 
as to adapt it better to illustrate his 


meaning. His main statement is, ‘ the 
Glad-tidings of salvation is offered, 
and needs only to be accepted ;’ to this 
he transfers the description which 
Moses has given of the Law, viz. ‘the 
Word is nigh thee,’ &c.; and the rest 
of the passage of Deuteronomy he ap- 
plies in a higher sense than that in 
which Moses had written it (according 
to the true Christian mode of using the 
Old Testament), not to the Mosaic Law, 
but to the Gospel of Christ. The pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy is as follows :— 
© This commandment which I command 
thee this day is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven 
that thou shouldst say, Who shall go up 
for us to heaven and bring it unto us, 
that we may hear it and do it? Neither 
is it beyond the sea that thou shouldest 
say, who shall go over the sea for us 
and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it and do it? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.’ 
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—that is, the Word Faith which we proclaim, saying, 
‘Tf with thy mouth thou shalt confess Jesus for thy x. 9 _ 
Lord, and shalt have faith in thy heart that God raised 


Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ 


unto righteousness is in the heart, and confession unto 


salvation is from the mouth. Andsosays the Scripture, 11 


‘PO MAN that hath faith in Wim shall be confounded ;’? 


for there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile, 12 


because the same [Jesus] is Lord over all, and He 


gives richly to all who call upon Him; for ‘GUERD 13 


PAN whoa shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 


saben.’ ? 


eae 
erefore, tha’ 5 z 
all may be so put no faith ? 
admitted, the 


invitation to’ Whom they never heard ? 


believe must 


proclaimed; 


How then shall they call on Him in whom they have 14 
And how shall they put faith in Him 
And how shall they hear 15 
be universally of _Him if no man bear the tidings? 


And who shall 


andithasal- bear the tidings if no messengers be sent forth P38 As 


ready been 


enoughsoto it is written, ‘iow beautiful are the feet of them that 


deprive the 
Jews of the 
excuse of 
ignorance, 
especially as 
they ee re- 
ceived warn- , 
ings of rejee- OU teaching??? 
tion before in 
their own 
Scriptures. 


bear Glad-tidings of peace, that bear Glav-tiVtugs of goo 
things.’4 Yet some have not hearkened to the Glad- 16 
tidings, as saith Hsaias, ‘Lord, wha hath giben fatth to 

So, then, faith comes by teaching ; ® 17 
and our teaching comes by the Word of God. But ig 
I say, have they not heard | the voice of the teachers |? 


Yea, ‘ Their sound has gune forth into all the earth, and 


their words unto the ends of the forty.’ * 


did not Israel know [the purpose of God]? yea, it is 
said first by Moses, ‘= mill make pou jealous agatist 
them which are no people, aqainst a Gentile nation with- 


out understanding will £ make pou twrath.’® But Hsaias 20 


speaks boldly, saying, ‘ as found of them that sought 
me vot; £ was made mantlest unto them that askey not 


after me.’?. But unto Israel he says, ‘Ql Yay long 21 


1 Isa, xxviii. 16 (LXX.). See ix. 33. 

2 Joel ii. 32 (LXX.). 

3 This is a justification of the mission 
of the Apostles to the Gentiles, which 
was an offence to the Jews. See Acts 
MEX 22. 

4 Tsaiah lii. 7, apparently from the 
Hebrew, and not LXX. 

5 Tsaiah liii. 1 (LXX.), 

6 There is no English word which 
precisely represents ¢xoy) in its sub- 
jective as well as objective meaning. 
See note on 1 Thess. ii. 13. 

7 Ps, xix. 4 (LXX.). In the psalm 
this is said of ‘the heavens,’ which 
by their wonderful phenomena declare 
the glory of their Creator, There 


seems to be no comparison in the 
psalm (as some have thought) between 
the heavens and the word of God. St. 
Paul here quotes the Old Testament 
(as he so often does), not in its primary 
meaning, but applying it in a higher 
sense, or perhaps only as a poetical 
illustration. As to the assertion of the 
universal preaching of the Gospel, Dean 
Alford well observes that it is not 
made in a geographical but in a 
religious sense. The Gospel was now 
preached to all nations, and not to the 
Jews alone. 

® Deut. xxxii. 21 (LXX.). 

_* Isa. lxvy. 1 (LXX. with transpo- 
sition), 


For faith 10 


Again I say, 19 


~ 
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habe EX spreav forth mp arms! unta a Visohedient any 
gatusaping people.’ ? : 

i.1 I say, then,—must we’ think that God has cast off re sews 
His people?4 That be far from us; for I am myself 3Ysi%3"* 
also an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe {fied those 

2of Benjamin. God has not cast off His people whom beenseeced® 
He foreknew. Yea, know ye not what is said in the (50%) 
Scriptures of Elias, how he intercedes with God against as His eople, 
3 Israel, saying, ‘Lora, they babe billed Thy prophets, wie 
ANY Vigged Vown Chine altars, aud £ only have been left, 
4 and they seek my life alsa” ° But what says the answer 
of Godtohim? ¢ #° habe pet left ta nmself a remnant,’ 
eben geben thousand men, who habe not bower the knee 
5to Baal.’ So likewise at this present time there is a 
remnant [of the house of Israel] chosen by gift of 
6grace. But if their choice be the gift of grace, it can 
no more be deemed the wage of works; for the gift 
that is earned is no gift: or if it be gained by works, 
it is no longer the gift of grace; for work claims 8& 
7 wages and not gifts. What follows then? That which 
Israel seeks, Israel has not won; but the chosen have 
won it, and the rest were blinded, as it is written, 
8 * Gav hath qiben them a spirit of slumber, eves that then 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear, unto 
9 thig van.’?® And David says, ‘Let their table he mate 
a snare anv a trap, and a stumbling-block and a vecom- 

10 pense unto them. Let their eves be Darkened that thep 

may not gee, and how Volo their back alway.’ 

Shall we say,!'! then, ‘they have stumbled tothe end noris the 
that they might fall?’ That be far from us; but fittnbelley- 
rather their stumbling has brought salvation to the pa eh mee 

12 Gentiles, ‘ta? probuke Esrael to jealousy.’ Now ifsndtner™ 
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so as to ex- 


1 The metaphor is of a mother open- 
ing her arms to call back her child 
to her embrace. In this attitude the 
hands are spread open, and hence the 
‘hands.’ 

2 Isa. lxv. 2 (LXX.). 

3 The particle here asks a question 
expecting a negative answer = 1s it true 
that 2 must we think that? Also see 
note on Gal. iii. 21. 

4 Alluding to Psalm xciy. 14: ‘Je- 
hovah shall not utterly cast out his 
people” (LXX.) No doubt St. Paul’s 
antagonists accused him of contradict- 
ing this prophecy. 

5 1 Kings xix. 10 (LXX. but not 
verbatim). 

6 1 Kings xix. 18, more nearly ac- 


cording to the Hebrew than LXX. 

7 The verb corresponds to the noun 
in the next verse and in ix. 27. See 
note there, 

8 By work is here meant work which 
earns wages. Compare iy. 4, 5. The 
latter clause of this verse, however, is 
omitted by the best MSS. 

9 This quotation seems to be com- 
pounded of Deut. xxix, 4, and Isaiah 
xxix. 10 (LXX.), though it does not 
correspond verbatim with either. 

10 Ps. Ixix. 23, 24 (LXX. nearly 
verbatim). 

1 Literally, I say then, shall we con- 
clude that, &c. See note on verse 1. 

12 Deut, xxxii. 21 “LXX.), quoted 
above. ch. x. 19. 


NN 


into Goc’s., much more must their fulness do! = 
unbelievers For to you who are Gentiles I say that, as Apostle xi.13 
hierbeen” of the Gentiles, I glorify my ministration for this end, 
freChristian if perchance I might ‘ proboke to jealousy’ my kins- 14 
church wc” men, and save some among them. For if the casting 15 
original sto of them out is the reconciliation of the world [to God ], 
church what must the gathering of them in be, but life from 
everson the dead ? 
their beliefbe “Now, if the first of the dough be hallowed,! the 16 
pio Watch. whole mass is thereby hallowed; and if the root be 
they hace" hallowed, so are also the branches. But if some of 17 
the branches were broken off, and thou being of the 
wild olive stock wast grafted in amongst them, and 
made to share the root and richness of the olive, yet 18 
boast not over the branches : but—if thou art boastful 
—thou bearest not the root, but the root thee. Thou 19 
wilt say then, ‘The branches were broken off that I 
might be grafted in.’ It is true,—for lack of faith 20 
they were broken off, and by faith thou standest in 
their place : be not high-minded, but fear ; for if God 21 
spared not the natural branches, take heed lest He 
also spare not thee. Behold, therefore, the goodness 22 
and the severity of God; towards them who fell, se- 
verity, but towards thee, goodness, if thou continue 
stedfast to His goodness ; for otherwise thou too shalt 
be cut off. And they also, if they persist not in their 23 
faithlessness, shall be grafted in: for God is able to 
graft them in where they were before. For if thou 24 
wast cut out from that which by nature was the wild 
olive, and wast grafted against nature into the fruitful 
olive, how much more shall these, the natural branches, 
be grafted into the fruitful stock from whence they 
sprang ? 
Thus God's For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of 25 


object has 


beennotto this mystery, lest you should be wise in your own 
reject any, 


butioshow Conceits; that blindness has fallen upon a part? of 


mercy W on. 


allmankind. Israel until the full body of the Gentiles shall have 


has beet to. come in, And so all Israel shall be saved, as it is 26 
the Jewish written, ‘@ut of Zion shall come the deliberer, anv We 27 
call the Gen- shall turn away ungodliness from Yacobh, Any this ig 28 
Chureh,and my cobenant with them,’* ‘When E shall take away 

1 St. Paul alludes to the Heave-of- ® For the phrase used here compare 
fering prescribed Numbers -xv. 20: 2 Cor. i. 14, 2 Cor. ii. 5, Rom. xy. 15. 


* Ye shall offer up a cake of the first 3 Isaiah lix. 20 (LX X. almost ver 
of your dough for an heave-offering.’ batim), 
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their stug.’'! In respect of the Glad-tidings, [that it by thesdmis- 


might be borne to the Gentiles], they are God’s ene- Gentiles to 
mies for your sakes; but in respect of God’s choice, accept His 
‘xi.29 they are His beloved for their fathers’ sakes: for no allanight at 
30 change of purpose can annul God’s gifts and call. And iiismercy. 
as in times past you were yourselves? disobedient to 
God, but have now received mercy upon their disobe- 
31 dience; so in this present time they have been diso- 
bedient, that upon your obtaining mercy they likewise 
32 might obtain mercy. For God has shut up? all to- 
gether under disobedience, that He might have mercy 
33 upon all. O depth of the bounty, and the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God ; how unfathomable are His 
34 judgments, and how unsearchable His paths! Yea, 
‘Cabo hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath 
35 been His counsellar?’* Or ‘Wiha hath first giben unto 
36 Gov, that he shauly veserbe a recompenge?’?®> For from 
Him is the beginning, and by Him the life, and in Him 
the end of all things. 
Unto Him be glory for ever. Amen. 


xii. 1 1 pxnorr you, therefore, brethren, as you would ac- Exhortations 


to the con- 


knowledge the mercies of God, to offer your bodies a tented ana 
pas . ° . earnest per- 
living sacrifice, holy and well pleasing unto God, which formance of 

. . ne duties 
2is your reasonable ® worship. And be not conformed belonging to 
elr severa. 


to the fashion of this’ world, but be transformed by nits and 
the renewing of your mind, that by an unerring test ® to forgiveness 
you may discern the will of God, even that which is Also (xii. 1-7) 
8 good, and acceptable, and perfect. For through the thecivitma-’ 
grace bestowed upon me [as Christ’s Apostle], I warn ordained by 
every man among you not to think of himself more generaily j 
highly than he ought to think, but to seek a sober love, as ee 


4 3 . . prehending all 
mind, according to the measure of faith ® which God duties to our 


! Tsaiah xxvii. 9 (LXX. nearly ver- 
batim). 

2 Throughout this passage in the A. 
V., the word for disobedience is trans- 
lated as if it were equivalent to un- 
belief, which it is not. Compare i. 30: 
‘ disobedient to parents.’ 

3 Shut up.’ Compare Gal. iii. 22. 

4 Isaiah xl. 138 (LX-X. nearly verba- 
tim). Quoted also (omitting the middle 
and adding the end of the verse) 1 Cor. 
ii, 16. 

5 Job xli. 11 (according to the sense 
of the Hebrew, but not LXX.). 

6 Reusonable worship, as contrasted 
with the unreasonable worship of those 
whose faith rested only on outward 


forms. See note on i. 9. 

7 See note on 1 Cor. i, 20. 

8 See note on ii. 18. 

9 “Measure of faith’ here seems (from 
the context of the following verses) 
equivalent to ‘ charism’ as Chrysostom 
takes it. The particular talent given 
by God may be called a measure of 
faith, as being that by the use of which 
each man’s faith will be tried. (Com- 
pare, as to the verbal expressions, 2 Cor. 
x. 13.) This explanation is, perhaps, 
not very satisfactory; but to under- 
stand measure as meaning amount is 
still less so, for a double gift of pro- 
phecy did not imply a double faith. 
The expression is so perplexing that 
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All these 


be performed 
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has given him. For as we have many limbs, which xii, 4 
duties should are all members of the same body, though they have — 


(xi 11-14) as not all the same office; so we ourselves are all! one5 


in the expec- 
tation of ¢ 
Christ’s 
speedy com- 
ing. 


body in Christ, and fellow-members one of another; 
but we have gifts differing according to the grace é 
which God has given us.? He that has the gift of 
prophecy, let him exercise it* according to the pro- 
portion of his faith. He that has the gift of mini-7 
stration, let him minister; let the teacher labour in 
teaching; the exhorter, in exhortation. He who gives, 8 
let him give in singleness of mind. He who rules, let 
him rule diligently. He who shows pity, let him show 

it gladly. Let your love be without feigning. Abhor 9 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be 1e 
kindly affeetioned one to another in brotherly love; 
in honour let each set his neighbour above himself. 
Let your diligence be free from sloth, let your spirit 11 
grow with zeal; be true bondsmen of your Lord. In i2 
your hope be joyful ; in your sufferings be stedfast ; in 
your prayers be unwearied. Be liberal to the needs 13 
of the saints. And show hospitality to the stranger. 14 
Bless your persecutors; yea, bless, and curse not. 15 
Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them 16 
that weep. Be of one mind amongst yourselves. Set 
not your heart on high things, but suffer yourselves 
to be borne along‘ with the lowly. Be not wise in 
your own conceits.. Repay no man evilforevil. «38-17 
probitent of quod report in the sight of all men If itis 
be possible, as far as hes in yourselves, keep peace 
with all men. Revenge not yourselves, beloved, but 19 
give place to the wrath [of God];°® for it is written, 
‘Uengeance ts mine; £ will repay, saith the Hord.’’ 
Therefore, ‘££ thine enemy hunger, feet him; if he thirst, 
gibe him Drink ; for tu go Voing, thou shalt heap coals of 


one is almost tempted to conjecture that 
the words crept into the text here by 
mistake, having been originally a mar- 
ginal explanation of ‘the proportion of 
faith’ just below. 

1 Literally ‘the many.’ 

2 The construction and the parallel 
both seem to require a comma at the 
end of verse 5, and a full stop in the 
middle of verse 6. 

8 We think it better to take these 
elliptical clauses as all imperative (with 
the A. V.) rather than to consider them 
(with De Wette and others) as ‘ descrip- 
tive of the sphere of the gift’s operation’ 


up to a certain point, and then passing 
into the imperative. The participles 
in verses 9, 16, and 17 seem to refute 
De Wette’s arguments. 

4 This is the literal translation. 

® This is a quotation nearly verbatim 
from Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.). See note on 
2 Cor. viii, 21. 

° Such is the interpretation of Chry- 
sostom, and is supported by the ablest 
modern interpreters. For ‘wrath’ in 
Npepie ses compare Rom. y. 9, 1 Thess. 
ii. 16, 

7 Deut. xxxii. 35 (LXX. but not.ver- 
batim) ; see note on Heb. x. 30, 
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U. 21 fire upon his heay.’? Be not overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 

i. 1 Let every man submit himself to the authorities 
of government; for all authority comes from God, 
and the authorities which now are, have been set 

2in their place by God: therefore, he who sets him- 
self against the authority, resists the ordinance of 
God ; and they who resist will bring judgment upon 
3themselves. For the magistrate is not terrible to 
good works,? but to evil. Wilt thou be fearless of 
his authority ? do what is good, and thou shalt have 
4its praise. For the magistrate is God’s minister to 
thee for good. But if thou art an evil doer, be 
afraid; for not by chance does he bear the sword 
[of justice], being a minister of God, appointed to 
5 do vengeance upon the guilty. Wherefore you must 
needs submit, not only for fear, but also for con- 
6 science sake; for this also is the cause why you pay 
tribute, because the authorities of government are 
officers of God’s will, and this is the very end of their 
7 daily work. Pay, therefore, to all their dues; tribute 
to whom tribute is due; customs to whom customs ; 
8 fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. Owe 
no debt to any man, save the debt of love alone ; for 
9 he who loves his neighbour has fulfilled the law. For 
the law which says, ‘@hou shalt not commit atultern ; 
Thou shalt Do no murder; Thou shalt not steal; Thor 
shalt wat bear false witness; Thou shalt not cobet’® 
(and whatsoever other commandment there be), is 
all contained in this one saying, ‘Thaw shalt lobe thy 
10 neighbour ag thyself.’ 4 Love works no ill to his 
neighbour; therefore Love is the fulfilment of the 
Law. 
11 This do, knowing the season wherein we stand, 
and that for us it is high time to awake out of sleep, 
‘for our salvation is already nearer than when we first 
12believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand; 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
13let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk (as 
in the light of day) in seemly guise ; not in rioting 


1 Prov. xxv. 21 (LXX.). There can 2 We must remember that this was 
be little doubt that the metaphor is written before the Imperial government 
taken from the melting of metals. It is had begun to persecute Christianity. It 
obvious that ‘thou shalt heap coals of is a testimony in favour of the general 
fire on his head’ could never have administration of the Roman criminal 
meant ‘thou shalt destroy him;’ be- law. 
cause to feed an enemy could in no 3 Exod, xx. 13-17 (LXX.). 
seuse destroy him. 4 Levit, xix. 18 (LXX.). 
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and drunkenness, not in dalliance and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying. 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, and take no thought to 
please your fleshly lusts. 


Those Chris- 
tians who still 


clung to. fellowship, imposing no determinations of doubtful 
distinctions’ questions.! Some have faith that they may eat alle 
anddays things: others, who are weak,? eat herbs alone. Lets 
should be 


treated with not him who eats despise him who abstains, nor let 
indulgence 


themoreen- him who abstains judge him who eats, for God has 


lightened, and 


ail shoud ~~ received him among*® His people. Who art thou, that 
Seer ih judgest another’s servant? To his own master he 
charity, and 


forbear from = must stand or fall; but he shall be made to stand, 
one another for God is able to set him up. There are some who 5 
or Gentiles, esteem one day above another; and again there are 
had received some who esteem all days alike;‘ let each be fully 
favour a8 “ persuaded in his own mind. He who regards the 6 
Lord.” day, regards it unto the Lord; and he who regards it 
not, disregards it unto the Lord.® He who eats, eats 
unto the Lord, for he gives God thanks ; and he who 
abstains, abstains unto the Lord, and gives thanks to 
God likewise. For not unto himself does any one of 7 
us either live or die; but whether we live, we lives 
unto the Lord, or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord ; therefore, living or dying, we are the Lord’s. 
For to this end Christ died, and ® lived again, that He 9 
might be Lord both of the dead and of the living. 
But thou, why judgest thou thy brother? Or thon, 10 
why despisest thou thy brother ? for we shall all stand 11 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. And so it is 
written, ‘As £ live, saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and ebery tangue shall acknowletge Gov.’? 

' Literally, not acting so as to make might not defile themselves (Dan. i. 8- 
distinctions [or determinations] which 12), The tone~and precepts of this 
belong to disputatious reasonings. The 
same word is used in Phil. ii. 14, 

2 These were probably Christians of 
Jewish birth, who so feared lest they 
should (without knowing it) eat meat 
which had been offered to idols or was 
otherwise ceremonially unclean (which 
might easily happen in such a place as 
Rome), that they abstained from meat 
altogether. Thus Josephus (Life, § 3, 
quoted by Tholuck) mentions some 
Jewish priests who, from such consci- 
entious scruples, abstained while pri- 
soners in Rome from all animal food. 

So Daniel and his fellow-captives in 
Babylon refused the king’s meat and 
wine, and ate pulse alone, that they 


14th chapter of the Epistle correspond 
with 1 Cor. viii. 

3 Literally, received him unto Him- 
self. 

* Compare Col. ii. 16. Dean Alford 
has an excellent note on this verse. 
[ Here, as at Gal. iv. 10, we may refer 
to the additional note on Col, ii. 16. u.] 

® This negative clause is omitted by 
the majority of MSS., but is sanctioned 
by Chrysostom and other Fathers, and 
retained in the text by Tischendorf ; 
Griesbach and Lachmann omit it. 

® «Rose again,’ is omitted by the best 
MSS. 

7 Isaiah xlvy. 23 (LXX. not accu 
rately, but apparently from memory ). 


- 


But clothe yourselves xiii. 1 


Him who is weak in his faith receive into yourxiy. 1 


‘ 


Xv. 1sin. 


16 


19 demned? by men. 


20 for a meal of meat. 


XIX. | 


Epistle to the Romans. 


. 12So, then, every one of us shall give account to God 
13[not of his brethren, but] of himself. Let us then 
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judge each other no more, but let this rather be your 
judgment, to put no stumbling-block or cause of 


14 falling in your brother’s way. I know and am per- 


suaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is in itself 
unclean; but whatever a man thinks unclean, is 


15 unclean to him. And if for meat thou grievest thy 


brother, thou hast ceased to walk by the rule of 


love. 


Christ died. 


Destroy not him with thy meat for whom 


I say then, let not your good be evil spoken of.! 
17 For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 


righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit ; 


18 and he who lives in these things as Christ’s bonds- 


man is well-pleasing to God, and cannot be con- 


Let us therefore follow the things 


which make for peace, such as may build us up to- 


gether into one. 


Destroy not thou the work of God 
All things indeed [in them- 


selyes] are pure; but to him that eats with stum- 


21 bling all is evil. It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 


drink? wine, nor to do any* other thing, whereby 


22 thy brother is made to stumble.® 


Hast thou faith 


[that nothing is unclean]? keep it for thine own 
comfort before God. Happy is he who condemns 


23 not himself by his own judgment.® But he who doubts, 


is thereby condemned if he eats, because he has not 
faith 7 that he may eat; and every faithless deed ® is 


And we, who are strong,? ought to bear the 


infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
2 Let each of us please his neighbour for good ends, 


1 Compare 1 Cor. x. 29. 

2 Literally, is capable of standing 
any test to which he may be put. 

3 This does not necessarily imply 
that any of the weaker brethren actu- 
ally did seruple to drink wine ; it may 
be put only hypothetically. But it is 
possible that they may have feared to 
taste wine, part of which had been 
poured in libation to idols. Daniel (in 
the passage above referred to) refused 
wine. 

_4 Tt is strange that no critic has 
hitherto proposed the simple emenda- 
tion of reading é, instead of ev, which 
avoids the extreme awkwardness of the 
ellipsis necessitated by the Received 
Text. Compare John i. 3, The con- 


struction of the last clause is similar to 
that in ix. 32. 

5 We adopt the reading sanctioned 
by Tischendorf, which omits one or two 
words. 

6 See note on ii. 18. 

7 Literally, he eats not from faith. 

8 Literally, every deed which springs 
not from faith [that it is a right deed } 
is sin. 

9 Literally, ‘We the strong” St. 
Paul here addresses the same party 
whom he so often exhorts to patience 
and forbearance; those who called 
themselves ‘the spiritual’ (Gal. vi. 1; 
1 Cor, iii. 1), and boasted of their 
‘knowledge’ (1 Cor. viii. 1). See p. 
350. 
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to build him up. For so! Christ pleased not Him- xv. 3_ 
self, but in Him was fulfilled that which is written, _ . 
‘Ghe reproaches of them that reproached thee fell ~ 
upon me’? For our instruction is the end of all4 . 
which was written of old; that by stedfast endur- 
ance, and by the counsel of the Scriptures, we may 
hold fast our hope. Now may God, from whom both 5 
counsel and endurance come, grant you to be of one 
mind together, according to the will of Christ, that 6 
you may all [both strong and weak], with one heart 
and voice, glorify the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore, receive one another into7 
fellowship, to the glory of God, even as Christ also 
received you.? i 
For I say that Jesus Christ came to be a minister 8 

of the circumcision, to maintain the truthfulness. of 
God, and confirm the promises made to our fathers ; 
and that the Gentiles should praise God for His9 
mercy, as it is written, ‘for this cause £ will acknotw- 
levge thee anong the Gentiles, and will sing unto thy 
name.’? And again it is said, ‘Rejoice, ye Gentiles, 10 
with Wis penple;’® and again, ‘Praise the Word, all ll 
ve Gentiles, and laud Wim, all ye penples;’? and 
again Hsaias saith, ‘@here shall come the root of 12 
Hesse, anv he that shall rise to retqn ober the Gen- 
tiles; fr Him shall the Gentiles hHope’® Now may 1s 
the God of hope® fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing, that you may abound in hope, through the 
mighty working of the Holy Spirit. 

St. Paul gives But Iam persuaded, my brethren, not only by the 14 

tions boldly to reports of others,!° but by my own judgment, that 


the Roman 


Christians, as you are already full of goodness, filled with all know- 
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being the “ : 

Apostle of the ledge, and able, of yourselves, to admonish one an- 
Gentiles. He : 

intends soon Other. Yet I have written to you somewhat boldly 15 
to visitthem  - 1] : Se oe 

onhisway to In parts’! [of this letter], to remind vou [rather than 


1 The ‘even’ of A. V. is not in the 


ceding quotation is lost in A. V. through 
original. ‘For Christ also’ is the lite- 


the translation of the verb and noun for 


ral English. 

2 Ps, Ixix. 9 (LXX,). 

% ©You’ (not Sus’) is the reading of 
the best MSS. 

4 The reading of the MSS. is ¢ for,’ 
not ‘ but.’ 

® Ps, xviii. 49 (LXX.), 

8 Deut, xxxii. 43 (LXX.). See note 
on ix. 25, 

T Ps. exvii. 1 (LXX.). 

8 Isaiah xi. 10 (LXX.). 

"The reference of this to the pre- 


‘hope’ by ‘hope’ and ‘trust’ respec- 
tively. 
10 Observe the force of the ‘I myself 
also.’ : 
"For the meaning here, see 2 Cor, i. 
14, 2 Cor. ii.5. It might here be trans- 
lated in some measure (as Neander pro- 
poses, compare ver. 24), but that 
this is already expressed in ‘somewhat 
boldly.’ The word ‘brethren,’ is omit- 
ted in the best MSS. 


XIX. ] Epistle to the Romans. 
to teach you], because of that 
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gift of grace which Spain; for he 


had already 


. 16 God bestowed upon me that I should be a minister executed his 


of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, serving in the Glad- Sanienion i 
tidings of God, that I might present the Gentiles to puts ofthe 
God, as a priest presents the offering,! a sacrifice wellasthe seid” 
pleasing unto Him, hallowed by the working of the pied by other 

17 Holy Spirit. I have therefore the power of boasting First, how- 

18in Christ Jesus, concerning the things of God ; for I sotjJerusn 
will not dare [as some do] to glorify myself for the fam locasvey 
labours of others,? but I will speak only of the works eo 
which Christ has wrought by me, to bring the Gen- oe 
tiles to obedience, by word and deed, with the might mest there” 

190f signs and wonders, the might of the Spirit of 
God; so that going forth from Jerusalem, and round 
about as far as* Ilyricum, I have fulfilled my task in 

20 bearing the Glad-tidings of Christ. And my ambi- 
tion was to bear it according to this rule, [that I 
should go] not where the name of Christ was known 
(lest I should be building on another man’s founda- 

21 tion), but [where it was unheard]; as it is written, ‘ (no 
fohom He was uot spoken of, they shall see; and the 
people who habe not heard shall understanv.’* 

22 ‘This is the cause why I have often been hindered 

23 from coming to you. But now that I have no longer 
room enough [for my labours] in these regions, and 
have had a great desire to visit you these many years, 

240 soon as I take my journey into Spain, I will come 
to you; for I hope to see you on my way, and to be 
set forward on my journey thither by you, after I 
have in some measure satisfied my desire of your 

25company. But now I am going to Jerusalem, being 

26 employed ® in a ministration to the saints. For the 
provinces of Macedonia and Achaia have willingly 
undertaken to make a certain contribution for the 

27 poor among the saints in Jerusalem. Willingly, I 
say, they have done this; and indeed they are their 
debtors; for since the Gentiles have shared in the 

spiritual goods of the brethren in Jerusalem, they 


1 Literally, ‘a minister of Jesus 
Christ unto the Gentiles, a priest pre- 
senting an offering in respect of the 
Glad-tidings of God, that the Gentiles 
might be offered up us an offering well- 
pleasing unto Him.’ The same thing 
is said under a somewhat different me- 
taphor, 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

2 Compare 2 Cor. x. 15, the whole 
of which passage is parallel to this, 


3 See the remarks on this in the last 
chapter, p. 470. 

4 Tsaiah lii. 15 (LXX,). 

5 This ‘I will come to you,’ is pro- 
bably an interpolation, as it is omitted 
by the best MSS.; but it makes no 
difference in the sense. 

6 The present participle, not (as in 
A. Y.) the future, 
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owe it in return to minister to them in their earthly 


goods. 


When, therefore, I have finished this task, xy. 


and have given to them in safety the fruit of this 
collection, I will come from thence, by you, into 


Spain. And I am sure that when I come to you, 29 


my coming will receive the fulness! of Christ’s? bless- 


ing. But I beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus 30 


Christ, and by the love which the Spirit gives, to 
help me in my conflict with your prayers to God on 


my behalf, that I may be delivered from the dischbe- 31 


dient in Judea, and that the service which I have 
undertaken for Jerusalem may be favourably received 


by the Saints; that so I may come to you in joy, by s2 


God’s will, and may be refreshed in your companion- 


ship. The God of peace be with yon all. 
I commend to you Phebe our sister, who is? axyi. 3 
ministering servant of the Church at Cenchree ; that 2 
you may receive her in the Lord, as the saints should 
receive one another, and aid her in any business 4 


iommenda- 

ion of Phebe, 
and saluta- 
tions to nume- 
rous Roman 
Christians. 


Amen. 


wherein she needs your help; for she has herself 
aided many, and me also among the rest. 


Greet Priscilla and Aquila,? my fellow-labourers 3 
in the work of Christ Jesus, who, to save my life, 4 


laid down their own necks ; who are thanked, not by 
me alone, but by all the Churches of the Gentiles. 
Greet likewise the Church which assembles at their 


house. 


Salute Epenetus my dearly-beloved, who is thes 


first fruits of Asia § unto Christ. 


1 Literally, Z shall come in the ful- 
ness, &. 

2 ¢Gospel’ is not in any of the best 
MSS. 

3 Avdkovov (Deaconess). . See p. 341, 
n. 2; also p. 342, n. 1. 

4 From the use of legal terms here, 
it would seem that the business on 
which Phoebe was visiting Rome was 
connected with some trial at law. 

5 The most ancient MSS. read Prisca 
for Priscilla here ; the names being the 
same. Concerning these distinguished 
Christians, see pp. 299, 300. When and 
where they risked their lives for St. 
Paul, we know not, but may conjecture 
at Ephesus. We see here that they had 
returned to Rome (whence they had 
been driven by the eftict of Claudius) 
from Ephesus, where we left them last. 
It is curious to observe the wife men- 
tioned first, contrary to ancient usage. 
Throughout this chapter we observe in- 


stances of courtesy towards women suf- 
ficient to refute the calumnies of a recent 
infidel writer, who accuses St. Paul of 
speaking and feeling coarsely in refer- 
ence to women; we cannot but add 
our astonishment that the same writer 
should complain that the standard of 
St. Paul’s ethics, in reference to the 
sexual relations, is not sufficiently ele- 
vated, while at the same time he con- 
siders the instincts of the German race 
to have first introduced into the world 
the true morality of these relations, 
One is inclined to ask whether the pre- 
sent facility of divorce in Germany isa 
legitimate development of the Teutonic 
instinct ; and if so, whether the law of 
Germany, or the law of our Saviour 
(Mark x. 12) enforced by St. Paul (1 
Cor. vii. 10), expresses the higher tone 
of morality, and tends the more to ele 
vate the female sex. 

6 Asia, not Achaia, is the reading of 


ie, xx: ] Lipisile to the Romans. 


xvi. 6 Salute Mary, who laboured much for me. 

7 Salute Andronicus and Junias, my kinsmen and 
fellow-prisoners,! who are well known among the 
Apostles, and who were also in Christ before me. 

8 Salute Amplias, my dearly-beloved in the Lord. 

_ 9 Salute Urbanus, my fellow-workman in Christ’s 
service, and Stachys my dearly-beloved. 

10 Salute Apelles, who has been tried and found 
trustworthy in Christ’s work. 

Salute those who are of the household of Aristo- 
bulus.? 
11 Salute Herodion, my kinsman. 
Salute those of the household of Narcissus? who 
are in the Lord’s fellowship. 
12 Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, the faithful la- 
bourers in the Lord’s service. 
Salute Persis the dearly-beloved, who has laboured 
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13 


14 


15 


much in the Lord. 


mother, who is also mine. 


Salute Rufus, the chosen in the Lord and his 


Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, 


Hermes, and the brethren who are with them. 


Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus and his sister, 


and Olympas, and all the saints who are with them. 


the best MSS. Compare p. 374, note 
1. The province of proconsular Asia is 
of course meant, 

1 When were they St. Paul’s fellow- 
prisoners? Probably in some of those 
imprisonments not recorded in the Acts, 
to which he alludes 2 Cor. xi. 23. It is 
doubtful whether in calling them his 
‘kinsmen’ St. Paul means that they 
were really related to him, or only that 
they were Jews. (Compare Rom. ix. 
3.) The latter supposition seems im- 
probable, because Aquila and Priscilla, 
and others in this chapter, mentioned 
without the epithet of kinsmen, were 
certainly Jews; yet, on the other hand, 
it seems unlikely that so many of St. 
Paul’s relations as are here called 
‘kinsmen’ (verses 7, 11, 21) should be 
mentioned in a single chapter. Per- 
haps we may take a middle course, and 
supnose the epithet to denote that the 
persons mentioned were of the tribe of 
Benjamin. 

2°This Aristobulus was probably the 
great-grandson of Herod the Great, 
mentioned by Josephus and Tacitus, to 
whom Nero in A.p. 55 gave the govern- 
ment of Lesser Armenia, Hehad very 


likely lived previously at Rome, and 
may still have kept up an establishment 
there, or perhaps had not yet gone to 
his government. See Tac. Ann. xiii. 7, 
and Joseph. Ant. xx. 5. 

3 There were two eminent persons of 
the name of Narcissus at Rome about 
this time ; one the well-known favourite 
of Claudius (Suet. Claud. 28, Tac. Ann. 
xii. 57, 65, xiii. 1), who was put to 
death by Nero, a.p. 54, soon after the 
death of Claudius, and therefore before 
this Epistle was written: the other was 
a favourite of Nero’s, and is probably 
the person here named. Some of his 
slaves or freedmen had become Chris- 
tians. This Narcissus was put to death 
by Galba (Dio. Lxiv, 3). 

4 St. Mark (xy. 21) mentions Simon 
of Cyrene as ‘the father of Alexander 
and Rufus ;’ the Jatter therefore was a 
Christian well known to those for whom 
St. Mark wrote, and probably is the 
same here mentioned. It is gratifying 
to think that she whom St. Paul men- 
tions here with such respectful affection, 
was the wife of that Simon who bore 
our Saviour’s crogs, 
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Salute one another with the kiss of holiness.! 
The Churches of Christ [in Achaia] salute you. ~ 
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Warning 
against self- 
interested 
partizans. 


IT exhort you, brethren, to keep your eyes upon 17 
those who cause divisions, and cast stumbling-blocks 
in the way of others, contrary to the teaching which 
you have learned. Shun them that are such ; for the 18 
master whom they serve is not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly: and by their fair speaking and 
flattery they deceive the hearts of the guileless. 

I say this, because the tidings of your obedience have 19 
been told throughout the world. On your own be- 
half, therefore, I rejoice: but I wish you not only to 
be simple in respect of evil, but to be wise for good. 
‘And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your 20 
feet speedily. “ 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with yon. 

Timotheus, my fellow-labourer, and Lucius, and 21 
Jason,” and Sosipater,? my kinsmen, salute you. 

I, Tertius, who have written this letter, salute you 22 
in the Lord. 

Gaius,‘ who is the host, not of me alone, but also 23 
of the whole Church, salutes you. | 

Erastus, the treasurer of the city, and the brother 
Quartus, salute you. 


Salutations 
from Chris- 
tians at 
Corinth to 
those at Rome. 


Autograph 
conclusion, 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with yon all. 24 

Now I commend you® unto Him who is able to 25 
keep you stedfast, according to my Glad-tidings, and 
the preaching’ of Jesus Christ———_whereby is un- 


1 See note on 1 Thess. v. 26. 


2 Jason is mentioned as a Thessa- 
lonian, Acts xvii. 5; he had probably 
accompanied St. Paul from Thessalo- 
nica to Corinth. 

3 Sosipater is mentioned as leaving 
Corinth with St. Paul, soon after this 
Epistle was written (Acts xx. 4). 

4 This Gaius (or Caius) is no doubt 
the same mentioned (1 Cor. i. 14) as 
baptized at Corinth by St. Paul with 
his own hands. In Acts xx. 4 we find 
‘Gaius of Derbe’ leaving Corinth with 
St. Paul, soon after the writing of this 
Epistle, but this may perhaps have been 
a different person ; although this is not 
certain, considering how the Jews mi- 
grated from one place to another, of 
which Aquila and Priscilla are-an ob- 
vious example. 

® Erastus is again mentioned (as 


stopping at Corinth) in 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
Probably the same Erastus who went 
with Timotheus from Ephesus to Mace- 
donia, on the way towards Corinth 
(Acts xix. 22). 

6 Tf we retain the ‘to whom ’ in verse 
27 (with the great majority of MSS.) 
we must supply ‘I commend’ or some- 
thing equivalent here, or else leave 
the whole passage anacoluthical. Ex- 
amples of a similar commendation to 
God at the conclusion of a letter or 
speech are frequent in St. Paul. Com- 
pare 1 Thess, v. 23, 2 Thess. ii. 16, and 
especially the conclusion of the speech 
(so nearly cotemporaneous with this 
Kpistle) at Miletus, Acts xx.32. The 
complicated and involved construction 
reminds us of the Salutation commenc- 
ing this Epistle, and of Eph. i. 

7 Literally, proclamation, 


—EE 


serx. | 


Lipistle to the Romazs. * 


mn 
in 
“wr 


veiled the mystery which was kept secret in eterna 


26 times! of old, but has now been brought to tight, 


and made known to all the Gentiles by the Scriptures 
of the Prophets, by command of the eternal God: 
that the Gentiles might be led to the obedience of 


27 faith—unto Him, the only wise God,? I com- 


mend you through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 


for ever. Amen.3 | 


Corinthian Coin representing Cenchrez.* 


1 Meaning probably, the times of the 
Ancient Dispensation. Corapare the use 
of the same expression, Tit.i.2. There 
is no inconsistency in saying that this 
mystery was ‘kept secret’ under the 
Old Dispensation, and yet confirmed by 
the Prophetical Scriptures ; for it was 
hidden from the Gentiles altogether, 
and the prophetical intimations of it 
were not understood by the Jews. 

2 If we were (on the authority of the 
Codex Vaticanus) to omit the ‘to whom’ 
in this passage, the last three verses 
would become a continuous doxology. 
The translators of the A. V. have ta- 
citly omitted this ‘to whom,’ although 
professing to follow the Textus Recep- 
tus. 

3 Some MSS. insert the verses 25, 
26, 27 after xiv. 23, instead of in this 
place; but the greater weight of MS. 
authority is in favour of their present 
position. A good refutation of the ob- 
jections which have been made against 
the authenticity of the last two chap- 
ters, is given by De Wette and Nean- 
der; but, above all, by Paley’s Hore 
Pauline, inasmuch as these very chap- 


ters furnish four or five of the most 
striking undesigned coincidences there 
mentioned. 

4 Little has been said as yet con- 
cerning Cenchrez, and some interest: is 
given to the place both by the mention 
of its Church in the preceding Epistle 
(Rom. xvi. 1), and by the departure of 
St. Paul from that port at the close of 
his first. visit to Achaia (Acts xviii. 18). 
We have seen (p. 324) that it was 
seventy stadia, or nearly nine miles dis- 
tant from Corimth, and (p. 330) that 
its position is still pointed out by the 
modern Kzkries, where some remains of 
the ancient town are visible. The road 
is described by Pausanias as leading 
from Corinth through an avenue of 
pine-trees, and past many tombs, 
among which, two of the most con- 
spicuous were those of the cynic Dio- 
genes and the profligate Thais. The 
coin here engraved is that to which al- 
lusion was made p. 330, n. 5. It is 
a colonial coin of Antoninus Pius, and 
represents the harbour of Cenchrese ex- 
actly as it is described by Pausanias. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Isthmian Games.— Route through Macedonia— Voyage from Philippi. 
Sunday at Troas—Assos.—Voyage by Mitylene and Trogyllium to Miletus. 
—Speech to the Ephesian Presbyters—V oyage by Cos and Rhodes to Patara. 
—Thence to Pheenicia—Christians at Tyre—Ptolemais.—Events at Czsarea 
— Arrival at Jerusalem. 


In the Epistles which have been already set before the reader in 
the course of this biography, and again in some of those which are to 
succeed, St. Paul makes frequent allusion to a topic which engrossed 
the interest, and called forth the utmost energies, of the Greeks. 
The periodical games were to them rather a passion than an amuse- 
ment: and the Apostle often uses language drawn from these cele- 
brations, when he wishes to enforce the zeal and the patience with 
which a Christian ought to strain after his heavenly reward. The 
imagery he employs is sometimes varied. In one instance, when he 
describes the struggle of the spirit with the flesh, he seeks his illus- 
tration in the violent contest of the boxers (1 Cor. ix. 26). In 
another, when he would give a strong representation of the perils 
he had encountered at Ephesus, he speaks as one who had contended 
in that ferocious sport which the Romans had introduced among 
the Greeks, the fighting of gladiators with wild beasts (ib. xv. 32). 
But, usually, his reference is to the foot-race in the stadiwm, which, 
as it was the most ancient, continued to be the most esteemed, among 
the purely Greek athletic contests.1 If we compare the various 
passages where this language is used, we find the whole scene in 
the stadium brought vividly before us,—the herald? who summons 
the contending runners,—the course, which rapidly diminishes in 
front of them, as their footsteps advance to the goal,*—the judge 
who holds out the prize at the end of the course,—the prize itself, 
a chaplet of fading leaves, which is compared with the strongest 
emphasis of contrast to the unfading glory with which the faithful 
Christian will be crowned,*°—the joy and ewxultation of the victor, 


1 The victory in the stadium at 
Olympia was used in the formula for 
reckoning Olympiads. The stadium was 
the Greek unit for the measurement of 
distance. With St. Paul’s frequent re- 
ference to it in the Epistles, 1 Cor. ix. 
24, Rom. ix. 16, Gal. ii. 2, v. 7, Phil. 
ii. 16, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, should be com- 
pared two passages in the Acts, xx. 
24 where he speaks of himself, and 
xiii. 25 where he speaks of John the 
Baptist. 


2 «Having heralded,’ 1 Cor. ix, 27, 


Plato says that the herald summoned 
the candidates for the foot-race first into 
the stadium. 

3 “Forgetting the things that are 
behind and striving after the things 
that are before. Phil. iii. 14. For 
the Course, see Phil. ii. 16 and 2 Tim. 
iv. 7, besides Acts xx. 24, which is 
particularly noticed below, p. 553, n. 14. 

4 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

5 See 1 Cor. ix. 24, Phil. iii. 14. It 
was a chaplet of green leaves, ‘a fading 
crown.’ 1 Cor. ix. 25, (Cf. 2 Tim. ii, 
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which the Apostle applies to his own case, when he speaks of his 
converts as his ‘joy and crown,’ the token of his victory and the 
subject of his boasting.' | And under the same image he sets forth 
the heavenly prize, after which his converts themselves should 
struggle with strenuous and unswerving zeal,—with no hesitating 
step (1 Cor. ix. 26),—pressing forward and never looking back 
(Phil. ii. 13, 14),—even to the disregard of life itself (Acts xx. 
24). And the metaphor extends itself beyond the mere struggle 
in the arena, to the preparations which were necessary to success, — 
to that severe and continued training,® which, being so great for so 
small a reward, was a fit image of that ‘training unto godliness,’ 
which has the promise not only of this life, but of that which is to 
come,—to the strict regulations* which presided over all the details, 
both of the contest and the preliminary discipline, and are used to 
warn the careless Christian of the peril of an undisciplined life,— 
to the careful diet,* which admonishes us that, if we would so run 
that we may obtain, we must be ‘temperate in all things.’® 

This imagery would be naturally and familiarly suggested to St. 
Paul by the scenes which he witnessed in every part of his travels. 
At his own native place on the banks of the Cydnus,® in every city 
throughout Asia Minor,’ and more especially at Ephesus, the sta- 
dium, and the training for the stadium,® were among the chief 
subjects of interest to the whole population. Hven in Palestine, 
and at Jerusalem itself, these busy amusements were well known. ° 


5, iv. 8; also 1 Pet. v. 4.) The, leaves 
varied with the locality where the 
games were celebrated. At the Isthmus 
they were those of the indigenous pine. 
For a time parsley was substituted for 
them; but in the Apostle’s day the 
pine-leaves were used again. 

1 Phil. iv. 1. 1 Thess. ii. 19. This 
subject illustrates the frequent use of 
the word ‘ boast’ by St. Paul. 

2 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8. The Gymnasium 
or training-ground was an important 
feature of every Greek city. The word 
is not found in the New Testament, 
but we find it in 1 Macc.i. 14 and 2 
Mace. iv. 9, where allusion is made to 
places of Greek amusement built at 
Jerusalem. 

3 ‘Except a man strive lawfully.’ 
2 Tim. ii. 5. The following were 
among the regulations of the athletic 
contests. Every candidate was re- 
quired to be of pure Hellenic descent. 
He was disqualified by certain moral 
and political offences. He was obliged 
to take an oath that he had been ten 


‘months in training, and that he would 


violate none of the regulations. Bri- 
bery was punished by a fine. The 
candidate was obliged to practise again 
in the gymnasium immediately before 
the games, under the direction of 


judges or umpires, who were them- 
selves required to be instructed for ten 
months in the details of the games. 

4 The physician Galen gives an ac- 
count of this prescribed diet. See Hor. 
A. P. 414. ‘Tertullian describes the 
self-restraint of the Athletes. 

5 In the larger editions is an ener- 
getic passage on this subject from St. 
Chrysostom, who was very familiar 
with all that related to public amuse- 
ments both at Antioch and Constan- 
tinople. 

6 It is worth observing, that the only 
inscription from Tarsus published by 
Boeckh relates to the restoration of the 
stadium. 

7 Nothing is more remarkable than 
the number and magnitude of the the- 
atres and stadia in the ruins of the 
great cities of Asia Minor. A vast 
number, too, of the inscriptions relate 
to the public amusements. It is evi- 
dent, as a traveller remarks, that these 
amusements must have been one of the 
chief employments of the population. 

8 See above, n. 2. 

9 See the reference to Herod’s the-~ 
atre and amphitheatre, p. 2. Hence 
the significance of such a passage as 
Heb. xii. 1, 2, to the Hebrew Christians 
of Palestine. 
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But Greece was the very home from which these institutions drew 
their origin; and the Isthmus of Corinth was one of four sanctuaries, 
where the most celebrated games were periodically held. Now that 
we have reached the point where St. Paul is about to leave this city 
for the last time, we are naturally led to make this allusion : and an 
interesting question suggests itself here, viz., whether the Apostle 
was ever himself present during the Isthmian games. It might be 
argued 4 priori that this is highly probable ; for great numbers came 
at these seasons from all parts of the Mediterranean to witness or 
take part in the contests; and the very fact that amusement and 
ambition brought some, makes it certain that gain attracted many 
others ; thus it is likely that the Apostle, just as he desired to be at 
Jerusalem during the Hebrew festivals, so would gladly preach the 
Gospel at a time when so vast a concourse met at the Isthmus,— 
whence, as from a centre, it might be carried to every shore with 
the dispersion of the strangers. But, further, it will be remembered, 
that on his first visit, St. Paul spent two years at Corinth ; and 
though there is some difficulty in determining the times at which 
the games were celebrated, yet it seems almost certain that they 
recurred every second year, at the end of spring, or the beginning 
of summer.! Thus it may be confidently concluded that he was 
there at one of the festivals. As regards the voyage undertaken 
from Ephesus (p. 375), the time devoted to it was short, yet that 
time may have coincided with the festive season ; and it is far 
from inconceivable that he may have sailed across the Aigean in 
the spring, with some company of Greeks who were proceeding to 
the Isthmian meeting. On the present occasion he spent only three 
of the winter months in Achaia, and it is hardly possible that he 
could have been present during the games. It is most likely that 
there were no crowds among the pine-trees*® at the Isthmus, and 
that the stadium at the Sanctuary of Neptune was silent and un- 
occupied when St. Paul passed by it along the northern road, on 
his way to Macedonia. * 
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1 Of the four great national festivals, 
the Olympian and Pythian games took 
place every fourth year, the Nemean 
and Isthmian every second; the lat- 
ter in the third and first year of each 
Olympiad. The festival was held in 
the year 53 A.D., which is the first of 
an Olympiad ; and (as we have seen), 
there is good reason for believing that 
the Apostle came to Corinth in the au- 
tumn of 52, and left it in the spring 
of 54, 

2 This pine (revey) still retains its 
ancient name, See Sibthorpe’s Flora 
Greca, as referred to by Canon Stanley 
in his Introduction to 1 Cor. 

3 A full account, both of the de- 
scription which Pausanias gives of the 
sanctuary and of present appearances, 
may be seen in Leake. In our account 
of Corinth (Chap. XI., XII.), we have 
enterec into no inquiry concerning the 


topography of the scene of the Isthmian 
games. (See p. 325.) Since St. Paul 
(as we have seen) makes many allu- 
sions to the athletic contests of the 
Greeks, and since we are now come to 
the point in his life when he leaves Co- 
rinth for the last time, it seems right 
that we should state what is known on 
the subject. 

No complete topographical delinea- 
tion of the Isthmus exists. This dis- 
trict was omitted in the French Expé- 
dition de la Morée. We have given 
opposite the plan of the ground near 
the sanctuary from Col. Leake’s third 
volume, which accurately represents 
the relative positions of the stadium, 
the theatre, and the temple. But we 
must add, that since our last edition 
was published, the ground has been 
more exactly examined by the Rev. 
W. G. Clark, and a careful plan given 
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His intention had been to go by sea to Syria,!_as soon as the 
season of safe navigation should be come; and in that case he would 
have embarked at Cenchrez, whence he had sailed during his second 
missionary journey, and whence the Christian Phcebe had recently 
gone with the letter to the Romans.” He himself had prepared his 
mind for a journey to Rome;* but first he was purposed to visit 
Jerusalem, that he might convey the alms which had been collected 
for the poorer brethren, in Macedonia and Achaia. ‘He looked 
forward to this expedition with some misgiving; for he knew what 
danger was to be apprehended from his Jewish and Judaising ene- 
mies ; and even in his letter to the Roman Christians, he requested 
their prayers for his safety. And he had good reason to fear the 
Jews ; for ever since their discomfiture under Gallio they had been 
irritated by the progress of Christianity, and they organised a plot 
against the great preacher, when he was on the eve of departing for 
Syria. We are not informed of the exact nature of this plot;* but 
it was probably a conspiracy against his life, like that which was 
formed at Damascus soon after his conversion (Acts ix. 23, 2 Cor. 
xi. 32), and at Jerusalem, both before and after the time of which 
we write (Acts ix. 29, xxiii. 12), and it necessitated a change of route, 
such as that which had once saved him on his departure from Bercea 
(Acts xvii. 14). 

On that occasion his flight had been from Macedonia to Achaia ; 
now it was from Achaia to Macedonia. Nor would he regret the 
oecasion which brought him once more among some of his dearest 
converts. Again he saw the Churches on the north of the Aigean, 
and again he went through the towns along the line of the Via 
Eegnatia.® He reappeared in the scene of his persecution among the 
Jews of Thessalonica, and passed on by Apollonia and Amphipolis 
to the place where he had first landed on the European shore. The 


whose leaves wove the ‘fading gar- 


in his Peloponnesus (1858 
lands’ which the Apostle contrasts 


The Posidonium, or ae pian of 


Neptune, is at the narrowest part of the 
Isthmus, close by Schcenus, the present 
Kalamaki (see p. 324, n.3) ; and modern 
travellers may visit the ruins on their 
way between Kalamaki and Lutraki, 
from one steamboat to the other. St. 
Paul would also pass by this spot if he 
went by land from Athens (p.319, n. 10). 
The distance from Corinth is about 
eight miles; and at Hexamili, near 
Corinth, the road falls into that which 
lead to Cenchree. (See p. 537, and 
Leake, iii, 286.) The military wall, 
which crossed the Isthmus to Lecheum, 
abutted on the Sanctuary (p. 322, n. 1), 
and was for some space identical with 
the sacred enclosure, At no great dis- 
tance are the traces of the canal which 
Nero left unfinished about the time of 
St. Paul’s death (p. 324); and in many 
places along the shore, as any traveller 
may see on his way from Kalamaki to 
Lutraki, are those green pine-trees, 


with the ‘unfading crown,’ the prize 
for which he fought. 

1 Acts xx. 3. 

2 For Cenchrex, see the note at the 
end of the preceding chapter. Phoebe 
was a resident at Cenchree. When 
she went to Rome, she probably sailed 
from Lechzeum. 

3 See the end of Chap. XV. 

4¢The Jews generally settled in 
great numbers at seaports for the sake 
of commerce, and their occupation 
would give them peculiar influence over 
the captains and owners of merchant 
vessels, in which St. Paul must have 
sailed. They might, therefore, form 
the project of seizing him or murdering 
him at Cenchrex with great probability 
of success.’— Comm.on the Acts, by Rey. 
F. C. Cook, 1850. 

5 For the Via Egnatia and the stages 
between Philippi and Bercea, see pp. 244, 
245, 260, 261. 
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companions of his journey were Sopater the son of Pyrrhus,' 2 
aative of Bercea,—Aristarchus and Secundus, both of Thessalonica, - 
_-with Gaius of Derbe and Timotheus,—and two Christians from 
the province of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus, whom we have 
mentioned before (p. 435), as his probable associates, when he last 


departed from Ephesus. From the order in which these disciples 
are mentioned, and the notice of the specific places to which they 
belonged, we should be inclined to conjecture that they had some- 
thing to do with the collections which had been made at the various 
towns on the route. As St. Luke does not mention the collection,” 
we cannot expect to be able to ascertain all the facts. But since 
St. Paul left Corinth sooner than was intended, it seems likely that 
all the arrangements were not complete, and that Sopater was charged 
with the responsibility of gathering the funds from Bercea, while 
Aristarchus and Secundus took charge of those from Thessalonica. 
St. Luke himself was at Philippi: and the remaining four of the 
party were connected with the interior or the coast of Asia Minor.* 
The whole of this company did not cross together from Europe to 
Asia; but St. Paul and St. Luke lingered at Philippi, while the 
others preceded them to Troas. The journey through Macedonia 
had been rapid, and the visits to the other Churches had been short. 
But the Church at Philippi had peculiar claims on St. Paul’s atten- 
tion : and the time of his arrival induced him to pause longer than 
in the earlier part of his journey. It was the time of the Jewish 
passover. And here our thoughts turn to the passover of the 
preceding year, when the Apostle was at Ephesus (p. 389). We 
remember the higher and Christian meaning which he gave to the 
Jewish festival. It was no longer an Israelitish ceremony, but it 
was the Kaster of the New Dispensation. He was not now occu- 
pied with shadows ; for the substance was already in possession. 
Christ the Passover had been sacrificed, and the feast was to be 
kept with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. Such was 
the higher standing-point to which he sought to raise the Jews 
whom he met, in Asia or in Europe, at their annual celebrations. 
Thus, while his other Christian companions had preceded him to 
Troas, he remained with Luke some time longer at Philippi, and did 
not leave Macedonia till the passover moon was waning. Notwith- 


1 Such seems to be the correct read- need cause us no difficulty. 


ing; and the addition may be made to 
distinguish him from Sosipater. (Rom. 
Xvi. 21.) 

2 Except in one casual allusion at a 
later period. Acts xxiv. 17. 

3 Some would read ‘and Timothy 
of Derbe,’ in order to identify Gaius 
with the disciple of the same name who 
is mentioned before along with Aris- 
tarchus (‘Gaius and Aristarchus, Ma- 
cedonians,’ xix. 29). But it is almost 
certain that Timotheus was a native 
of Lystra, and not Derbe (see p. 202, 
n. 5), and Gaius [or Caius, see above, 
p. 383] wasso common a name, that this 


4 Tt is conceivable, but not at all 
probable, that these companions sailed 
direct from Corinth to Troas, while 
Paul went through Macedonia. Some 
would limit ‘these’ to Trophimus and 
Tychicus ; but this is quite unnatural. 
The expression ‘as far as Asia’ seems 
to imply that St. Paul’s companions 
left him at Miletus, except St. Luke 
(who continues the narrative from this 
point in the first person) and Trophi- 
mus (who was with him at Jerusalem, 
xxi. 29), and whoever might be the 
other deputies who accompanied hina 
with the alms (2 Cor. viii. 19-21.) 
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standing this delay, they were anxious, if possible, to reach Jeru- 
salem before Pentecost.! And we shall presently trace the successive 
days through which they were prosperously brought to the fulfilment 
of their wish.” Some doubt has been thrown on the possibility of 
this plan being accomplished in the interval ; for they did not leave 
Philippi till the seventh day after the fourteenth of Nisan was past. 
It will be our business to show that the plan was perfectly prac- 
ticable, and that it was actually accomplished, with some days to 
spare. ; 

The voyage seemed to begin unfavourably. The space between 
Neapolis and Troas could easily be sailed over in two days with a 
fair wind ; and this was the time occupied when the Apostle made 
the passage on his first coming to Europe.* On this occasion the 


same voyage occupied five days. 


1 Acts xx. 16. 

2 It may be well to point out here 
the general distribution of the time 
spent on the voyage. Forty-nine days 
intervened between Passover and Pen- 
tecost. The days of unleavened bread 
[ Mark xiv. 12, Luke xxii. 7, Acts xii. 
3, 1 Cor. y. 8] succeeded the Passover. 
Thus, St. Paul stayed at least seven 
days at Philippi after the Passover (ver. 
6),—jive days were spent on the pas- 
sage to Troas (ib.),—six days (for so 
we may reckon them) were spent at 
Troas (ib.),—four were occupied on 
the voyage by Chios to Miletus (vv. 13 
-15, see below),—two were spent at 
Miletus,—in three days St. Paul went 
by Cos and Rhode to Patara (xxi. 1, 
see below),—two days would suffice for 
the voyage to Tyre (vv. 2, 3),—stx days 
were spent at ‘Tyre (ver. 4), two were 
taken up in proceeding by Ptolemais to 
Cesarea (vv. 7, 8). This calculation 
gives us thirty-seven days in all; thus 
leaving thirteen before the festival of 
Pentecost, after the arrival at Czsarea, 
which is more than the conditions re- 
quire. We may add, if necessary, two 
three or days more during the voyage 
in the cases where we have reckoned 
inclusively. 

The mention of the Sunday spent 
at Troas fixes (though not quite abso- 
lutely) the day of the week on which 
the Apostle left Philippi. It was a 
Tuesday or a Wednesday. We might, 
with considerable probability, describe 
what was done each day of the week 
during the voyage; but we are not 
sure, in all cases, whether we are to 
reckon inclusively or exclusively, nor 
are we absolutely certain of the length 
of the stay at Miletus. 

It will be observed, that all we have 
here said is independent of the parti- 


We have no means of deciding 


cular year in which we suppose the 
voyage to have been made, and of the 
day of the week on which the 14th of 
Nisan occurred. Greswell and Wiese- 
ler have made the calculation for the 
years 56 and 58 respectively, and both 
have shown that the accomplishment of 
St. Paul’s wish was practicable. Both 
too have allowed more time than need- 
ful for the voyage between Patara and 
Tyre. 

We may observe here, that many 
commentators write on the nautical 
passages of the Acts as if the weather 
were always the same and the rate of 
sailing uniform, or as if the Apostle 
travelled in steam-boats. His motions 
were dependent on the wind. He might 
be detained in harbour by contrary 
weather. Nothing is more natural than 
that he should be five days on one oc- 
casion, and two on another, in passing 
between Philippi and Troas; just as 
Cicero was once fifteen, and once thir- 
teen, in passing between Athens and 
Ephesus. So St. Paul might sail in 
two days from Patara to Tyre, though 
under less favourable circumstances, it 
might have required four or five, or 
even more, It is seldom that the same 
passage is twice made in exactly the 
same time by any vessel not a steamer. 

Another remark may be added, that 
commentators often write as though 
St. Paul had chartered his own vessel, 
and had the full command of her move- 
ments. This would be highly unlikely 
for a person under the circumstances 
of St. Paul; and we shall see that it 
was not the case in the present voy- 
age, during which, as at other times, 
he availed himself of the opportuni- 
ties offered by merchant vessels or 
coasters. 

3 Acts xvi. 11. 
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whether the ship’s progress was retarded by calms, or by contrary 

winds.! Hither of these causes of delay might equally be expectcd - 
in the changeable weather of those seas. St. Luke seems to notice 

the time in both instances, in the manner of one who was familiar 

with the passages commonly made between Europe and Asia :* and 

something like an expression of disappointment is implied in the 

mention of the ‘five days’ which elapsed before the arrival at 

Troas. 

The history of Alexandria Troas, first as a city of the Macedonian 
princes, and then as a favourite colony of the Romans,* has been 
given before ; but little has been said as yet of its appearance. 
From the extent and magnitude of its present ruins (though for 
ages it has been a quarry both for Christian and Mahomedan edifices) 
we may infer what it was in its flourishing period. Among the oak- 
trees, which fill the vast enclosure of its walls, are fragments of 
colossal masonry. Huge columns of granite are seen lying in the 
harbour, and in the quarries on the neighbouring hills.* A theatre, 
commanding a view of Tenedos and the sea, shows where the Greeks 
once assembled in crowds to witness their favourite spectacles. 
Open arches of immense size, towering from the midst of other 
great masses of ruin, betray the hand of Roman builders. These 
last remains,—once doubtless belonging to a gymnasium or to baths, 
and in more ignorant ages, when the poetry of Homer was better 
remembered than the facts of history, popularly called ‘The Palace 
of Priam,’°—are conspicuous from the sea. We cannot assert that 
these buildings existed in the day of St. Paul, but we may be cer- 
tain that the city, both on the approach from the water, and to 
those who wandered through its streets, must have presented an 
appearance of grandeur and prosperity. Like Corinth, Ephesus, or 
Thessalonica, it was a place where the Apostle must have wished to 

1 The course is marked in our map 


with a zigzag line. If the wind was 
contrary, the vessel would have to beat. 
The delay might equally have been 
caused by calms. 

2 Tt has been remarked above (p. 
241) that St. Luke’s vocation as a 
physician may have caused him to re- 
side at. Philippi and Troas, and made 
him familiar with these coasts. The 
autoptical style (see p. 218, n. 4) is im- 
mediately resumed with the change of 
the pronoun. 

3 For the history of the foundation 
of the city under the successors of Alex- 
ander, and of the feelings of Romans 
towards it, see the concluding part of 
Chap. VIII. 

4 Alexandria Troas must have been, 
like Aberdeen, a city of granite. The 
hills which supplied this material were 
to the N.E. and 8.E. Dr. Clarke (vol. 
ii. p. 149) mentions a stupendous 
column, which is concealed among 
some trees in the neighbourhood, and 
which he compares to the famous 


column of the Egyptian Alexandria. 
Fellows (p. 58) speaks of hundreds of 
columns, and says that many are bris- 
tling among the waves to a considerable 
distance out at sea. He saw seven 
columns lying with their chips in a 
quarry, which is connected by a paved 
road with the city. Thus granite seems 
to have been to Alexandria Troas what 
marble was to Athens. The granite 
columns of Troas have been used for 
making cannon-balls for the defence of 
the Dardanelles. 

5 Dr. Clarke regards these ruins 
as the remains of Alexandria Troas. 
He says that ‘these three arches of 
the building make a conspicuous figure 
from a considerable distance at sea, 
like the front of a magnificent palace; 
and this circumstance, connected with 
the mistake so long prevalent concern- 
ing the city itself [ viz. that it was the 
ancient Troy |, gave rise to the appella- 
tion of “The Paluce of Priam,” be- 
stowed by mariners upon these ruins,’ 
See p. 216, n. 3. . 
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lay firmly and strongly the foundations of the Gospel. On his 
first visit, as we have seen (pp. 215-218), he was withheld by 
a supernatural revelation from remaining; and on his second 
visit (pp. 484-436), though a door was opened to him, and he did 
gather together a community of Christian disciples, yet his impa- 
tience to see Titus compelled him to bid them a hasty farewell. 
Now, therefore, he would be the more anxious to add new converts 
to the Church, and to impress deeply on those who were converted, 
the truths and the duties of Christianity : and he had valuable aid 
both in Luke, who accompanied him, and the other disciples who 
had preceded him. 

The labours of the early days of the week that was spent at Troas 
are not related to us ; but concerning the last day we have a narra- 
tive which enters into details with all the minuteness of one of the 
Gospel histories. It was the evening which succeeded the Jewish 
Sabbath.? On the Sunday morning the vessel was about to sail.* 
The Christians of Troas were gathered together at this solemn time 
to celebrate that feast of love which the last commandment of Christ 
has enjoined on all His followers. The place was an upper room, 
with a recess or balcony* projecting over the street or the court. 
The night was dark ; three weeks had not elapsed since the Pass- 
over,° and the moon only appeared as a faint crescent in the early 
part of the night. Many lamps were burning in the room where 
the congregation was assembled.® The place was hot and crowded. 
St. Paul, with the feeling strongly impressed on his mind that the 
next day was the day of his departure, and that souls might be 
lost by delay, was continuing in earnest discourse, and prolonging 
it even till midnight,’ when an occurrence suddenly took place, 
which filled the assembly with alarm, though it was afterwards con- 
verted into an occasion of joy and thanksgiving. A young listener, 
whose name was Eutychus, was overcome by exhaustion, heat, and 
weariness, and sank into a deep slumber.® He was seated or leaning 


1 2 Cor. ii. 13. be mentioned; Meyer thinks it is 


2 «The first day of the week,’ ver. 7, 
This is a passage of the utmost impor- 
tance, as showing that the observance 
of Sunday was customary. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2. See p. 346. 

3 ‘About to depart on the morrow,’ 
ib. See ver. 13. By putting all these 
circumstances together, we can almost 
certainly infer the day of the week on 
which St. Paul left Troas. See above. 

4 The word used here denotes an 
aperture closed by a wooden door, 
doubtless open in this case because of 
the heat. See the note and the wood- 
cut in the Pictorial Bible. These upper 
rooms of the ancients were usually 
connected with the street by outside 
stairs, such as those of which we see 
traces at Pompeii. 

5 See above, p. 543. 

6 Ver. 8. Various reasons have been 
suggested why this circumstance should 


given as the reason why the fate of the 
young man was perceived at once. But 
it has much more the appearance of 
having simply ‘proceeded from an 
eye-witness, who mentions the incident, 
not for the purpose of obviating a 
difficulty which might occur to the 
reader, but because the entire scene to 
which he refers stood now with such 
minuteness and vividness before his 
mind.’ Hackett on the Acts, Boston, 
U. S., 1852. [See a similar instance in 
the case of the mention of the proseucha 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 13. ] 

7 ‘He continued his discourse till 
midnight,’ ver. 7. ‘While Paul was 
long discoursing,’ ver. 9. ] 

8 The present participle in yer. 9 
seems to denote the gradual sinking 
into sleep, as opposed to the sudden 
fall implied by the aorist participle in 
the next phrase, 
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in the balcony ; and, falling down in his sleep, was dashed upon the 


pavement below, and was taken up dead.' Confusion and terror _ 


followed, with loud lamentation.?_ But Paul was enabled to imitate 
the power of that Master whose doctrine he was proclaiming. As 
Jesus had once said® of the young maiden, who was taken by death 
from the society of her friends, ‘ She is not dead, but sleepeth,’ so 
the Apostle of Jesus received power to restore the dead to life. He 
went down and fell upon the body, like Elisha of old,* and, em- 
bracing Eutychus, said to the bystanders, ‘Do not lament ; for his 
life is in him.’ 

With minds solemnised and filled with thankfulness by this won- 
derful token of God’s power and love, they celebrated the Eucha- 
ristic feast.© The act of Holy Communion was combined, as was 
usual in the Apostolic age, with a common meal :® and St. Paul 
now took some refreshment after the protracted labour of the even- 
ing,’ and then continued his conversation till the dawning of the 
day.® 

ii was now time for the congregation to separate. The ship was 
about to sail, and the companions of Paul’s journey took their de- 
parture to go on board.® It was arranged, however, that the Apostle 
himself should join the vessel at Assos, which was only about 
twenty miles!° distant by the direct road, while the voyage round 
Cape Lectum was nearly twice as far. He thus secured a few more 


1 It is quite arbitrary to qualify the 
words by supposing that he was only 
apparently dead. 

2 This is implied in the ‘Trouble 
not yourselves’ below. The word de- 
notes a loud and violent expression of 
grief, as in Matt. ix. 23, Mark y. 39. 

3 Matt. ix. 24; Mark v, 39. 

42 Kings iv. 34. In each case, as 
Prof. Hackett remarks, the act appears 
to have been the sign of a miracle. 

5 Ver. 11, compared with ver. 7. 

6 See p. 345. 

7 When he had eaten, ver. 11. This 
is distinguished in the Greek from the 
breaking bread. 

8 Having talked a long while. This, 
again, is distinguished from the preach- 
ing mentioned above. 

9 We might illustrate what took 
place at this meeting by the sailing of 
the Bishop of Caleutta from Plymouth 
in 1829, ‘He and his chaplain made 
impressive and profitable addresses to 
us, the first part of the meeting, as 
they had received orders to embark 
the same morning. I began then to 
speak, and in the middle of my speech 
the captain of the frigate sent for them, 
and they left the meeting. —Memoir of 
Rev. HL. Bickersteth, vol. i. p. 445. 

10 See p. 214. The impression de- 
rived from modern travellers through 
this neglected region is, that the dis- 


tance between Assos and Troas is ra- 
ther greater. Sir C. Fellows reckons 
it at 30 miles, and he was in the 
saddle from half-past eight to five. 
Dr. Hunt, in Walpole’s Memoirs, was 
part of two days on the road, leaving 
Assos in the afternoon; but he devia- 
ted to see the hot springs and salt 
works. Mr. Weston (MS. journal) left 
Assos at three in the afternoon, and 
reached Troas at ten the next morning ; 
but he adds, that it was almost impos- 
sible to find the road without a guide. 

In a paper on ‘Recent Works on 
Asia Minor,’ in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for Oct. 1851, it is said that Assos is 
nine miles from Troas. This must be 
an oversight. It is, however, quite 
possible that Mitylene might have been 
reached, as we have assumed below, on 
the Sunday evening. If the vessel 
sailed from Troas at seven in the morn- 
ing, she would easily be round Cape 
Lectum before noon, If St. Paul left 
Troas at ten, he might arrive at Assos 
at four in the afternoon; and the ves- 
sel might be at anchor in the roads 
of Mitylene at seven. Greswell sup- 
poses that they sailed from Assos on 
the Monday. This would derange the 
days of the week as we have given 
them below, but would not affect the 
general conclusion. 
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precious hours with his converts at Troas ; and eagerly wouid they 
profit by his discourse, under the feeling that he was so soon to 
leave them ; and we might suppose that the impression made under 
such circumstances, and with the recollection of what they had 
witnessed in the night, would never be effaced from the minds of 
any of them, did we not know, on the highest authority, that if men 
believe not the prophets of God, neither will they believe ‘though 
one rose from the dead.’ 

But the time came when St. Paul too must depart. The vessel 
might arrive at Assos before him ; and, whatever influence he might 
have with the seamen, he could not count on any long delay. He 
hastened, therefore, through the southern gate, past the hot 
springs,! and through the oak woods,*— then in full foliage, 3__which 
cover all that shore with greenness and shade, and across the wild 
water-courses on the western side of Ida. Such is the scenery 
which now surrounds the traveller on his way from Troas to Assos. 
The great difference then was, that there was a good Roman road,° 
which made St. Paul’s solitary journey both more safe and more 
rapid than it could have been now. We have seldom had occasion 
to think of the Apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
must have been sought and cherished by one whose whole strength 
was drawn from communion with God, and especially at a time 
when, as on this present journey, he was deeply conscious of his 
weakness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may have been 
other reasons why he lingered at Troas after his companions : but 
the desire for solitude was (we may well believe) one reason among 
others. The discomfort of a crowded ship is unfavourable for devo- 
tion: and prayer and meditation are necessary for maintaining the 
religious life even of an Apostle. That Saviour to whose service he 
was devoted had often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and 
crossed the brook Kedron to kneel under the olives of Gethsemane. 
And strength and peace were surely sought and obtained by the 
Apostle from the Redeemer, as he pursued his lonely road that 
Sunday afternoon in spring, among the oak woods and the streams 
of Ida. 

No delay seems to have occurred at Assos. He entered by the 
Sacred Way among the famous tombs,’ and through the ancient 
3, with Acts xx. 22-25, xxi. 4, 13. 

7 This Street of Tombs (Via Sacra) 
is one of the most remarkable features 
of Assos. It is described by Fellows 


1 Mentioned by Fellows and Hunt. 

2 All travellers make mention of the 
woods of Vallonea oaks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Troas. The acorns are 


used for dyeing, and form an important 
branch of trade. The collecting of the 
acorns, and shells, and gall-nuts, em- 


ploys the people during a great part of 


the year. One traveller mentions an 
English vessel which he saw taking in 
a load of these acorns. 

3 The woods were in full foliage on 
the 18th of March. Hunt. 

4 For the streams of this mountain, 
see p. 214, n. 5. 

5 See note on the preceding page. 

6 Compare Rom. xv. 30, 31, Acts xx. 


in his excellent account of Assos. The 
Street of Tombs extends to a great 
distance across the level ground to 
N.W. of the city. Some of the tombs 
are of vast dimensions, and furmed each 
of one block of granite. These remains 
are the more worthy of notice because 
the word sarcophagus was first applied 
in Roman times to this stone of Assos 
(lapis Assius), from the peculiar power 
it was supposed to possess of aiding the 
natural decay of corpses. 
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gateway, and proceeded immediately to the shore. We may suppose 


that the vessel was already hove to 


and waiting when he arrived ;_ 


or that he saw her approaching from the west, through the channel 
between Lesbos and the main. He went on board without delay, 
and the Greek sailors and the Apostolic missionaries continued their 


voyage. As to the city of Assos 
compare the description of the an 
that its aspect as seen from the gs. 
terrace with a long portico was r. 
Above this was a m. 


waiter-line, 
flight of steps. 


itself, we must conclude, if we 


cients with present appearances, 
ea was sumptuous and grand. A 
aised by a wall of rock above the 
agnificent gate,! approached by a 
Higher still was the theatre, which commanded a 


glorious view of Lesbos and the sea, and those various buildin 
which are now a wilderness of broken columns, triglyphs, and 
friezes. The whole was crowned by a citadel of Greek masonry on 


a cliff of granite. 


Such was the view which gradually faded into 


indistinctness as the vessel retired from the shore, and the summits 


of Ida rose in the evening sky.? 


The course of the voyagers was southwards, along the eastern 


shore of Lesbos. 


When Assos was lost, Mitylene, the chief city of 


Lesbos, came gradually into view. The beauty of the capital of 
Sappho’s island was celebrated by the architects, poets, and philo- 


sophers of Rome. 


Like other Greek cities, which were ennobled 


by old recollections, it was honoured by the Romans with the privi- 
lege of freedom.® Situated on the south-eastern coast of the island, 


it would afford 


a good shelter from. the 


north-westerly winds, 


whether the vessel entered the harbour or lay at anchor-in the 
open roadstead.4 It seems likely that the reason why they lay here 


1 The view opposite is from a draw- 
ing by the Rev. G. F. Weston, who 
visited Assos in 1845. In his MS. 
journal he speaks of it as follows: 
‘Proceeding 300 or 400 yards [from 
the theatre] in a N.W. direction, you 
come to the great gate of the city, a 
very interesting specimen of Greek 
architecture. An arch is formed by 
one stone overlapping that beneath it. 
There are remains also of two flank- 
ing towers with splayed loopholes, and 
the wall running up to the precipices 
of the Acropolis is almost perfect. 
Higher up, towards the Acropolis, are 
two more curious arches, Running 
N.W. from the great gate is the Via 
Sacra’ See the preceding note. 

* The travellers above mentioned 
speak in strong terms of the view from 
the Acropolis towards Lesbos and the 
Sea. Towards Ida and the land side 
the eye ranges over the windings of a 
river through a fruitful plain. 

Fellows conceives that the remains 
here mentioned have been preserved 
from the depredations committed on 
other towns near the coast, in conse- 
quence of the material being the ‘same 


grey stone as the neighbouring rock, 
and not having intrinsic value as 
marble.’ He observed ‘no trace of 
the Romans.’ Leake says that the 
‘hard granite of Mount Ida’ has fur_ 
nished the materials for many of the 
buildings, and even the sculptures ; and 
he adds that ‘the whole gives perhaps 
the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
that anywhere exists.’ 

3 For a sketch of the history of 
Mitylene, and for remarks on the or- 
thography of the word, see Smith’s 
Dict. of Geography. In our larger 
editions is a view of the town with the 
mountains behind, 

4 «The chief town of Mitylene is on 
the S.E. coast, and on a peninsula 
(once an island) forming two small 
harbours: of these the northern one is 
sheltered by a pier to the north, and 
admits small coasters... . . The 
roadstead, which is about seven miles 
N. from the S.E. end of the island, 
is a good summer roadstead, but the 
contrary in winter, being much exposed 
to the S.E. and N.E, winds, which 
blow with great violence.’—Purdy’s 
Sailing Directory, p. 154. It sheuld 
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for the night was, because it was the time of dark moon,’ and they 

would wish for daylight to accomplish safely the intricate naviga- 

‘a between the southern part of Lesbos and the mainland of Asia 
inor. 

In the course of Monday they were abreast of Chios (ver. 15). 
The weather in these seas is very variable : and, from the mode of 
expression employed by St. Luke, it is probable that they were 
becalmed. An English traveller under similar circumstances has 
described himself as ‘engrossed from daylight till noon’ by the 
beauty of the prospects with which he was surrounded, as his vessel 


floated idly on this channel between Scio and the continent.* On one 
side were the gigantic masses of the mainland: on the other were 
the richness and fertility of the island, with its gardens of oranges,® 


citrons, almonds, 
overshadowed by evergreens. 


and pomegranates, and its white scattered houses 
Until the time of its recent disasters, 


Scio was the paradise of the modern Greek : and a familiar proverb 


censured the levity of its 


inhabitants,‘ like that which in the 


Apostle’s day described the coarser faults of the natives of Crete 


(Tit. i. 12). 


The same English traveller passed the island of Samos after 


leaving that of Chios. 
former sailed along the 


So likewise did St. Paul (ver. 15). But the 
western side of Samos, and he describes 


how its towering cloud-capped heights are contrasted with the next 


low island to the west.® 
shore, 


The Apostle’s course lay along the eastern 
where a much narrower ‘marine pass’ intervenes between 


it and a long mountainous ridge of the mainland, from which it ap- 
pears to have been separated by some violent convulsion of nature.° 


be particularly observed, that St. Paul’s 
ship would be sheltered here from the 
N.W. We shall see, as we proceed, 
increasing reason for believing that the 
wind blew from this quarter. 

1 The moon would be about six days 
old (see above), and would set soon 
after midnight. We are indebted for 
this suggestion to Mr. Smith (author 
of the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul), and we take this opportunity 
of acknowledging our obligations to 
his MS. notes, in various parts of this 
chapter. 

2 Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 188. 
See the whole description. This applies 
to a period some years before the mas- 
gacre of 1822. For notices of Scio, and 
a description of the scenery in its nau- 
tical aspect, see the Sailing Directory, 
pp. 124-128. 

3 It must be remembered that the 
vegetation, and with the vegetation 
the scenery, of the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, have varied with the pro- 
gress of civilisation. It seems that 
the Arabians introduced the orange 
in the early part of the middle ages. 
Other changes are subsequent to the 


discovery of America. See p. 18, n. 1. 
The wines of Chios were always cele- 
brated, Its coins display an amphora 
and a bunch of grapes. 

4 '!he proverb says that it is easier 
to find a green horse than a sober- 
minded Sciot. 

5 See the view which Dr. Clarke 
gives of this remarkable ‘marine pass, 
vol. ii. p. 192. The summit of Samos 
was concealed by a thick covering of 
clouds, and he was told that its heights 
were rarely unveiled. See again vol. 
iii, pp. 864-367. Compare Norie’s 
Sailing Directory, P- 150. ‘Samos, 
being mountainous, becomes visible 
twenty leagues off; and the summit of 
Mount Kerki retains its snow through- 
out the year. The strait through 
which Dr. Clarke sailed is called the 
Great Boghaz, and is ten miles broad. 
The island to the west is Icaria. 

6 This strait is the Little Boghaz, 
which is reckoned at about a mile in 
breadth both by Strabo and Chandler. 
We shall return presently to this ridge 
of Mycale in its relation to the interior, 
when we refer to the journey of the 
Ephesian elders to Miletus. lt was 
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This high promontory is the ridge of Mycale, well known in the 
annals of Greek victory over the Persians. At its termination, not - 
more than a mile from Samos, is the anchorage of Trogyllium. 
Here the night of Tuesday was spent ; apparently for the same 
reason as that which caused the delay at Mitylene. The moon set 
early : and it was desirable to wait for the day before running into 
the harbour of Miletus. ; 

The short voyage from Chios to Trogyllium had carried St. Paul 
through familiar scenery. The bay across which the vessel had 
been passing was that into which the Cayster? flowed. The moun- 
tains on the mainland were the western branches of Messogis and 
Tmolus,* the ranges that enclose the primeval plain of JS Asia.’ 
The city, towards which it is likely that some of the vessels in sight 
were directing their course, was Ephesus, where the Apostolic la- 
bours of three years had gathered a company of Christians in the 
midst of unbelievers. One whose solicitude was so great for his re- 
cent converts could not willingly pass by and leave them unvisited: 
and had he had the command of the movements of the vessel, we 
can hardly believe that he would have done so. He would surely 
have landed at Ephesus, rather than at Miletus. The same wind 
which carried him to the latter harbour, would have been equally 
advantageous for a quick passage to the former. And, even had 
the weather been unfavourable at the time for landing at Ephesus, 
he might easily have detained the vessel at Trogyllium; and a short 
journey by land northward would have taken him to the scene of 
his rormer labours.4 

Yet every delay, whether voluntary or involuntary, might have 
been fatal to the plan he was desirous to accomplish. St. Luke 
informs us here (and the occurrence of the remark shows us how 
much regret was felt by the Apostle on passing by Ephesus) that 
his intention was, if possible, to be in Jerusalem at Pentecost 
(ver. 16). Even with a ship at his command, he could not calculate 
on favourable weather, if he lost his present opportunity: nor 
could he safely leave the ship which had conveyed him hitherto ; 
evidently a place well known to sailors, 


from Strabo’s reckoning the distance 
from hence to Sunium in Attica, 


2 See what is said of 
pp. 368, 419, 420. 
3 See again, on these Ephesian moun- 


the Cayster, 


' We should observe here again that 
Trogyllium, though on the shore of the 
mainland, is protected by Samos from 
the north-westerly winds. With an- 
other wind it might have been better to 
have anchored in a port to the N.E. of 
Samos, now called Port Vath y, which is 
said, in the Sailing Directory (p. 119), 
to be ‘ protected from every wind but 
the N.W.’ We may refer here to the 
clear description and map of Samos by 
Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, i. pp- 
156, 157. But the Admiralty Charts 
(1530 and 1555) should be consulted 
for the soundings, &e. An anchorage 
will be seen just to the east of the ex- 
treme point of Trogyllium, bearing the 
name of *St, Paul’s Port, 


tains, pp. 419, 420. 

4 Trogyllium, as we have Seen, is at 
the point where the coast projects and 
forms a narrow strait between Asia 
Minor and Samos. The coast recedes 
northwards towards Ephesus, and south- 
wards towards Miletus, each of these 
places being about equidistant from 
Trogyllium. Up to this point from 
Chios St. Paul had been nearly follow- 
ing the line of the Ephesian merchant 
vessels up what is now called the gulf 
of Scala Nuova. By comparing the Ad- 
miralty Chart with Strabo and Chand- 
ler, a very good notion is obtained of 
the coast and country between Ephesus 
and Miletus, 
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for he was well aware that he could not be certain of meeting with 
another that would forward his progress. He determined, there- 
fore, to proceed in the same vessel, on her southward course from 
Trogyllium to Miletus. Yet the same watchful zeal which had 
urged him to employ the last precious moments of the stay at Troas 
in his Master’s cause, suggested to his prompt mind a method of re- 
impressing the lessons of eternal truth on the hearts of the Christians 
at Ephesus, though he was unable to revisit them in person. He 
found that the vessel would be detained at Miletus’ a sufficient 
time to enable him to send for the presbyters of the Ephesian 
Church, with the hope of their meeting him there. The distance 
between the two cities was hardly thirty miles, and a good road 
connected them together.” Thus, though the stay at Miletus would 
be short, and it might be hazardous to attempt the journey himself, 
he could hope for one more interview,—if not with the whole Ephe- 
sian Church, at least with those members of it whose responsibility 
was the greatest. 

The sail from Trogyllium, with a fair wind, would require but 
little time. If the vessel weighed anchor at daybreak on Wednes- 
day, she would be in harbour long before noon.* The message was 
doubtless sent to Ephesus immediately on her arrival; and Paul 
remained at Miletus waiting for those whom the Holy Spirit, by his 
hands, had made ‘ overseers’ over the flock of Christ (ver. 28). The 
city where we find the Christian Apostle now waiting, while those 
who had the care of the vessel were occupied with the business that 
detained them, has already been referred to as more ancient than 
Ephesus,‘ though in the age of St. Paul inferior to it in political and 
mercantile eminence. Even in Homer, the ‘Carian Miletus’ ap- 
pears as a place of renown. Eighty colonies went forth from the 
banks of the Mzeander, and some of them were spread even to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, and beyond the pillars of Hercules 
to the west. It received its first blow in the Persian war, when its 
inhabitants, like the Jews, had experience of a Babylonian cap- 
tivity.> It suffered once more in Alexander’s great campaign ;° and 
after his time it gradually began to sink towards its present condi- 
tion of ruin and decay, from the influence, as it would seem, of 


1 Tt is surely quite a mistake to sup- state of the weather or the darkness. 


pose, with some commentators, that St. 
Paul had the command of the move- 
ments of the vessel. His influence with 
the captain and the seamen might in- 
duce them to do all in their power to 
oblige him ; and perhaps we may trace 
some such feeling in the arrangements 
at Assos, just as afterwards at Sidon 
(Acts xxvii. 3), when on his voyage to 
Rome. But he must necessarily have 
been content to take advantage of such 
opportunities as were consistent with 
the business on which the vessel sailed. 
She evidently put in for business to 
Troas, Miletus, and Patara. Atthe other 
places she seems to have touched merely 
for convenience, in consequence of the 


2 Pliny says that Magnesia is fifteen 
miles from Ephesus, and Magnesia was 
about equidistant from Ephesus, Tralles, 
and Miletus. For further notices of 
the roads we must refer to our larger 
editions. 

3 The distance is about seventeen 
nautical miles and a half. If the vessel 
sailed at six in the morning from Tro- 
gyllium, she would easily be in harbour 
at nine. 

4 See above, p. 368. Compare p. 420. 
Thus the imperial coins of Miletus are 
rare, and the autonomous coins begin 
very early. 

5 Herod. v. 30, vi. 18. 

6 Arrian, Anab. i, 19, 20. 
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mere natural causes,—the increase of alluvial soil in the delta having 
the effect of removing the city gradually further and further from 
the sea. Even in the Apostle’s time, there was between the city and 
the shore a considerable space of level ground, through which the 
ancient river meandered in new windings, like the Forth at Stirling.’ 
Few events connect the history of Miletus with the transactions of 
the Roman Empire. When St. Paul was there, it was simply one 
of the second-rate sea-ports on this populous coast, ranking, per- 
haps, with Adramyttium or Patara, but hardly with Ephesus or 
Smyrna.” 

The excitement and joy must have been great among _the 
Christians of Ephesus, when they heard that their honoured friend 
and teacher, to whom they had listened so often in the school of 
Tyrannus, was in the harbour* of Miletus, within the distance of a 
few miles. The presbyters must have gathered together in all haste 
to obey the summons, and gone with eager steps out of the southern 
gate, which leads to Miletus. By those who travel on such an 
errand, a journey of twenty or thirty miles is not regarded long and 
tedious, nor is much regard paid to the difference between day and 
night.* The presbyters of Ephesus might easily reach Miletus on 
the day after that on which the summons was received.® And 
though they might be weary when they arrived, their fatigue would 
soon be forgotten at the sight of their friend and instructor; and 
God also, ‘who comforts them that are cast down’ (2 Cor. vii. 6), 
comforted him by the sight of his disciples. They were gathered 
together—probably in some solitary spot upon the shore—to listen 
to his address. This little company formed a singular contrast 
with the crowds which used to assemble at the times of public 
amusement in the theatre of Miletus.° But that vast theatre is now 


1 This is the comparison of Sir C. No. 1555. 


Fellows. The Meander was proverbial 
among the ancients, both for the sinu- 
osities of its course, and the great quan- 
tity of alluvial soil brought down by 
the stream. Pliny tells us that islands 
near Miletus had been joined to the 
continent, and Strabo relates that 
Priene, once a sea-port, was in his time 
forty stadia from the sea. Fellows 
says that Miletus was once a headland 
in a bay, which is now a ‘dead flat’ 
ten miles in breadth. Chandler (p. 
202), on looking down from Priene on 
the ‘bare and marshy plain,’ says, 
‘How different its aspect when the 
mountains were boundaries of a gulf, 
and Miletus, Myus, and Priene, mari- 
time cities..—And again (p. 207), he 
looks forward to the time when Samos 
and other islands will unite with the 
shore, and the present promontories 
will be seen inland. See Kiepert’s 
Hellas, for a representation of the coast 
as it was in the early Greek times; 
and for a true delineation of its pre- 
sent state, see the Admiralty Chart, 


2 For Smyrna, see again pp. 368, 420. 

3 Strabo says that Miletus had four 
harbours, one of which was for vessels 
of war. No trace of them is to be seen 
now. 

* For a notion of the scenery of this 
journey of the presbyters over or round 
the ridge of Mycale, and by the wind- 
ings of the Meander, the reader may 
consult Chandler and Fellows. The 
latter describes the extensive view in 
each direction from the summit of the 
range. The former was travelling, like 
these presbyters, in April; and ‘the 
weather was unsettled; the sky was 
blue and the sun shone, but a wet 
wintry north wind swept the clouds 
along the top of the range of Mycale.’ 

® We may remark here, in answer to 
those who think that the éricnoror men- 
tioned in this passage were the bishops 
of various places in the province of 
Asia, that there was evidently no time 
to summon them. On the convertibility 
of ériokomos and mpeoBvtepos, see below. 

6 In our larger editions is a view of 
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a silent ruin,—while the words spoken by a careworn traveller tu a 
few despised strangers are still living as they were that day, to teach 
lessons for all time, and to make known eternal truths to all who 
will hear them,—while they reveal to us, as though they were 
merely human words, all the tenderness and the affection of Paul, 


the individual speaker. 


Brethren,! ye know yourselves,” from the first day He reminds 


them of his 


that I came into Asia, after what manner I have been past labours 
19 with you throughout all the time; serving the Lord “"°"*""*™ 
Jesus? with all* lowliness of mind, and with many 
tears® and trials which befell me through the plotting® 


And how I kept’ back none of those 


things which are profitable for you, but declared them 
to you, and taught you both publicly and from house ® 
21 to house; testifying both to Jews and Gentiles their ® 
need of repentance towards God, and faith in our 


And now as for me,!° behold I 


go to Jerusalem '! in spirit foredoomed to chains ; yet 
I know not the things which shall befall me there, 
23 save that in every city }? the Holy Spirit gives the 
same testimony, that bonds and aftictions abide me. 
24 But none of these things move me,}? neither count I 
my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy,!4 and the ministry which I received 


Miletus from Laborde. The two con- 
spicuous features are the great theatre 
and the windings of the Meander to- 
wards the sea. 

1 < Brethren’ is found here in the 
Uncial Manuscript p (Codex Bezze) and 
in some early versions; and we have 
adopted it, because it is nearly certain 
that St. Paul would not have begun his 
address abruptly without some such 
word. Compare all his other recorded 
speeches in the Acts. 

2 «Ye yourselves,’ emphatic. 

3 ¢The Lord,’ as Col. iii. 24. With 
this self-commendation Tholuck com- 
pares 1 Thess. 1. 10, and 2 Cor. vi. 3, 
4, See note on verse 33 below. ‘ Fe- 
lix, says Bengel, ‘qui sic exordiri 
potest conscientiam auditorum tes- 
tando.’ 

4 ¢ 4]J? Tholuck remarks on the 
characteristic use of ‘all’ in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

5 ¢ Tears.’ 
Phil. iii. 18. 

6 ‘ Plotting of Jews. 
Cor. xv. 31. f 

7 ‘Kept back nothing. Compare 2 
Cor. iv. 2, and L Thess. ii. 4. 

8 «House to house. Compare 1 


Compare 2 Cor. ii. 4, and 


Compare 1 


Thess. ii. 11. 

9 Observe that the definite article 1s 
used here. T118 repentance (which they 
ought to have) towards God, &e. 

10 See next note. 

1l The order of the words, according 
to the true reading, gives this turn to 
the passage. St. Paul was ‘bound,’ i.e. 
a prisoner in ehains, but as yet only m 
the spirit, not in body. This is not the 
Holy Spirit, from which it is distin- 
guished by the addition of ‘Holy’ in 
the verse below. This explanation of 
the passage (which agrees with that 
of Grotius and Chrysostom) seems the 
natural one, in spite of the objections 
of De Wette and others. 

12 We have two examples of this after- 
wards, namely, at Tyre (Acts xxi. 4) 
and at Cesarea (Acts xxi. 10, 11). 
And from the present passage we learn 
that such warnings had been given in 
many places during this journey. St. 
Paul’s own anticipations of danger ap- 
pear Rom. xv. 31. 

13 The reading adopted by Tischen- 
dorf here, though shorter, is the same 
in sense. 

14 Compare 2 Tim. iv. 7 and Phil. ii. 
16. See the remarks which have been 
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from the Lord Jesus to testify the Glad-tidings of the 


grace of God. 


His farewell 
warning. 


And now, behold I know that ye all,’ among whom xx. 
I have gone from city to city, proclaiming the king- 
dom of God, shall see my face no more. 


I take you to witness this day, that I am clear from 


the blood 2 of all. For I have not shunned to declare 27 


unto you all the counsel of God. Take heed, therefore, 28 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock in which the 
Holy Spirit has made you overseers,’ to feed the 
Church of God,4 which He purchased with His own 
blood. For this I know, that after my departure, 29 
grievous wolves shall enter in among you, who will 
not spare the flock. And from your own selves will 30 
men arise speaking perverted words, that they may 


draw away the disciples after themselves.5 


There- 31 


fore, be watchful, and remember that for the space of 
three years ® I ceased not to warn every one of you, 
night and day, with tears.7 


Final com- 
mendation to 
God, and ex- 
hortation to 
disinterested 
exertion. 


made in the early part of this chapter 
on this favourite metaphor of St. Paul, 
especially p. 538,n. 1. [See also p. 140, 
n.6.  H. 

1 This ‘all’ includes not only the 
Ephesian presbyters, but also the breth- 
ren from Macedonia. (See Acts xx. 4.) 
The ‘ gone’ is, literally, ‘ gone through.’ 
With regard to-the expectation ex- 
pressed by St. Paul, it must be regarded 
as a human inference from the danger 
which he knew to be before him. If 
(as we think) he was liberated after his 
first imprisonment at Rome, he did see 
some of his present audience again. 
Tholuck compares Phil. i. 20, 25, and 
li. 24, 

* See xviii.6. ‘ Your blood be upon 
your own heads: I am clean.’ 

3Emoxomous. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that in the New Tes- 
tament the words éricxoros and mpeo- 
Bvrepos are convertible. Compare 
verse 17 and Tit. i. 5, 7, and see p. 
340. Tholuck remarks that this refer- 
ence to the Holy Spirit as the author of 
church government is in exact accord- 
ance with 1 Cor, xii. 8, 11, and 28. 

1 We have retained the T. R. here 
since the MSS. and Fathers are divided 
“etween the readings ‘God’ and ‘ Lord.’ 


And 8 now, brethren, I commend you to God, and sg 
to the word of His grace; even to Him who is able 
to build you up and to give you an inheritance among 
all them that are sanctified. When I was with you," 33 


At the same time we must acknow- 
ledge that the balance of authority is 
rather in favour of ‘Lord’ A very 
candid and able outline of the evidence 
on each side of the question is given by 
Mr. Humphry. The sentiment exactly 
agrees with 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

° We read ‘ themselves’ with Lach- 
mann on the authority of some of the 
best MSS. 

6 This space of three years may either 
be used (in the Jewish mode of reckon- 
ing) for the two years and upwards 
which St. Paul spent at Ephesus ; or, 
if we suppose him to speak to the Mace- 
donians and Corinthians also (who were 
present), it may refer to the whole time 
(about three years and a half), since 
he came to reside at Ephesus in the 
autumn of 54 a.p, 

7 See p. 553, n.5. We have much 
satisfaction in referring here to the 
second of A. Monod’s recently published 
sermons. (Saint Paul, Cing Discours. 
Paris, 1851.) 

8 This conclusion reminds us of that 
of the letter to the Romans so recently 
written. Compare Rom. xvi. 25. 

® This is the force of the aorist, un- 
less we prefer to suppose it used (a3 
often by St. Paul) for a perfect. 


Wherefore 26 


xx.] Cos. 

34 I coveted no man’s silver or gold, or raiment. Yea, 
ye know yourselves,! that these hands ministered to 
my necessities, and to those who were with me.? 

35 And all this I did for your example; to teach you 
that so labouring ye ought to support the helpless,’ 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, ‘IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RE- 
CEIVE.’ 
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The close of this speech was followed by a solemn act of united 
supplication (Acts xx. 36). St. Paul knelt down on the shore with 
all those who had listened to him, and offered up a prayer to that 
God who was founding His Church in the midst of difficulties 
apparently insuperable ; and then followed an outbreak of natural 
grief, which even Christian faith and resignation were not able to 
restrain. They fell on the Apostle’s neck and clung to him, and 
kissed him again and again,* sorrowing most because of his own 
foreboding announcement, that they should never behold that coun- 
tenance again, on which they had often gazed° with reverence and 
love (ib. 37, 38). But no long time could be devoted to the grief 
of separation. The wind was fair,® and the vessel must depart. 
They accompanied the Apostle to the edge of the water (ib. 38).7 
The Christian brethren were torn away from the embrace of their 
friends ;* and the ship sailed out into the open sea, while the pres- 
byters prepared for their weary and melancholy return to Ephesus. 

The narrative of the voyage is now resumed in detail. It is quite 
clear, from St. Luke’s mode of expression, that the vessel sailed 
from Miletus on the day of the interview. With a fair wind she 
would easily run down to Cos in the course of the same afternoon, 
The distance is about forty nautical miles; the direction is due 
south. The phrase used implies a straight course and a fair wind,” 
and we conclude, from the well-known phenomena of the Levant, 
that the wind was north-westerly, which is the prevalent direction 
in those seas.!° With this wind the vessel would make her passage 
and others, seems hardly consistent 


1 This way of appealing to the recol- 
lection of his converts in proof of his 
disinterestedness is highly character- 
istic of St. Paul. Compare 1 Thess. il. 
5-11, 2 Vhess. iii. 7-9, 1 Cor. ix. 
4-15, 2 Cor. xii. 14, &c. 

2 This mention of his companions and 
attendants is characteristic. St. Paul 
seems always to have been accompanied 
by a band of disciples, who helped him 
in the discharge of the many duties in 
which he was involved by ‘ the care of 
all the churches.’ Compare Gal. i, 2, 
for the expression. 

3-<¢The weak,’ ie. the poor. This in- 
terpretation is defended by Chrysostom, 
and confirmed by Aristophanes, quoted 
by Wetstein. The interpretation of 
Calvin (who takes it as the weak in 
faith), which is supported by Neander 


with the context. 

4 The Greek verb (ver. 37) is in the 
imperfect. 

5 ¢Gaze on his face, ver. 38. The 
expression is stronger than that used 
by St. Paul himself, ver, 25. 

6 See below. 

7 Prof. Hackett notices how the 
phrase, they accompanied him to the 
ship, suits the place, which had then a 
long level between the town and the 
anchorage. 

8 The English translation of xxi. 1, 
‘gotten from them’ is too weak. 

9 They ran before the wind, xxi. 1. 
See what has been said before on this 
nautical phrase, p. 219, 

10 Fur what relates to this prevalent 
wind, see below. 
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from Miletus to Cos in six hours, passing the shores of Caria, with 
the high summits of Mount Latmus on the left, and with groups of 
small islands (among which Patmos (Rey. i. 9) would be seen at 
times!) studding the sea on the right. Cos is an island about 
twenty-three miles in length, extending from south-west to north- 
east, and separated by a narrow channel from the mainland.* But 
we should rather conceive the town to be referred to, which lay at 
the eastern extremity of the island. It is described by the ancients 
as a beautiful and well-built city: and it was surrounded with for- 
tifications erected by Alcibiades towards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Its symmetry had been injured by an earthquake, and 
the restoration had not yet been effected; but the productiveness 
of the island to which it belonged, and its position in the Levant, 
made the city a place of no little consequence. The wine and the 
textile fabrics of Cos were well known among the imports of Italy. 
Even now no harbour is more frequented by the merchant vessels 
of the Levant.* The roadstead is sheltered by nature from all 
winds except the north-east, and the inner harbour was not then, as 
it is now, an unhealthy lagoon. Moreover, Claudius had recently 
bestowed peculiar privileges on the city.° Another circumstance 
made it the resort of many strangers, and gave it additional renown. 
It was the seat of the medical school traditionally connected with 
4Hsculapius ; and the temple of the god of healing was crowded with 
votive models, so as to become in effect a museum of anatomy and 
pathology. The Christian physician St. Luke, who knew these 
coasts so well, could hardly be ignorant of the scientific and reli- 
gious celebrity of Cos. We can imagine the thankfulness with 
which he would reflect—as the vessel lay at anchor off the city of 
Hippocrates—that he had been emancipated from the bonds of 
superstition, without becoming a victim to that scepticism which 
often succeeds it, especially in minds familiar with the science of 
physical phenomena. 

On leaving the anchorage of Cos, the vessel would have to pro- 
ceed through the channel which lies between the southern shore of 
the island and that tongue of the mainland which terminates in the 


1 Dr. Clarke describes a magnificent 
evening, with the sun setting behind 
Patmos, which he saw on the voyage 
from Samos to Cos. 

2 This is to be distinguished from the 
channel mentioned below, between the 
southern side of Cos and Cape Crio. 

3 «No place in the Archipelago is 
more frequented by merchant vessels 
than this port.’—Purdy, p. 115. 

4 See the description of the town and 
anchorage in Purdy:—*The town is 
sheltered from westerly winds by very 
high mountains,’ p. 114, ‘The road is 
good in all winds except the E.N.E.,’ 
p. 115. A view of the modern city of 
Cos from the anchorage, as well as the 
present soundings, and the traces of the 
ancient port, is given in the Admiralty 
Chart, No. 1550, 


5 Tac. Ann. xii. 61. 

& See p. 241, n. 5. Perhaps the 
fullest account of Cos is that given 
by Dr. Clarke, vol. ii. pp. 196-213, 
and again after his return from Egypt, 
vol. ill. pp. 321-329. He describes 
the celebrated plane-tree, and from this 
island he brought the altar which is now 
in the Public Library at Cambridge. 
We may refer also to a paper on Cos 
by Col. Leake in the second vol. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature. See Smith’s Dict. of 
Geog. 

7 If we attached any importance to 
the tradition which represents St. Luke 
as a painter, we might add that Cos 
was the birthplace of Apelles as well 
as of Hippocrates. 
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Point of Cnidus. If the wind continued in the north-west, the 
vessel would be able to hold a straight course from Cos to Cape Crio 
(for such is the modern name of the promontory of Triopium, on 
which Cnidus was built), and after rounding the point she would 
run clear before the wind all the way to Rhodes.'! Another of St. 
Paul’s voyages will lead us to make mention of Cnidus.? We shall, 
therefore, only say, that the extremity of the promontory descends 
with a perpendicular precipice to the sea, and that this high rock is 
separated by a level space from the main, so that, at a distance, it 
appears like one of the numerous islands on the coast.’ Its history, 
as well as its appearance, was well impressed on the mind of the 
Greek navigator of old; for it was the scene of Conon’s victory: 
and the memory of their great admiral made the south-western cor- 
ner of the Asiatic peninsula to the Athenians what the south-western 
corner of Spain is to us, through the memories of St. Vincent and 
Trafalgar. 

We have supposed St. Paul’s vessel to have rounded Cape Crio, 
to have left the western shore of Asia Minor, and to be proceeding 
along the southern shore. The current between Rhodes and the 
main runs strongly to the westward :* but the north-westerly wind? 
would soon carry the vessel through the space of fifty miles to the 
northern extremity of the island, where its famous and beautiful city 
was built. 

Until the building of its metropolis, the name of this island was 
comparatively unknown. But from the time when the inhabitants 


1 We shall return again to the sub- 


ject of the north-westerly winds which - 


prevail during the fine season in the 
Archipelago, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Rhodes. For the 
present the following authorities may 
suffice. Speaking of Rhodes, Dr. Clarke 
says (vol. ii. p. 223), ‘The winds are 
liable to little varietion; they are N. or 
N.W. during almost every month, but 
these winds blow with great violence:’ 
and again, p. 230, ‘A N. wind has pre- 
vailed from the time of our leaving the 
Dardanelles.’ Again (vol. iii. p. 378), 
in the same seas he speaks of a gale 
from the N.W.:—‘ It is surprising for 
what a length of time, and how often, 
the N.W. rages in the Azchipelago. It 
prevails almost unceasingly through the 
greater part of the year,’ p. 380. And 
in a note he adds, ‘ Mr. Spencer Smith, 
brother of Sir Sidney Smith, informed 
the author that he was un entire month 
employed in endeavouring to seat a pas- 
sage from Rhodes to Stanchio [ Cos}: 
the N.W. wind prevailed all the time 
with such force that the vessel in which 
he sailed could not double Cape Crio. 
We find the following in Norie’s Suiling 
Directory, p.127:—‘The Etesian winds, 
which blow from the N.E. and N.W. 
quarters, are the monsoons of the Le- 


vant, which blow constantly during the 
summer, and give to the climate of 
Greece so advantageous a temperature. 
At this season, the greatest part of the 
Mediterranean, but particularly the 
eastern half, including the Adriatic 
and Archipelago, are subject to N.W. 
winds. When the sun, on ad- 
vancing from the north, has begun to 
rarefy the atmosphere of southern Eu- 
rope, the Etesians of spring commence 
in the Mediterranean Sea. These blow 
in Italy during March and April.’ In 
Purdy’s Sailing Directory, p. 122, it is 
said of the neighbourhood of Smyrna 
and Ephesus: ‘The northerly winds 
hereabout continue all the summer, and 
sometimes blow with unremitting vio- 
lence for several weeks.’ ‘See again 
what Admiral Beaufort says of the 
N.W. wind at Patara. 

2 See Acts xxvii. 7. 

3 In the Admiralty Chart of the gulf 
of Cos, &e. (No. 1604), a very good 
view of Cape Crio is given. We shall 
speak of Cnidus more fully hereafter. 
Meantime we may refer to a view in 
Laborde, which gives an admirable re- 
presentation of the passage between 
Cos and Cape Crio. 

4 Purdy. 

5 See above, 
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of the earlier towns were brought to one centre,’ and the new city, 


built. by Hippodamus (the same architect who planned the streets 


of the Pirzeus), rose in the midst of its perfumed gardens and its 

amphitheatre of hills, with unity so symmetrical that it appeared 
like one house,*—Rhodes has held an illustrious place among the 
islands of the Mediterranean. From the very effect of its situation, 
lying as it did on the verge of two of the basins of that sea, it be- 
came the intermediate point of the eastern and western trade.* 
Even now it is the harbour at which most vessels touch on their 
progress to and from the Archipelago.* It was the point from 
which the Greek geographers reckoned their parallels of latitude 
and meridians of longitude. And we may assert that no place has 
been so long renowned for ship-building, if we may refer to the 
“benches, and masts, and ship-boards’ of ‘Dodanim and Chittim’ 
with the feeble constructions of the modern Turkish dockyard, as 
the earliest and latest efforts of that Rhodian skill, which was cele- 
brated by Pliny in the time of St. Paul. To the copious supplies 
of ship-timber were added many other physical advantages. It was 
a proverb that the sun shone every day in Rhodes: and her inha- 
bitants revelled in the luxuriance of the vegetation which sur- 
rounded them. We find this beauty and this brilliant atmosphere 
typified in her coins, on one side of which is the head of Apollo 
radiated like the sun, while the other exhibits the rose-flower, the 
conventional emblem which bore the name of the island.’ But the 
interest of what is merely outward fades before the moral interest 
associated with its history. If we rapidly run over its annals, we 
find something in every period, with which elevated thoughts are 
connected, The Greek period is the first,—famous not merely for 
the great Temple of the Sun, and the Colossus, which, like the 
statue of Borromeo at Arona, seemed to stand over the city to pro- 
tect it,“—but far more for the supremacy of the seas, wa.ch was 


! Herodotus simply mentions Rhodes 
as forming part of the Dorian confe- 
deracy with Cos and Cnidus. It was 
about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war that the three earlier cities of Lin- 
dus, Ialysus, and Camirus were centra- 
lised in the new city of Rhodes. ‘We 
find the Rhodian navy rising in strength 
and consequence towards the time of 
Demosthenes;’ and, after this period, 
it ‘makes nearly as great a figure in 
history as Venice does in the annals of 
Modern Europe.’ 

? This is the phrase of Diodorus Si- 
culus. 

3 An interesting illustration of the 
trade of Rhodes will be found in vol. 
iii, of the Trans. of the Royal Society 
of Literature, in a paper on some in- 
scribed handles of wine-vessels found 
at Alexandria. We shall refer to this 
paper again when we come to speak of 
Cnidus. 

4 «Vessels bound to the ports of Ka- 
ramania, as well as to those of Syria and 


Egypt, generally te:ch here for pilots 
or for intelligence.’ Beaufort. ‘The 
southern harbour is generally full of 
merchant-vessels.’ Purdy, p.232. ‘The 
chief source of what little opulence it 
still enjoys is in the number of vessels 
which touch here on their passage from 
the Archipelago to the eastward.’ Ib. 

° One of these coins is given in the 
larger editiv.c. 

® The Colossus was in ruins, even in 
Strabo’s time. It had been overthrown 
by an earthquake according to Poly- 
bius. It seems to be a popular mistake 
that this immense statue stood across 
the entrance of one of the harbours, 
The only parallel in modern times is 
the statue of San Carlo Borromeo, 
which has been alluded to before in 
reference to Athens, p. 291; and in 
height they were nearly identical, the 
latter being 106 feet, the former 105 
(70 cubits). See the paper referred to, 
note 3, above, ; 
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employed to put down piracy, for the code of mercantile law, by 
which the commerce of later times was regulated, and for the legis- 
lative enactments, framed almost in the spirit of Christianity, for 
the protection of the poor. This is followed by the Roman period; 
when the faithful ally, which had aided by her naval power in sub- 
duing the East, was honoured by the Senate and the Emperors with 
the name and privileges of freedom ;! and this by the Byzantine, 
during which Christianity was established in the Levant, and the 
city of the Rhodians, as the metropolis of a province of islands, if 
no longer holding the empire of the Mediterranean, was at least 
recognised as the Queen of the AXgean.? During the earlier por- 
tion of the middle ages, while mosques were gradually taking the 
place of Byzantine churches, Rhodes was the last Christian city to 
make a stand against the advancing Saracens ; and again during 
their later portion, she reappears as a city ennobled by the deeds 
of Christian chivalry; so that, ever since the successful siege of 
Solyman the Magnificent, her fortifications and her stately harbour, 
and the houses in her streets, continue to be the memorials of the 
Knights of St. John. Yet no point of Rhodian history ought to 
move our spirits with so much exultation as that day, when the 
vessel that conveyed St. Paul came round the low northern point* 
of the island to her moorings before the city. We do not know 
that he landed like other great conquerors who have visited Rhodes. 
Tt would not be necessary even to enter the harbour, for a safe 
anchorage would be found for the night in the open roadstead.* 
‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ;’ and the 
vessel which was seen by the people of the city to weigh anchor in 
the morning, was probably undistinguished from the other coasting 
craft with which they were daily familiar. 

No view in the Levant is more celebrated than that from Rhodes 
towards the opposite shore of Asia Minor. The last ranges of 
Mount Taurus® come down in magnificent forms to the sea; and a 
long line of snowy summits is seen along the Lycian coast, while 
the sea between is often an unruffied expanse of water under a blue 
and brilliant sky. Across this expanse, and towards a harbour 
near the further edge of these Lycian mountains, the Apostle’s 
course was now directed (Acts xxi. 1). To the eastward of Mount 
Cragus,—the steep sea-front of which is known to the pilots of the 
Levant by the name of the ‘Seven Capes,’°—the river Xanthus 


1 After the defeat of Antiochus, 
Rhodes received from the Roman Se- 
nate some valuable possessions on the 
mainland, including part of Caria and 
the whole of Lycia. See what has 
been said on the province of Asia, p. 
184, comparing p. 186. These con- 
tinental possessions were afterwards 
withdrawn; but the Rhodians were still 
regarded as among the allies of Rome. 
They rendered valuable aid in the war 
against Mithridates, and were not re- 
duced to the form of a province till the 
reign of Vespasian. 

2 It was then the metropolis of the 


‘ Province of the Islands.’ 

3 Compare Purdy’s Suiling Directory 
with the Admiralty Chart (No. 1639), 
attached to which is an excellent view 
of Rhodes. 

4 See Purdy, p. 231. 

5 Compare pp. 16,17. For the appear- 
ance of this magnificent coast on a 
nearer approach, see Dr. Clarke. Fora 
description of these south-western moun- 
tains of Asia Minor, the Travels of 
Spratt and Forbes may be consulted. 

6 ¢hese capes (called in Italian, the 
usual language of the pilots, sete capz) 
are the extremities of high and rugged 
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winds through a rich and magnificent valley, and past the ruins of 
an ancient ag, the monuments of which, after a long concealment, 
have lately been made familiar to the British public. 

of the city of Xanthus was situated a short distance from the left 
bank of the river. Patara was to Xanthus what the Pirzeus was to 
Athens;? and, though this comparison might seem to convey the 
idea of an importance which never belonged to the Lycian sea-port, 
yet ruins still remain to show that it was once a place of some 
magnitude and splendour. The bay, into which the river Xanthus 
flowed, is now a ‘desert of moving sand,’ which is blown by the 
westerly wind into ridges along the shore, and is gradually hiding 
the remains of the ancient city ;? but a triple archway and a vast 
theatre have been described by travellers. Some have even thought 
that they have discovered the seat of the oracle of Apollo, who 
was worshipped here, as his sister Diana was worshipped at Ephesus 
or Perga:® and the city-walls can be traced among the sand-hills 


with the castle® that commanded the harbour. 


“In the war against 


Antiochus, this harbour was protected by a sudden storm from the 


Roman fleet, when Livius sailed from Rhodes.” 


mountains, occupying a space of ten 
miles.’—Purdy, p. 236. 

1 The allusion is of course to the 
Xanthian room in the British Museum. 

2 Thus Appian speaks of Patara as 
the port of Xanthus, B. C.iv. 81. In 
the following chapter he says that 
Andriace had the same relation to 
Myra (Acts xxvii. 5.) 

3 Admiral Beaufort was the first to 
describe Patara. Kuramania, chap. i. 
It was also visited by the Dilettanti 
Society. It is described by Sir C. Fel- 
lows, both in his Lycta and his Asia 
Minor. In the Travels of Spratt and 
Forbes the destruction of the harbour 
and the great incréase of sand are at- 
tributed to the rising of the coast. The 
following passage is transcribed at 
length from this work:—‘ A day was 
devoted to an excursion to Patara, 
which lies on the coast at some dis- 
tance from the left bank of the river, 
about ten miles from Xanthus. We 
rode along the river-side to the sand- 
hills, passing large straw-thatched vil- 
lages of gipsies on the way, and then 
crossed the sand-hills to the sea-side. 
.. . . At Patara is the triple arch which 
formed the gate of the city, the baths, 
and the theatre, admirably described 
long ago by Captain Beaufort. The 
latter is scooped out of the side of a hill, 
and is remarkable for the completeness 
of the proscenium and the steepness and 
narrowness of the marble seats. Above 
it is the singular pit excavated on the 
summit of the same hill, with its central 
square column, conjectured, with pro- 


Now we find the 


bability, by Admiral Beaufort, to have 
been the seat of the oracle of Apollo 
Patareus. The stones of which the 
column is built are displaced from each 
other in a singular manner, as if by the 
revolving motion of an earthquake. A 
fine group of palm trees rises among 
the ruins, and the aspect of the city 
when it was flourishing must have been 
very beautiful. Now its port is an in- 
land marsh, generating poisonous ma- 
laria; and the mariner sailing along 
the coast would never guess that the 
sand-hills before him blocked up the 
harbour into which St. Paul sailed of old.’ 

4 A drawing of the gateway is given 
by Beaufort, p. 1. Views of the theatre, 
&c. of Patara will be found in the first 
volume of the Jonian Aniiquities, pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society. 

5 See pp. 127, 128, 422, &e. The 
coins of Patara show the ascendency 
of Apollo in the district. One is given 
in the larger editions. 

6 Beaufort, p. 3. 

7 The Roman fleet had followed 
nearly the same course as the Apostle 
from the neighbourhood of Ephesus, 
the following places being mentioned 
in order, Miletus, Cnidus. Cos, Rhodes, 
Patara. Liv. xxxvii. 16. We may add 
another illustration from Roman his- 
tory, in Pompey’s voyage, where the 
same places are mentioned in a similar 
order. After describing his departure 
from Mitylene, and his passing by Asia 
and Chios, Lucan proceeds to enume- 
rate Ephesus, Cos, Cnidus, and Rhedes, 
Phars. viii. ; 
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Apostle Paul entering it with a fair wind, after a short sail from the 
same island. a . 

_ it seems that the vessel in which St. Paul had been hitherto sail- 
ing either finished its voyage at Patara, or was proceeding further 
eastward along the southern coast of Asia Minor, and not to the 
ports of Phoenicia. St. Paul could not know in advance whether it 
would be ‘ possible’ for him to arrive in Palestine in time for Pen- 
tecost (xx. 16); but an opportunity presented itself unexpectedly 
at Patara. Providential circumstances conspired with his own con- 
victions to forward his journey, notwithstanding the discouragement 
which the fears of others had thrown across his path. In the har- 
bour of Patara they found a vessel which was on the point of crogs- 
ing the open sea to Pheenicia (xxi. 2), They went on board without 
amoment’s delay ; and it seems evident, from the mode of expres- 
sion, that they sailed the very day of their arrival.' Since the 
voyage lay across the open sea,” with no shoals or rocks to be 
dreaded, and since the north-westerly winds often blow steadily 
for several days in the Levant during spring,? there could be no 
reason why the vessel should not weigh anchor in the evening, and 
sail through the night.* 

We have now to think of St. Paul as no longer passing through 
aarrow channels, or coasting along in the shadow of great moun- 
tains, but as sailing continuously through the midnight hours, with 
a prosperous breeze filling the canvas, and the waves curling and 
sounding round the bows of the vessel. There is a peculiar fresh- 
ness and cheerfulness in the prosecution of a prosperous voyage 
with a fair wind by night. The sailors on the watch, and the pas- 
sengers also, feel it, and the feeling is often expressed in songs or 
in long-continued conversation. Such cheerfulness might be felt 
by the Apostle and his companions, not without thankfulness to 
that God ‘who giveth songs in the night’ (Job xxxv. 10), and who 
hearkeneth to those who fear Him, and speak often to one another, 
and think upon His name (Mal. i. 16). If we remember, too, that 
a month had now elapsed since the moon was shining on the snows 
of Heemus,°® and that the full moonlight would now be resting on 
the great sail® of the ship, we are not without an expressive ima- 
gery, which we may allowably throw round the Apostle’s progress 
over the waters between Patara and Tyre. 

The distance between these two points is three hundred and forty 
geographical miles; and if we bear in mind (what has been men- 
tioned more than once) that the north-westerly winds in April often 
blow like monsoons in the Levant, and that the rig of ancient 
sailing vessels was peculiarly favourable to a quick run before the 
wind,’ we come at once to the conclusion that the voyage might 


1 This is shown not only by the ex- 4 For this and other points connected 
pression ‘ we went aboard,’ but by the with the navigation of the ancients, we 
omission of any phrase for ‘next day,’ must refer to Chap. XXIII. 
such as we find in xx. 15. 5 See above, p. 542. ; 

2 It is said that the ship was on the 6 See Smith’s Voyuge and Shipwreck, 
point of sailing over or ‘crossing’ to p, 151. 

Phoenicia. 7 Smith, p. 180 

3 See above, p. 557, 
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easily be accomplished in forty-eight hours.’ Everything in St. 


Luke’s account gives a strong impression that the weather was in - 
the highest degree favourable ; and there is one picturesque phrase - 


employed by the narrator, which sets vividly before us some of the 
phenomena of a rapid voyage.” That which is said in the English 
version concerning the ‘discovering’ of Cyprus, and ‘leaving it 
on the left hand,’ is, in the original, a nautical expression, implying 
that the land appeared to rise quickly,* as they sailed past it to the 
southward.‘ It would be in the course of the second day (probably 
in the evening) that ‘the high blue eastern land appeared.’ The 
highest mountain of Cyprus is a rounded summit, and there would 
be snow upon it at that season of the year.° After the second 
night, the first land in sight would be the high range of Lebanon ® 
in Syria (xxi. 3), and they would easily arrive at Tyre before the 
evening. 

So much has been written concerning the past history and present 
condition of Tyre, that these subjects are familiar to every reader, 
and it is unnecessary to dwell upon them here.‘ When St. Paul 
came to this city, it was neither in the glorious state described in 
the prophecies of Ezekiel and Isaiah,* when ‘its merchants were 
princes, and its traffickers the honourable of the earth,’ nor in the 
abject desolation in which it now fulfils those prophecies, being 
“a place to spread nets upon,’ and showing only the traces of its 
maritime supremacy in its ruined mole, and a port hardly deep 
enough for boats.® It was in the condition in which it had been left 
by the successors of Alexander,—the island, which once held the 
city, being joined to the mainland by a causeway,—with a harbour 
on the north, and another on the south.’ In honour of its ancient 


1 i.e. the rate would be rather more 
than seven knots an hour. The writer 
once asked the captain of a vessel en- 
gaged in the Mediterranean trade, how 
long it would take-to sail with a fair 
wind from the Seven Capes to Tyre ; 
and the answer was, ‘About thirty 
hours, or perhaps it would be safer to 
say forty-eight.’ Now, vessels rigged 
like those of the ancients, with one 
large mainsail, would run before the 
wind more quickly than our own mer- 
chantmen. Those who have sailed be- 
fore the snonsoons in the China seas 
have seen junks (which are rigged in 
this respect like Greek and Roman 
merchantmen) behind them in the ho- 
rizon in the morning, and before them 
in the horizon in the evening. 

2 The word, in reference to sea-voy- 
ages, means ‘ to see land, to bring land 
into view,’ by a similar figure of speech 
to that in which our sailoys speak of 
‘making land.’ So ‘aperire’ is used 
in Latin, and ‘ open’ by our own sailors. 
The grammatical construction in the 
Greek is peculiar; but confusions of 
grammar are common in the language 


of sailors... Thus an English seaman 
speaks of ‘7%sing the land,’ which is 
exactly what is meant here. 

3 Mr. Smith says in a MS. note: 
“The term indicates both the rapid ap- 
proach to land, and that it was seen at 
a distance by daylight.’ 

4 We shall hereafter poiut out the 
contrast between this voyage and that 
which is mentioned afterwards in Acts 
XXvii. 4, 

5 The island is traversed by two 
chains running nearly east and west, 
and they are covered with snow in win- 
ter. Norie, p. 144. The writer has 
been informed by Captain Graves, R.N., 
that the highest part is of a rounded 
form. 

§ Compare pp. 17, 44. 

7 One of the fullest accounts of Tyre 
will be found in Dr. Robinson’s third 
volume, 

8 Ezek, xxvi, xxvii. Isa. xxiii. 

9 Sailing Directory, p. 259. 

10 Old Tyre was destroyed. New 
Tyre was built on a small island, sepa- 
rated by a very narrow channel from 
the mainland, with which it was united 
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greatness, the Romans gave it the name of a free city;! and it 
still commanded some commerce, for its manufactures of glass and 
purple were not yet decayed,” and the narrow belt of the Phceni-_ 
cian coast between the mountains and the sea required that the 
food for its population should be partly brought from without.? It 
is allowable to conjecture that the ship, which we have just seen 
crossing from Patara, may have brought grain from the Black Sea, 
or wine from the Archipelago,*—with the purpose of taking on from 
Tyre a cargo of Phoenician manufactures. We know that, whatever 
were the goods she brought, they were unladed at Tyre (ver. 3), and 
that the vessel was afterwards to proceed® to Ptolemais (ver. 7). For 
this task of unlading some days would be required. She would be 
taken into the inner dock ;° and St. Paul had thus some time at his 
disposal, which he could spend in the active service of his Master. 
He and his companions lost no time in ‘seeking out the disciples.’ 
It is probable that the Christians at Tyre were not numerous ;7 
but a Church had existed there ever since the dispersion consequent 
upon the death of Stephen (pp. 66, 97), and St. Paul had him- 
self visited it, if not on his mission of charity from Antioch to 
Jerusalem (p. 105), yet doubtless on his way to the Council 
(p. 167). There were not only disciples at Tyre, but prophets. 
Some of those who had the prophetical power foresaw the danger 
which was hanging over St. Paul, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to desist from his purpose of going to Jerusalem. We see that 
different views of duty might be taken by those who had the same 
spiritual knowledge, though that knowledge were supernatural. St. 
Paul looked on the coming danger from a higher poimt. What to 
others was an overwhelming darkness, to him appeared only as a 
passing storm. And he resolved to face it, in the faith that He who 
had protected him hitherto, would still give him shelter and 
safety. 

The time spent at Tyre in unlading the vessel, and probably 
taking in a new cargo, and possibly, also, waiting for a fair wind,® 


by a dam in Alexander’s siege; and 
thenceforward Tyre was on a peninsula, 

1 For the general notion of a free 
city (ibera civitas) under the Empire, 
see p. 257. Tyre seems to have been 
honoured, like Athens, for the sake of 
the past. 

2 For the manufactures of Tyre at a 
much later period, see p. 168, n. 2. 

3 The dependence of Phoenicia on 
other countries for grain is alluded to 
in Acts xii. 20. (See p. 105, n. 11.) 

4 For the wine trade of the Archi- 
pelago, see what has been said in refer- 
ence to Rhodes. We need not suppose 
that the vessel bound for Phcenicia 
sailed in the first instance from Patara. 
St. Paul afterwards found a westward- 
bound Alexandrian ship in one of the 
harbours of Lycia. Acts xxvii. 5, 6. 

5 We infer that St. Paul proceeded 


in the same vessel to Ptolemais, partly 
because the phrase in ver. 6 means ‘ we 
went on board the ship,’ and partly 
because it is not said that the vessel 
was bound for Tyre, but simply that 
she was to unlade there. 

6 Secylax mentions a harbour within 
the walls, 

7 ‘Having sought out the disciples 
is the literal translation. Some search 
was required before the Christians were 
found. Perhaps the first inquiries would 
be made at the synagogue. [See p. 302, 
note.] For a notice of the Jews at 
Tyre in later times, we may again refer 
to p. 168, n. 2. 

8 These suppositions, however, are 
not necessary ; for the work of taking 
the cargo from the hold of a merechant- 
vessel might easily occupy six or seven 
days, 
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St. Paul ‘broke bread’ 
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was ‘seven days,’ including a Sunday." 


with the disciples, and discoursed as he had done at Troas (p. 214); ~ 


and the week days, too, would afford many precious opportunities 
for confirming those who were already Christians, and for making 
the Gospel known to others, both Jews and Gentiles. When the 
time came for the ship to sail, a seene was witnessed on the Phoeni- 
cian shore, like that which had made the Apostle’s departure from 
Miletus so impressive and affecting.* There attended him through 
the city gate,* as he and his companions went out to Jom the vessel 
now ready to receive them, all the Christians of Tyre, and even their 
‘wives and children.’ And there they knelt down and prayed to- 
gether on the level shore. We are not to imagine here any Jewish 
place of worship, like the proseucha at Philippi;* but simply that 
they were on their way to the ship. The last few moments were 
precious, and could not be so well employed as in praying to Him 
who alone can give true comfort and protection. The time spent im 
this prayer was soon passed. And then they tore themselves from 
each other’s embrace ; the strangers went on board,® and the Ty- 
rian believers returned home sorrowful and anxious, while the ship 
sailed southwards on her way to Ptolemais. ‘ 
There is a singular contrast in the history of those three cities on 
the Phoenician shore, which are mentioned in close succession in the 
concluding part of the narrative of this Apostolic journey. Tyre, the 
city from which St. Paul had just sailed, had been the sea-port whose 
destiny formed the burden of the sublimest prophecies in the last 
days of the Hebrew monarchy. Ccesarea, the city to which he was 
ultimately bound, was the work cf the family of Herod, and rose 
with the rise of Christianity. Both are fallen now into utter decay. 
Ptolemais, which was the intermediate stage between them, is an 
older city than either, and has outlived them both. It has never been 
withdrawn from the field of history ; and its interest has seemed 
to increase (at least in the eyes of Englishmen) with the progress 
of centuries. Under the ancient name of Acco it appears in the 
Book of Judges (i. 31) as one of the towns of the tribe of Assher. 
Tt was the pivot of the contests between Persia and Egypt. Not 
unknown in the Macedonian and Roman periods, it reappears with 
brilliant distinction in the middle ages, when the Crusaders called 
it St. Jean d’Acre. It is needless to allude to the events which have 
fixed on this sea-fortress, more than once, the attention of our own 
generation.’ At the particular time when the Apostle Paul visited 


1 This, however, need not mean more 
than ‘six days.’ Some think that by 
‘accomplishing the days’ is meant that 
they ‘employed the time in making 
ready for the journey,’ comparing 2 
Tim. iii. 17. [See on ver. 15. ] 

2 See above, p. 555. 

3 The Greek expresses this more fully 
and vividly than the English. 

4 The word here used is the same as 
in Acts xxvii. 39, 40, and denotes a 
sandy or pebbly beach, as opposed to 
a rocky shore. 

® Hammond supposes that there was 


a proseucha near the place of embarka- 
tion. But we need not suppose any re- 
ference to a Jewish place of worship 
either here or at Miletus, though it is 
interesting to bear in mind the orationes 
littorales of the Jews. See pp. 226-228. 

§ See above, p. 563. 

7 The events at the close of the last 
century, and others still more recent. 
It is surely well that we should be 
able to associate this place with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles as much as 
with Sir Sidney Smith and Sir Charles 
Napier, 
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this place, it bore the name of Ptolemais,'—most probably given 
to it by Ptolemy Lagi, who was long in possession-of this part of 
Syria,*—and it had recently been made a Roman colony by the 
Emperor Claudius.* It shared with Tyre and Sidon, Antioch and 
Czesarea, the trade of the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
With a fair wind, a short day’s voyage separates it from Tyre. To 
speak in the language of our own sailors, there are thirteen miles 
from Tyre to Cape Blanco, and fifteen from thence to Cape Carmel ; 
and Acre—the ancient Ptolemais—is situated on the further extre- 
mity of that bay, which sweeps with a wide curvature of sand to 
the northwards, from the headland of Carmel.’ It is evident that 
St. Paul’s company sailed from Tyre to Ptolemais within the day.* 
At the latter city, as at the former, there were Christian disciples,” 
who had probably been converted at the same time and under the 
same circumstances as those of Tyre. Another opportunity was 
afforded for the salutations and encouragement of brotherly love ; 
but the missionary party stayed here only one day.’ Though they 
had accomplished the voyage in abundant time to reach Jerusalem 
at Pentecost, they hastened onwards, that they might linger some 
days at Ceesarea.? 

One day’s travelling by land"° was sufficient for this part of their 
journey. The distance is between thirty and forty miles.1! At 
Ceesarea there was a Christian family, already known to us in the 
earlier passages of the Acts of the Apostles, with whom they were 
sure of receiving a welcome. The last time we made mention of 
Philip the Evangelist (p. 66), was when he was engaged in making 
the Gospel known on the road which leads southwards by Gaza 
towards Egypt, about the time when St. Paul himself was con 
verted on the northern road, when travelling to Damascus. Now, 
after many years, the Apostle and the Evangelist are brought to- 
gether under one roof. On the former occasion, we saw that Caesarea 
was the place where the labours of Philip on that journey ended.” 
Thenceforward it became his residence if his life was stationary, 
or it was the centre from which he made other missionary circuits 


1 So it is called in 1 Mace. v. 15, x. 
1, &e. 

2 See his lifein Smith’s Dictionary of 
Biography. 

S Pliny. v. 19,17. 

4 In the Acts of the Apostles, we find 
Tyre mentioned in connection with the 
voyages of merchantmen, xxi, 3, and 
Sidon, Xxvii. 3. 

5 For a nautical delineation of this 
bay, with the anchorage, Kaifa, &c., see 
the Admiralty Chart. The travellers 
who have described the sweep of this 
bay from Carmel are so numerous, that 
they need not be specified. 

6 ver. 7. Instead of the words ‘we 
that were of Paul’s company,’ the best 
MSS. have simply ‘we,’ which seems 
to have been altered into the longer 
phrase, as being the opening of a sepa- 


rate section for reading in churches. 
The meaning of what begins the 7th 
verse seems to be ‘thus accomplishing 
our voyage.’ The rest of the journey 
was by land. 

7 Both here and in ver. 4 the Greek 
has the definite article. 

Beyer. fs 

9 See below, ver. 10. 

10 «The next day we departed,’ ver. 8, 
We may observe, that the word used 
here is far more suitable to a departure 
by land than by sea. 

11 The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the 
distance as thirty-one miles, the stages 
being twelve, three, eight, and eight. 
The Antonine Itinerary makes the 
distance greater, viz. twenty-four and 
twenty. 


12 Acts viii. 40, See p. 66, n. d, 
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through Judza.! He is found, at least, residing in this city by the 


sea, when St. Paul arrives in the year 58 from Achaia and Macedo-_ 


nia. His family consisted of four daughters, who were an example 
of the fulfilment of that prediction of Joel, quoted by St. Peter, 
which said that at the opening of the new dispensation, God’s Spirit 
should come on His ‘handmaidens’ as well as His bondsmen, and 
that the ‘daughters,’ as well as the sons, should prophesy.” The 
prophetic power was granted to these four women at Czesarea, who 
seem to have been living that life of single devotedness*® which is 
commended by St. Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
vii.), and to have exercised their gift in concert for the benetit of 
the Church. 

It is not improbable that these inspired women gave St. Paul 
some intimation of the sorrows which were hanging over him.* But 
soon a more explicit voice declared the very nature of the trial he 
was to expect. The stay of the Apostle at Czsarea lasted some 
days (ver. 10). He had arrived in Judzea in good time before the 
festival, and haste was now unnecessary. Thus news reached Je- 
rusalem of his arrival ; and a prophet named Agabus—whom we 
have seen before (p. 104) coming from the same place on a similar 
errand—went down to Cesarea, and communicated to St. Paul 
and the company of Christians by whom he was surrounded a 
clear knowledge of the impending danger. His revelation was made 
in that dramatic form which impresses the mind with a stronger 
sense of reality than mere words can do, and which was made fami- 
liar to the Jews of old by the practice of the Hebrew prophets. As 
Isaiah (ch. xx.) loosed the sackcloth from his loins, and put off his 
shoes from his feet, to declare how the Egyptian captives should be 
led away into Assyria naked and barefoot,—or as the girdle of Je- 
remiah (ch. xiil.), in its strength and its decay, was made a type of 
the people of Israel in their privilege and theiv fall,—Agabus, in 
like manner, using the imagery of action,> took the girdle of St. 
Paul, and fastened it round his own® hands and feet, and said, 
‘Thus saith the Holy Ghost : So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man to whom this girdle belongs, and they shall deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles.’ 

The effect of this emphatic prophecy, both on Luke, Aristarchus, 
and Trophimus,’ the companions of St. Paul’s journey, and those 


1 The term ‘Evangelist’ seems to 
have been almost synonymous with our 
word ‘Missionary.’ It is applied to 
Philip and to Timothy. See p. 342; 
also p. 341, n. 3. 

2 Joel ii. 28, 29; Acts ii, 17, 18. 
Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 12; 
and see p. 337. 

3 It is difficult not to see some em- 
phasis in the word ‘ virgins.’ See Matt. 
xix. 12. 

4 Perhaps the force of ‘who did 
prophesy’ (ver. 9) is to be found in the 
fact that they did foretell what was to 
come, The word, however, has not 


necessarily any relation to the future. 
See p. 337. 

5 See another striking instance in 
Ezek. iv. Compare what has been said 
before in reference to the gestures of Paul 
and Barnabas when they departed from 
Antioch in Pisidia, p. 145. 

6 It would be a mistake to suppose 
that Agabus bound Paul’s hands and 
feet. Besides, Agabus says, not ‘the 
man whom I bind,’ but ‘the man whose 
girdle this is.’ 

7 For the companions of St. Paul at 
this moment, see p. 542, and n. 4 on 
that page, 
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Christians of Czesarea,' who, though they had not travelled with 
hin, had learnt to love him, was very great. They wept,? and im- 
plored him not to goto Jerusalem.* But the Apostle himself could 
not so interpret the supernatural intimation. He was placed in a 
position of peculiar trial. A yoice of authentic prophecy had been 
so uttered, that, had he been timid and wavering, it might easily 
have been construed into a warning to deter him. Nor was that 
temptation unfelt which arises from the sympathetic grief of loving 
friends. His affectionate heart was almost broken‘ when he heard 
their earnest supplications and saw the sorrow that was caused by 
the prospect of his danger; but the mind of the Spirit had been so 
revealed to him in his own inward convictions, that he could see 
the Divine counsel through apparent hindrances. His resolution 
was ‘no wavering between yea and nay, but was yea in Jesus 
Christ.’ His deliberate purpose did not falter for a moment.® He 
declared that he was ‘ready not only to be bound, but to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’ And then they desisted 
from their entreaties. Their respect for the Apostle made them 
silent. They recognised the will of God in the steady purpose of 
His servant, and gave their acquiescence in those words in which 
aa resignation is best expressed: ‘The will of the Lord be 

one. 

The time was now come for the completion of the journey. The 
festival was close at hand. Having made the arrangements that 
were necessary with regard to their luggage,’—and such notices in 
Holy Scripture® should receive their due attention, for they help 
to set before us all the reality of the Apostle’s journeys,—he and 
the companions who had attended him from Macedonia proceeded 
to the Holy City. Some of the Christians of Czesarea went along 
with them, not merely, as it would seem, to show their respect and 
sympathy for the Apostolic company,’ but to secure their comfort 
on arriving, by taking him to the house of Mnason, a native of Cy- 
prus, who had been long ago converted to Christianity, '"—possibly 
during the life of our Lord Himself,!'—and who may have been one 


1 ¢Both we and they of the place,’ 
ver. 12. 

2 ‘What mean yetoweep,’ &c. ver. 13. 

3 ver. 12. 

4 ver. 13. 

5 2 Cor. i. See above, p. 442. 

6 This is implied in the present tense, 
ver. 14. 

7 ‘We weran made redi.’ Wiclif. 
‘We made oure selfes redy.’ Tyndale. 
‘Wee toke up oure burthens.’ Cran- 
mer, ‘We trussed up our fardeles.’ 
Zeneva. ‘Being prepared.’ Rheims. 
The word ‘carriage’ in the Authorised 
Version is used as in Judg. xviii. 21, 
1 Sam. xvii. 22. Greswell sees, in the 
allusion to the baggage, some indication 
of haste; but the contrary seems rather 
implied. : 

8 See for instance 2 Tim. iy. 12. 


9 The frequent use of the word de- 
noting ‘to conduct’ or ‘10 accompany,’ 
in the accounts of the movements of 
the Apostles and their companions, is 
worthy of observation. See Acts xv. 
8, xx. 88; Rom. xv. 24, &c. 

10 “An old disciple. The Greek ad- 
jective reminds us of Acts xi. 15. 

0 He can hardly have been converted 
by St. Paul during his journey through 
Cyprus, or St. Paul would have been 
acquainted with him, which does not 
appear to have becn the case. He may 
have been converted by Barnabas. (See 
Acts xv, 39.) But he was most pro- 
bably one of the earliest disciples of 
Christ. As to the construction, see the 
article on this name in the Dict. of the 
Bible, [See p. 97, and Chap. V.] 
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of those Cyprian Jews who first made the Gospel known to the 
Greeks at Antioch. 


Thus we have accompanied St. Paul on his last recorded journey ~ 


to Jerusalem. It was a journey full of incident; and it is related 
more minutely than any other portion of his travels. We know all 
the places by which he passed, or at which he stayed; and we are 
able to connect them all with familiar recollections of history. We 
know, too, all the aspect of the scenery. He sailed along those 
coasts of Western Asia, and among those famous islands, the beauty 
of which is proverbial. The very time of the year is known to us. 
It was when the advancing season was clothing every low shore, 
and the edge of every broken cliff, with a beautiful and refreshing 
verdure; when the winter storms had ceased to be dangerous, and 
the small vessels could ply safely in shade and sunshine between 
neighbouring ports. Even the state of the weather and the direc- 
tion of the wind are known. We can point to the places on the 
map where the vessel anchored for the night,’ and trace across the 
chart the track that was followed, when the moon was full.* Yet 
more than this. We are made fully aware of the state of the 
Apostle’s mind, and of the burdened feeling under which this jour- 
ney was accomplished. The expression of this feeling strikes us 
the more from its contrast with all the outward circumstances of 
the voyage. He sailed in the finest season, by the brightest coasts, 
and in the fairest weather; and yet his mind was occupied with 
forebodings of evil from first to last ;—so that a peculiar shade of 
sadness is thrown over the whole narration. If this be true, we 
should expect to find some indications of this pervading sadness in 
the letters written about this time; for we know how the deeper 
tones of feeling make themselves known in the correspondence of 
any man with his friends. Accordingly, we do find in The Epistle 
written to the Romans shortly before leaving Corinth, a remarkable 
indication of discouragement, and almost despondency, when he 
asked the Christians at Rome to pray that, on his arrival in Jeru- 
salem, he might be delivered from the Jews who hated him, and be 
well received by those Christians who disregarded his authority.* 
The depressing anxiety with which he thus looked forward to the 
journey would not be diminished, when the very moment of his 
departure from Corinth was beset by a Jewish plot against his life.4 
And we find the cloud of gloom, which thus gathered at the first, 
increasing and becoming darker as we advance. At Philippi and at 
Troas, indeed, no direct intimation is given of coming calamities; 
but it is surely no fancy which sees a foreboding shadow thrown 
over that midnight meeting, where death so suddenly appeared 
among those that were assembled there with many lights in the 
upper chamber, while the Apostle seemed unable to intermit his 
discourse, as ‘ready to depart on the morrow.’ For indeed at 
Miletus he said, that already ‘in every city’® the Spirit had ad- 


1 See pp. 549, 550. from the Judaising Christians, who 
2 See p. 561. sought to depreciate his Apostolic au- 
3 Rom. xy.31. Weshouldremember thority. 

that he had two causes of apprehension, 4 See p, 541. 

—one arising from the Jews, who per- 5 See p. 553. 


secuted him everywhere,—the other 
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monished him that bonds and imprisonment were before him. At 
Miletus it is clear that the heaviness of spirit, under which he 
started, had become a confirmed anticipation of evil. When he 
wrote to Rome, he hoped to be delivered from the danger he had 
too much reason to fear. Now his fear predominates over hope ;! 
and he looks forward, sadly but calmly, to some imprisonment not 
far distant. At Tyre, the first sounds that he hears on landing are 
the echo of his own thoughts. He is met by the same voice of 
warning, and the same bitter trial for himself and his friends. At 
Cesarea his vague forebodings of captivity are finally made decisive 
and distinct, and he has a last struggle with the remonstrances of 
those whom he loved. Never had he gone to Jerusalem without a 
heart full of emotion,—neither in those early years, when he came 
an enthusiastic boy from Tarsus to the school of Gamaliel,—nor on 
his return from Damascus, after the greatest change that could 
have passed over an inquisitor’s mind,—nor when he went with 
Barnabas from Antioch to the Council, which was to decide an 
anxious controversy. Now he had much new experience of the 
insidious progress of error, and of the sinfulness even of the con- 
verted. Yet his trust-in God did not depend on the faithfulness of 
man; and he went to Jerusalem calmly and resolutely, though 
doubtful of his reception among the Christian brethren, and not 
knowing what would happen on the morrow. 

! Acts xx. 23 should be closely com- fered extremely both from the antici. 
pared with Rom. xy. 30, 31. See also pation and the experience of wmprisez_ 
the note above (p. 553) on ‘bound in ment. 
spirit. St. Paul seems to have suf- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Reception at Jerusalem.— Assembling of the Presbyters.—Advice given to 
St. Paul— The Four Nazarites.— St. Paul seized at the Festival— The 
Temple and the Garrison.—Hebrew Speech on the Stairs.— The Centurion 
and the Chief Captain—St. Paul before the Sanhedrin—The Pharisees 
and Sadducees—Vision in the Castle—— Conspiracy —St. Paul’s Nephew. 
—Letter of Claudias Lysias to Felix. Night journey to Antipatris. — 
Ceesarea. 


‘VWiHEN we were come to Jerusalem, the Brethren received us 
gladly.’ Such is St. Luke’s description of the weleome which met 
the Apostle of the Gentiles on his arrival in the metropolis of Ja- 
daism. So we shall find afterwards! ‘the brethren’ hailing his 
approach to Rome, and ‘coming to meet him as far as Appi Forum.’ 
Thus, wherever he went, or whatever might be the strength of hos- 
tility and persecution which dogged his footsteps, he found some 
Christian hearts who loved the Glad-tidings which he preached, and 
loved himself as the messenger of the Grace of God. 

The Apostle’s spirit, which was much depressed, as we have seen,” 
by anticipations of coldness and distrust on the part of the Church 
at Jerusalem, must have been lightened by his kind reception. He 
seems to have spent the evening of his arrival with these sympa- 
thising brethren ; but on the morrow, a more formidable ordeal 
awaited him. He must encounter the assembled Presbyters of the 
Church ; and he might well doubt whether even the substantial 
proof of loving interest in their welfare, of which he was the bearer, 
would overcome the antipathy with which (as he was fully aware) 
too many of them regarded him. The experiment, however, must 
be tried ; for this was the very end of his coming to Jerusalem at 
all, at a time when his heart called him to Rome.* His purpose 
was to endeavour to set himself right with the Church of Jerusalem, 
to overcome the hostile prejudices which had already so much im- 
peded his labours, and to endeavour, by the force of Christian love 
and forbearance, to win the hearts of those whom he regarded, in 
spite of all their weaknesses and errors, as brethren in Christ Jesus. 
Accordingly, when the morning came,* the Presbyters or Elders of 
the Church were called together by James,° (who as we have before 
mentioned, presided over the Church of Jerusalem,) to receive Paul 
and his fellow-travellers, the messengers of the Gentile Churches. 

1 Acts xxviii. 15, The same expres- 25 i t 
sion is used in both cases. ‘This is 541, 238-558, dea, 666360? PP 


sufficient to refute the cavils which 3 See Acts xix. 21, Rom. i. 10-15 
have been made, as though this verse xv. 22-29. ; ’ 
(xxi. 17) implied unanimous cor- 4 <The day following,’ ver. 18. 
te on the part of the Church at 5 See pp. 169, 170. " 

yerusalem, 
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We have already seen how carefully St. Paul had guarded himself 
from the possibility of suspicion in the administration of his trust, 
by causing deputies to be elected by the several churches whose alms 
he bore, as joint trustees with himself of the fund collected. These 
deputies now entered together with him! into the assembly of the 
Elders, and the offering was presented,—a proof of love from the 
Churche. of the Gentiles to the mother Church, whence their spi- 
ritual blessings had been derived. 

The travellers were received with that touching symbol of brother- 
hood, the kiss of peace,? which was exchanged between the Chris- 
tians of those days on every occasion of public as well as private 
meeting. Then the main business of the assembly was commenced 
by an address from St. Paul. This was not the first occasion on 
which he had been called to take a similar part, in the same city, 
and before the same audience. Our thoughts are naturally carried 
back to the days of the Apostolic Council, when he first declared to 
the Church of Jerusalem the Gospel which he preached among the 
Gentiles, and the great things which God had wrought thereby.*® 
The majority of the Church had then, under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, been brought over to his side, and had ratified his 
views by their decree. But the battle was not yet won, he had still 
to contend against the same foes with the same weapons. 

We are told that he now gave a detailed account? of all that 
‘God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry’ since he 
last parted from Jerusalem four years before.* The foundation of 
the great and flourishing Church of Ephesus doubtless furnished 
the main interest of his narrative ; but he would also dwell on the 
progress of the several Churches in Phrygia, Galatia, and other parts 
of Asia Minor, and likewise those in Macedonia and Achaia, from 
whence he was just returned. Insuch a discourse, he could scarcely 
avoid touching on subjects which would excite painful feelings, and 
rouse bitter prejudice in many of his audience. He could hardly 
speak of Galatia without mentioning the attempted perversion of 
his converts there. He could not enter into the state of Corinth 
without alluding to the emissaries from Palestine, who had in- 
troduced confusion and strife among the Christians of that city. Yet 
we cannot doubt that St. Paul, with that graceful courtesy which 
distinguished both his writings and his speeches, softened all that 
was disagreeable, and avoided what was personally offensive to his 
audience, and dwelt, as far as he could, on topics in which all pre- 
sent would agree. Accordingly we find that the majority of the 
assembled Elders were favourably impressed by his address, and 
by the tidings which he brought of the progress of the Gospel. 
The first act of the assembly was to glorify God for the wonders He 
had wrought. They joined in solemn thanksgiving with one ac- 
cord ; and the Amen (1 Cor. xiv. 16), which followed the utterance 


£¢Paul with us,’ pp. 169, 170. 5 He had then endeayoured to reach 
So we understand when he had Jerusalem by the feast of Pentecost 
saluted them, ver. 19. See 1 Thess.v. (Acts xviii. 21, and see Wieseler), as 
26, anc p. 311, n. 3. on the present occasion. 
3 See pp. 170, 171. ® ver. 20. 
4 ¢ Particularly,’ ver. 19. 
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of thanks and praise from Apostolic lips, was swelled by many 
voices. 


} 
ee 


Thus the hope expressed by St. Paul on a former occasion,’ — 


concerning the result of this visit to Jerusalem, was in a measure 
fulfilled. But beneath this superficial show of harmony there lurk- 
ed elements of discord, which threatened to disturb it toosoon. We 
have already had occasion to remark upon the peculiar composition 
of the Church at Jerusalem, and we have seen that a Pharisaic fac- 
tion was sheltered in its bosom, which continually strove to turn 
Christianity into a sect of Judaism. We have seen that this faction 
had recently sent emissaries into the Gentile Churches, and had en- 
deavoured to alienate the minds of St. Paul’s converts from their 
converter. These men were restless agitators, animated by the bit- 
terest sectarian spirit, and although they were numerically a small 
party, yet we know the power ofaturbulent minority. But besides 
these Judaising zealots, there was a large proportion of the Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, whose Christianity, though more sincere than 
that of those just mentioned, was yet very weak and imperfect. 
The ‘many thousands of Jews which believed’ had by no means all 
attained to the fulness of Christian faith. Many of them still knew 
only a Christ after the flesh,—a Saviour of Israel,—a Jewish Mes- 
siah. Their minds were in a state of transition between the Law 
and the Gospel, and it was of great consequence not to shock their 
prejudices too rudely, lest they should be tempted to make ship- 
wreck of their faith, and renounce their Christianity altogether. 
Their prejudices were most wisely consulted im things indifferent by 
St. James ; who accommodated himselfin all points to the strict re- 
quirements of the Law, and thus disarmed the hostility of the Ju- 
daising bigots. He was, indeed, divinely ordained to be the Apostle 
of this transition-Church. Had its councils-been less wisely guided, 
had the Gospel of St. Paul been really repudiated by the Church of 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to estimate the evil which might have re- 
sulted, This class of Christians was naturally very much influenced 
by the declamation of the more violent partisans of Judaism. Their 
feelings would be easily excited by an appeal to their Jewish patrio- 
tism. They might without difficulty be roused to fury against one 
whom they were taught to regard as a despiser of the Law, and a 
reviler of the customs of their forefathers. Against St. Paul their 
dislike had been long and artfully fostered ; and they would from 
the first have looked on him perhaps with some suspicion, as not 
being, like themselves, a Hebrew of the Holy City, but only a Hel- 
lenist of the Dispersion. 

Such being the composition of the great body of the Church, we 
cannot doubt that the same elements were to be found amongst the 
Elders also. And this will explain the resolution to which the as- 
sembly came, at the close of their discussion on the matters brought 
before them, They began by calling St. Paul’s attention to the 
strength of the Judaical party among the Christians of Jerusalem. 
They told him that the majority even of the Christian Church had 
been taught to hate his very name, and to believe that he went 
about the world ‘teaching the Jews to forsake Moses, saying that 


V2 Cor, ix. 12. 
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they ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs.’ They further observed that it was. impossible his 
arrival should remain unknown ; his renown was too great to allow 
him to be concealed : his public appearance in the streets of Jeru- 
salem would attract a crowd! of curious spectators, most of whom 
would be violently hostile. It was therefore of importance that he 
should do something to disarm this hostility, and to refute the ca- 
lumnies which had been circulated concerning him. The plan they 
recommended was, that he should take charge of four Jewish Chris- 
tians,” who were under a Nazaritic vow, accompany them to the 
Temple, and pay for them the necessary expenses attending the ter- 
mination of their vow. Agrippa I., not long before, had given the 
same public expression of his sympathy with the J ews, on his arri- 
val from Rome to take possession of his throne.? And what the 
King had done for popularity, it was felt that the Apostle might do 
for the sake of truth and peace. His friends thought that he would 
thus, in the most public manner, exhibit himself as an observer of 
the Mosaic ceremonies, and refute the accusations of his enemies. 
They added that, by so doing, he would not countenance the errors 
of those who sought to impose the Law upon Gentile converts ; be- 
cause it had been already decided by the Church of Jerusalem, that 
the ceremonial observances of the Law were not obligatory on the 
Gentiles. 4 

It_is remarkable that this conclusion is attributed expressly, in 
the Scriptural narrative, not to James (who presided over the meet- 
ing), but to the assembly itself. The lurking shade of distrust im- 
plied in the terms of the admonition, was certainly not shared by 
that great Apostle, who had long ago given to St. Paul the right 
hand of fellowship. We have already seen indications that, how- 
ever strict might be the Judaical observances of St. James, they did 
not satisfy the Judaising party at Jerusalem, who attempted, under 
the sanction of his name,’ to teach doctrines and enforce practices 
of which he disapproved. The partisans of this faction, indeed, are 
called by St. Paul (while anticipating this very visit to Jerusalem), 
‘the disobedient party.’® It would seem that their influence was 
not unfelt in the discussion which terminated in the resolution re- 
corded. And though St. James acquiesced (as did St. Paul) in the 
advice given, it appears not to have originated with himself. 

The counsel, however, though it may have been suggested by sus- 
picious prejudice, or even by designing enmity, was not in itself 
unwise. St. Paul’s great object (as we have seen) in this visit to 
Jerusalem, was to conciliate the Church of Palestine. If he could 
win over that Church to the truth, or even could avert its open 
hostility to himself, he would be doing more for the diffusion of 

1 ¢A multitude,’ ver. 22. Not ‘the have.’ 
multitude,’ nor the laity of the Church, 3 ¢On arriving at Jerusalem, he of- 
as some have imagined. Weresuchthe fered many sacrifices of thanksgiving: 
meaning, the Greek would have had wherefore also he ordered that many 
the definite article. Thereseems tobe of the Nazarites should have their 
some doubt about the genuineness of heads shorn.’ Joseph. Ant. xix. 6. 1. 
the clause. See Tischendorf. 4 ver, 25, comparing xv. 28. 

2 That these Nazarites were Chris- 5 Acts xv. See Gal. ii. 12. 
tians is evident from the words ‘ We 6 Rom. xy. 31, 
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Christianity than even by the conversion of Ephesus. Every law- 
ful means for such an end he was ready gladly to adopt. His own 
principles, stated by himself in his Epistles, required this of him. 
He had recently declared that every compliance in ceremonial ob- 
servances should be made, rather than cast a stumbling-block in a 
brother’s way.! He had laid it down as his principle of action, to 
become a Jew to Jews, that he might gain the Jews ; as willingly as 
he became a Gentile to Gentiles, that he might gain the Gentiles.* 
He had given it as a rule, that no man should change his external 
observances because he became a Christian ; that the Jew should 
remain a Jew in things outward.’ Nay more, he himself observed 
the Jewish festivals, had previously countenanced his friends in the 
practice of Nazaritic vows,* and had circumcised Timothy, the son 
of a Jewess. So false was the charge that he had forbidden the 
Jews to circumcise their children.® In fact, the great doctrine of 
St. Paul concerning the worthlessness of ceremonial observances, 
rendered him equally ready to practise as to forsake them. A mind 
so truly Catholic as his, was necessarily free from any repugnance 
to mere outward observances ; a repugnance equally superstitious 
with the formalism which clings to ritual. In his view, cireumci- 
sion was nothing and uncircumcision was nothing ; but faith, which 
worketh by love. And this love rendered him willing to adopt the 
most burdensome ceremonies, if by so doing he could save a brother 
from stumbling. Hence he willingly complied with the advice of the 
assembly, and thereby, while he removed the prejudices of its more 
ingenuous members, doubtless exasperated the factious partisans 
who had hoped for his refusal. 

Thus the meeting ended amicably, with no open manifestation of 
that hostile feeling towards St. Paul which lurked in the bosoms of 
some who were present. On the next day, which was the great feast 
of Pentecost,° St. Paul proceeded with the four Christian Nazarites 
to the Temple. It is necessary here to explain the nature of their 
vow, and of the office which he was to perform for them. It was 


1 Rom. xiv. 

2 See 1 Cor. ix. 20. 

3-1 Cor. vii. 17-19. Such passages 
are the best refutation of those who 
endeavour to represent the conduct here 
assigned to St. Paul as inconsistent 


inference from the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem was the uselessness of 
circumcision. The continued obser- 
vance of the Law was of course only 
transitional. 


with his teaching. See the discussion 
pp. 204, 205. 

4 Acts xviii. 18, which we conceive 
to refer to Aquila. (See p. 394.) But 
many interpreters of the passage think 
that St. Paul himself madé the vow. 


We cannot possibly assent to Mr.. 


Lewin’s view, that St. Paul was still, 
on his arrival at Jerusalem, under the 
obligation of a vow taken in conse- 
quence of his escape at Ephesus. 

5 It has been argued that this 
charge was true, because the logical 
inference from St. Paul’s doctrines was 
the uselessness of circumcision. But 
it might as well be said that the logical 


§ This mode of settling the vexed 
question of the ‘seven days’ entirely 
removes the difficulty arising out of 
the ‘twelve days, of which St. Paul 
speaks (xxiv. 11) in his speech before 
Felix. Yet it cannot be denied that 
on reading consecutively the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh verses of 
the twenty-first chapter, it is difficult 
(whether or not we identify ‘the days 
of purification’ with ‘the seven days) 
to believe that the same day is referred 
to in each verse. And when we come 
to xxiv. 11, we shall see that other 
modes of reckoning the time are ad- 
missible, 
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customary among the Jews, for those who had received deliverance 
from any great peril, or who from other causes desired publicly to 
testify their dedication to God, to take upon themselves the vow of 
a Nazarite, the regulations of which are prescribed in the sixth chap- 
ter of the book of Numbers.! In that book no rule is laid down as 
to the time during which this life of ascetic rigour was to continue:? 
but we learn from the Talmud and Josephus,’ that thirty days was 
at least a customary period. During this time the Nazarite was 
bound to abstain from wine, and to suffer his hair to grow uncut. 
At the termination of the period, he was bound to present himself 
in the Temple, with certain offerings, and his hair was then cut off 
and burnt upon the altar. The offerings required’ were beyond 
the means of the very poor, and consequently it was thought an act 
of piety for a rich man® to pay the necessary expenses, and thus 
enable his poorer countrymen to complete their vow. St. Paul was 
far from rich; he gained his daily bread by the work of his own 
hands ; and we may therefore naturally ask how he was able to take 
upon himself the expenses of these four Nazarites. The answer 
probably is, that the assembled Elders had requested him to apply 
to this purpose a portion of the fund which he had placed at their 
disposal. However this may be, he now made himself responsible 
for these expenses, and accompanied the Nazarites to the Temple, 
after having first performed the necessary purifications together 
with them.® On entering the Temple he announced to the priests 


1 ¢ When either man or woman shall 
separate themselves to vow a vow of a 
Nazarite, to separate themselves unto 
the Lord; he shall separate himself 
from wine and strong drink. . . . All 
the days of the vow of his separation 
there shall no razor come upon his head: 
until the days be fulfilled, in the which 
he separateth himself unto the Lord, he 
shall be holy, and shall let the locks of 
the hair of his head grow. —Nwmb. vi. 
2-6. 

2 Sometimes the obligation was for 
life, as in the cases of Samson, Samuel, 
and John the Baptist. That ‘seven 
days’ in the instance before us was the 
whole duration of the vow, seems im- 
possible, for this simple reason, that so 
short a time could produce no per- 
ceptible effect on the hair. Hemsen 
makes a mistake here in referring to the 
‘seven days’ in Numb. vi. 6, which 
contemplates only the exceptional case 
of defilement in the course of the 
vow. 

3 Josephus states this after mention- 
ing Berenice’s vow, War, ii. 16. 1. 

4 ¢ And this is the law of the Naza- 

rite, when the days of his separation are 
fulfilled :; he shall be brought unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion ; and he shall offer his offering unto 
the Lord, one he lamb of the first year 


without blemish for a burnt offering, 
and one ewe lamb of the first year with- 
out blemish for a sin offering, and one 
ram without blemish for peace offerings, 
and a basket of unleavened bread, cakes 
of fine flour mingled with oil, and 
wafers of unleavened bread anointed 
with oil, and their meat offering, and 
their drink offerings. And the priest 
shall bring them before the Lord, and 
shall offer his sin offering and his 
burnt offering: and he shall offer the 
ram for a sacrifice of peace offerings 
unto the Lord, with the basket of un- 
leavened bread: the priest shall offer 
also his meat offering, and his drink 
offering. And the Nazarite shall shave 
the head of his separation at the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and shall take the hair of the head of 
hig separation, and put it in the fire 
which is under the sacrifice of the peace 
offerings. —Numb, vi. 13-18. 

5 Compare the case of Agrippa men- 
tioned above. 

6 Purify thyself with them (xxi. 24). 
when purified he went in (26), they found 
me purified (xxiy.18). We do not agree 
with those commentators who interpret 
the first expression to mean ‘ dedicate 
thyself as a Nazarite along with them.’ 
We doubt whether it could bear this 
meaning. At all events, the other is by 
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that the period of the Nazaritic vow which his friends had taken was 
accomplished, and he waited! within the sacred enclosure till the 
necessary offerings were made for each of them, and their hair eut 
off and burnt in the sacred fire. 

He might well have hoped, by thus complying with the legal 
ceremonial, to conciliate those, at least, who were only hostile to 
him because they believed him hostile to their national worship. 
And, so far as the great body of the Church at Jerusalem was con- 
cerned, he probably succeeded. But the celebration of the festival 
had attracted multitudes to the Holy City, and the Temple was 
thronged with worshippers from every land ; and amongst these 
were some of those Asiatic Jews who had been defeated by his ar- 
guments in the Synagogue of Ephesus, and irritated against him 
during the last few years daily more and more, by the continual 
growth of a Christian Church in that city, formed in great part of 
converts from among the Jewish Proselytes. These men, whom a 
zealous feeling of nationality had attracted from their distant home 
to the metropolis of their faith, now beheld, where they least ex- 
pected to find him, the apostate Israelite, who had opposed their 
teaching and seduced their converts. An opportunity of revenge, 
which they could not have hoped for in the Gentile city where they 
dwelt, had suddenly presented itself. They sprang upon their enemy, 
and shouted while they held him fast, ‘Men of Israel, help. This 
is the man that teacheth all men everywhere against the People and 
the Law, and this Place.’* Then asthe crowd rushed tumultuously 
towards the spot, they excited them yet further by accusing Paul 
of introducing Greeks into the Holy Place, which was profaned by 
the presence of a Gentile. The vast multitude which was assembled 
on the spot, and in the immediate neighbourhood, was excited to 
madness by these tidings, which spread rapidly through the crowd. 
The pilgrims who flocked:at such seasons to Jerusalem were of course 
the most zealous of their nation ; very Hebrews of the Hebrews. 
We may imagine the horror and indignation which would fill their 
minds when they heard that an apostate from the faith of Israel had 
been seized in the very act of profaning the Temple at this holy 
season. <A furious multitude rushed upon the Apostle ; and it was 


far the most natural and obvious, and 
it corresponds with the Septuagintal 
use of the same verb in Numbers xix. 
12. 

1 The obvious translation of ver. 26 
seems to be, ‘ He entered into the Tem- 
ple, giving public notice that the days 
of purification were fulfilled [and staid 
there] till the offering for each one of 
the Nazarites was brought.’ The em- 
phatic force of each one should be no- 
ticed. Publicity is implied in the word 
for giving notice. The persons to whom 
notice was given were the priests. 

This interpretation harmonises with 
Wieseler’s view of the whole subject. 
If we believe that several days were yet 
to elapse before the expiration of the Na- 


zaritic ceremonies, we must translate, 
with Mr. Humphry—‘ making it known 
that the days of separation which must 
be fulfilled before the offering should 
be made, were in the course of comple- 
tion.’ 

2 «This place, ver. 28, ‘this holy 
place,’—ib. We should compare here 
the accusation against Stephen, vi. 13. 
‘He ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place.’ The two 
cases are in many respects parallel. 
We cannot but believe that Paul must 
have remembered Stephen, and felt as 
though this attack on himself were a 
retribution. See below on xxii. 20. 
Cf. p. 58. 


we 
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only their reverence for the holy place which preserved him from 
being torn to pieces on the spot. They hurried him out of the sacred 
enclosure, and assailed him with violent blows. Their next course 
might have been to stone him or to hurl him over the precipice 
into the valley below. They were already in the court of the Gen- 
tiles, and the heavy gates* which separated the inner from the oute 
enclosure were shut by the Levites,—when an unexpected interrup- 
tion prevented the murderous purpose. 

It becomes desirable here to give a more particular description 
than we have yet done of the Temple-area and the sanctuary which 
it enclosed. Some reference has been made to this subject in 
the account of St. Stephen’s martyrdom (p. 58), especially to 
that ‘Stone Chamber’—the Hall Gazith—where the Sanhedrin 
held their solemn conclave. Soon we shall see St. Paul himself 
summoned before this tribunal, and hear his voice in that hall where 
he had listened to the eloquence of the first martyr. But meantime 
other events came in rapid succession: for the better understanding 
of which it is well to form to ourselves a clear notion of the localities 
in which they oceurred. 

The position of the Temple on the eastern side of Jerusalem, the 
relation of Mount Moriah to the cther eminences on which the city 
was built, the valley which separated it from the higher summit of 
Mount Zion, and the deeper ravine which formed a chasm between 
the whole city and the Mount of Olives,—these facts of general 
topography are too well known to require elucidation.* On the 
other hand, when we turn to the description of the Temple-area 
itself and that which it contained, we are met with considerable 
difficulties. I+ does not, however, belong to our present task to 
reconcile the statements in Josephus‘ and the Talmud? with each 
other and with present appearances.’ Nor shall we attempt to trace 
the architectural changes by which the scene has been modified, in 
the long interval between the time when the Patriarch built the 
altar on Moriah for his mysterious sacrifice,’ and our own day, 
when the same spot® is the ‘ wailing-place’ of those who are his 
children after the flesh, but not yet the heirs of his faith. Keeping 
aloof from all difficult details, and withdrawing ourselves from the 
consideration of those events which have invested this hill with an 
interest unknown to any other spot on the earth, we confine our- 


1 See Acts xxi. 31, 32. ject. 

2 For an account of these gates, see 
below. 

3 Among the materials used in our 
account of the Temple, we may parti- 
cularly mention Dr. Robinson’s Fe- 
searches, the memoir on Jerusalem, with 
the plan of the Ordnance Survey, pub- 
lished separately by Mr. G. Williams, 
and Mr. Thrupp’s Ancient Jerusalem. 

4 The two places in Josephus where 
Herod’s Temple is described at length 
are Ant. xv. 11, and War, v. 5. See 
also Ant. xx. 9. 7. 

5 The tract Middoth (Measures) in 
the Mischna treats entirely of this sub- 


6 Mr. Thrupp argues in favour of 
Josephus, because of his general ac- 
curacy, and against Middoth, because 
the Rabbis could write only from tra- 
dition. 

7 Gen. xxii. 

8 See Robinson, i. 350. ‘It is the 
nearest point in which the Jews can 
venture to approach their ancient Tem- 
ple; and, fortunately for them, it is 
sheltered from observation by the nar- 
rowaess of the land and the dead walls 
around.’ It seems that the custom is 
mentioned even by Benjamin of Tudela 
in the twelfth century. 
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selves to the simple task of depicting the Temple of Herod, as it 
was when St. Paul was arrested by the infuriated Jews. 


That rocky summit, which was wide enough for the threshing-floor - 


of Araunah,! was levelled after David’s death, and enlarged by 
means of laborious substructions, till it presented the appearance of 
one broad uniform area.? On this level space the temples of Solomon 
and Zerubbabel were successively built: and in the time of the 
Apostles there were remains of the former work in the vast stones 
which formed the supporting wall on the side of the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat,? and of the latter in the eastern gate, which in its name and 
its appearance continued to be a monument of the Persian power.* 
The architectural arrangements of Herod’s Temple were, in their 
general form, similar to the two which had preceded it. When we 
think of the Jewish sanctuary, whether in its earlier or later periods, 
our impulse is to imagine to ourselves some building like a syna- 
gogue or a church : but the first effort of our imagination should be 
to realise the appearance of that wide open space, which is spoken 
of by the prophets as the ‘ Outer Court’ or the ‘ Court of the Lord’s 
House ;’® and is named by Josephus the ‘Outer Temple,’ and both 
in the Apocrypha and the Talmud, the ‘ Mountain of the House.’® 
That which was the ‘ House’ itself, or the Temple, properly so 
called,’ was erected on the highest of a series of successive terraces, 
which rose in an isolated mass from the centre of the Court, or 
rather nearer to its north-western corner.® 

In form the Outer Court was a square ; a strong wall enclosed it ; 
the sides corresponded to the four quarters of the heavens, and each 
was a stadium or a furlong in length.® Its pavement of stone was 
of various colours:!° and it was surrounded by a covered colonnade, 
the roof of which was of costly cedar, and was supported on lofty 
and massive columns of the Corinthian order, and of the whitest 
marble.'' On three sides there were two rows of columns: but on 


ae he — 


1 1 Chron. xxi. 18; 2 Chron. iii. 1. 

2 See the description of this work in 
Josephus, War, v.5, 1. Ant. xv. 11. 3. 

3% The lower courses of these im- 
mense stones still remain, and are de- 
scribed by all travellers. 

4 The Shushan Gate, which had a 
sculptured representation of the city 
of Susa, and was preserved from the 
time of Zerubbabel. Middoth. That 
which is now called the Golden Gate, 
‘a highly ornamental double gateway 
of Roman construction,’ is doubtless on 
the same spot. 

5 Ezek, xl. 17; Jer. xix. 14, xxvi. 
2. In 2 Chron. iv. 9, it is called the 
Great Court. 

6 The term with which we are most 
familiar,—‘ The Court of the Gentiles,’ 
—is never applied to this space by 
Jewish writers. 

7 In the LXX. we find olkos and 
vaos used for that which was properly 
the Temple. ‘The expression 7a tepdr, 


in the N. T., is a general term, inclu- 
sive of the whole series of courts. So 
it is used by Josephus, who speaks of 
the Outer Court as the first iepov, the 
outer iepov, while he uses vads for the 
Temple itself. 

8 In Middoth it is distinctly said 
that the space from the east and south 
is greater than that from the west and 
north. 

9 We do not venture to touch the 
difficulties connected with the dimen- 
sion of the Temple. Josephus is in- 
consistent both with the Talmud and 
himself. In one of his estimates of 
thesize of the whole area, the ground 
on which Antonia stood is included. 

10 War, v. 5. 2. 

Ant. xv. 11.5. He adds that the 
height of the columns was 25 cubits (?), 
and their number 162, while each co- 
lumn was so wide that it required 
three men with outstretched arms to 
embrace it. 
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the southern side the cloister deepened into a fourfold colonnade 
the innermost supports of the roof being pilasters in the enclosing 
wall. About the south-eastern angle, where the valley was most 
depressed below the plateau of the Temple, we are to look for that 
‘Porch of Solomon’ (John x. 23, Acts iii. 11) which is familiar to us 
in the New Testament :+ and under the colonnades, or on the open 
area in the midst, were the ‘tables of the money-changers and 
the seats of them who sold doves,’ which turned that which was in- 
tended for a house of prayer into a ‘house of merchandise’ (John 
ii. 16) and ‘a den of thieves ? (Matt. xxi. 13). Free access was 
afforded into this wide enclosure by gates” on each of the four sides 
one of which on the east was called the Royal Gate, and was per- 
haps identical with the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ of Sacred History,* while 
another on the west was connected with the crowded streets of 
Mount Zion by a bridge over the intervening valley.* 

Nearer (as we have seen) to the north-western corner than the 
centre of the square, arose that series of enclosed terraces on the 
summit of which was the sanctuary. These more sacred limits were 
fenced off by a low balustrade of stone, with columns at intervals, 
on which inscriptions in Greek and Latin warned all Gentiles 
against advancing beyond them on pain of death.° It was within 
this boundary that St. Paul was accused of having brought his 
Heathen companions. Besides this balustrade, a separation was 
formed by a flight of fourteen steps leading up to the first platform,° 
which in its western portion was a narrow terrace of fifteen feet wide 
round the walls of the innermost sanctuary,—while the eastern por- 
tion expanded into a second court, called the Court of the Women.* 
By this term we are not to understand that it was exclusively 
devoted to that sex, but that no women were allowed to advance 
beyond it. This court seems to have contained the treasury * (Mark 


tervals, inscribed with Greek characters 


1 See Joseph. Ant. xx. 9. 7. 

° The statements of Josephus and 
Middoth with regard to the gates into 
the Outer Court are absolutely irre- 
concilable. 

3 'The 
above. 

4 The supposed remains of this bridge, 
with some of the different theories 
respecting them, have been alluded to 
before. See p. 22, and the engraving. 

2 Joseph. War, v. 5. 2. In the An- 
tiquities (xv. 11.7) he does not say that 
the inscription was in different lan- 
guages, but he adds that it announced 
death as the penalty of transgression. 
A similar statement occurs in Philo. 

This fence is mentioned again by Jo- 
sephus in a striking passage, where 
Titus says to the Jews, after a horrible 
scene of bloodshed within the sacred 
limits: ‘Was it not yourselves, ye 
wretches, who raised this fence before 
your sanctuary ? Was it not your- 
selves that set the pillars therein at in- 


Shushan Gate, mentioned 


and our characters, and forbidding any 
one to pass the boundary? And was 
it not we that allowed you to kill any 
one so transgressing, though he were a 
Roman?’ War, vi. 2.4. From this it 
appears that the Jews had full per- 
mission from the Romans to kill even 
a Roman, if he went beyond the boun- 
dary. These inscriptions have been 
alluded to before in this work, p. 3. 

6 With this platform begins what is 
called ‘the second ‘epdv’ by Josephus. 
For the fourteen steps see War, v. 5. 2. 
In Middoth the steps are twelve. Leav- 
ing aside the discordance as to num- 
bers, we may remark that we are left 
in doubt as to whether the balustrade 
was above or below the steps. Mr. 
Thrupp places the steps within the 
barrier, p. 328. 

7 War, v.5.2. See Ant. xv. Naat 

8 In Joseph. War, v. 5. 2, we find 
‘Tyeasuries’ in the plural. Compare 
vi. . 2. L’Empereur, who edited the 
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xii. 41, Luke xxi. 1) and various chambers, of which that at the 
south-eastern corner should be mentioned here, for there the Naza- 


rites performed their vows;! and the whole court was surrounded ~ 


by a wall of its own, with gates on each side,—the easternmost of 
which was of Corinthian brass, with folding-doors and strong bolts 
and bars, requiring the force of twenty men to close them for the 
night.? We conceive that it was the closing of these doors by the 
Levites, which is so pointedly mentioned by St. Luke (Acts xxi. 
30); and we must suppose that St. Paul had been first seized 
within them, and was then dragged down the flight of steps into the 
Outer Court. . ‘ 

The interest, then, of this particular moment is to be associated 
with the eastern entrance of the Inner from the Outer Temple. But 
to complete our description, we must now cross the Court of the 
Women to its western gate. The Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies were still within and above the spaces we have mentioned. 
Two courts yet intervened between the court last described and the 
Holy House itself. The first was the Court of Israel, the ascent to 
which was by a flight of fifteen semicircular steps ;* the second, the 
Court of the Priests, separated from the former by a low balustrade.* 
Where these spaces bordered on each other, to the south, was the 
hall Gazith,°’ the meeting-place of- the Sanhedrin, partly in one 
court and partly in the other. A little further towards the north 
were all those arrangements which we are hardly able to associate 
with the thoughts of worship, but which daily reiterated in the sight 
of the Israelites that awful truth that ‘without shedding of blood 
there is no remission,’ —the rings at which the victims were slaugh- 
tered,—the beams and hooks from which they were suspended when 
dead,—and the marble tables at which the entrails were washed :°— 
here, above all, was the Altar, the very place of which has been 
plausibly identified by the bore in the sacred rock of the Moslems, 
which appears to correspond exactly with the description given in 
the Mischna of the drain and cesspool which communicated with 
the sewer that ran. off into the Kedron.* 


tract Middoth, places the treasury, or 
treasuries, in the wall of the Court of 
the Women, but facing the Outer Court. 

1 Middoth. 

2 We can hardly doubt that. this is 
the gate mentioned by Josephus, War, 
vi. 5. 3. ‘The Eastern gate, made of 
brass, and very strong, shut at night- 
fall with difficulty by twenty men.’ 
And this, we think, must be identical 
with that of War, v. 8.3: ‘One gate 
outside the Temple, made of Corinthian 
brass.’ This again is determined to be 
the gate by which the Court of the 
Women was entered from the east, by 
Ant. xv. 11. Such is the position as- 
signed to the gate of Corinthian brass 
by L’Empereur and Winer. Others 
(Lightfoot, De Wette, Williams) make 
it the western gate of the Court of the 
Women. 


* War, v. 5. 3, also Middoth. 

4 The information which Josephus 
gives concerning these two courts (or 
rather two parts of one court) is scanty. 
Under the Court of Israel were rooms 
for the musical instruments of the 
priests. Widdoth. 

5 Middoth. Reference has been 
made before to this hall, in the nar- 
rative of Stephen’s trial. p. 58, n, 3. 
See below, p. 590. Rabbinical authori- 


ties say that the boundary line of Judah . 


and Benjamin passed between Gazith 
and the Holy Place. 

§ Middoth. The position of these 
rings, &c., was on the north side of 
the altar of burnt offering,—to which 
the ascent was by a gradual slope on 
the south side. 

7 This is the view of Prof. Willis. 
See Williams’ Memoir, p. 95. But it 
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The House itself remains to be described. It was divided into 
three parts, the Vestibule, the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies. 
From the Altar and the Court of the Priests to the Vestibule was 
another flight of twelve steps, the last of the successive approaches 
by which the Temple was ascended from the east. The Vestibule 
was wider! than the rest of the House: its front was adorned with 
a golden vine of colossal proportions :* and it was separated by a 
richly-embroidered curtain or veil from the Holy Place, which con- 
tained the Table of Shew-bread, the Candlestick, and the Altar of 
Incense. After this was the ‘second veil’ (Heb. ix. 3), closing the 
access to the innermost shrine, which in the days of the Tabernacle 
had contained the golden censer and the ark of the covenant, but 
which in Herod’s Temple was entirely empty, though still regarded 
as the ‘Holiest of All.’ (Ib.) The interior height of the Holy Place 
and the Holy of Holies was comparatively small: but above them 
and on each side were chambers so arranged that the general ex- 
terior effect was that of a clerestory® rising above aisles: and the 
whole was surmounted with gilded spikes,‘ to prevent the birds from 
settling on the sacred roof. 

Such is a bare outline of the general plan of the Jewish Temple. 
Such was the arrangement of its parts, which could be traced as in 
a map, by those who looked down from the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, as the modern traveller looks now from the same place upon 
the mosque of Omar and its surrounding court. As seen from this 
eminence,—when the gilded front of the vestibule flashed back the 
rays of the sun, and all the courts glittered (to use the comparison 
of Josephus) with the whiteness of snow—while the column of 
smoke rose over all, as a perpetual token of acceptable sacrifice,— 
and worshippers were closely crowded on the eastern steps and 
terraces in front of the Holy House, and Pilgrims from all countries 
under heaven were moving through the Outer Court and flocking to 
the same point from all streets in the city,—the Temple at the time 
of a festival must have been a proud spectacle to the religious Jew. 
Té must have been with sad and incredulous wonder that the four 
Disciples heard from Him who wept over Jerusalem, that all this 
magnificence was presently to pass away.’ None but a Jew can 
understand the passionate enthusiasm inspired by the recollections 
and the glorious appearance of the national Sanctuary. And none 


War, v. 5. 4. 


cannot be regarded as absolutely cer- 
tain. Mr. Thrupp (p. 317) objects 
that it is difficult to understand how 
so elevated a rock can be identical 
with the threshing floor of Araunah, 
which must have been levelled. He 
thinks the perforation was the secret 
passage made by Herod from Antonia, 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 11.7. The only au- 
thentic account of the ‘Rock of the 
Sakrah’ is that of Mr. Catherwood, 
given in Bartlett’s Walks about Jeru- 
salem. See Stanley’s Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 177. 

1 Josephus says that there were 
shoulders on each side. 


2 Ant. xv. 11, 3. 
Compare Middoth: ‘ Vitis aurea ex- 
pandebatur super portam templi;’ also 
Tacitus: ‘Vitis aurea templo reperta.’ 
Hist. v. 5. 

3 Williams, p. 97. 

4 War, v. 5. 6. Lightfoot (ch. xi.) 
thinks that the roof had pinnacles, ‘as 
King’s Colledge Chappelle in Cam- 
bridge is decked in like manner, to its 
great beauty:’ and he adds that the 
roof was not flat, but rising in the 
middle, ‘as King’s Colledge Chapelle 
may be herein a parallel also.’ 

5 Matt. xxiv. 2, 3; Mark xiii. 2, 3: 
Luke xxi. 6. 
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but a Jew can understand the bitter grief and deep hatred which 
grew out of the degradation in which his nation was sunk at that 
particular time. 
an alien power. The Sanctuary was all but trodden under foot by 
the Gentiles. The very worship was conducted under the surveil- 
lance of Roman soldiers. We cannot conclude this account of the 
Temple without describing the fortress which was contiguous, and 
almost a part of it. 

If we were to remount to the earlier history of the Temple, we 
might perhaps identify the tower of Antonia with the ‘ palace’ of 
which we read in the book of Nehemiah (ii. 8, vii. 2). It was 
certainly the building which the Asmonean princes erected for their 
own residence under the name of Baris.! Afterwards rebuilt with 
greater strength and splendour by the first Herod, it was named by 
him, after his Romanising fashion, in honour of Mark Antony.? Its 
situation is most distinctly marked out by Josephus, who tells us 
that it was at the north-western® corner of the Temple-area, with 
the cloisters of which it communicated by means of staircases (Acts 
xxi. 35, 40).* It is difficult, however, to define the exact extent of 
ground which it covered in its renewed form during the time of the 
Herods. There is good reason for believing that it extended along 
the whole northern side of the great Temple court, from the north- 
western corner where it abutted on the city, to the north-eastern 
where it was suddenly stopped by the precipice which fronted the 
valley: and that the tank, which is now popularly called the Pool 
of Bethesda, was part of the fosse which protected it on the north.* 
Though the ground on which the tower of Antonia stood was lower 
than that of the Temple itself, yet it was raised to such a height, 
that at least the south-eastern of its four turrets* commanded a view 
of all that went on within the Temple, and thus both in position and 
in elevation it was in ancient Jerusalem what the Turkish governor’s 
house is now,—whence the best view is obtained over the enclosure 
of the mosque of Omar. But this is an inadequate comparison. If 
we wish to realise the influence of this fortress in reference to po- 
litical and religious interests, we must turn rather to that which is 
the most humiliating spectacle in Christendom, the presence of the 
Turkish troops at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where they 
are stationed to control the fury of the Greeks and Latins at the 
most solemn festival of the Christian year. Such was the office of 
the Roman troops that were quartered at the Jewish festivals in the 


This ancient glory was now under the shadow of 


1 Joseph. Ant. xv. 11. 4. 

2 Josephus says of it:—‘It was of 
old called Baris, but afterwards named 
Antonia during the time of Antony’s 
ascendency, just as Sebaste and Agrip- 
pias gained their later names from Se- 
ba-tus [Augustus] and Agrippa.’ Har, 
1,5. 4. See pp. 22, 28. 

3 Compare War, v. 5. 8, with Ant. 
xy. ll. 4, and War, i. 6. 4; i. 21.1; 
also v. 4. 2. 

4 See p. 583, n. 1, for the clear de- 
scription which Josephus gives of this 
communication between the fortress and 


the cloisters. 

® This view is ably advocated by Dr. 
Robinson, in his account of Antonia 
(Res. 1. pp. 431-436), and as Mr. 
Williams remarks (Memoir, p. 100), 
this reservoir (the fatty. may 
still be the Bethesda of the ospel. 
See a confirmation of Dr. Robinson’s 
hypothesis, from the observations of 
Mr. Walcott, Bib. Sac. 1. p. 29. 

® Tt had four smaller towers rising 
from its angles, like the Tower of 
London, save that that on the §.E. was 
higher than the others. War, v. 5:8. 


‘3 
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fortress of Antonia.! Within its walls there were barracks for at 
least a thousand soldiers.2, Not that we are to suppose that all the 
garrison in Jerusalem was always posted there. It is probable that 
the usual quarters of the ‘whole cohort’ (Matt. xxvii. 27), or the 
greater part of it, were towards the western quarter of the city, in 
that ‘pretorium’ (John xviii. 28) or official residence * where J ESUS 
was mocked by the soldiers, and on the tesselated pavement * in 
front of which Pilate sat, and condemned the Saviour of the world. 
But at the time of the greater festivals, when a vast concourse of 
people, full of religious fanaticism and embittered by hatred of 
their rulers, flocked into the Temple courts, it was found necessary 
to order a strong military force into Antonia, and to keep them 
under arms, so that they might act immediately and promptly in 
the case of any outbreak. 

A striking illustration of the connection between the Fortress and 
the Temple is afforded by the history of the quarrels which arose 
in reference to the pontifical vestments. These robes were kept in 
Antonia during the time of Herod the Great. When he died, 
they came under the superintendence of the Roman Procurator. 
Agrippa I., during his short reign, exercised the right which had 
belonged to his grandfather. At his death the command that the 
Procurator Cuspius Fadus should take the vestments under his 
care raised a ferment among the whole Jewish people ; and they 
were only kept from an outbreak by the presence of an over- 
whelming force under Longinus, the Governor of Syria. An 
embassy to Rome, with the aid of the younger Agrippa, who was 
then at the imperial court, obtained the desired relaxation : and 
the letter is still extant in which Claudius assigned to Herod, King 
of Chalcis, the privilege which had belonged to his brother.° But 
under the succeeding Procurators, the relation between the fortress 
Antonia and the religious ceremonies in the Temple became more 
significant and ominous. The hatred between the embittered Jews 
and those soldiers who were soon to take part in their destruction, 
grew deeper and more implacable. Under Ventidius Cumanus,® a 
frightful loss of life had taken place on one occasion at the pass- 


1 «Where it joined the two colonnades 
of the Temple, it had passages leading 
down to them both, through which the 
guard (for a Roman legion was always 
quartered in the fort) went down, so as 
to take various positions along the co- 
lonnades, in arms, at festivals watching 
the people, lest any insurrectionary 
movement should arise.’ War. v. 5.8. 
[The word réyua seems to be loosely 
used in Josephus and elsewhere. See 
1 Cor. xv. 23. ] 

2 See below, p. 594, note on omeipa. 

3 This Pretorium seems to have 
been the old palace of Herod, con- 
nected with the tower called Hippicus, 
which is identified by existing remains. 
It was on the western side of the city, 
and is one of our fixed points in tracing 
the course of the ancient walls. 


4 He took his seat on a tribunal at a 
place called ‘the Pavement,’ and in 
Hebrew, ‘Gabbatha.’ John babe lla). 
Something has been said before (p. 328, 
n. 1) on the Bjya or tribunal as the 
symbol of Roman power in the pro- 
vinces. 

5 Joseph. Ant. xx. 1. 2. The letter 
is quoted in the fifteenth chapter of 
Mr. Lewin’s work on the Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, a chapter which 
contains much miscellaneous informa- 
tion concerning Jerusalem and the Jews 
at this time. 

6 Tiberius Alexander, a renegade 
Jew, intervened between Fadus and 
Cumanus. We shall recur to the series 
of Procurators in the beginning of the 
next chapter. 
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over, in consequence of an insult perpetrated by one of the 
military.1. When Felix succeeded him, assassination became fre-_ 


quent in Jerusalem : the high priest Jonathan was murdered, like 
Becket, in the Temple itself, with the connivance ot the Procurator : 
and at the very moment of which we write, both the soldiers and 
the populace were in great excitement In consequence of the recent 
‘uproar’ caused by an Egyptian impostor (Acts xxi. 38), who had 
led out a vast number of fanatic followers ‘ into the wilderness’ to 
be slain or captured by the troops of Felix.* : 

This imperfect description of the Temple-area and of the relations 
subsisting between it and the contiguous fortress, is sufficient to 
set the scene before us, on which the events we are now to relate 
occurred in rapid succession. We left St. Paul at the moment when 
the Levites had closed the gates, lest the Holy Place should be 
polluted by murder,—and when the infuriated mob were violently 
beating the Apostle, with the full intention of putting him to 
death. The beginning and rapid progress of the commotion must 
have been seen by the sentries on the cloisters and the tower; and 
news was sent up* immediately to Claudius Lysias, the comman- 
dant of the garrison, that ‘ all Jerusalem was in an uproar’ (ver. 31). 
The spark had fallen on materials the most inflammable, and not a 
moment was to be lost, if a conflagration was to be averted. 
Lysias himself rushed down instantly, with some of his subordinate 
officers and a strong body of men,° into the Temple court. At the 
sight of the flashing arms and disciplined movements of the Imperial 
soldiers, the Jewish mob desisted from their murdeyous violence. 
‘They left off beating of Paul.’ They had for a moment forgotten 
that the eyes of the sentries were upon them : but this sudden in- 
vasion by their hated and dreaded tyrants reminded them that 
they were ‘in danger to be called in question for that day’s uproar.’ 
{Acts xix. 40.) 

Claudius Lysias proceeded with the soldiers promptly and directly 
to St. Paul,® whom he perceived to be the central object of all the 
excitement in the Temple court: and in the first place he ordered 
him to be chained by each hand to a soldier :? for he suspected that 
he might be the Egyptian rebel,® who had himself baffled the pur- 
suit of the Roman force, though his followers were dispersed. This 
being done, he proceeded to question the bystanders, who were 
watching this summary proceeding, half in disappointed rage at the 
loss of their victim, and half in satisfaction that they saw him at 
least in captivity. But ‘when Lysias demanded who he was and 
what he had done, some cried one thing, and some another, among 


1 Joseph. Ant. xx. 5. 2. War, ii. 
12. 1. In this narrative the tower of 
Antonia and its guards are particularly 


below. 


° ver. 32. If the word (chiliarch) 
translated ‘chief captain,’ is to be 


mentioned. 

2 War, ii. 18. 8. 

3 The passages in Josephus, which 
relate to this Egyptian, are Ant. xx. 
8.6. War, ii. 13. 5. 

* Literally ‘came ap,’ ver.31. Com- 
nare this with ‘ran down, in the next 
verse, and the ‘stairs,’ mentioned 


understood literally of the commander 
of 1000 men, the full complement of 
centurions in the castle would be ten. 

® «Then the chief captain drew near, 

7 «Two chains.’ So St. Peter was 
bound. Acts xii. 

8 This is evident from his question 
below, ver. 38, 


| 
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the multitude’ (vv. 33, 34); and when he found that he could obtain 
no certain information in consequence of the tumult, he gave 
orders that the prisoner should be conveyed into the barracks 
within the fortress.! The multitude pressed and crowded on the 
soldiers, as they proceeded to execute this order: so that the 
Apostle was actually ‘carried up’ the staircase, in consequence of 
the violent pressure from below.” And meanwhile deafening shouts 
arose from the stairs and from the court,—the same shouts which, 
nearly thirty years before, surrounded the pretorium of Pilate,3— 
‘ Away with him, away with him.’ 

At this moment,* the Apostle, with the utmost presence of mind, 
turned to the commanding officer who was near him,—and, ad- 
dressing him in Greek, said respectfully, ‘May I speak with thee ?’ 
Claudius Lysias was startled when he found himself addressed by 
his prisoner in Greek, and asked him whether he was then mistaken 
in supposing he was the Egyptian ringleader of the late rebellion. 
St. Paul replied calmly that he was no Egyptian, but a Jew ; anu 
he readily explained his knowledge of Greek, and at the same time 
asserted his claim to respectful treatment,* by saying that he was a 
native of ‘ Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city :’ and he pro- 
ceeded to request that he might be allowed to address the people. 
The request was a bold one; and we are almost surprised that 
Lysias should have granted it: but there seems to have been some- 
thing in St. Paul’s aspect and manner, which from the first gained 
an influence over the mind of the Roman officer : and his consent 
was not refused. And now the whole scene was changed in a 
moment. St. Paul stood upon the stairs and turned to the people, 
and made a motion with the hand,® as about to addressthem. And 
they too felt the influence of his presence. Tranquillity came on 
the sea of heads below : there was ‘a great silence :’ and he began, 
saying, 

= - Brethren and Fathers,’ hear me, and let me now 


' defend myself before you. 


The language which he spoke was Hebrew.® Had he spoken in 
Greek, the majority of those who heard him would have understood 
his words : but the sound of the holy tongue in that holy place fell 
like a calm on the troubled waters. The silence became universal 


1 The word used here, ver. 84, and be- 
low, xxii. 24, xxiii. 16, denotes not 
‘the castle,’ but soldiers’? ‘barracks 
within it. It is the word used of the 
camp of the Israelites in the Wilder- 
ness. (LXX.) 

2 ver. 35. 

3 Compare Luke xxiii. 18, John xix. 


4 «When he was on the point of being 
led in,’ ver. 37. 

5 We need not repeat all that has 
been said before concerning the im- 
portance of Tarsus. See pp. 18, 40-48, 
87, 88, 196, 197. a 

6 yer, 40, Compare xiii. 16, xxvi. J, 


BR 


also xx. 34. 

7 To account for this peculiar mode 
of address, we must suppose that mixed 
with the crowd were men of venerable 
age and dignity, perhaps members of 
the Sanhedrin, ancient Scribes and 
Doctors of the Law, who were stirring 
up the people against the heretic. The 
phrase generally translated in ASV. 
‘Men and brethren, literally, ‘ Men 
who are my brethren, may be equally 
translated, ‘ Brethren.’ “isle 

8 That is, it was the Hebraic dialect 
popularly spoken in Juda, which we 
now call Syro-Chaldaic. 
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and breathless ; and the Apostle proceeded to address his country- 
men as follows :— e 

I am myself! an Israelite, born indeed at Tarsus, in 
Cilicia, yet brought up in this city, and taught at the 
feet of Gamaliel, in the strictest doctrine of the law 
of our fathers; and was zealous? in the cause of 
God, as ye all are this day. And I persecuted this sect 4 
unto the death, binding with chains and casting into 
prison both men and women. And of this the High 5 
Priest is my witness, and all the? Sanhedrin ; from 
whom, moreover, I received letters to the brethren,* 
and went® to Damascus, to bring those also who 
were there to Jerusalem, in chains, that they night 
be punished. 

But it came to pass that as I journeyed, when Ié 
drew nigh to Damascus, about mid-day, suddenly 
there shone from heaven a great light round about 
me. And I fell to the ground, and heard a yoice7 
saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thow me? 
And I answered, Who art thou, Lord? and He saids 
unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou persecu- 
test. And the men who were with me saw the light, 9 
and were terrified ;7 but they heard not the voice of 
And I said, What shall I10 


education. 


His persecu- 
tion of the 
Christians. 


Alls conver- 
sion. 


Him that spake unto me. 


do, Lord? And the Lord said unto me, Arise and go 
into Damascus, and there thou shalt be told of all 
things which are appointed for thee to do. 


His blindness, 


And when I could not see, from the brightness of 11 


furerendbap- that heht, my companions led me by the hand, and 
so I entered into Damascus. And a certain Ananias, 12 
a devout® man according to the law, well reported of 
by all the Jews who dwelt there, came and stood be- 
side me, and said to me, Brother Saul, receive thy 18 
sight; and in that instant I received my sight® and 


! The pronoun is emphatic. 

2 See the note on Gal. i. 14. 

3 The Presbytery. Compare Luke 
xxii.66. The high priest here appealed 
to was the person who held that. office 
at the time of St. Paul’s conversion, 
probably Theophilus, who was high 
priest in 37 and 38 A.D. 

4 i.e, the Jews resident at Damascus. 

5 Literally, J was on my road (im- 
perf.). 

6 Literally, Jesus the Nazarene. Saul 
Was going to cast the Mazarenes (so 
the Christians were called, see Acts 
xxiy. 5) into chains and dungeons 
when he was stopped by the Lora, an- 


nouncing Himself from heaven to be 
Jesus the Nazarene. 

7 The clause ‘and were terrified’ is 
omitted in some of the best MSS, 

8 The corresponding Greek word is 
omitted in some of the best MSS. (and 
altered in others), probably because 
the copyists were perplexed at finding 
it not here used in its usual technical 
sense of a Jewish Proselyte. 

®° The verb here has the double 
meaning of to recover sight and to look 
up; in the former of which it is used 
in the accounts of blind men healed in 
the gospels. Here the A. V. translates 
the same verb by two different words. 


r 


Xx1.] 
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‘Mlooked upon him. And he said, The God of our 
Fathers hath ordained thee to know His will, and-to 


127 


19 they will not receive thy testimony concerning me. And 


20 Lievers in Thee. 


behold the Just One, and to hear the voice of His mouth. 
15 For thou shalt be His witness to all the world} of what 
16 thow hast seen and heard. And now, why dost thou 
delay? Arise and be baptized? and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of Jesus.3 
And it came to pass, after I had returned to Jeru- His return to 


salem, and while I was praying in the Temple, that” 


erusalem. 


I was in a trance, and saw Him saying unto me, 
18 Make haste and go forth quickly from Jerusalem ; for He is com- 


[ said,* Lord, they themselves know that I continually 


manded in a 
vision to go to 
h 5 the Gentiles. 


imprisoned and scourged in every synagogue the be- 


And when the blood of thy martyr® 


Stephen was shed, I myself also was standing by and 
consenting gladly* to his death,’ and keeping the rat- 


ment of them who slew him. 


And He gaid unto 


21me, Depart; for I will send thee far hence unto the 


Gentiles. 


_ At these words St. Paul’s address to his countrymen was suddenly 
interrupted. Upto this point he had riveted their attention.? They 
listened, while he spoke to them of his early life, his persecution 


of the Church, his mission to Damascus. 


Many were present who 


could testify, on their own evidence, to the truth of what he said. 
Even when he told them of his miraculous conversion, his interview 
with Ananias, and his vision in the Temple, they listened still. 
With admirable judgment he deferred till the last all mention of 
the Gentiles.!° He spoke of Ananias as a ‘devout man according 


1 The meaning rather stronger than 
‘all men.’ 

2 Literally, cause thyself to be bap- 
tized (mid.). With the following com- 
pare 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

3 The best MSS. read ‘His name,’ 
and not ‘the Lord’s name.’ The re- 
ference is to the confession of faith in 
Jesus, which preceded baptism. 

4 St. Paul expected at first that the 
Jews at Jerusalem (the members of 
his own party) would listen to him 
readily, because they could not be more 
violent against the Nazarenes than they 
knew him to have been: and he there- 
fore thought that they must feel that 
nothing short of irresistible truth could 
have made him join the sect which he 
had hated. 

5 Literally, Z was imprisoning, I kept 
on imprisoning. 

6 This word (literally Witness) had 
not yet acquired its technical sense, 


but here it may be translated Martyr, 
because the mode in which Stephen bore 
testimony was by his death. 

7 Compare Rom. i. 32, 

8 ¢To his death,’ though omitted in 
the best MSS., is implied in the sense. 

9 The verb for listening is in the im- 
perfect, that for the outbreak is in the 
aorist. See the remarks on Stephen’s 
speech, pp. 59, 60. 

10 As an illustration of St. Paul’s 
wisdom, it is instructive to observe that 
in xxvi. 17 it is distinctly said that 
Jesus Himself announced from heaven 
Paul’s mission to the Gentiles; and 
that in ix. 15 the same announcement 
is made to Ananias,—whereas in the 
address to the Jews this is kept out of 
view for the moment, and reserved till 
after the vision in the Temple is men- 
tioned. And again we should observe 
that while in ix. 10, Ananias is spoken 
of as a Christian (see 18), here he is 


° ie 
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to the law’ (ver. 12), as one ‘well reported of by all the Jews’ (ib.), as 
one who addressed him in the name of ‘the God of their Fathers’ 
ver. 14). 
Goi ee energy of his former persecution, as a proof that his coun- 
trymen must surely be convinced by his conversion : and when he 
alluded to the death of Stephen, and the part which he had taken 
himself in that cruel martyrdom (ver. 20), all the associations of the 
place where they stood? must (we should have thought) have 
brought the memory of that scene with pathetic force before their 
minds. But when his mission to the Gentiles was announced,— 
though the words quoted were the words of Jehovah spoken in the 
Temple itself, even as the Lord had once spoken to Samuel,*—one 
outburst of frantic indignation rose from the Temple-area and 
silenced the speaker on the stairs. Their national pride bore down 
every argument which could influence their reason or their reverence. 
They could not bear the thought of uncircumcised Heathens being 
made’ equal to the sons of Abraham. They cried out that such a 
wretch ought not to pollute the earth with his presence—that it was 
a shame to have preserved his life:* and in their rage and impa- 
tience they tossed off their outer garments (as on that other occasion, 
when the garments were laid at the feet of Saul himself*), and 
threw up dust into the air with frantic violence.° This commotion 
threw Lysias into new perplexity. He had not been able to under- 
stand the Apostle’s Hebrew speech : and, when he saw its results, 
he concluded that his prisoner must be guilty of some enormous 
crime. He ordered him therefore to be taken immediately from 
the stairs into the barracks;*° and to be examined by torture,’ in 
order to elicit a confession of his guilt. Whatever instruments were 
necessary for this kind of scrutiny would be in readiness within a 
Roman fortress: and before long the body* of the Apostle was 
‘streched out,’ like that of a common malefactor, ‘to receive the 
lashes,’ with the officer standing by,°® to whom Lysias had entrusted 
the superintendence of this harsh examination. 


He showed how in his vision he had pleaded before that ~ 


described as a strict and pious Jew. He 
was, in fact, both the one and the other. 
But, for the purposes of persuasion, 
St. Paul lays stress here on the latter 
point. 

1 See above, p. 576, n. 2, 

2 1 Sam. iii. 

3 The correct reading appears to put 
the verb in the past. It will be re- 
membered that they were on the point 
of killing St. Paul, when Claudius Ly- 
sias rescued him, xxi, 31. 

4 Compare xxii. 23, with vil. 58. We 
need not, however, suppose that this 
tossing of the garments and throwing of 
dust was precisely symbolical of their 
desire to stone Paul. It denoted simply 
impatience and disgust. 

® “Sir John Chardin, as quoted by 
Harmer (Obs. iv. 203), says that it is 
common for the peasants in Persia, 
when they have a complaint to lay 


before their governors, to repair to 
them by hundreds, or a thousand, at 
once. They place themselves near the 
gate of the palace, where they suppose 
they are most likely to be seen and 
heard, and then set up a horrid outery, 
rend their garments, and throw dust 
into the air, at the same time demand- 
ing justice.’—Hackett. 

6 See above, pp. 584, 585. 

7 ver. 24. 

8 We take the phrase to mean ‘for 
the thongs,’ i.e. the straps of which the 
scourges were made. Others consider 
the words to denote the thongs or 
straps with which the offender was 
fastened to the post or pillar. In 
either case, the use of the article is 
explained. 

° We see this from ver, 25, ‘he said 
to the centurion, who stood by.’ Clau- 
dius Lysias himself was not on the spot 


. 


v 
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Thus St. Paul was on the verge of adding another suffering and 
disgrace to that long catalogue of afflictions, which he had enume- 
rated in the last letter he wrote to Corinth, before his recent visit 
to that city (2 Cor. xi. 23-25). Five times scourged by the Jews, 
once beaten with rods at Philippi, and twice on other unknown 
occasions, he had indeed been ‘in stripes above measure.’ And 
now he was ina Roman barrack, amongrude soldiers, with a similar 
indignity‘ in prospect ; when he rescued himself, and at the same 
time gained a vantage-ground for the Gospel, by that appeal to his 
rights as a Roman citizen, under which he had before sheltered his 
sacred cause at Philippi.* He said these few words to the centurion 
who stood by. ‘Is it lawful to torture one who is a Roman citizen 
and uncondemned ?’?_ The magic of the Roman law produced its 
effect ina moment. The centurion immediately reported the words 
to his commanding-officer, and said significantly, ‘Take heed what 
thou doest: for this man is a Roman citizen.’ Lysias was both 
astonished and alarmed. He knew full well that no man would 
dare to assume the right of citizenship, if it did not really belong to 
him ;:* and he hastened in person to his prisoner. A hurried dia- 
logue took place, from which it appeared, not only that St. Paul was 
indeed a Roman citizen, but that he held this privilege under cir- 
cumstances far more honourable than his interrogator : for while 
Claudius Lysias had purchased‘ the right for ‘a great sum,’ Paul® 
‘was free-born.’ Orders were instantly given ® for the removal of 
the instruments of torture : and those who had been about to con- 
duct the examination retired. Lysias was compelled to keep the 
Apostle still in custody ; for he was ignorant of the nature of his 
ofience : and indeed this was evidently the only sure method of 
saving him from destruction by the Jews. But the Roman officer 
was full of alarm: for in his treatment of the prisoner’ he had 
already been guilty of a flagrant violation of the law. 

On the following day® the commandant of the garrison adopted a 
milder method of ascertaining the nature of his prisoner’s offence. 


(see ver. 26), but had handed over the 
Apostle to a centurion who ‘stood by,’ 
as in the case of a military flogging 
with us. 

! We must distinguish between the 
scourging here (24, 25) and the beating 
with rods (Acts xvi. 22; 2 Cor. xi. 
25). In the present instance the ob- 
ject was not punishment, but examina- 
tion. 

2 See p. 239. t 

3 Such pretensions were liable to 
capital punishment. 

4 We learn from Dio Cassius, that 
the civitas of Rome was, in the early 
part of the reign of Claudius, sold at 
a high rate and afterwards for a mere 
trifle. 

5 Jt is unnecessary to repeat here 
what has been said concerning the citi- 
zenship of Panl and his father. See 


pp. 38, 39. For the laws relating to the 
privileges of citizens, see again p. 239. 

6 This is not expressed, but it is im- 
plied by what follows. ‘Immediately 
they went away,’ &e. 

7 Lysias was afraid, because he had 
so ‘bound’ the Apostle, as he could 
not have ventured to do, had he known 
he was a Roman citizen. It seems, 
that in any case it would have been 
illegal to have had immediate recourse 
to torture. Certainly it was contrary 
to the Roman law to put any Roman 
citizen to the torture, either by scourg- 
ing or in any other way. Under the 
Imperial regime, however, so early as 
the time of Tiberius, this rule was vio- 
lated; and torture was applied to citi- 
zens of the highest rank, more and more 
freely. 

8 ver. 30, 
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He summoned a meeting of the Jewish Sanhedrin with the high 
priests, and brought St. Paul down from the fortress and set him 


before them,—doubtless taking due precautions to prevent the con- — 


sequences which might result from a sudden attack upon his safety. 
Only a narrow space of the Great Temple Court intervened" be- 
tween the steps which led down from the tower Antonia, and those 
which led up to the hall Gazith, the Sanhedrin’s accustomed place 
of meeting. If that hall was used on this occasion, no Heathen 
soldiers would be allowed to enter it: for it was within the balus- 
trade which separated the sanctuary from the Court. But the fear 
of pollution would keep the Apostle’s life in safety within that en- 
closure. There is good reason for believing that the Sanhedrin met 
at that period in a place less sacred,* to which the soldiers would be 
admitted ; but this is a question into which we need not enter. 
Wherever the council sat, we are suddenly transferred from the 
interior of a Roman barrack to a scene entirely Jewish. 

Paul was now in presence of that council, before which, when he 
was himself a member of it, Stephen had been judged. That mo- 
ment could hardly be forgotten by him: but he looked steadily at 
his inquisitors,? among whom he would recognise many who had 
been his fellow-pupils in the school of Gamaliel, and his associates 
in the persecution of the Christians. That unflinching look of 
conscious integrity offended them,—and his confident words — 
‘ Brethren,* I have always lived a conscientious® life before God, 
up to this very day,’—so enraged the high priest, that he com- 
manded those who stood near to strike him on the mouth. This 
brutal insult roused the Apostle’s feelings, and he exclaimed, ‘God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall :* sittest thou to judge me accord- 
ing to the law, and then in defiance of the law dost thou command 
me to be struck?’ If we consider these words as an outburst of 
natural indignation, we cannot severely blame them, when we re- 
member St. Paul’s temperament,’ and how they were provoked. If 
we regard them as a prophetic denunciation, they were terribly ful- 
filled, when this hypocritical president of the Sanhedrin was mur- 
dered by the assassins in the Jewish war.* In whatever light we 
view them now, those who were present in the Sanhedrin treated 
them as profane and rebellious. ‘Revilest thou God’s high priest?’ 
was the indignant exclamation of the bystanders. And then Paul 
recovered himself, and said, with Christian meekness and forbear- 
ance, that he did not consider® that Ananias was high priest; other- 


1 See above. 

2 See p. 58. 

3 Acts xxiii. 1, See p. 119, n. 6. 

4 It should be observed that, both 
here and below (vv. 5, 6) he addresses 
the Sanhedrin as equals,—! Brethren,’ 
—whereas in xxii. 1 he says ‘ Brethren 
and Fathers. 

5 This assertion of habitual consci- 
entiousness is peculiarly characteristic 
of St. Paul. See 2 Tim, i. 3, where 
there is also a reference to his fore- 
fathers, as in ver. 6 below. Compare 
ch, XXyi, 


6 With ‘whited wall’ compare our 
Saviour’s comparison of hypocrites with 
‘whited sepulchres’ (Matt. xxiii. 27). 
Lightfoot goes so far here, as to say that 
the words themselves mean that Ananias 
had the semblance of the high priest’s 
office without the reality. 

7 See p. 41. 

8 He was killed by the Sicarii. 
seph. War, ii. 17. 9. 

® The use of this English word re- 
tains something of the ambiguity of the 
original. It is difficult to decide posi- 
tively on the meaning of the words, 


Jo- 
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wise he would not so have spoken, seeing that it is written in the 
Law,’ ‘Chou shalt not rebile the ruler of thy people.’ But the 
Apostle had seen enough to be convinced that there was no prospect 
before this tribunal of a fair inquiry and a just decision. He there- 
fore adroitly adopted a prompt measure for enlisting the sympathies 
of those who agreed with him in one doctrine, which, though held 
to be an open question in Judaism, was an essential truth in Chris- 
tianity.” He knew that both Pharisees and Sadducees were among 
his judges, and well aware that, however united they might be in 
the outward work of persecution, they were divided by an impass- 
able line in the deeper matters of religious faith, he cried out, 
‘Brethren, I am a Pharisee, and all my forefathers were Pharisees :° 
it is for the hope of a resurrection from the dead that I am to be 
judged this day.’ This exclamation produced an instantaneous 
effect on the assembly. It was the watchword which marshalled 
the opposing forces in antagonism to each other. The Pharisees 
felt a momentary hope that they might use their ancient partisan as 
anew weapon against their rivals ; and their hatred against the Sad- 
ducees was even greater than their hatred of Christianity. They were 
vehement in their vociferations ;° and their language was that which 
Gamaliel had used more calmly many years before® (and possibly 
the aged Rabban may have been present himself in this very assem- 
bly) :* ‘If this doctrine be of God, ye cannot destroy it: beware 
lest ye be found to be fighting against God.’ ‘ We find no fault in 
this man: what, if (as he says®) an angel or a spirit have indeed 


spoken to him, 


Some think that St, Paul meant to con- 
fess that he had been guilty of a want 
of due reflection,—others that he spoke 
ironically, as refusing to recognise aman 
like Ananias as high priest,—others 
have even thought that there was in 
the words an inspired reference to the 
abolition of the sacerdotal system of 
the Jews, and the sole priesthood of 
Christ. Another class of interpreters 
regard St. Paul as ignorant of the fact 
that Ananias was high priest, or argue 
that Ananias was not really installed 
in his office. And we know from Jose- 
phus, that there was the greatest irre- 
gularity in the appointments about this 
time. Lastly, it has been suggested 
p- 119, n.6), that the imperfection of 
St. Paul’s vision (supposed to be im- 
plied in xxiii. 1) was the cause of the 
mistake. 

1 Ex. xxii. 28. 

2 For these two sects, see the early 
part of Chap. II. 

3 ¢ Pharisees,’ not ‘Pharisee,’ is the 
reading best supported by MSS., and 
the plural is far more forcible. See 
pp. 27, 28. 

"4 ¢Phere arose a discussion, . . . and 
the multitude was divided, ver. 7. Com- 


The sentence was left incomplete or unheard 


pare ‘they strove,’ ver. 9. 

5 «There arose a great cry,’ ver. 9. 

6 Acts v. 39. 

7 It appears that he died about twa 
years after this time. See p. 48. We 
may refer here to the observations 
of Mr. Birks in the Hore Apostolice 
(No. xvi.) appended to his recent edition 
of the Hore Pauline, where he applies 
the jealousy and mutual antipathy of 
the Sadducees and Pharisees, to explain 
the conduct of Gamaliel at the former 
trial, and thus traces ‘an unobtrusive 
coincidence’ between this passage and 
the narrative in Acts v. ‘First, the 
leaders in the persecution were Saddu- 
cees (ver. 17). In the next place, it was 
a doctrinal offence which was charged 
upon them (ver. 28). Again, the answer 
of Peter, while an explicit testimony to 
the claims of Jesus, is an equally plain 
avowalof the doctrine of the resurrection 
(ver. 30). When Gamaliel interposes, 
it is noted that he was a Pharisee,’ &c. 
(ver. 34). 

8 There is probably a tacit reference 
to what St. Paul had said, in his speech 
on the stairs, concerning his vision in 
the Temple, 
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i e uproar.!' The judgment-hall became a scene of the most 
violent sontaaniset : ast ssreiatt yi Claudius Lysias received inform- 
ation of what was taking place, and fearing lest the Roman citizen, 
whom he was bound to protect, should be torn in pieces between 
those who sought to protect him, and those who thirsted for his 
destruction, he ordered the troops to go down instantly, and bring 
him back into the soldiers’ quarters within the fortress.” . 

So passed this morning of violent excitement. In the evening, 
when Paul was isolated both from Jewish enemies and Christian 
friends, and surrounded by the uncongenial sights and sounds of a 
soldiers’ barrack,—when the agitation of his mind subsided, and he 
was no longer strung up by the presence of his persecutors, or sup- 
ported by sympathising brethren,—can we wonder that his heart 
sank, and that he looked with dread on the vague future that was 
before him? Just then it was that he had one of those visions by 
night, which were sometimes vouchsafed to him, at critical seasons 
of his life, and in providential conformity with the circumstances in 
which he was placed. The last time when we were informed of such 
an event was when he was in the house of Aquila and Priscilla at 
Corinth, and when he was fortified against the intimidation of the 
Jews by the words, ‘ Fear not : for I am with thee.’ (Acts xviii. 9, 
10.) The next instance we shall have to relate is in the worst part 
of the storm at sea, between Fair Havens and Malta, when a 
similar assurance was given to him: ‘Fear not: thou must stand 
before Ceesar.’ (Ib. xxvii. 24.) On the present occasion events 
were not sufticiently matured for him to receive a prophetic intima- 
tion in this explicit form. He had, indeed, long looked forward to 
a visit to Rome: but the prospect now seemed further off than ever. 
And it was at this anxious time that he was miraculously comforted 
and strengthened by Him, who is ‘the confidence of all the ends of 
the earth, and of them that are afar off upon the sea; who by His 
strength setteth fast the mountains ; who stilleth the noise of the 
seas and the tumult of the people.’ In the visions of the night, the 
Lord Himself stood by him and said: ‘ Be of good cheer, Paul ; for 
as thou hast testified of me at Jerusalem, so must thou testify also 
at Rome.’ (Ib. xxiii. 11.) 

The contrast is great between the peaceful assurance thus secretly 
given to the faith of the Apostle in his place of imprisonment, and 
the active malignity of his enemies in the city, When it was day, 
more than forty of the Jews entered into a conspiracy to assassinate 
Paul:* and that they might fence round their crime with all the 
sanction of religion, they bound themselves by a curse, that they 
would eat and drink nothing till the deed was accomplished.* Thus 


1 There seems no doubt that the 
words ‘let us not fight against God,’ 
ought not to be in the text; and that 
there is an aposiopesis, either voluntary 
for the sake of emphasis, or compulsory 
because of the tumult. Perhaps the 
phrase ‘fighters against God,’ in Acts 
i 39, may have led to the interpola- 
lon. 


3 With the direct narrative, vv. 12 
-15, we should compare closely the 
Sacre, given by St. Paul’s nephew, vy. 
20, 21. 

4 So weare told by Josephus that ten 
Jews bound themselves by a solemn 
oath, to assassinate Herod, and that 
before their execution they maintained 
‘that their oath had been well and 
piously taken” Apt.xyv.8.3.4. Hackett 
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fortified by a dreadful oath, they came before the chief priests and 
members of the Sanhedrin,* and proposed the following plan, which 
seems to have been readily adopted. The Sanhedrists were to pre- 
sent themselves before Claudius Lysias, with the request that he 
would allow the prisoner to be brought once more before the Jewish 
Court, that they might enter into a further investigation :? and the 
assassins were to lie in wait, and murder the Apostle on his way 
down® from the fortress. The plea to be brought before Lysias was 
very plausible : and it is probable that, if he had received no fur- 
ther information, he would have acted on it : for he well knew that 
the proceedings of the Court had been suddenly interrupted the day 
before,* and he would be glad to have his perplexity removed by 
the results of a new inquiry.° The danger to which the Apostle 
was exposed was most imminent: and there has seldom been a more 
horrible example of crime masked under the show of religious zeal. 

The plot was ready:° and the next day’ it would have been 
carried into effect, when God was pleased to confound the schemes 
of the conspirators. The instrument of St. Paul’s safety was 
one of his own relations,*® the son of that sister whom we have 
before mentioned (p. 41) as the companion of his childhood at 
Tarsus. It is useless to attempt to draw that veil aside, which 
sereens the history of this relationship from our view: though the 
narrative seems to give us hints of domestic imtercourse at Jeru- 
salem,* of which, if 11 were permitted to us, we would gladly know 
more. Hnough is told to us to give a favourable impression, both of 
the affection and discretion of the Apostle’s nephew: nor is he the 
only person, the traits of whose character are visible in the artless 
simplicity of the narrative. The young man came into the barracks, 


quotes from Philo a formal justification 
of such assassinations of apostates. In 
illustration of the form of the oath, 
Lightfoot shows from the Talmud that 
those who were implicated in such an 
oath could obtain absolution. 

1 Most of the commentators are of 
opinion that only the Sadducean party 
is contemplated here, the Pharisees 
having espoused St. Paul’s cause. But 
it is far more natural to suppose that 
their enthusiasm in his behalf had 
been only momentary, and that the 
temporary schism had been healed in 
the common wish to destroy him. The 
Pharisees really hated him the most. 
It would seem, moreover, from xxiv, 15, 
that Pharisees appeared as accusers 
before Felix. 

2 Orrather ‘that he might enter,’ &e. 
Such seems the true reading. See the 
next note but two, 

3 ‘Bring down,’ ver. 15 and ver. 20. 
So ‘take down,’ ver. 10, and ‘bringing 
down,’ xxii. 30. The accurate use of 
these words should be compared with 
what is said by Josephus and by St, 
Luke himself of the stairs between the 


Temple and the fortress. They present 
us with an undesigned consistency in 
a matter of topography ; and they show 
that the writer was familiar with the 
place he is describing. 

4 See above. 

5 If the Sanhedrin were about to 
investigate (see ver. 15), it would be in 
order that Claudius Lysias might ob- 
tain more information: and it would 
be more natural for the young man to 
put the matter before him in this point 
of view. 

6 Observe the young man’s words, ver. 
21: ‘and now are they ready, looking 
for a promise from thee.’ 

7 ¢To-morrow,’ ver. 20. It is in the 
young man’s statement that this precise 
reference to time occurs. In yer, 15 the 
word appears to be an interpolation. 

8 vv. 16-22. 

9 Two questions easily asked, but not 
easily answered, suggest themselves— 
whether St. Paul’s sister and nephew 
resided at Jerusalem, and, if so, why 
he lodged not with them but with 
Mnason (above, p. 967). 
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and related what he knew of the conspiracy to his uncle ; to whom 
he seems to have had perfect liberty of access.'_ Paul, with his 


usual promptitude and prudence, called one of the centurions to— 


him, and requested him to take the youth® to the commandant, 
saying that he had a communication to make to him.* The officer 
complied at once, and took the young man with this message from 
‘the prisoner Paul,’ to Claudius Lysias; who—partly from the in- 
terest he felt in the prisoner, and partly, we need not doubt, from 
the natural justice and benevolence of his disposition—received 
the stranger kindly, ‘took him by the hand, and led him aside, and 
asked him in private’ to tell him what he had to say. The young 
man related the story of the conspiracy in full detail, and with much 
feeling. Lysias listened to his statement and earnest entreaties ; * 
then, with a soldier’s promptitude, and yet with the caution of one 
who felt the difficulty of the situation, he decided at once on what 
he would do, but without communicating the plan to his informant. 
He simply dismissed him, with a significant admonition,—‘ Be care- 
ful that thou tell no man that thou hast laid this information before 
me.’ 

When the young man was gone, Claudius Lysias summoned one 
or two of his subordinate officers,> and ordered them to have in 
readiness two hundred of the legionary soldiers, with seventy of the 
cavalry, and two hundred spearmen ;° so as to depart for Czesarea 
at nine in the evening,’ and take Paul in safety to Felix the go- 


vernor. The journey was long, and it would be requisite to accom-. 


plish it as rapidly as possible. He therefore gave directions that 
more than one horse should be provided for the prisoner.* We may 
be surprised that so large a force was sent to secure the safety of 
one man; but we must remember that this man was a Roman 
citizen, while the garrison in Antonia, consisting of more than a 
thousand men,° could easily spare such a number for one day on 
such a service ; and further, that assassinations, robberies, and re- 
bellions were frequent occurrences at that time in Judea,’ and 


1 So afterwards at Cxsarea, xxiv. 23. 
‘Felix commanded to let him have 
liberty, and that he should forbid none 
of his acquaintance to minister or come 
to him,’ See the next chapter for a 
description of the nature of the Custo- 
dia, in which St. Paul was kept, both 
at Jerusalem and Cesarea. 

2 The word for ‘young man’ is in- 
determinate, but the whole narrative 
gives the impression that he was a very 
young man. See p. 88, n. 4. 

3 ver. 17, 18. 

4 «But do not thou yield unto them,’ 
ver. 21. 

5 The full complement of centurions 
would be ten. See below, p. 597, n. 9. 

6 The rendering in the Authorised 
Version is probably as near as any other 
to the true meaning. The singular 
word used here, distinguishes the sol- 
diers in question from Jlegionary sol- 
diers and from cavalry, aud therefore 


doubtless means light-armed troops. 
Moreover the word seems to imply the 
use of some weapon simply carried in 
the right hand, As to the mixture of 
troops in the escort sent by Claudius 
Lysias, we may remark that he sent 
forces adapted to act on all kinds of 
ground, and from the imperfect nature 
of his information he could not be sure 
that an ambuscade might not be laid 
in the way ; and at least banditti were 
to be feared. See p. 604. 

7 ¢And at the third hour of the 
night,’ ver, 23. 

8 ver. 24. 

9 The omeipa was a cohort. There 
were ten cohorts in a legion; and each 
legion contained more than 6000 men, 
besides an equal number of auxiliaries 
and a squadron of horse: but see the 
next chapter, especially p. 604. 

10 See the next chapter, 
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that a conspiracy also wears a formidable aspect to those who are 
responsible for the public peace. The utmost secrecy, as well as 
promptitude, was evidently required ; and therefore an hour was 
chosen, when the earliest part of the night would be already past. 
At the time appointed, the troops, with St. Paul in the midst of 
them, marched out of the fortress, and at a rapid pace took the 
road to Czesarea. 

Tt is to the quick journey and energetic researches of an Ameri- 
can traveller, that we owe the power of following the exact course 
of this night march from Jerusalem to Czesarea.! In an earlier part 
of this work we have endeavoured to give an approximate represen- 
tation of the Roman roads, as they existed in Palestine ;? and we 
have had occasion more than once to allude to the route which lay 
between the religious and political capitals of the country.? To 
the roads previously mentioned we must add another, which passes, 
not by Lydda‘ (or Diospolis), but more directly across the inter- 
mediate space from Gophna to Antipatris. We have thus the whole 
route to Cesarea before us; and we are enabled to picture to our- 
selves the entire progress of the little army which took St. Paul in 
safety from the conspiracies of the Jews, and placed him under the 
protection of Felix the governor. 

The road lay, first, for about three hours, northwards,° along the 
high mountainous region which divides the valley of the Jordan 
from the great western plain of Judzea.® About midnight they would 
reach Gophna.’ Here, after a short halt, they quitted the northern 
road which leads to Neapolis* and Damascus, once travelled by St. 
Paul under widely different circumstances,—and turned towards 
the coast on the left. Presently they began to descend among the 
western eminences and valleys of the mountain-country,° startling 


1 See ‘A Visit to Antipatris,’ by the 
Rey. Eli Smith, missionary in Palestine, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. i. pp. 478 
-496. The journey was expressly 
taken (on the way from Jerusalem to 
Joppa) for the purpose of ascertaining 
St. Paul’s route to Antipatris ; and the 
whole of this circuitous route to Joppa 
was accomplished in two days, ‘The 
article is followed by some valuable re- 
marks by Dr. Robinson, who entirely 
agrees with Mr. E. Smith, though he 
had previously assumed (Bibl. Res, iit. 
46, 60), that St. Paul’s escort had gone 
by the pass of Bethoron, a route some- 
times used, as by Cestius Gallius on his 
march from Cesarea by Lydda to Jeru- 
salem. Joseph. War, ii. 19. 1. 

2 Chap. III. In the larger editions 
these roads are shown in a map. 

3 pp. 44, 87, 332, 333, 567. 

4 See Acts ix.32. For geographical 
illustration, we may refer to the move- 
ments of Peter in reference to Lydda, 
Joppa, Cxsarea, and Jerusalem (ix. 38, 
x. 28, 24, xi. 2), and also those of Philip 
in reference to Sebaste (?) in Samaria, 


Azotus, Gaza, and Czesarea (viii.). 

5 This part of the road has been men- 
tioned before (p. 70) as one where Dr. 
Robinson followed the line of a Roman 
pavement. With the very full descrip- 
tion in his third volume, pp. 75-80, the 
map in the first volume should be com- 
pared. Mr. E. Smith mentions this part 
of the route briefly, B. S. pp. 478, 479. 

6 p. 70. 

7 ‘We rode hastily to Bireh.... 
reached Bireh in 2h. 20m.... 35m. 
from Bireh, we came to ruins, Here we 
found we had mistaken our path... . 
30 m. from hence we took the follow- 
ing bearings, &c. .. .. reached Jufna 


in 30 m” B. 8. 479. Compare the 
time in Dr. Robinson’s account. 
8 pp. 69, 70. 


9 *We started [from Jufna] by the 
oldest road to Kefr Saba. . . . In 20m. 
reached Bir Zeit. In this distance, we 
found evident remains of the pavement 
of a Roman road, affording satisfactory 
proof that we had not mistaken our 
route.” B. S. 480. ‘The whole of our 
way down the mountain was 4 very 
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the shepherd on the hills of Ephraim, and rousing the village 
peasant, who woke only to curse his oppressor, as he heard the 
hoofs of the horses on the pavement, and the well-known tramp of 
the Roman soldiers. A second resting-place might perhaps be 
found a Thamna,' a city mentioned by Josephus in the Jewish 
wars, and possibly the ‘ Timnath Heres,’ where Joshua’ was buried 
‘in mount Ephraim, in the border of his inheritance.’ And then 
they proceeded, still descending over a rocky and thinly cultivated 
tract,* till about day-break they came to the ridge of the last hill,* 
and overlooked ‘the great plain of Sharon coming quite up to its 
base on the west.’ The road now turned northwards,’ across the 
rich land of the plain of Sharon, through fields of wheat and 


barley,® just then almost ready for the harvest. 


practicable, and, for the most part, a 
very easy descent. It seemed formed 
by nature for a road, and we had not 
descended far from the point where our 
observations were made, before we came 
again upon the Roman pavement. This 
we continued to find at intervals during 
the remainder of the day. In some 
places, for a considerable distance, it 
was nearly perfect; and then, again, it 
was entirely broken up, or a turn in our 
path made us lose sight of it. Yet we 
travelled hardly half an hour at any 
time without finding distinct traces of 
it. I do not remember observing any- 
where before so extensive remains of a 
Roman road,’ p. 482. ‘A few minutes 
beyond the village [ Um Sufah J, a branch 
of the road led off to the right, where, 
according to our guides, it furnishes a 
more direct route to Kefr Saba. But 
just at this point the Roman road was 
fortunately seen following the path on 
the left; and thus informed us very 
distinctly that this was the direction 
for us to take,’ p. 483. 

' One of the collateral results of Mr. 
Eli Smith’s journey is the identification 
of the site of this city—not the Tim- 
nath of Josh. xv. 10—but a place men- 
tioned in the following passages of Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiv. 11.2; War, iii. 3. 5, 
iv. 8.1: also 1 Macc. ix.50 The ruins 
are now called Tibneh. 

2 Josh. xix. 49, 50, xxiv. 30; Judg. 
ii. 8,9. Mr. E. Smith observed some 
remarkable sepulchres at Tibneh. 

3 B. §. 486, 487. The traveller was 
still guided by the same indications of 
the ancient road. ‘Hastening on [from 
Tibneh ] and passing occasionally por- 
tions of the Roman road, we reached in 
40 m. the large town of Abud. . . . To 
the left of our road we passed several 
sepulchral excavations, marking this as 
an ancient place, Our path led us for 


‘On the east were 


a considerable distance down a gentle 
but very rocky descent, which was the 
beginning of a Wady. Through nearly 
the whole of it, we either rode upon or 
by the side of the Roman road. At 
length the Wady became broader, and 
with its declivities was chiefly occupied 
with fields of grain and other cultiva- 
tion. .. . After clearing the cultiva- 
tion in the neighbourhood we passed 
over a hilly tract, with little cultiva- 
tion and thinly sprinkled with shrub- 
bery... . . In our descent, which was 
not great, we thought we could discern 
further traces of the Roman road. 
But it was nearly dark, and we may 
possibly have been mistaken.’ 

4 At this point is the village of Mej- 
del Yaba in the province of Nablous. 
“Tt stands on the top of a hill, with the 
valley of Belat on the south, a branch 
Wady running into it on the east, and 
the great plain of Sharon coming quite 
up to its base on the west,’ p. 488. Mr. 
E. Smith arrived there at eight in the 
evening, having ridden about thirty 
miles since the morning. The next 
day he says: ‘I was disappointed in 
not procuring so many bearings from 
Mejdel Yaba as I had hoped. The 
rising sun shooting his rays down the 
side of the mountain prevented our see- 
ing much in that direction,’ p. 490. 

° From Mejdel Yaba Mr. E. Smith 
did not take the direct road to Kefr 
Saba, ‘which would have led north- 
ward, probably in the direction of the 
Roman road,’ but went more to the 
west, by Ras-el-Ain, and across the 
river Anjeh near its source, and then 
by Jiljulieh. 

§ «1ts soil is:n inexhaustible black 
loam, and nearly the whole of it was 
now under cultivation, presenting a 
scene of fertility and rural beauty rarely 
equalled, Immense fields of wheat and 
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the mountains of Samaria, rising gradually above each other, and 
bounding the plain in that direction : on the left lay a line of low 
wooded hiils, shutting it in from thesea.’? Between this higher and 
lower range, but on the level ground, in a place well watered and 
richly wooded, was the town of Antipatris. Both its history and 
situation are described to us by Josephus. The ancient Caphar- 
Saba, from which one of the Asmonean princes had dug a trench 
and puilt a wall to Joppa, to protect the country from invasion,! 
was afterwards rebuilt by Herod, and named in honour of his father 
Antipater.? It is described in one passage as being near the moun- 
tains ;? and in another, as in the richest plain of his dominions, 
with abundance both of water and wood.* In the narrative of the 
Jewish war, Antipatris is mentioned as one of the scenes of Ves- 
pasian’s first military proceedings.°? It afterwards disappears from 
history :© but the ancient name is still familiarly used by the 
peasantry, and remains with the physical features of the neigh- 
bourhood to identify the site.‘ 

The foot-soldiers proceeded no further than Antipatris, but re- 
turned from thence to Jerusalem (xxiii. 32). They were no longer 
necessary to secure St. Paul’s safety ; for no plot by the way was 
now to be apprehended ; but they might very probably be required 
in the fortress of Antonia.* It would be in the course of the after- 
noon that the remaining soldiers with their weary horses entered 
the streets of Czesarea. The centurion who remained in command 
of them® proceeded at once to the governor, and gave up his pri- 
soner; and at the same time presented the dispatch,'° with which 
he was charged by the commandant of the garrison at Jerusalem. 

We have no record of the personal appearance of Felix ; but if 
we may yield to the impression naturally left by what we know of 
his sensual and ferocious character,!' we can imagine the counte- 


nance with which he read the following dispatch. 


© Claudius Ly- 


sias sends greeting to the most Hxcellent * Felia the governor. This 


man was apprehended by the Jews, 


barley waving in the breeze, were ad- 
yancing rapidly to maturity,’ p. 491. 
This was on the 27th of April, almost 
the exact time ef St. Paul’s journey. 

1 Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15.1. War, i. 4.7. 

2 Ant. xvi. 5.2. War, i. 21. 9. 

3 War, i. 4. 7. 

4 Ant. xvi.5.2. War,i. 21.9: 

5 Hearing of the revolt of Vindex 
from Nero, ‘he moved his forces in 
spring from Czsarea towards Anti- 
patris. War, iv. 8. 1. 

6 It is mentioned by Jerome as a 
‘small town half ruined.’ It occurs 
in Jerusalem Itinerary between Caesarea 
and Jerusalem ; and the distances are 
‘given, 

7 The existence of a place called 
Kafar Saba in this part of the plain 
was known to Prokesch, and-its iden- 
tity witk Antipatris was suggested by 
Raumer, Rob. Bib. Res. iii, 45-47, 


and on the point of being killed by 


This identity may be considered now 
as proved beyond a doubt. For some 
remarks on minor difficulties, see our 
note here in the larger editions. 

8 Tt is explicitly stated that they 
came back to their quarters at Jeru- 
salem. 

9 One centurion would remain, 
while the others returned. Possibly 
he is the same officer who is mentioned 
XXiv. 23. 

10 Acts xxiii, 33. 

1 See next chapter. 

2 Acts xxiii. 26, 

18 «His Excellency the Governor,’ 
This is apparently an official title. 
Tertullus uses the same style in ad- 
dressing Felix, xxiv. 3, and Paul him- 
self in addressing Festus, xxvi. 25. 
Hence we may suppose Theophilus 
(who is thus addressed, Luke i. 3) to 
have been a man holding offi~al rank, 
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them, when I came and rescued him with my military guard > for I ‘ 
learnt that he was a Roman citizen.” J v 
charge which they had to allege against him, I took him down? to ther 
Sanhedrin : and there I found that the charge had reference to certain 
questions of their law, and that he was accused of no offence worthy of 


death or imprisonment. And now having received information, that a 
plot is about to be formed against the man’s life, I send* him to thee 
forthwith, and I have told his accusers that they must bring their 
charge before thee.? Farewell.’® 

Felix raised his eyes from the paper, and said, ‘ To what province 
does he belong?’ It was the first question which a Roman governor 
would naturally ask in such acase. So Pilate had formerly paused, 
when he found he was likely to trespass on ‘ Herod’s jurisdiction.’ 
Besides the delicacy required by etiquette, the Roman law laid 
down strict rules for all inter-provincial communications. In the 
present case there could be no great difficulty for the moment. A 
Roman citizen with certain vague charges brought against him, 


And wishing to ascertain the 


1 In A. V. (through forgetfulness of 
the definite article) this is unfortunately 
translated ‘ with an army.’ 

2 This statement was dexterously in- 
serted by Claudius Lysias to save him- 
self from disgrace. But it was false: 
for it is impossible not to see ‘I learnt’ 
intends to convey the impression that 
Paul’s Roman citizenship was the cause 
of the rescue, whereas this fact did not 

_ come to his knowledge till afterwards. 
Some of the commentators have justly 
observed that this dexterous falsehood 
is an incidental proof of the genuineness 
of the document. 

3 «Took down.’ Here we may repeat 
what has been said above concerning 


the topography of Antonia and the 
Temple. 

4 This is the natural English trans- 
lation. Our letters are expressed as 
from the writer’s point of view, those of 
the ancients were adapted to the posi- 
tion of the reader. 

® ‘Before thee, at the termination, 
emphatic. 

6 «Farewell.’ The MSS. vary as to 
the genuineness of this word. If the 
evidence is equally balanced, we should 
decide in its favour; for it is exactly 
the Latin ‘Vale.’ Such despatches 
from a subordinate to a commanding 
officer would naturally be in Latin, 
See p. 2, 
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was placed under the protection of a provincial governor ; who was 
bound to keep him in safe custody till the cause should be heard. 
Having therefore ascertained that Paul was a native of the pro- 
vince of Cilicia,’ Felix simply ordered him to be kept in ‘ Herod’s 
preetorium,’ and said to Paul himself, ‘I will hear and decide thy 
cause,” when thy accusers are come.’ Here then we leave the 
Apostle for atime. A relation of what befell him at Czesarea will 
be given in another chapter, to which an account of the political 
state of Palestine, and a description of Herod’s city, will form a 
suitable introduction. 


1 The word here isérapyia, ver. 34. It term for the government of either. For 
has already been observed (pp. 116, the province of Cilicia, see p. 191. 
117) that this is a general term for 2 Such is the meaning of the phrase, 
both the Emperor’s and the Senate’s ver. 35. So in xxiv, 22. 
provinces, just as jyeudy is a general 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


History of Judea resumed.-Roman Governors.—Felix.—Troops quartered in 
Palestine.—Description of Czsarea.—St. Paul accused there.—Speech before 
Felix.—Continued Imprisonment.—Accession of Festus.—Appeal to the Em- 
peror.— Speech before Agrippa. 


We have pursued a long and varied narrative, since we last took a 
general view of the political history of Judea. The state of this 
part of the Empire in the year 44 was briefly summed up ina 
previous chapter (Chap. IV.). It was then remarked that this 
year and the year 60 were the two only points which we can regard 
as fixed in the annals of the earliest Church, and, therefore, the two 
best chronological pivots of the Apostolic history. We have fol- 
lowed the life of the Apostle Paul through a space of fourteen years 
from the former of these dates : and now we are rapidly approaching 
the second. Then we recounted the miserable end of king Agrippa 
I. Now we are to speak of Agrippa II., who, like his father, had 
the title of King, though his kingdom was not identically the same.* 

The life of the second Agrippa ranges over the last period of 
national Jewish history, and the first age of the Christian Church : 
and both his life and that of his sisters Drusilla and Berenice are 
curiously connected, by manifold links, with the general history of 
the times. This Agrippa saw the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
lived till the first century was closed in the old age of St. John,— 
the last of a dynasty eminent for magnificence and intrigue. Bere- 
nice concluded a life of profligacy by a criminal connection with 
Titus, the conqueror of Jerusalem.* Drusilla became the wife of 

1 We assume that Festus succeeded character. She was first married to 


Felix in the year 60. In support of her uncle, Herod, king of Chalcis; and 
this opinion we must refer to the note, after his death she lived with her bro- 


(C) upon the Chronological Table in 
the Appendix. 

2 Agrippa II. was made king of 
Chalcis A.p. 48—he received a further 
accession of territory A.D. 53, and died, 
at the age of 70, A.p. 99. He was in- 
timate with Josephus, and was the 
last prince of the Herodian house. 

8 Titus seems to have been only pre- 
vented from marrying this beautiful 
and profligate princess by the indignant 
feeling of the Romans. See Dio Cass. 
Ixvi. 15. The name of Berenice is so 
mixed up with the history of the times, 
and she is so often mentioned, both by 
Josephus and by Roman writers, that 
it is desirable to put together here some 
of the principal notices of her life and 


ther, Agrippa, not without suspicion of 
the most criminal intimacy. (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 7.3.) Compare Juvenal, vi 
155, 

It was during this period of her life 
that she made that marriage with 
Polemo, king of Cilicia, which has 
been alluded to in the earlier part of 
this work (p. 20). Soon she left 
Polemo and returned to her brother : 
and then it was that St. Paul was 
brought before them at Cxsarea. After 
this time, she became a partisan of Ves- 
pasian. Tac. Hist. ii. 81. Her conneec- 
tion with Vespasian’s son is mentioned 
by Suetonius and by Tacitus, as well as 
by Dio Cassius. ‘The one redeeming 
passage in her life is the patriotic feel- 
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Felix, and perished with the child of that union in the eruption of 
Vesuvius. f 

We have said that the kingdom of this Agrippa was not coinci- 
dent with that of his father. He was never, in fact, King of Judea. 
The three years, during which Agrippa I. reigned at Ceesarea, were 
only an interpolation in the long series of Roman procurators, who 
ruled Judzea in subordination to the governors of Syria, from the 
death of Herod the Great to the final destruction of Jerusalem. In 
the year 44, the second Agrippa was only sixteen years old, and he 
was detained about the court of -Claudius, while Cuspius Fadus 
was sent out to direct the provincial affairs at Czesarea.! It was 


under the administration of Fadus that those religious movements 


took place, which ended (as we have seen above, p. 583) in placing 
under the care of the Jews the sacred vestments kept in the tower 
of Antonia, and which gave to Herod king of Chalcis the manage- 
ment of the Temple and its treasury, and the appointment of the 
high priests. And in other respects the Jews had reason to re- 
member his administration with gratitude; for he put down the 
banditti which had been the pest of the country under Agrippa ; 
and the slavish compliment of Tertullus to Felix (Acts xxiv. 2, 3) 
might have been addressed to him with truth,—that ‘by him the 
Jews enjoyed great quietness, and that very worthy deeds had 
been done to the nation by his providence.’ He was succeeded by 
Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Alexandrian Jew, and the nephew 
of the celebrated Philo.*. In relation to the life of this official in 
Judzea, there are no incidents worth recording : at a later period 
we see him at the siege of Jerusalem in command of Roman forces 
under Titus :? and the consequent inscriptions in his honour at 
Rome served to point the sarcasm of the Roman satirist. Soon 
after the arrival of Ventidius Cumanus to succeed him as governor? 
in the year 48, Herod king of Chalcis died, and Agrippa II. was 
placed on his throne, with the same privileges in reference to the 
Temple and its worship, which had been possessed by his uncle. 
‘During the government of Cumanus, the low and sullen murmurs 
which announced the approaching eruption of the dark volcano, 
now gathering its strength in Palestine, became more distinct. 
The people and the Roman soldiery began to display mutual ani- 
mosity.’® One indication of this animosity has been alluded to 
before,’—the dreadful loss of life in the Temple which resulted 
from the wanton insolence of one of the soldiers in Antonia at the 
time of a festival. Another was the excitement which ensued after 
the burning of the Scriptures by the Roman troops at Beth-Horon, 
on the road between Jerusalem and Ceesarea. An attack made by 
the Samaritans on some Jews who were proceeding through their 
country to a festival, led to wider results.* Appeal was made to 
Quadratus, governor of Syria: and Cumanus was sent to Rome to 
ing she displayed on the occasion al- and iv. 10. 6. 


d to, p. 575. (See Joseph. War, 4 Juv. i. 129. 
ets. 16.) E x ¥ 5 Ant, xx. 5.2. War, ii. 12. 1. 
1 Joseph. Ant. xix.9, xx.5.1.. War, 6 Milman’s Hist. of the Jews, li, 203. 
ii. 11. 6. 7 See the preceding chapter, p. 583 
2 Joseph. Ant. xx. 5. 2. For Beth-Horon see p. 595, n. 1. 
3 Wur, v. 1. 6. Compare ii. 18. 7, 8 Ant. xx.6. War, ii. 12. 
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answer for his conduct to the Emperor. In the end he was deposed, 


and Felix, the brother of Pallas the freedman and favourite of _ 


Claudius, was (partly by the influence of Jonathan the high priest) 
appointed to succeed him.* Sites 

The mention of this governor, who was brought into such inti- 
mate relations with St. Paul, demands that we should enter now 
more closely into details. The origin of Felix and the mode of his 
elevation would prepare us to expect in him sucha character as that 
which is condensed into a few words by Tacitus,*—that, ‘in the 
practice of all kinds of lust and cruelty, he exercised the power of a 
king with the temper of a slave.’ The Jews had, indeed, to thank 
him for some good services to their nation. He cleared various 
parts of the country from robbers ;* and he pursued and drove 
away that Egyptian fanatic,* with whom Claudius Lysias too hastily 
identified St. Paul. But the same historian, from whom we derive 
this information, gives us a terrible illustration of his cruelty in the 
story of the murder of Jonathan, to whom Felix was partly in- 
debted for his own elevation. The high priest had presumed to 
expostulate with the governor on some of his practices, and as- 
sassins were forthwith employed to murder him in the sanctuary of 
the Temple.® And as this crime illustrates one part of the sentence, in 
which Tacitus describes his character, so we may see the other parts 
of it justified and elucidated in the narrative of St. Luke ;—that 
which speaks of him asa voluptuary, by his union with Drusilla, 
whom he had enticed from her husband by aid of a magician, who 
is not unreasonably identified by some with Simon Magus,’—and 
that which speaks of his servile meanness, by his trembling without 
repentance at the preaching of Paul, and by his detention of him 
in prison from the hope of a bribe. When he finally left the 
Apostle in bonds at Ceesarea, this also (as we shall see) was done 
from a mean desire to conciliate those who were about to accuse 
him at Rome of maladministration of the province. The final 
breach between him and the provincials seems to have arisen from 
a quarrel at Czesarea, between the Jewish and Heathen population, 
which grew so serious, that the troops were called out into the 
streets, and both slaughter and plunder was the result. 

The mention of this circumstance leads us to give some account of 
the troops quartered in Palestine and of the general distribution of 
the Roman army : without some notion of which no adequate idea 
can be obtained of the Empire and the Provinces. Moreover St. 
Paul is brought, about this part of his life, into such close relations 
with different parts of that military service, from which he draws 
some of his most forcible imagery,® that our narrative would be in- 


1 Josephus and Tacitus differ as to the 2 Hist. v.9. See Ant. xii. 54, 


circumstances of his first coming into 3" War, ii. 18, 2! 
the East. According to one account, 4 Ant. xx. 8.6. War, ii. 18. 5. 
he was joint-pr ocurator for a time with ® See the preceding chapter. 


Cumanus, the latter holding Galilee, 6 Ant. xx. 8.5. His treachery to 
the former Samaria. From thecircum- Eleazar the arch-robber, mentioned by 
Stance of his being called Antonius Fe- Josephus in the same section, should 
lix. it has been supposed that he was not be unnoticed. ‘ 
manumitteb by Antonia, the mother of 7 See p. 66, n. 1. 


Claudius, 8 See especially Eph. vi. 10-18; also 


copie 
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complete without some account both of the Pr i 

the legionary soldiers. The latter force may fears sa 
Sarees fos Ceesarea, and we shall see that it is not out of aie 
ties sane ae also, though its natural association is 

That division between the armed and i 

which attention has been called before GAME ees 
to direct us to the principle on which the Roman legions were 
distributed. They were chiefly posted in the outer provinces or 
along the frontier, the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean being completely subdued under the sway of Rome. The 
military force required in Gaul and Spain was much smaller than 
it had been in the early days of Augustus. Even in Africa the 
frontier was easily maintained : for the Romans do not seem to 
have been engaged there in that interminable war with native 
tribes, which occupies the French in Algeria. The greatest ac- 
cumulation of legions was on the northern and eastern boundaries 
of the Hmpire,—along the courses of the three frontier rivers 

the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates ;? and, finally three 
legions were stationed in Britain and three in J udeca. We know 
the very names of these legions. Just as we find memorials of the 
second, the ninth, and the twentieth in connection with Chester? 
or York, so by the aid of historians or historic monuments we can 
trace the presence of the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth in 
Cesarea, Ptolemais, or Jerusalem.4 And here two principles must 
be borne in mind which regulated the stations of the legions. They 
did not move from province to province, as our troops are taken in 
succession from one colony to another ; but they remained on one 
station for a vast number of years. And they were recruited, for 
the most part, from the provinces where they were posted : for the 
time had long passed away when every legionary soldier was an 
Italian and a freeborn Roman citizen.? Thus Josephus tells us 


1 Cor. xiv. 8; 1 Thess. v.8; and 2 Tim. tioned. Comparei,10,ii.4. The same 


ii. 3, 4. 

1 We may add here, that the division 
of the provinces under the Emperors 
arose out of an earlier division under 
the Republic, when a Proconsul with a 
large military force was sent to some 
provinces, and a Propretor with a 
smaller force to others. 

2 In the time of Augustus we find 
four legions in the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates, eight on the Rhine- 
frontier, and six along the Danube 
(two in Meesia, two in Panno nia, and 
two in Dalmatia). In that of Hadrian 
the force on each of these rivers was 
considerably greater. 

3 Antiquarians acquainted with the 
monuments of Chester are familiar 
with the letters Lre. xx. v. v. (Valens 
Victrix). 

4 In the History of Tacitus (v. 1) 
these three legions are expressly men- 


legions are mentioned by Josephus. 
See, for instance, War, v. 1. 6, v. 2. 3. 
We have also notices of hem on Syrian 
coins and inscriptions. 

It should be noticed that the pas- 
sages just adduced from Josephus and 
Tacitus refer to the time when the 
Jewish war was breaking out. Judea 
may have been garrisoned, not by le- 
gions, but by detached cohorts, during 
the rule of Felix and Festus. 

5 At first under the Republic all 
Roman soldiers were Roman citizens, 
‘But in proportion as the public free- 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, 
war was gradually improved into an 
art and degraded into a trade.’ The 
change began with Marius. The alauda 
of Cxsar was formed of strangers: but 
these troops afterwards received the 
Roman citizenship. With the distinc- 
tion between the Praetorian and legion- 
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repeatedly that the troops quartered in his native country were 
nunca from thence a it indeed, from the Jews,—for they 
were exempt from the duty of serving,*—but from the Greek and 
Syrian population. : 

But what were these legions? We must beware of comparing 
them too exactly with our own regiments of a few hundred men: 
for they ought rather to be called brigades, each consisting of more 
than 6000 infantry, with a regiment of cavalry attached. Here we 
see the explanation of one part of the force sent down by Claudius 
Lysias to Antipatris.* Within the fortress of Antonia were stables 
for the horses of the troopers, as well as quarters for a cohort of 
infantry. But, moreover, every legion had attached to it a body 
of auxiliaries levied in the province, of almost equal number: and 
here, perhaps, we find the true account of the 200 ‘ spearmen,’ who 
formed a part of St. Paul’s escort, with the 200 legionary soldiers. 
Thus we can form to ourselves some notion of those troops (amount- 
ing, perhaps, to 35,000 men), the presence of which was so familiar 
a thing in Judeea, that the mention of them appears in the most 
solemn passages of the Evangelic and Apostolic history,* while a 
Jewish historian gives us one of the best accounts of their discipline 
and exercises.” 

But the legionary soldiers, with their cavalry and auxiliaries, were 
not the only military force in the Empire, and, as it seems, not the 
only one in Judvea itself. The great body of troops at Rome (as we 
shall see when we have followed St. Paul to the metropolis) were 
the Preetorian Guards, amounting at this period to 10,000 men.°® 
These favoured forces were entirely recruited from Italy ; their 
pay was higher, and their time of service shorter ; and, for the most 
part, they were not called out on foreign service.‘ Yet there is 
much weight in the opinion which regards the Awgustan Cohort of 
Acts xxvii. 1 as a part of this Imperial Guard.* Possibly it was 


ary soldiers, all necessary connection 
between citizenship and military ser- 
vice ceased to exist. In strict con- 
formity with this state of things we 
find that Claudius Lysias was a citizen 
by purchase, not because he was a 
military officer. 

1 Ant. xiv. 15.10. War, i. 17. 1. 

2 Jos. Ant. xiv. 10. 11-19. 

3 What is written here and in the 
preceding chapter is based on the as- 
sumption that the cohort under the 
command of Claudius Lysias was a 
legionary cohort. But it is by no means 
certain that it was not an independent 
cohort, like those called ‘Aucustan’ 
and ‘Italic.’ 1t appears that such co- 
horts really contained 1000 men each. 

4 It must be borne in mind that 
some of the soldiers mentioned in the 
Gospels belonged to Herod’s military 
force: but since his troops were dis- 
ciplined on the Roman model, we need 
hardly make this distinction. 


5 War, iii. 5. 

§ Under Augustus there were nine co- 
horts. Under Tiberius they were raised 
to ten. The number was not increased 
again till after St. Paul’s time. 

7 Such a general rule would have 
exceptions,—as in the case of our own 
Guards at Waterloo and Sebastopol. 

8 This is a question of some diffi- 
culty. Two opinions held by various 
commentators may, we think, readily 
be dismissed. 1. This cohors Augusta 
was not a part of any legio Augusta. 
2. It was not identical with the Sebas- 
tent (so named from Sebaste in Sama- 
ria) mentioned by Josephus: for, in the 
first place, this was a troop of horse, 
and secondly, we should expect a dif- 
ferent term to be used. 

Wieseler thinks this cohort was a 
special corps enrolled by Nero under 
the name of Augustani. They were the 
élite of the Praetorians, and accompanied 
Nero to Greece. The date of their en- 
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identical’ with the Italic Cohort of Acts x.1. It might well be that 
the same corps might be called ‘Italic,’ because its men were ex- 
clusively Italians; and ‘Augustan,’because they were properly 
part of the Emperor’s guard, though some of them might occasion- 
ally be attached to the person of a provincial governor. And we 
observe that, while Cornelius (x. 1) and Julius (xxvii. 1) are both 
Roman names, it is at Czesarea that each of these cohorts is said to 
have been stationed. As regards the Augustan cohort, if the view 
above given is correct, one result of it is singularly interesting : for 
it seems that Julius the centurion, who conducted the Apostle Paul 
to Rome, can be identified with a high degree of probability with 
Julius Priscus, who was afterwards prefect of the Praetorian Guards 
under the Emperor Vitellius.? 

This brief notice may suffice, concerning the troops quartered 
in Palestine, and especially at Caesarea. The city itself remains to 
be described. Little now survives on the spot to aid us in the 
restoration of this handsome metropolis. On the wide area once 
oceupied by its busy population there is silence, interrupted only 
by the monotonous washing of the sea; and no sign of human life, 
save the occasional encampment of Bedouin Arabs, or the accident 
of a small coasting vessel anchoring off the shore. The best of the 
ruins are engulfed by the sand, or concealed by the encroaching 
sea. The nearest road passes at some distance, so that compara- 
tively few travellers have visited Caesarea.’ Its glory was short- 
lived. Its decay has been complete, as its rise was arbitrary and 
sudden. Strabo, in the reign of Augustus, describes at this part of 
the inhospitable coast of Palestine nothing but a landing-place with 
a castle called Strato’s tower. Less than eighty years afterwards 
we read in Tacitus and Pliny of a city here, which was in possession 
of honourable privileges, which was the ‘Head of Judzea,’ as Antioch 
was of Syria. Josephus explains to us the change which took place 
in so short an interval, by describing the work which Herod the 
Great began and completed in twelve years.* Before building Anti- 


rolment constitutes a difficulty. But 
might not the cohort in question be 
some other detachment of the Praetorian 
Guards ? 

It appears from Joseph. War, iii. 4. 
2, that five cohorts (independently of 
the legions) were regularly stationed 
at Ceesarea, and the Augustan cohort 
may very well have been one of them. 
But we are not by any means limited 
to those. Dean Alford remarks, very 
justly, that we must not assume, as too 
many commentators have done, that 
this cohort was resident at Caesarea, 

1 See p. 23, n. 5, also p. 96, n. 4, (in 
the account of Cornelius,) where it is 
shown that this corps cannot have been 
a cohort of Nero’s Legio prima Italica. 
One objection to the view of Meyer, 
who identifies the two, is that Judxa 
was not under procurators at the time 
of the conversion of Cornelius, But 


there is great obscurity about the early 
dates in the Acts. If the ‘ Augustan 
cohort’ is identical with the Augustunt 
of Nero, it is clear that the ‘Italic co- 
hort’ is not the same. 

2 The argument is given in full by 
Wieseler. 

3 Thus Dr. Robinson was prevented 
from visiting or describing what re- 
mains. The fullest account is perhaps 
that in Buckingham’s Travels (i. 197- 
215). See also Irby and Mangles, and 
Lamartine. ‘There is an excellent de- 
scription of the place, with illustrations, 
at the end of the first volume of Dr. 
Traill’s Josephus, Our illustration, at 
the close of the preceding chapter, is 
from Bartlett’s Footsteps of Our Lord 
and His Apostles, We may refer now 
to the views in Van de Velde’s Pays 
@ Israél. 


4 Antig. xv. 9.6. War, i. 21, 5-8, 
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patris in honour of his father (see p. 597), he built on the shore 
between Dora and Joppa, where Strato’s castle stood near the 
boundary of Galilee and Samaria, a city of sumptuous palaces in 
honour of Augustus Cesar. The city was provided with everything 
that could contribute to magnificence,’ amusement, * and health. * 
But its great boast was its harbour, which provided for the ships 
which visited that dangerous coast a safe basin, equal in extent to 
the Pireus.t Vast stones were sunk in the sea to the depth of 
twenty fathoms,’ and thus a stupendous breakwater® was formed, 
curving round so as to afford complete protection from the south- 
westerly winds,’ and open only on the north. Such is an imperfect 
description of that city, which in its rise and greatest eminence 1s 
exactly cotemporaneous with the events of which we read in the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. It has, mdeed, some connection 
with later history. Vespasian was here declared Emperor, and hecon- 
ferred on it the title of a colony, with the additional honour of being 
called by hisown name. Here Eusebius* and Procopius were born, and 
thus it is linked with the recollections of Constantine and Justinian, 
After this time its annals are obscured, though the character of its 
remains—which have been aptly termed ‘ruins of ruins,’—show 
that it must have long been a city of note under the successive occu- 
pants of Palestine.’ Its chief association, however, must always 
be with the age of which we are writing. Its two great features 
were its close connection with Rome and the Emperors, and the 
large admixture of Heathen strangers in its population. Not only 
do we see here the residence of Roman procurators,'° the quarters 
of imperial troops,! and the port by which Judzea was entered from 


1 The buildings were of white stone, 

2 Tt contained both a theatre and an 
amphitheatre, The former possesses 
great interest for us, as being the scene 
of the death of Agrippa (p. 106). 
Some traces of it are said to remain. 

3 The arrangement of the sewers is 
particularly mentioned by Josephus. 
The remains of the aqueducts are still 
visible, 

4 This is the comparison of Josephus, 
Antiq. In the ‘ War” he says it was 
greater than the Pireus. 

» Most of the stones were 50 feet 
long, 18 feet broad, and 9 feet deep. 
Josephus, however, is not quite con- 
sistent with himself in his statement 
of the dimensions. 

§ This breakwater has been com- 
pared to that of Plymouth: but it was 
more like that of Cherbourg, and the 
whole harbour may more fitly be com- 
pared to the harbours of refuge now 
(1852) in construction at Holyhead and 
Portland. 

7 Josephus particularly says that the 
places on this part of the coast were 
‘bad for anchorage on account of the 
swell towards (i.e. from) the S.W.’—a 
passage which deserves careful atten- 


tion, as illustrating Acts xxvii. 12. 

8 He was the first biblical geogra- 
pher (as_Forbiger remarks in his ac- 
count of Cxsarea), and to him we owe 
the Onomasticon, translated by Jerome. 
This place was also one of the scenes of 
Origen’s theological labours. 

9 See the Appendix of Dr. Traill’s 
Josephus, vol. 1. Xlix.-lvi., where a very 
copious account is given of the existing 
state of Ceesarea. Its ruins are de- 
scribed as ‘remains from which ob- 
trude the costly materials of a succes- 
sion of structures, and which furnish a 
sort of condensed commentary upon 
that series of historical evidence which 
we derive from books.’ Of late years 
they have been used as a quarry, 
furnishing shafts and ready-wrought 
blocks, &c., for public buildings at Acre 
and elsewhere. 

10 We are inclined to think that the 
‘pretorium’ or ‘palace’ of Herod (Acts 
Xxiil. 35) was a different building from 
the official residence of Felix and 
Festus. This seems to be implied in 
xxiv. 24 and xxv. 23. We shall have 
occasion again to refer to the word 
tpattwprov, Chap. XX VI. 

0 See aboveon the Augustan cohort. 
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the west, but a Roman impress was ostentatiously given to every- 
thing that belonged to Ceesarea. The conspicuous object to those 
who approached from the sea was a temple dedicated to Casar and 
to Rome:' the harbour was called the ‘Augustan harbour :’? the 
city itself was ‘Augustan Czesarea.’* And, finally, the foreign 
influence here was so great, that the Septuagint translation of the: 
Scriptures was read in the synagogues. There was a standing 
quarrel between the Greeks and the Jews, as to whether it was a 
Greek city or a Jewish city. The Jews appealed to the fact that it 
was built by a Jewish prince. The Greeks pointed to the temples 
and statues.° This quarrel was never appeased till the great war 
broke out, the first act of which was the slaughter of 20,000 Jews in 
the streets of Czesarea.°® 

Such was the city in which St. Paul was kept in detention among 
the Roman soldiers, till the time should come for his trial before 
that unscrupulous governor, whose character has been above de- 
scribed. His accusers were not long in arriving. The law required 
that causes should be heard speedily ; and the Apostle’s enemies at 
Jerusalem were not wanting in zeal. Thus, ‘after five days,’’ the 
high priest Ananias and certain members of the Sanhedrin ® appeared, 
with one of those advocates who practised in the law courts of the 
provinces, where the forms of Roman law were imperfectly known, 
and the Latin language imperfectly understood. The man, whose 
professional services were engaged on this occasion, was called Ter- 
tullus. The name is Roman, and there is little doubt that he was 
an Italian, and spoke on this occasion in Latin.!° The criminal infor- 
mation was formally laid before the governor.'! The prisoner was 
summoned,'? and Tertullus brought forward the charges against him 
in a set speech, which we need not quote at length. He began by 
loading Felix with unmerited praises,’* and then proceeded to allege 


1 This temple has been alluded to 
before, p. 96. Josephus says that in 
the temple were two statues, one of 
Rome and one of Cesar. Ant. In 
War, he says that the statues were 
colossal, that of Cesar equal in size to 
the Olympian Jupiter, and that of 
Rome to the Argive Juno. 

2 We find this term on coins of 
Agrippa I. One of them is given in 
our larger editions. 

3 So it is called by Josephus. 
ve LOL: 

4 Lightfoot on Actsvi.1. See p.30,n.4. 

5 Ant, xx. 8.7. War, ii. 13. 7. 

6 War,ii. 18.i. See pp. 602, 603. 

7 It is most natural to reckon these 
five days from the time of St. Paul’s 
departure from Jerusalem. 

8 ‘With the Elders ;’ by which we 
are to understand representatives or 
deputies from the Sanhedrin. 

9 The accuser and the accused could 
plead in person, as St. Paul did here: 
but advocati (pjropes) were often em- 
ployed. It was a common practice for 


Ant. 


young Roman lawyers to go with con- 
suls and preetors to the provinces, and 
to ‘qualify themselves by this provin- 
cial practice for the sharper struggles 
of the forum at home.’ We have an 
instance in the case of Celius, who 
spent his youth in this way in Africa. 
Cie. pro Cel. 30. It must be remem- 
bered that Latin was the proper lan- 
guage of the law courts in every part 
of the Empire. See p. 2. 

10 See p. 3, for remarks on Tertul- 
lus and the peculiarly Latin character 
of the speech here given. 

11 «They laid information before the 
governor against Paul,’ xxiv, 1. See 
XXyv. 2. 

12 ¢ When he was summoned,’ ver. 2. 
The presence of the accused was re- 
quired by the Roman law. 

13 See above. It is worth while to 
notice here one phrase which is exactly 
the Latin tud providentia. It may be 
illustrated by the inscription: PROVID. 
Au@. on the coin of Commodus in the 
title-page of this edition. 
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three distinct heads of accusation against St. Paul,—charging him, 
first, with causing factious disturbances among all the Jews through- 
out the Empire’ (which was an offence against the Roman Goyvern- 
ment, and amounted to Majestas or treason against the Emperor),— 
secondly, with being a ringleader of ‘the sect of the Nazarenes 
(which ‘involved heresy against the Law of Moses), —and thirdly, 
with an attempt to profane the Temple at J erusalem® (an offence not 
only against the Jewish, but also against the Roman Law, which 
protected the Jews in the exercise of their worship). He concluded 
by asserting (with serious deviations from the truth) that Lysias, the 
commandant of the garrison, had forcibly taken the prisoner away, 
when the Jews were about to judge him by their own ecclesiastical 
law, and had thus improperly brought the matter before Felix.* 
The drift of this representation was evidently to persuade Felix to 
give up St. Paul to the Jewish courts, in which case his assassina- 
tion would have been easily accomplished. And the Jews who 
were present gave a vehement assent to the statements of Tertullus, 
making no secret of their animosity against St. Paul, and asserting 
that these things were indeed so. FNS 

The governor now made a gesture® to the prisoner to signify that 
he might make his defence. The Jews were silent : and the Apostle, 
after briefly expressing his satisfaction that he had to plead his cause 
before one so well acquainted with Jewish customs, refuted Tertullus 
step by step. He said that on his recent visit to Jerusalem at the 
festival (and he added that it was only ‘twelve days’ since he had 
left Caesarea for that purpose),’ he had caused no disturbance in any 
part of Jerusalem,—that, as to heresy, he had never swerved from 
his belief in the Law and the Prophets, and that in conformity with 
that belief, he held the doctrine of a resurrection, and sought to live 
conscientiously before the God of his fathers,*—and, as to the 
Temple, so far from profaning it, he had been found in it delibe- 


on the 


1 A mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world. 

2 A ringleader of the sect of the Na- 
zarenes. On the word for sect see be- 
low, note, on ver. 14. The Authorised 
Version unfortunately renders the same 
Greek word, in one case by ‘sect,’ in 
the other ‘heresy, and thus conceals 
the link of connection, As regards 
‘Nazarene,’ this is the only place where 
it occursin this sense. See pp. 116, 117. 
In the mouth of Tertullus it was a term 
of reproach, as ‘ Christian’ below (xxvi. 
25) in that of Agrippa. 

Who hath also gone about to pro- 
fane the Temple. 

4 We have before observed that the 
Sanhedrin was still allowed to exercise 
criminal jurisdiction over ecclesiastical 
offenders. 

5 Compare the two attempts, xxiii. 
15 and xxy, 3. 

6 Ver. 10. It is some help towards our 
realising the scene in our imagination, 
if we remember that Felix was seated 


tribunal (Bina) like Gallio 
(xviii. 12) and Festus (xxv. 6), 

7 Inreckoning these twelve days (ver. 
11) it would be possible to begin with 
the arrival in Jerusalem instead of the 
departure for Cesarea,—or we might 
exclude the days after the return to 
Crsarea. Wieseler’s arrangement of the 
time is as follows. 1st day: Departure 
from Ceesarea. 2nd: Arrival at Jeru- 
salem. 3rd: Meeting of the Elders. 
4th (Pentecost): Arrest in the Temple. 
5th: Trial before the Sanhedrin. 6th. 
(at night): Departure to Cresarea, 7th: 
Arrival. 12th (five days after): Ana- 
nias leaves Jerusalem. 13th: Ananias 
reaches Cxsarea. Trial before Felix. 

8 It has been well observed that the 
classical phrase ‘our hereditary God’ 
(ver. 14) was judiciously employed be- 
fore Felix. ‘The Apostle asserts that, 
according to the Roman law which al- 
lowed all men to worship the gods of 
their own nation, he is not open to any 
charge of irreligion.’” Humphry. 
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609 
The Jews of ‘Asia,’ 


he added, who had been his first accusers, ought to have been pre- 
sent as witnesses now. Those who were present knew full well that 
no other charge was brought home to him before the Sanhedrin 
except what related to the belief that he held in common with the 
Pharisees. But, without further introduction, we quote St. Luke’s 


summary of his own words. 


Knowing, as I do, that thou hast been judge over He aenies the 


this nation for many years, I defend myself in the 


charges 
against him. 


matters brought against me with greater confidence. 
11 For! it is in thy power to learn, that only twelve 
days have passed since I went up to Jerusalem to 


worship. 


And neither in the Temple, nor in the 


synagogues, nor in the streets, did they find me dis- 
puting with any man, or causing any disorderly con- 
13 course? of people; nor can they prove against me 
the things whereof they now accuse me. 
But this I acknowledge to thee, that I follow the Hisown state. 


opinion,® which they call a sect,4 and thus worship 
And I believe all things 


the God of my fathers. 


ment of his 
case, 


which are written in the Law and in the Prophets ; 
15 and I hold a hope towards God, which my accusers 
themselves® entertain, that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and of the unjust. 
16 Wherefore® I myself also’ strive earnestly to keep a 
conscience always void of offence® towards God and 


man, 


1 The connection of this with the 
preceding is that Felix, having so long 
governed the province, would know 
that Paul had not been resident there 
before, during several years; besides 
which he could easily ascertain the 
date of his recent arrival. 

2 This is a Pauline word found no- 
where else in N. T. except 2 Cor. xi. 
28. ‘The literal translation would be a 
mob. 

3 Way, i.e. a religious opinion or sect. 
(See chap. xxii. 4.) 

4 Properly a sect or religious party ; 
not used in a bad sense. See Acts v. 
17 and xv. 5, and especially xxvi. 5, 
where the same word is used. St. Paul 
means to say (or rather did say in the 
argument of which St. Luke here gives 
the outlines): ‘Our nation is divided 
into religious parties which are called 
sects; thus there is the sect of the 
Pharisees and the sect of the Sadducees, 


Now after several® years I came!'® hither, to bring 


and so now we are called the sect of the 
Nazarenes, I do not deny that I belong 
to the latter sect ; but I claim for it the 
same toleration which is extended by 
the Roman law to the others. I claim 
the right which you allow to all the 
nations under your government, of wor- 
shipping their national gods.’ 

° This shows that the Pharisees were 
the principal accusers of St. Paul; and 
that the effect produced upon them by 
his speech before the Sanhedrin was 
only momentary. 

6 Compare 2 Cor. v. 9, where the 
same conclusion is derived from the 
same premises. 

7 The best MSS. have also. 

8 Literally, containing no cause of 
stumbling. This also is a Pauline word, 
occurring only 1 Cor. x. 32, and Phil. i. 
10, in N. T. 

9 * Several,’ not so strong as ‘many. 

10 «7 came into this country.’ 
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alms! to my nation, and offerings to the Temple? _ 
And they found me so doing in the Temple, after i xxiy 
had undergone purification ; not gathering together 
a multitude, nor causing a tumult; but certain Jews 
from Asia discovered me, who ought to have been 1g 
here before thee to accuse me, if they had anything 
to object against me. 

Heappealsto Or let these my accusers themselves say whether 2¢ 

quitial by the they found me guilty of any offence, when I stood 


before the Sanhedrin ; except it be for these words 21 
only which I cried out as I stood in the midst of 
them: ‘Concerning the resurrection of the dead, I 
am called in question before you this day.’ 


There was all the appearance of truthfulness in St. Paul’s words; 
and they harmonised entirely with the statement contained in the 
dispatch of Claudius Lysias. Moreover, Felix had resided so long 
in Ceesarea,® where the Christian religion had been known for many 
years,‘ and had penetrated even among the troops,® that ‘he had a 
more accurate knowledge of their religion’ (v. 22) than to be easily 
deceived by the misrepresentations of the Jews.° Thus a strong 
impression was made on the mind of this wicked man. But his was 
one of those characters, which are easily affected by feelings, but 
always drawn away from right action by the overpowering motive of 
self-interest. He could not make up his mind to acquit St. Paul. 
He deferred all inquiry into the case for the present. ‘When 
Lysias comes down,’ he said, ‘I will decide finally’ between you.’ 
Meanwhile he placed the Apostle under the charge of the centurion 
who had brought him to Ceesarea,® with directions that he should 
be treated with kindness and consideration. Close confinement was 
indeed necessary, both to keep him in safety from the Jews, and 
because he was not yet acquitted: but orders were given that he 
should have every relaxation which could be permitted in such a 


1 This is the only mention of this 
collection in the Acts, and its occur- 
rence here is a striking undesigned 
coincidence between the Acts and 


Drusilla, his present wife, was a Jewess. 

§ Such is the turn given to the words 
by some of the best commentators. Or 
they may be taken to denote that he 


Kpistles. 

2 Offerings. We need not infer that 
St. Paul brought offerings to the Temple 
with him from foreign parts ; this in it- 
self would have been not unlikely, but 
it seems inconsistent with St. James’s 
remarks (Acts xxi. 23, 24). The pre- 
sent is only a condensation for ‘I came 
to Jerusalem to bring alms to my na- 
tion, and I entered the Temple to make 
ofierings to the Temple. 

3 If these events took place in the 
year 58 A.p., he had been governor six 


years. 
4 See Acts viii. 40. 
5 Acts x. Besides other means of 


information, we must remember that 


was too well informed concerning the 
Christian religion to require any further 
information that might be elicited by 
the trial; it was only needful to wait 
for the coming of Lysias. 

7 This is more correct than the A.V. 

8 Not ‘a centurion, as in A.V. A 
natural inference from the use of the 
article is, that it was the same centurion 
who had brought St. Paul from Anti- 
patris (see above), and Mr. Birks traces 
here an undesigned coincidence. But 
no stress can be laid on this view. The 
officer might be simply the centurion 
who was present and on duty at the 
time. 
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case,‘ and that any of his friends should be allowed to visit him 
and to minister to his comfort. ? p é 

We read nothing, however, of Lysias coming to Ozsarea, or of 
any further judicial proceedings. Some few days afterwards® Felix 
came into the audience-chamber* with his wife Drusilla, and the 
prisoner was summoned before them. Drusilla, ‘being a Jewess’ 
(v. 24), took a lively interest in what Felix told her of Paul, and 
was curious to hear something of this faith which had ‘ Christ’ for 
its object.? Thus Paul had an opportunity in his bonds of preaching 
the Gospel, and such an opportunity as he could hardly otherwise 
have obtained. His audience consisted of a Roman libertine and a 
profligate Jewish princess : and he so preached, as a faithful Apostle 
must needs have preached to such hearers. In speaking of Christ, 
he spoke of ‘righteousness and temperance and judgment to come,’ 
and while he was so discoursing, ‘ Felix trembled.’ Yet still we 
hear of no decisive result. ‘Go thy way for this time : when I have 
a convenient season, I will send for thee,’—was the response of the 
conscience-stricken but impenitent sinner, —the response which the 
Divine Word has received ever since, when listened to in a like 
spirit. 

We are explicitly informed why this governor shut his ears to 
conviction, and even neglected his official duty, and kept his prisoner 
in cruel suspense. ‘He hoped that he might receive from Paul a 
bribe for his liberation.’ He was not the only governor of Judea, 
against whom a similar accusation is brought:° and Felix, well 
knowing how the Christians aided one another in distress, and 
possibly having some information of the funds with which St. Paul 
had recently been entrusted,’ and ignorant of those principles which 
make it impossible for a true Christian to tamper by bribes with the 
course of law,—might naturally suppose that he had here a good 
prospect of enriching himself. ‘ Hence he frequently sent for Paul, 
and had many conversations* with him.’ But his hopes were un- 
fulfilled. Paul, who was ever ready to claim the protection of the 
law, would not seek to evade it by dishonourable means :° and the 


I See below. 

2 vy. 23. 

By, 24. 

4 We must understand that Felix 
and Drusilla came to some place conve- 
nient for an audience, probably the hall 
mentioned below (xxv. 23) where the 
Apostle spoke before Festus with 
Drusilla’s brother and sister, Agrippa 
and Berenice. 

5 Observe the force of being a Jewess. 
We should also notice the phrase by 
which the Gospel is here described, the 
faith in Christ or the Messiah. The 
name ‘ Christiun’ was doubtless fa- 
miliarly known at Caesarea. And a 
Jewish princess must necessarily have 
been curious to hear some account of 
what professed to be the fulfilment of 
Jewish prophecy. Compare xxv. 22. 


6 Albinus, who succeeded Festus, is 
said to have released many prisoners, 
but those only from whom he received 
abribe. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8.5. War, 
ii. 14. 1. 

7 This suggestion is made by Mr. 
Birks. For the contributions which 
St. Paul had recently brought to Jeru- 
salem, see above. 

8 We may contrast the verb here 
(v. 26) with that for continuous address 
(v. 25), as we have done before in the 
narrative of the night-service at Troas, 
moe Oh ile 

9 It is allowable here to refer to the 
words in which Socrates refused the aid 
of his friends, who urged him to escape 
from prison: while in comparing the 
two cases we cannot but contrast the 
vague though overpowering sense of 
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Christians, who knew how to pray for an Apostle in bonds (Acts xii. ), 
would not forget the duty of ‘ rendering unto Czsar the things that 
are Ceesar’s.? Thus Paul remained in the Pretorium; and the 
suspense continued ‘ two years.’ ae 

Such a pause in a career of such activity,—such an arrest of the 
Apostle’s labours at so critical a time,—two years taken from the 
best part of a life of such importance to the world,—would seem to 
us a mysterious dispensation of Providence, if we did not know that 
God has an inner work to accomplish in those who are the chosen 
instruments for effecting His greatest purposes. As Paul might 
need the repose of preparation in Arabia, before he entered on his 
career,' so his prison at Caesarea might be consecrated to the calm 
meditation, the less interrupted prayer,—which resulted in a deeper 
experience and knowledge of the power of the Gospel. Nor need 
we assume that his active exertions for others were entirely sus- 
pended. ‘The care of all the churches’ might still be resting on 
him : many messages, and even letters,” of which we know nothing, 
may have been sent from Czesarea to brethren at a distance. And 
a plausible conjecture fixes this period and place for the writing of 
St. Luke’s Gospel under the superintendence of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

All positive information, however, is denied us concerning the 
employments of St. Paul while imprisoned at Czesarea. We are 
the more disposed, therefore, to turn our thoughts to the considera- 
tion of the nature and outward circumstances of his confinement ; 
and this inquiry is indeed necessary for the due elucidation of the 
narrative. 

When an accusation was brought against a Roman citizen, the 
magistrate, who had criminal jurisdiction in the case, appointed the 
time for hearing the cause, and detainedthe accused in custody 
during the interval. He was not bound to fix any definite time for 
the trial, but might defer it at his own arbitrary pleasure ; and he 
might also commit the prisoner at his discretion to amy of the seve- 
ral kinds of custody recognised by the Roman law. These were as 
follows :—First, confinement in the public gaol (custodia publica), 
which was the most severe kind ; the common gaols throughout the 
Empire being dungeons of the worst description, where the prisoners 
were kept in chains, or even bound in positions of torture. Of this 
we have seen an example in the confinement of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi. Secondly, free custody (custodia libera), which was the 
mildest kind, Here the accused party was committed to the charge 
of a magistrate or senator, who became responsible for his appear- 
ance on the day of trial; but this species of detention was only em- 
ployed in the case of men of high rank. Thirdly, military custody 
(custodia militaris), which was introduced at the beginning of the 
Imperial regime. In this last species of custody the accused person 
was given in charge to a soldier, who was responsible with his own 
life for the safe keeping of his prisoner. This was further secured 


moral duty in fhe Heathen philosopher, 2 Tt is well known that some have 

with the clear and lofty perception of thought that the Ephesians, Colossians, 

eternal realities in the inspired Apostle. and Philemon were written here. This 
£ See pp. 79, 80, question will be considered hereafter 
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by chaining ihe prisoner’s right hand to the soldier’s left. The 
soldiers of course relieved one another in this duty. Their pri- 
soner was usually kept in their barracks, but sometimes allowed to 
reside in a private house under their charge. 

it was under this latter species of custody that St. Paul was now 
placed by Felix, who ‘ gave him in charge to the centurion, that he 
should be kept in custody’ (Acts xxiv. 23); but (as we have seen) 
he added the direction, that he should be treated with such indul- 
gence! as this kind of detention permitted. Josephus tells us that, 
when the severity of Agrippa’s imprisonment at Rome was miti- 
gated, his chain was relaxed at mealtimes.? This illustrates the 
nature of the alleviations which such confinement admitted ; and 
it is obvious that the centurion might render it more or less galling, 
according to his inclination, or the commands he had received. 
The most important alleviation of St. Paul’s imprisonment con- 
sisted in the order, which Felix added, that his friends should be 
allowed free access to him. 

Meantime, the political state of Judeea grew more embarrassing. 
The exasperation of the people under the mal-administration of 
Felix became increasingly implacable ; and the crisis was rapidly 
approaching. It was during the two years of St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment that the disturbances, to which allusion has been made before, 
took place in the streets of Czesarea. The troops, who were chiefly 
recruited in the province, fraternised with the Heathen population, 
while the Jews trusted chiefly to the influence of their wealth. In 
the end Felix was summoned to Rome, and the Jews followed him 
with their accusations. Thus it was that he was anxious, even at 
his departure, ‘to confer obligations upon them’ (vy. 27), and one 
effort to diminish his unpopularity was ‘to leave Paul in bonds.’ 
In so doing, he doubtless violated the law, and trifled with the 
rights of a Roman citizen ; but the favour of the provincial Jews 
was that which he needed ; and the Christians were weak in com- 
parison with them ; nor were such delays in the administration of 
justice unprecedented, either at Rome or in the provinces. Thus 
it was, that, as another governor of Judzea* opened the prisons that 


There, was, indeed, a lighter form of 


1 Acts xxiv. 23. Meyer and De 
Wette have understood this as though 
St. Paul was committed to the custodia 
libera; but we have seen that this kind 
of detention was only employed in the 
ease of men of rank; and moreover, 
the mention of the centurion excludes 
it. But besides this, it is expressly 
stated (Acts xxiv. 27) that Felix left 
Paul chained. The same Greek word 
(meaning relaration) is applied to the 
mitigation of Agrippa’s imprisonment 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 6. 10) on the accession 
of Caligula, although Agrippa was still 
left under custodia militaris, and still 
bound with a chain. We shall have 
occasion to refer again to this relaxa- 
tion of Agrippa’s imprisonment as il- 
lustrating that of St. Paul at Rome. 


custodia militaris sometimes employed, 
under the name of observatio, when the 
soldier kept guard over his prisoner, 
and accompanied him wherever he went, 
but was not chained to him. To this 
we might have supposed St. Paul sub- 
jected, both at Caesarea and at Rome, 
were not such an hypothesis excluded 
as to Cesarea by Acts xxiv. 27, Xxvi. 
29, and as to Rome by Eph. vi. 20, Phil. 
i. 13. Compare Acts xxviii. 16, 31. 

2 Such seems the meaning of ‘ relax- 
ation as to eating’ in the passage of 
Josephus, referred to in the preceding 
note, 

3 Albinus. See above, p. 611. Jo- 
sephus says that, though he received 
bribes for opening the prisons, he wished 
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he might make himself popular, Felix, from the same motive, 
riveted the chains of an innocent man. The same enmity of the 
world against the Gospel which set Barabbas free, left Paul a 
prisoner. ' 4 

No change seems to have taken place in the outward circum- 
stances of the Apostle, when Festus came to take command of the 
province. He was still in confinement as before. But immedi- 
ately on the accession of the new governor, the unsleeping hatred 
of the Jews made a fresh attempt upon his life ; and the course of 
their proceedings presently changed the whole aspect of his case, 
and led to unexpected results. ' : 

When a Roman governor came to his province—whether his 
character was coarse and cruel, like that of Felix, orreasonable and 
just, as that of Festus seems to have been,—his first step would be 
to make himself acquainted with the habits and prevalent feelings 
of the people he was come to rule, and to visit such places as might 
seem to be more peculiarly associated with national interests. The 
Jews were the most remarkable people in the whole extent of the 
Roman provinces : and no city was to any other people what Jeru- 
salem was to the Jews. We are not surprised, therefore, to learn 
that ‘three days’ after his arrival at the political metropolis, Festus 
‘went up to Jerusalem.” Here he was immed ely met by an 
urgent request against St. Paul,' preferred by the chief priests and 
leading men among the Jews,” and seconded, as it seems, by a 
general concourse of the people, who came round him with no little 
vehemence and clamour.* They asked as a favour‘ (and they had 
good reason to hope that the new governor ® on his accession would 
not refuse it), that he would allow St. Paul to be brought up to 
Jerusalem. The plea, doubtless, was, that he should be tried again 
before the Sanhedrin. But the real purpose was to assassinate 
him® on some part of the road, over which he had been safely 
brought by the escort two years before. So bitter and so enduring 
was their hatred against the apostate Pharisee. The answer of 
Festus was dignified and just, and worthy of his office. He said 
that Paul was in custody’ at Caesarea, and that he himself was 
shortly to return thither (v. 4), adding that it was not the custom 
of the Romans to give up an uncondemned person as a mere favour ® 
(v.16). The accused must have the accuser face to face,® and full 
opportunity must be given for a defence (ib.). Those, therefore, 


by this act to make himself popular, 
when he found he was to be superseded 
by Gessius Florus. 

1 See v. 2 and v. 15. We should 
compare St. Luke’s statement with the 


here, crying that he ought -not to live 
any longer.’ 

4 v.3. See v.16. 

®» Compare the conduct of Albinus 


two accounts given by Festus himself 
to Agrippa, below. 

2 Again we should compare v. 2 and 
y. 15. Thus the accusers were again 
representatives of the Sanhedrin. 

3 See the second account given by 
Festus himself to Agrippa, below, v. 24. 
‘All the multitude of the Jews dealt 
with me, both at Jerusalem and also 


and Agrippa L., alluded to before. 
Sivogs 


7 The English version ‘should be 
kept’ is rather too peremptory. Festus 
doubtless expresses this decision, but 
in the most conciliating form. 

8 See above, v. 11. Compare the case 
of Pilate and Barabbas. 

* v.16. Compare the following pass- 
ages: Acts xxiii. 30, xxiv. 19, xxv. 5 


(v. 5). 


time was lost after their arrival. 


mom .| Paul before Festus. big 
who were competent to undertake the task of accusers,! should 
come down with him to Czesarea, and there prefer the accusation 


Festus remained ‘ eight or ten days’ in Jerusalem, and then re- 
turned to Ceesarea ; and the accusers went down the same day.? No 


The very next day® Festus took 


his seat on the judicial tribunal,‘ with his Assessors near him (v. 12), 
and ordered Paul to be brought before him. ‘The Jews who had 
come down from Jerusalem’ stood round, bringing various heavy 


accusations against him (which, however, they could not establish),* 
and clamorously asserting that he was worthy of death. We must 
not suppose that the charges now brought were different in sub 
stance from those urged by Tertullus. The Prosecutors were in 
fact the same now as then, namely, delegates from the Sanhedrin ; 
and the prisoner was still lying under the former accusation, which 
had never been withdrawn.’ We see from what is said of Paul’s 
defence, that the charges were still classed under the same three 
heads as before ; viz. Heresy, Sacrilege, and Treason.* But Festus 
saw very plainly that the offence was really connected with the re- 
ligious opinions of the Jews, instead of relating, as he at first ex- 
pected, to some political movement (ver. 18, 19) ; and he was soon 
convinced that Paul had done nothing worthy of death (v. 25). 
Being, therefore, in perplexity (v. 20), and at the same time de- 
sirous of ingratiating himself with the provincials (v. 9), he proposed 
to St. Paul that he should go up to Jerusalem, and be tried there 
in his presence, or at least under his protection.? But the Apostle 
knew full well the danger that lurked in this proposal, and, con- 
scious of the rights which he possessed as a Roman citizen, he 


Aots 


refused to accede to it, and said boldly to Festus : 


“, IL stand before Ceesar’s tribunal, and there ought 
my trial to be. To the Jews I have done no wrong, 

, 28 thou knowest full well. If I am guilty, and have 
done anything worthy of death, I refuse not to die: 
but if the things whereof these men accuse me are 
nought, no man can give me up to them, I AP- 


PEAL UNTO CAISAR 


Festus was probably surprised by this termination of the pro- 
ceedings ; but no choice was open to him. Paul had urged his 
prerogative as a Roman citizen, to be tried, not by the Jewish, but 
by the Roman law ;1° a claim which, indeed, was already admitted 


1 y. 5. 

2 The course of the narrative shows 
that they went immediately. This is 
also asserted in the phrase ‘go down 
with me,’ which does not necessarily 
imply that they went down in the same 
company with Festus. : 

3 *The next day,’ v. 6; ‘ without 
any delay on the morrow,’ v. 17. 

4 See again ver. 6, 17. 

Se lds 

5 See v. 24, where the demand for 


his death is said to have taken place 
both at Jerusalem and Ceesarea. 

7 At this period, an accused person 
might be kept in prison indefinitely, by 
the delay of the accuser, or the procras- 
tination of the magistrate. See our re- 
marks on this subject, at the beginning 
of Chap. XXV. 

8 Acts xxv. 8, (1) ‘the Law,’ (2) 
‘the Temple,’ (3) ‘Cesar.’ 

9 y.9. In v. 20 this is omitted. 

10 Val Os 
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by the words of Festus, who only proposed to transfer him to the 


rarisdiction of the Sanhedrin with his own consent.’ He ended by 
vane himself of one of the most important privileges of Roman 
citizenship, the right of appeal. By the mere pronunciation of 


these potent words, ‘I appeal unto Czsar,’’ he instantly removed — 


his cause from the jurisdiction of the magistrate before whom he 
stood, and transferred it to the supreme tribunal of the Emperor at 
me. 
a explain the full effect of this proceeding, we must observe that 
in the provinces of Rome, the supreme criminal jurisdiction (both 
under the Republic and the Empire) was exercised by the Gover- 
nors, whether they were Proconsuls, Propreetors, or (as in the case 
of Judzea) Procurators. To this jurisdiction the provincials were sub- 
ject without appeal, and it is needless to say that it was often exer- 
cised in the most arbitrary manner. But the Roman citizens in the 
provinces, though also liable to be brought before the judgment-seat 
of the Governor, were protected from the abuse of his authority ; 
for they had the right of stopping his proceedings against them by 
appealing to the Tribunes, whose intervention at once transferred 
the cognisance of the cause to the ordinary tribunals at Rome.* 
This power was only one branch of that prerogative of interces- 
sion (as it was called) by which the Tribunes could stop the execu- 
tion of the sentences of all other magistrates. Under the Imperial 
regime, the Emperor stood in the place of the Tribunes ; Augustus 


and his successors being invested with the Tribunician power, as - 


the most important of the many Republican offices which were con- 
centrated in their persons. Hence the Emperors constitutionally 
exercised the right of intercession, by which they might stop the pro- 
ceedings of inferior authorities. But they extended this prerogative 
much beyond the limits which had confined it during the Repub- 
lican epoch. They not only arrested the execution of the sentences 
of other magistrates, but claimed and exercised the right of revers- 
ing or altering them, and of re-hearing‘ the causes themselves. In 
short, the Imperial tribunal was erected into a supreme court of 
appeal from all inferior courts, either in Rome or in the provinces. 

Such was the state of things when St. Paul appealed from Festus 


1 «Wilt thou,’ &c. 

2 The expression here used (equiva- 
lent to the Latin appellare) was the 
regular technical phrase for lodging an 
appeal. The Roman law did not re- 
quire any written appeal to be lodged 
in the hands of the Court ; pronuncia 
tion of the single word Appello was 
sufficient to suspend all further pro- 
ceedings. 

3 We must not confound this right of 
Appellatio to the Tribunes with the 
right of appeal (Provocatio) to the Co- 
mitia, which belonged to every Roman 
citizen. This latter right was restrictea, 
even in the Republican era, by the in- 
stitution of the Questiones Perpetua; 
because, the judices appointed for those 
Queestiones being regarded as represen- 


tatives of the Comitia, there was no 
avpeal from their decisions. In the 
time of the Emperors, the Comitia 
themselves being soon discontinued, this 
right of Proyocatio could be no longer 
exercised. 

4 According to Dio, this was already 
the case as early as the time of Augustus. 
It may be doubted whether the Empe- 
ror at first claimed the right of revers- 
ing the sentences pronounced by the 
judices of the Questiones Perpetuz. 
which were exempt from the Intercessio 
of the Tribune. But this question is 
of less importance, because the system 
of Questiones Perpetuze was soon su- 
perseded under the Empire, as we 
shall afterwards have an opportunity of 
remarking, 
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to Cesar. If the appeal was admissible, it at once suspended all 
further proceedings on the part of Festus. There were, however, 
a few cases in which the right of appeal was disallowed; a bandit, or 
a pirate, for example, taken in the fact, might be condemned and 


. executed by the Proconsul, notwithstanding his appeal to the Em- 


peror. Accordingly, we read that Festus took counsel with his 
Assessors,’ concerning the admissibility of Paul’s appeal. But no 
doubt could be entertained on this head ; and he immediately pro- 
nounced the decision of the Court. ‘Thou hast appealed? unto 
Ceesar : to Czesar thou shalt be sent.’ 

_ Thus the hearing of the cause, as far as Festus was concerned, 
had terminated. There only remained for him the office of remit- 
ting to the supreme tribunal, before which it was to be carried, his 
official report* upon its previous progress. He was bound to for- 
ward to Rome all the acts and documents bearing upon the trial, 
the depositions of the witnesses on both sides, and the record of his 
own judgment on the case. And it was his further duty to keep 
the person of the accused in safe custody, and to send him to Rome 
for trial at the earliest opportunity. 

Festus, however, was still in some perplexity. Though the appeal 
had been allowed, yet the information elicited on the trial was so 
vague, that he hardly knew what statement to insert in his dispatch 
to the Emperor : and it seemed ‘a foolish thing to him to send a 
prisoner to Rome without at the same time specifying the charges 
against him’ (v. 27). It happened about this time that Herod 
Agrippa II., King of Chalcis, with his sister Berenice, came on a 
complimentary visit to the new governor, and stayed ‘some days’ 
at Ceesarea.* This prince had been familiarly acquainted from his 

outh with all that related to the Jewish law, and moreover, was 
at this time (as we have seen)° superintendent of the Temple, with 
the power of appointing the high priest. Festus took advantage of 
this opportunity of consulting one better informed than himself on 
the points in question. He recounted to Agrippa what has been 
summarily related above :° confessing his ignorance of Jewish 
theology, and alluding especially to Paul’s reiterated assertion’ 
concerning ‘one Jesus who had died and was alive again.’ This 
cannot have been the first time that Agrippa had heard of the 
resurrection of Jesus, or of the Apostle Paul.* His curiosity was 
aroused, and he expressed a wish to see the prisoner. Festr- 
readily acceded to the request, and fixed the next day for the 


interview. : I 
At the time appointed Agrippa and Berenice came with great 


1 For a notice of such consiliarti in 
a province, see Sueton. Tid. 33. Their 
office was called assessura. Sueton. 
Galb. 14, ; : ; 

2 The sentence is not interrogative, 
as in A.V., but the words express a 
solemn decision of the Procurator and 
his Assessors. . 

3 This report wastermed Apostoli, or 
litera dimissorie. _ Ran 

4 Some illustrations of peculiar in- 
ierest from Josephus, as regards both 


the complimentary character of this vi- 
sit and the position of Berenice in the 
matter, are pointed out by the lamented 
Prof. Blunt, in his Seripturad Coinci- 
dences, pp. 858-360. 

5 See above, p. 601. 

6 ver. 14-21. 

7 The form of the verb implies thi: 
reiteration. 

8 The tense (v. 22) might seem to 
imply that he had long wished to see 
St. Paul, 


Js 
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and display and entered into the audience-chamber, with a 
are: of ite? oRobrs and the chief men of Caesarea :' and at the 

nd of Festus ; 
fags Ward opened by a ceremonious speech from Festus himself,” 
describing the circumstances under which the prisoner had been 
brought under his notice, and ending with a statement of his per- 
plexity as to what he should write to ‘his Lord’* the Emperor. 
This being concluded, Agrippa said condescendingly to St. Paul, 
that he was now permitted to speak for himself. And the Apostle, 
‘stretching out the hand’ which was chained to the soldier who 
guarded him, spoke thus :— 


Complimen- 
tary address to 


Aguppa. Gefend myself to-day, before thee, against all the 
charges of my Jewish accusers ; especially because 3 
thou art expert in all Jewish customs and questions. 
Wherefore I pray thee to hear me patiently. 

He defends My! life and conduct from my youth, as 1t was at4 


against the 
charg? of he- 
resy. 


first among my own nation at Jerusalem, is known 
to all the Jews. They know me of old® (I say) from 5 
the beginning, and can testify Gf they would) that, 
following the strictest sect of our religion, I lived a 
Pharisee. And now I stand here to be judged, for 6 
the hope of the promise made by God unto our 
fathers. Which promise is the end whereto, in all7 
their zealous worship,’ night and day, our twelve 
tribes hope to come. Yet this hope, O King Agrippa, 
is charged against me as a crime, and that by Jews.® 
What !* is it judged among you a thing incredibles 
that God should raise the dead P!° 


Paul was brought before them. The proceed- — 


1 For the audience-hall see above. 
We may remark that the presence of 
several Chiliarchs implies that the mili- 
tary force at Ceesarea was considerable. 
The five resident cohorts mentioned by 
Josephus have been noticed above, p. 
604, n. 8, 

2 ver. 24-27. 

3 The title Lord applied here to the 
Emperor should be noticed. Augustus 
and Tiberius declined a title which im- 
plied the relation of master and slave, 
but their successors sanctioned the use 
of it, and Julian tried in vain to break 
through the custom. 

4The Greek particles here are 
rightly left untranslated in A.V. They 
form a conjunction, denoting that the 
speaker is beginning a new subject, 
used where no conjunction would be 
expressed in English. 

» The tense is present. 

6 The promise meant is that of the 


Messiah. Compare what St. Paul says 
in the speech at Antioch in Pisidia. 
Acts xiii. 32. Compare also Rom. xy. 8. 

* This properly means to perform the 
outward rites of worship: see note on 
Rom. i. 19. 

8 Here again the best MSS. read 
Jews without the. 

® The punctuation adopted is, a note 
of interrogation after what, Compare 
the use of the same word by St. Paul 
in Rom. iii. 3, iii, 9, vi. 15, Phil. i. 18. 

10 This is an argumentum ad homines 
to the Jews, whose own Scriptures fur- 
nished them with cases where the dead 
had been raised, as for example by 
Elisha. The Authorised Version is 
perfectly correct, notwithstanding the 
objections which have been madeagainst 
it. The Greek idiom of ‘if? with 
an indicative cannot be better repre- 
sented in English than by ‘that? with 
‘should? 


| Oe 


ACTS 


I think myself happy, King Agrippa, that I shall 2 


12 


14 


Xx. | 


Speech before Agrippa. 


Now I myself! determined, in my own mind, that He describes 


610 


his former per- 


Tought exceedingly to oppose the name of Jesus the secutios of 
10 Nazarene. And this I did in Jerusalem, and many 


Christians. 


of the saints? I myself shut up in prison, having 
received from the chief priests authority so to do ;3 
and when they were condemned‘ to death, I gave 
11my vote against them. And in every synagogue J 
continually punished them, and endeayoured® to 
compel them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly 
mad against them, I went even to foreign cities to 


persecute them. 


With this purpose I was on my road to Damascus, nisecaversion 


and divine 


bearing my authority and commission from the commision. 
13 chief® priests, when I saw in the way, O King, at 
midday’ a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me and those who 


journeyed with me. 


And when we all were fallen to 


the earth, I heard a voice speaking to me, and saying 


in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, 


Saul, why persecutest 


15 thou me ? itis hard for thee to kick against the goad. 


17 wherein I shall appear unto thee. 


And I said, Who art thou, Lord ? 
16 said, I am Jesus whom thow persecutest. 


And the Lord® 
But rise and 


stand wpon thy feet; for to this end I have appeared 
unto thee, to ordain® thee a minister and a witness both 
of those things which thow hast seen, and of those things 


And thee have I 


chosen from the house of Israel,'! and from among the 
Gentiles ; wnto whom now I send thee, to open their 


1 The pronoun, from its position, 
must be emphatic. 

2 This speech should be carefully 
coinpared with that in chap. xxii., with 
the view of observing St. Paul’s judi- 
cious adaptation of his statements to 
his audience. Thus, here he calls 
the Christians ‘ Saints,’ which the 
Jews in the Temple would not have 
tolerated. See some useful remarks on 
this subject by Mr. Birks. Hor. Ap. 
Vii. Vili. 

3 ¢The authority,’— ‘this autho- 
rity.’ 

1 Literally, when they were being de- 
stroyed. On the ‘giving his vote see 
p- 64. 

.© Imperfect. 

6 By Chief Priests here and above, 
verse 10, is meant (as in Luke xxii. 
52, Acts v. 24) the presidents of the 
24 classes into which the priests were 
divided. These were ea officio mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin. In the speech 


on the stairs accordingly, St. Paul states 
that he had received his commission to 
Damascus from the high priest and 
Sanhedrin (Acts xxii. 5). 

7 The circumstance of the light over- 
powering even the blaze of the mid- 
day sun is mentioned before (Acts 
Xxii, 6). 

8 All the best MSS. read ‘the Lord 

said.’ This also agrees better with 
what follows, where St. Paul relates 
all which the Lord had revealed 
to him, both at the moment of his 
conversion, and subsequently, by the 
voice of Ananias, and by the vision at 
Jerusalem. See Acts xxii. 12-21. 
. 9 We have here the very words of 
Ananias (Acts xxii. 14, 15). The same 
very unusual word for ‘ordain’ is used 
in both places. 

10 « Choosing,’ not ‘ delivering’ (A.V.) 

ll «The people.’ See on the speech 
at Antioch, p. 141, note 3. 
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eyes, that they may turn’ from darkness to light, and xxvi 
from the power of Satan unto God; that they may _ 
receive forgiveness of sins, and an inheritance among . 
the sanctified, by faith m me. } 
His execution | Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobe- 19 
Bruton, dient to the heavenly vision. But first? to those at 20 
ofthe Jews Damascus and Jerusalem, and throughout all the land 
of Judea, and also to the Gentiles, I proclaimed the 
tidings that they should repent and turn to God, and 
do works worthy of their repentance. 
For these causes the Jews, when they caught me 21 
in the Temple, endeavoured to kill me. 
Yethisteach- Therefore,’ through the succour which I have re- 22 
wintheser- ceived from God, I stand firm unto this day, and 


ish Seriptures. 


bear my testimony both to small and great; but I 
declare nothing else than what the Prophets and 
Moses foretold, That® the Messiah should suffer, and 23 
that He should be the first® to rise from the dead, 
and should be the messenger’ of light to the house 
of [srael, and also to the Gentiles. 


Here Festus broke out into a loud exclamation,® expressive of 
ridicule and surprise. To the cold man of the world, as to the in- 
quisitive Athenians, the doctrine of the resurrection was foolishness : 
and he said, ‘Paul, thou art mad: thy incessant study® is turning 
thee to madness.’ The Apostle had alluded in his speech to writ- 
ings which had a mysterious sound, to the prophets and to Moses!” 


1 Neuter, not active as in A. V. 
Compare, for the use of this word by 
St. Paul (to signify the conversion of 
the Gentiles), 1 Thess. i. 9, and Acts 
xiy. 15. Also below, v. 20. 

* This does not at all prove, as has 
sometimes been supposed, that Saul did 
not preach in Arabia when he went there 
soon after his conversion ; see p. 80. 

3 How are we to reconcile this with 
St. Paul’s statement (Gal. i. 22) that 
he continued personally unknown to 
the Churches of Juda for many years 
after his conversion ? We must either 
suppose that, in the present passage, 
he means to speak not in the order of 
time, but of all which he had done up 
to the present date; or else we may 
perhaps suppose that St. Luke did not* 
think it necessary to attend to a mi- 
nute detail of this kind, relating to a 
period of St. Paul’s life with which he 
was himself not personally acquainted, 
in giving the general outline of this 


speech. 

4 The conjunction here cannot mean 
‘however, 

5 The ‘if’ in the original is equi- 
valent to our ‘that’ (‘if, as they as- 
sert’). Compare note on Acts xxvi. 8 
above. 

§ Compare Col. i. 18. Also 1 Cor. xv. 
20. 

7 ‘Something more than merely 
‘show’ (A. V.). 

8 Observe the mention of the ‘loud 
voice’ coupled with the fact that 
Paul ‘was speaking for himself.’ Both 
expressions show that he was sud- 
denly interrupted in the midst of his 
discourse. 

9 The original has the definite article 
here. 

10 See again v. 27, where St. Paul 
appeals again to the prophets, the 
yates to which he had alluded be- 
ore. 


f Xxii.] Speech before Agrippa. 621 
(ver. 22, 23): and it is reasonable to believe that in his imprison- 
ment, such ‘books and parchments,’ as he afterwards wrote for in 
his second letter to Timotheus,! were brought to him by his friends. 
Yhus Festus adopted the conclusion that he had before him a mad 
enthusiast, whose head had been turned by poring over strange 
learning. The Apostle’s reply was courteous and self-possessed, 
but intensely earnest. 


‘vi.25 Jam not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth 
26 the words of truth and soberness: For the king has 
knowledge of these matters; and moreover I speak 
to him with boldness ; because I am persuaded that 
none of these things is unknown to him,—for this 

has not been done in a corner. 


Then turning to the Jewish voluptuary who sat beside the Go- 
vernor, he made this solemn appeal to him :— 


27 King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? J 
know that thou believest. 


The King’s reply was: ‘Thou wilt soon? persuade me to be a 
Christian.” The words were doubtless spoken ironically and in 
contempt : but Paul took them as though they had been spoken in 
earnest, and made that noble answer, which expresses, as no other 
words ever expressed them, that union of enthusiastic zeal with 
genuine courtesy, which is the true characteristic of ‘a Christian.’ 


29 I would to God, that whether soon or late, not 
only thou, but also all who hear me to-day, were such 
as | am; excepting these chains. 


This concluded the interview. King Agrippa had no desire to 
hear more; and he rose from his seat,*? with the Governor and 
Berenice and those who sat with them. As they retired, they dis- 
cussed the case with one another,‘ and agreed that Paul was guilty 
of nothing worthy of death or even imprisonment. Agrippa said 
positively to Festus, ‘ This man’ might have been set at liberty,° if 


thinkest to make me a Christian with 


1 2 Tim. iv. 18. These, we may well 
believe, would especially be the Old 
Testament Scriptures,—perhaps Jew- 
ish commentaries on them, and possibly 
also the works of Heathen poets and 
philosophers. 

2 The phrase here cannot mean 
‘almost, as it is in the Authorised 
Version. It might mean either ‘in 


few words’ (Eph. iii. 3), or ‘im a small 


measure, or ‘in a small time. The 
latter meaning agrees best with the 
following, ‘in little or in much’ We 
might render the passage thus: * Thou 


little persuasion.’ We should observe 
that the verb is in the present tense, 
and that the title ‘Christian’ was one 
of contempt. See 1 Pet. iv. 16. 

3 v. 30. 

4°y. 31. 

5 Again the expression is contemp- 
tuous. See the remarks on Acts xvi. 
35 (p. 239). Claudius Lysias uses a 
similar expression in his letter to Felix, 
XXili. 27. 

6 Compare xxviii, 18. 
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he had not appealed to the Emperor.’ But the appeal had been 
made. There was no retreat either for Festus or for Paul. On the 
new Governor’s part there was no wish to continue the procrastina- 
tion of Felix ; and nothing now remained but to wait for a conve- 


nient opportunity of sending his prisoner to Rome. 


Coin of Nero and Herod Agrippa II.* 


1 From the British Museum. Mr. 
Akerman describes it thus: ‘This 
prince, notwithstanding the troubles 
which now began to afflict his ill-fated 
country, spent large sums in improving 
and beautifying Jerusalem, Berytus, 
and Czsarea Philippi. Of the latter 
there is a coin extant, bearing the 


head of Nero: reverse ENTE BASIAE 
APPIMMA NEPQNIE, within a laurel 
garland, confirming the account cf Jose- 
phus (Ant. xx. 9. 8), who says Herod 
enlarged and called the city Neronias, 
in honour of the Emperor’ rum. Lil. 
p. 57. 


a 


LVavigation of the Ancients. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ships and Navigation of the Ancients.—Roman Commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean.—Corn Trade between Alexandria and Puteoli—Travellers by Sea.— 
St. Paul’s Voyage from Cxsarea, by Sidon, to Myra.—From Myra, by Cnidus 
and Cape Salmone, to Fair Havens.—Phenix.—The Storm.—Seamanship 
during the Gale—St. Paul’s Vision—Anchoring in the Night.—Shipwreck. 
—Proof that it took place in Malta——Winter in the Island.—Objections con- 
sidered.— Voyage, by Syracuse and Rhegium, to Puteoli. 


Berors entering on the narrative of that voyage! which brought 
the Apostle Paul, through manifold and imminent dangers, from 
Czesarea to Rome, it will be convenient to make a few introductory 
remarks concerning the ships and navigation of the ancients. By 
fixing clearly in the mind some of the principal facts relating to the 
form and structure of Greek and Roman vessels, the manner in 
which these vessels were worked, the prevalent lines of traftic in 
the Mediterranean, and the opportunities afforded to travellers of 
reaching their destination by sea,—we shall be better able to follow 
this voyage without distractions or explanations, and with a clearer 
perception of each event as it occurred. 

With regard to the vessels and seamanship of the Greeks and 
Romans, many popular mistakes have prevailed, to which it is 
hardly necessary to allude, after the full illustration which the sub- 


ject has now received.’ 


1 The nautical difficulties of this nar- 
rative have been successfully explained 
by two independent inquirers ; and, so 
far as we are aware, by no one else. A 
practical knowledge of seamanship was 
required for the elucidation of the whole 
subject ; and none of the ordinary com- 
mentators seemed to have looked on it 
with the eye,of asailor. The first who 
examined St. Paul’s voyage in a prac- 
tical spivit was the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Penrose, whose life has been 
lately published (Murray, 1851). His 
MSS. have been kindly placed in the 
hands of the writer of this chapter, and 
they are frequently referred to in the 
notes. A similar investigation was 
made subsequently, but independently, 
and more minutely and elaborately, by 
James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill, whose 
published work on the subject (Long- 
mans, 1848) has already obtained an 
European reputation. Besides other 
valuable aid, Mr, Smith has examined 


ject. 


We must not entertain the notion that all 


the sheets of this chapter, as they have 
passed through the press. We haye 
also to express our acknowledgments 
for much kind assistance received from 
the late Admiral Moorsom and other 
naval officers. 

2 The reference here is to the Dis- 
sertation on ‘The Ships of the An- 
cients’ in Mr. Smith’s work on the 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, pp. 
140-202. This treatise may be re- 
garded as the standard work on the 
subject, not only in England, but in 
Europe. It has been translated into 
German by H. Thiersch, and it is ad- 
duced in Hermann’s well-known work 
on Greek Antiquities, as the decisive 
authority on the difficult points con- 
nected with the study of ancient ship- 
building. It is hardly necessary to refer 
to any of the older works on the sub- 
A full catalogue is given in Mr. 
Smith’s Appendix. 
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the commerce of the ancients was conducted merely by means ot 
small craft, which proceeded timidly in the day time, and only in 
the summer season, along the coast from harbour to harbour,—and 
which were manned by mariners almost ignorant of the use of sails, 
and always trembling at the prospect of astorm. We cannot, indeed, 
assert that the arts either of ship-building or navigation were 
matured in the Mediterranean so early as the first century of the 
Christian era. The Greeks and Romans were ignorant of the use 
of the compass :' the instruments with which they took observa- 
tions must have been rude compared with our modern quadrants 
and sextants :? and we have no reason to believe that their vessels 
were provided with nautical charts :* and thus, when ‘neither 
sun nor stars appeared,’ and the sky gave indications of danger, 
they hesitated to try the open sea.‘ But the ancient sailor was well 
skilled in the changeable weather of the Levant, and his very 
ignorance of the aids of modern science made him the more 
observant of external phenomena, and more familiar with his own 
coasts.°> He was not less prompt and practical than a modern sea- 
man in the handling of his ship, when overtaken by stormy weather 
on a dangerous coast. 

The ship of the Greek and Roman mariner was comparatively 
rude, both in its build and its rig. The hull was not laid down 
with the fine lines, with which we are so familiar in the competing 
vessels of England and America,® and the arrangement of the sails 
exhibited little of that complicated distribution yet effective cora- 
bination of mechanica: forces, which we admire in the EHast-India- 
man or modern Frigate. With the war-ships‘ of the ancients we 
need not here occupy ourselves or the reader: but two peculiarities 
in the structure of Greek and Roman merchantmen must be care- 
fully noticed ; for both of them are much concerned in the seaman- 
ship described in the narrative before us. 


Torr 
ert 


1 See Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. ii., for 
the main facts relating to the history of 
the Compass. 

2 We have no information of any 
nautical instruments at the time when 
we read of Ptolemy’s mural quadrant 
at Alexandria; nor is it likely that any 
more effectual means of taking exact 
observations at sea, than the simple 
quadrant held in the hand, were in use 
before the invention of the reflecting 
quadrants and sextants by Hooke and 
Hadley. The want of exact chrono- 
meters must also be borne in mind. 

% The first nautical charts were per- 
haps those of Marinus of Tyre (A.p. 
150), whom Forbiger regards as the 
founder of mathematical geography. 
See the life of Ptolemy in Dr, Smith’s 
Dictionary. 

4 See Acts xxvii. 9-12, also xxviii. 
11. ‘We are apt to consider the an- 
cients as timid and unskilful sailors, 
afraid to venture out of sight of land, 
or to make long voyages in the winter, 


I can see no evidence that this was the 
case. The cause of their not making 
voyages after the end ofsummer arose, 
in a great measure, from the compara- 
tive obscurity of the sky during the 
winter, and not from the gales which 
prevail at that.season. With no means 
of directing their course, except by ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies, they were 
necessarily prevented from putting to 
sea when they could not depend on 
their being visible. —Smith, p. 180. 

5 See again what is said below in 
reference to Acts xxvii. 12. 

6 «As both ends were alike, if we 
suppose a full-built merchant-ship of 
the present day, cut in two, and the 
stern half replaced by one exactly the 
same as that of the bow, we shall have 
a pretty accurate notion of what these 
ships were.’—Smith, p. 141. 

7 For a full description and explana- 
tion of ancient triremes, &c,, see Mr. 
Smith’s Dissertation, 
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The ships of the Greeks and Romans, like those of the 
Northmen,’ were not steered by means of a single rudder ae 
two paddle-rudders, one on each quarter. Hence ‘ rudders’ are 
mentioned in the plural? by St. Luke (Acts xxvii. 40) as by Heathen 
writers ; and the fact is made still more palpable by the representa- 
tions of art, as in the coins of Imperial Rome or the tapestry of 
Bayeux : nor does the hinged-rudder appear on any of the remains 
of antiquity, till a late period in the Middle Ages.? 

And as this mode of steering is common to the two sources, from 
which we must trace our present art of ship-building, so also is the 
same mode of rigging characteristic of the ships both of the North 
Sea and the Mediterranean. We find in these ancient ships one 
large mast, with strong ropes rove through a block at the mast-head, 
and one large sail, fastened to an enormous yard.® We shall see the 
importance of attending to this arrangement, when we enter upon 
the incidents of St. Paul’s voyage (xxvii. 17, 19). One consequence 
was, that instead of the strain being distributed over the hull, as in 
a modern ship, it was concentrated upon a smaller portion of it : 
and thus in ancient times there must have been a greater tendency 
to leakage than at present ;° and we have the testimony of ancient 
writers to the fact, that a vast proportion of the vessels lost were by 
foundering. ‘Thus Virgil,’ whose descriptions of everything which 
relates to the sea are peculiarly exact, speaks of the ships in the 
fleet of Aineas as lost in various ways, some on rocks and some 
on quicksands, but ‘ all with fastenings loosened :’ and Josephus 
relates that the ship from which he so narrowly escaped, foundered § 
in ‘Adria,’ and that he and his companions saved themselves by 
swimming’ through the night,—an escape which found its parallel 
in the experience of the Apostle, who in one of those shipwrecks, of 


1 See Vorsaee on the Danes and Mr. Smith’s work. 


Northmen in England. He does not 
describe the structure of their ships; 
but this peculiarity is evident in the 
drawing given at p. 111, from the 
Bayeux tapestry. 

2¢The fastenings of the rudders.’ 
The fact of ‘rudders’ being in the 
plural is lost sight of in the English 
version ; and the impression is con- 
veyed of a single rudder, worked by 
tiller-ropes, which, as we shall see, is 
quite erroneous. Compare the use of 
‘suberna’ in Lucretius; andsee Smith, 
p. 143, and Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, under *‘ Gubernaculum.’ 

3 Smith, p. 146. He traces the repre- 
sentation of ancient rudders from Tra- 
jan’s column to the gold nobles of our 
king Edward III., and infers that ‘the 
change in the mode of steering must 
have taken place about the end of the 
thirteenth, or early in the fourteenth 
eentury.’ 

4 See Vorsaee, as above, and the 
representations of classical ships in 


5 By this it is not meant that top- 
sails were not used, or that there were 
never more masts than one. Topsails 
(suppara) are frequently alluded to: 
and we shall have occasion hereafter to 
refer particularly to a second mast, 
besides the mainmast. See Mr. Smith’s 
Dissertation, p. 151, and the engraving 
there given from M. Jal’s Archéologie 
Navale. 

6 See Smith, p. 63. 

7 ‘Laxis laterum compagibus 

omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque 
fatiscunt.’ 

8 Life, c.38. Mr. Smith remarks here 
(p. 62) that, since Josephus and some 
of his companions saved themselves by 
swimming, ‘the ship did not go down 
during the gale, but in consequence of 
the damage she received during its 
continuance.’ For the meaning of the 
word * Adria,’ see below. 

9 Prohably with the aid of floating 
spars, &c, See note on 2 Cor. xi. 20, 
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which no particular narration has been given to us, was ‘a night 
and a day in the deep’ (2 Cor. xi. 25). The same danger was appre- 
hended in the ship of Jonah, from which ‘they cast forth the wares 
that were in the ship into the sea to lighten it’ (i. 5) ; as well as in 
the ship of St. Paul, from which, after having ‘lightened’ it the 
first day, they ‘cast out the tackling’ on the second day, and finally 
‘threw out the cargo of wheat into the sea’ (xxvii. 18, 19, 38). 

This leads us to notice what may be called a third peculiarity of 
the appointments of ancient ships, as compared with those of modern 
times. In consequence of the extreme danger to which they were 
exposed from leaking, it was customary to take to sea, as part of 
their ordinary gear, ‘ wndergirders’ (ix0Zepu7a), which were simply 
ropes for passing round the hull of the ship and thus preventing the 
planks from starting.!_ One of the most remarkable proofs of the 
truth of this statement is to be found in the inscribed marbles dug 
up within the last twenty years at the Pirzeus which give us an inven~ 
tory of the Attic fleet in its flourishing period ;* as one of the most 
remarkable accounts of the application of these artificial ‘ helps’ 
(xxvii. 17) in a storm, is to be found in the narrative before us. 

If these differences between ancient ships and our own are borne 
in mind, the probiems of early seamanship in the Mediterranean are 
nearly reduced to those with which the modern navigator has to 
deal in the same seas. The practical questions which remain to be 
asked are these: What were the dimensions of ancient ships? 
How near the wind could they sail? And, with a fair wind, at 
what rate ? 

As regards the first of these questions, there seems no reason why 
we should suppose the old trading vessels of the Mediterranean to 
be much smaller than our own. We may rest this conclusion, both 
on the character of the cargoes with which they were freighted,* and 
on the number of persons we know them to have sometimes con- 
veyed. Though the great ship of Ptolemy Philadelphus * may justly 


1 This is what-is called ‘frapping® 
by seamen in the English navy, who are 
always taught how to frap a ship. The 
only difference is, that the practice is 
now resorted to much less frequently, 
and that modern ships are not supplied 
with ‘undergirders’ specially prepared. 
The operation and its use are thus 
described in Falconer’s Marine Dic- 
tionary : ‘To frap a ship is to pass four 
or five turns of a large cable-laid rone 
round the hull or frame of a ship, to 
support her in a great storm, or other- 
wise, when it is apprehended that she is 
not strong enough to resist the violent 
efforts of the sea.’ In most of the Euro- 
pean languages the nautical term is, 
like the Greek, expressive of the nature 
of the operation. Fr. ceintrer; Ital. 
cingere; Germ. wngiirten ; Dutch, om- 
gorden ; Norw. omgyrte; Portug. cin- 
trar. In Spanish the word is tortorar : 
a circumstance which possesses some 
etymological interest, since the word 


used by Isidore of Seville for a rope 
used in this way is tormentum. See the 
next note. 

2 The excavations were made in the 
year 1834; and the inscriptions were 
published, in 1840, at Berlin, by A. 
Béckh. A compiete account is given 
of everything with which the Athenian 
ships were supplied, with the name of 
each vessel, &c. ; and we find that they 
all carried ‘undergirders,’ which are 
classed among the hanging gear, as op- 
posed to what was constructed of timber, 
In commenting on one passage having 
reference to the ships which were on 
service in the Adriatic, and which 
carried several ‘undergirders,’ Béckh 
shows that these were ropes passed 
round the body of the ship, but he 
strangely supposes that they were 
passed from stem to stern. 

3 See below on the traftie between 
the provinces and Rome. 

* Described in Athenaus, 
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be regarded as built for ostentation rather than for use, the Alexan- 
drian vessel, which forms the subject of one of Lucian’s dialogues, ! 
and is described as driven by stress-of weather into the Pirsous 

furnishes us with satisfactory data for the calculation of the tonnage 
of ancient ships. Two hundred and seventy-six souls? were on 
board the ship in which St. Paul was wrecked (xxvii. 37 ), and the 
‘Castor and Pollux’ conveyed them, in addition to her own crew 

from Malta to Puteoli (xxviii. 11): while Josephus informs us 3 
that there were six hundred on board the ship from which he, with 
about eighty others, escaped. Such considerations lead us to sup- 
pose that the burden of many ancient merchantmen may have been 
from fiwe hundred to a thousand tons. 

A second question of greater consequence in reference to the 
present subject, relates to the angle which the course of an ancient 
ship could be made to assume with the direction of the wind, or to 
use the language* of English sailors (who divide the compass into 
thirty-two points), within how many points of the wind she would 
sail? That ancient vessels could not work to windward, is one of 
the popular mistakes ° which need not be refuted. They doubtless 
took advantage of the Etesian winds,°® just as the traders in the 
Eastern Archipelago sail with the monsoons: but those who were 
accustomed to a seafaring life could not avoid discovering that a 
ship’s course can be made to assume a less angle than a right angle 
with the direction of the wind, or, in other words, that she can 
be made to sail within less than eight points of the wind:7 and 
Pliny distinctly says, that it is possible for a ship to sail on contrary 
tacks.* The limits of this possibility depend upon the character of 
the vessel and the violence of the gale. We shall find, below, that 
the vessel in which St. Paul was wrecked, ‘could not look at the 
wind,’—for so the Greek word (xxvii. 15) may be literally trans- 
lated in the language of English sailors,—though with a less violent 
gale, an English ship, well-managed, could easily have kept her 
course. A modern merchantman, in moderate weather, can sail 
within six points of the wind. In an ancient vessel the yard could 
not be braced so sharp, and the hull was more clumsy: and it 


language should be clearly unoderstod, 


1 From the length and breadth of 
a compass has been inserted at p. 569, 


this ship as given by Lucian, Mr. Smith 


infers that her burden was between 
1000 and 1100 tons, pp. 147-150. 

2 «The ship must have been of con- 
siderable burden, as we find there were 
no less than 276 persons embarked on 
board her. ‘To afford fair accommoda- 
tion for troops in a transport expressly 
fitted for the purpose, we should allow 
at the rate of a ton and a half to each 
man, and as the ship we are considering 
was not expressly fitted for passengers, 
we may conclude that her burden was 
fully, or at least nearly double, the 
number of tons, to the souls on board, 
or upwards of 500 tons.’—Penrose, MS. 

3 Life, c, 3. 

4 Asit is essential, for the purpose 
of elucidating the narrative, that this 


and some words of explanation are 
given, both here and below. ‘This will 
be readily excused by those who are 
familiar with nautical phraseology. 

5 Yet we sometimes find the mistake 
when we should hardly expect it. 
Thus, Hemsen says, in reference to 
Acts xxvii. 7, that it is ‘doubtful 
whether the ancients were acquainted 
with the way of sailing against the 
wind.’ 

6 The classical passages relating to 
these winds—the monsoons of the Le- 
vant—are collected in Forbiger’s work 
on Ancient Geography. 

7 See Smith, p. 178. 

8 ¢]Tisdem ventis in contrarium navi- 
gatur prolatis pedibus. —H. WN. ii. 48, 
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would not be safe to say that she could sail nearer the wind than 
within seven points.* ww . 

To turn now to the thira question, the rate of sailing,—the very 
nature of the rig, which was less adapted than our own for working 
to windward, was peculiarly favourable to a quick run before the 
wind. In the China seas, during the monsoons, junks have been 
seen from the deck of a British vessel behind im the horizon in the 
morning, and before in the horizon in the evening.” Thus we read 
of passages accomplished of old in the Mediterranean, which would 
do credit to a well-appointed modern ship. Pliny, who was himself 
a seaman, and in command of a fleet at the time of his death, might 
furnish us with several instances. We might quote the story of the 
fresh fig, which Cato produced in the senate at Rome, when he 
urged his countrymen to undertake the third Punic war, by im- 
pressing on them the imminent nearness of their enemy. ‘ This 
fruit,’ he says, ‘was gathered fresh at Carthage three days ago.’ * 
Other voyages, which he adduces, are such as these,—seven days 
from Cadiz to Ostia,—seven days from the straits of Messina to 
Alexandria,—nine days from Puteolito Alexandria. These instances 
are quite in harmony with what we read in other authors. Thus 
Rhodes and Cape Salmone, at the eastern extremity of Crete, are 
reckoned by Diodorus and Strabo as four days from Alexandria : 
Plutarch tells us of a voyage within the day from Brundusium to 
Corcyra : Procopius describes Belisarius as sailing on one day with 
his fleet from Malta, and landing on the next day some leagues to 
the south of Carthage.* A thousand stades (or between 100 and 150 
miles), is reckoned by the geographers a common distance to accom- 
plish in the twenty-four hours.* And the conclusion to which we 
are brought is, that with a fair wind an ancient merchantman would 
easily sail at the rate of seven knots an howr,—a conclusion in com- 
plete harmony both with what we have observed in a former voyage 
of St. Paul (Chap. X-X.), and with what will demand our attention at 
the close of that voyage, which brought him at length from Malta 
by Rhegium to Puteoli (Acts xxviii. 13). 

The remarks which have been made will convey to the reader a 
sufficient notion of the ships and navigation of the ancients. If to 
the above-mentioned peculiarities of build and rig we add the eye 
painted at the prow, the conventional ornaments.at stem and stern, 
which are familiar to us in remaining works of art,® and the charac- 
teristic figures of Heathen divinities, ‘ we shall gain a sufficient idea 
of an ancient merchantman. And a glance at the chart of the 


1 Smith, p. 178. 

2 See above, p. 562, n. 1. 

_> Plin. ZH. N. xv. 20. We may ob- 
serve that the interval of time need not 
be regarded as so much as three entire 
days. 

* This is one of the passages which 
will be referred to hereafter, in con- 
sidering the boundaries of the sea 
called Adria (Acts xxvii. 27): 

® Herodotus reckons a day and a 
night’s sail in the summer time, and 


with a favourable wind, at 1300 stadia, 
or 162 Roman miles. 

6 For the xnvioxos, a tall ornament 
at the stern or prow, in the form of the 
neck of a water-fowl, see Smith, p. 142, 
and the Dictionary of Antiquities, 
under ‘ Aplustre.’ 

7 * Whose sign was Castor and Pol- 
lux, Acts xxviii. 11. This might be 
abundantly illustrated from classical 
authors. 
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Mediterranean will enable us to realise in our imagination the 
nature of the voyages that were most frequent in the ancient world. 
With the same view of elucidating the details of our subject before- 
hand, we may now devote a short space to the prevalent lines of 
traffic, and to the opportunities of travellers by sea, in the first 
century of the Christian era. 

Though the Romans had no natural love for the sea, and though 
a commercial life was never regarded by them as an honourable 
occupation, and thus both experience of practical seamanship, and 
the business of the carrying trade remained in a great measure with 
the Greeks, yet a vast development had been given to commerce by 
the consolidation of the Roman Empire. Piracy had been effec- 
tually put down before the close of the Republic.! The annexation 
of Egypt drew towards Italy the rich trade of the Indian seas. 
After the effectual reduction of Gaul and Spain, Roman soldiers 
and Roman slave-dealers* invaded the shores of Britain. The 
trade of all the countries which surrounded the Mediterranean 
began to flow towards Rome. The great city herself was passive, 
for she had nothing to export. But the cravings of her luxury, ana 
the necessities of her vast population, drew to one centre the con- 
verging lines of a busy traflic from a wide extent of provinces. To 
leave out of view what hardly concerns us here, the commerce by 
land from the North,* some of the principal directions of trade by 
sea may be briefly enumerated as follows. The harbours of Ostia 
and Puteoli were constantly full of ships from the West, which had 
brought wool and other articles from Cadiz :* a circumstance which 
possesses some interest for us here, as illustrating the mode in 
which St. Paul might hope to accomplish his voyage to Spain 
(Rom. xv. 24). On the South was Sicily, often called the Store- 
house of Italy,—and Africa, which sent furniture-woods to Rome, 
and heavy cargoes of marble and granite. On the East, Asia Minor 
was the intermediate space through which the caravan-trade® passed, 
conveying silks and spices from beyond the Euphrates to the markets 
and wharves of Ephesus. We might extend this enumeration by 
alluding to the fisheries of the Black Sea, and the wine-trade of the 
Archipelago. But enough has been said to give some notion of the 
commercial activity of which Italy was the centre: and our particu- 
lar attention here is required only to one branch of trade, one line of 
constant traffic across the waters of the Mediterranean to Rome. 

Alexandria has been mentioned already as a city, which, next 
after Athens, exerted the strongest intellectual influence over the 


was completed by Nero on the north 


1 Compare pp. 17, 18. 

2 See the passage in Pitt’s speeches, 
referred to in Milman’s Gibbon, i. p. 70. 

3 For example, the amber trade of 
the Baltic, and the importing of pro- 
visions and rough cloths from Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

4 We may refer here, in illustration, 
to the coin representing Ostia below, p. 
685. It was about this time that the 
new harbour of Portus (a city not un- 
connected with ecclesiastical history) 


side of the mouth of the Tiber. See the 
article ‘ Ostia’ in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of 
Geography. 

5 There seem to have been two great 
lines of inland trade through Asia 
Minor, one near the southern shore of 
the Black Sea, through the districts 
opened by the campaigns of Pompey, 
and the other through the centre of the 
country from Mazaca, on the Euphrates, 
to Ephesus. 
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age in which St. Paul’s appointed work was done; and we have had 
occasion to notice some indirect connection between this city and 
the Apostle’s own labours.' But it was eminent commercially not less 
than intellectually. The prophetic views of Alexander were at that 
time receiving an ampler fulfilment than at any former period. The 
trade with the Indian Seas, which had been encouraged under the 
Ptolemies, received a vast impulse in the reign of Augustus : and 
under the reigns of his successors, the valley of the Nile was the 
channel of an active transit trade in spices, dyes, jewels, and per- 
fumes, which were brought by Arabian mariners from the far East, 
and poured into the markets of Italy.” But Egypt was not only 
the medium of transit trade. She had her own manufactures of 
linen, paper, an? glass, which she exported in large quantities. And 
one natural product of her soil has been a staple commodity from 
the time of Pharaoh to our own. We have only to think of the 
fertilismg inundations of the Nile, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of the multitudes composing the free and slave population of 
Ttaly, in order to comprehend the activity and importance of the 
Alexandrian corn-trade. At a later period the Emperor Commodus 
established a company of merchants to convey the supplies from 
Egypt to Rome ; and the commendations which he gave himself for 
this forethought may still be read in the inscription round the ships 
represented on his coins.* The harbour, to which the Egyptian 
corn-vessels were usually bound, was Puteoli. At the close of this 
chapter we shall refer to some passages which give an animated 
picture of the arrival of these ships. Meanwhile, it is well to have 
called attention to this line of traffic between Alexandria and 
Puteoli ; for in so doing we have described the means which Divine 
Providence employed for bringing the Apostle to Rome. 

The transition is easy from the commerce of the Mediterranean 
to the progress of travellers from point to point in that sea. If to 
this enumeration of the main lines of trafiic by sea we add all the 
ramifications of the coasting-trade which depended on them, we 
have before us a full view of the opportunities which travellers 
possessed of accomplishing their voyages. Just in this way we have 
lately seen St. Paul completing the journey, on which his mind was 
set, from Philippi, by Miletus and Patara, to Caesarea (Chap. XX.). 
We read of no periodical packets for the conveyance of passengers 
sailing between the great towns of the Mediterranean. Emperors 
themselves were usually compelled to take advantage of the same 
opportunities to which Jewish pilgrims and Christian Apostles were 
limited. When Vespasian went to Rome, leaving Titus to prosecute 
the siege of Jerusalem, ‘he went on board a merchant-ship, and 
sailed from Alexandria to Rhodes,’ and thence pursued his way 
through Greece to the Adriatic, and finally went to Rome through 
Italy by land.4| And when the Jewish war was ended, and when, 
suspicions having arisen concerning the allegiance of Titus to Ves- 
pasian, the son was anxious ‘to rejoin his father,’ he also left 


1 See pp. 8, 9, 29, 365. 3 One of>them is given (from Mr- 

2 See the history of thistradein Dean Smith’s work) on the title-page. 
Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of 4 Joseph. War, vii. 2, 1, 
the Ancients. 
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Alexandria’ in a ‘merchant-ship,’ and ‘hastened to Italy,’ touching 
at the very places at which St. Paul touched, first at Rhegium 
(xxviii. 13), and then at Puteoli (ib.). 

If such was the mode in which even royal personages travelled 
from the provinces to the metropolis, we must of course conclude 
that those who travo!ed on the business of the state must often 
have been content to avail themselves of similar opportunities. 
The sending of state prisoners to Rome from various parts of the 
Empire was an event of frequent occurrence. Thus we are told by 
Josephus,’ that Felix ‘for some slight offence, bound and sent to 
Rome several priests of his acquaintance, honourable and good men, 
to answer for themselves to Cesar.’ Such groups must often have 
left Ceesarea and the other Eastern ports, in merchant-vessels bound 
for the West; and such was the departure of St. Paul, when the 
time at length came for that eventful journey, which had been so 
long and earnestly cherished in his own wishes ;° so emphatically 
foretold by Divine revelation ;* and which was destined to involve 
such great consequences to the whole future of Christianity. 

The vessel in which he sailed, with certain other state prisoners, 
was ‘a ship of Adramyttium’ apparently engaged in the coasting 
trade,° and at that time (probably the end of summer or the 
beginning of autumn®) bound on her homeward voyage. Whatever 
might be the harbours at which she intended to touch, her course 
lay along the coast of the province of Asia.’ Adramyttium was 
itself a seaport in Mysia, which (as we have seen) was a subdivision 
of that province: and we have already described 1% as situated in the 
deep guif which recedes beyond the base of Mount Ida, over against 
the island of Lesbos, and as connected by good roads with Pergamus 
and Troas on the coast, and the various marts in the interior of the 
peninsula.® Since St. Paul never reached the place, no description 


mind. If the continent of Asia were 
intended, the passage would be almost 
unmeaning. Yet Falconer says (Diss. 
on St. Paul’s Voyage, on the wind 


1 Suet. Tit. c. 5. 

2 Joseph. Life, c. 3. 

3 Rom. xv. 23. 

4 Acts xix. 21; xxiii. 11. See xxvii. 


24. 

5 The words ‘meaning to sail by the 
coasts of Asia’ (v. 2), should rather be 
applied to the ship (‘about to sail,’ &c.). 
They seem to imply that she was about 
to touch at seyeral places on her way 
to Adramyttium. Probably she was a 
small coaster, similar to those of the 
modern Greeks in the same seas; and 
doubtless the Alexandrian corn-ship 
mentioned afterwards was much larger. 

6 This we infer, partly because it is 
reasonable to suppose that they ex- 
pected to reach Italy before the winter, 
partly because of the delays which are 
expressly mentioned before the con- 
sultation at Fair Havens. See p. 639. 

7 For the meaning of the word ‘ Asia’ 
in the New Testament, we need only 
refer again to p. 182, &e, It is of the 
utmost consequence to bear this in 


Euroclydon and the Apostle’s shipwreck 
on the island Melita, by a Layman. 
Oxf, 1817), ‘They who conducted the 
ship, meant to sail on their return by 
the coasts of Asia; accordingly, the 
next day after they set sail, they 
touched at Sidon,’ p. 4. Nor are we to 
suppose Asia Minor intended, which 
seems to be the supposition even of 
some of the most careful commentators. 

8 p. 214. See p. 548. We need 
hardly allude to the error of Grotius, 
who supposed Adrumetum, on the 
African coast, to be meant. Mr. Lewin 
assumes that the intention of Julius 
was to proceed (like those who after- 
wards took Ignatius to his martyrdom) 
by the Via Egnatia through Macedonia: 
but the narrative gives no indication of 
such a plan: and indeed the hypothesis 
is contradicted by the word in xxvii. 1, 
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of it is required.! It is only needful to observe that when the 
vessel réaghed the coast of ‘ Asia,’ the travellers would be brought 


some considerable distance on their way to Rome; and there would ~ 


be a good prospect of finding some other westward-bound vessel, in 
which they might complete their voyage,—more especially since 
the Alexandrian corn-ships (as we shall see) often touched at the 
harbours in that neighbourhood. : 
St. Paul’s two companions—besides the soldiers, with Julius 
their commanding officer, the sailors, the other prisoners, and such 
occasional passengers as may have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of leaving Czesarea, —were two Christians already familiar to 
us, Luke the Evangelist, whose name, like that of Timotheus, is 
almost inseparable from the Apostle, and whom we may conclude 
to have been with him since his arrival in Jerusalem,*—and ‘ Aris- 
tarchus the Macedonian, of Thessalonica,’ whose native country and 
native city have been separately mentioned before (Acts xix. 29, 
xx. 4), and who seems, from the manner in which he is spoken of 
in the Epistles written from Rome (Philem. 24, Col. iv. 10), to have 
been, like St. Paul himself, a prisoner in the cause of the Gospel. 
On the day after sailing from Czarea the vessel put into Sidon 
(v. 3). This may be readily accounted for, by supposing that she 
touched there for the purposes of trade, or to land some passengers. 
Or another hypothesis is equally allowable. Westerly and north- 
westerly winds prevail in the Levant at the end of summer and the 
beginning of autumn ;* and we find that it did actually blow from 
these quarters soon afterwards, in the course of St. Paul’s voyage. 
Such a wind would be sufticiently fair for a passage to Sidon : and 
the seamen might proceed to that port in the hope of the weather 
becoming more favourable, and be detained there by the wind con- 
tinuing in the same quarter. The passage from Cesarea to Sidon 
is sixty-seven miles, a distance easily accomplished, under favour- 


1 A short notice of it is given by Sir continues to the westward. I am sorry 


i win 


C, Fellows (4. M.p. 39). Mr. Weston, 
in his MS. journal, describes it as a 
filthy town, of about 1500 houses, 150 
of which are inhabited by Greeks, and 
he saw no remains of antiquity. It was 
a flourishing seaport in the time of the 
kings of Pergamus; and Pliny mentions 
it as the seat of a conventus juridicus: 
In Pococke’s Travels (II. ii, 16), it is 
stated that there is much boat-building 
still at Adramyti. 

2 See above, 

3 See the quotation already given 
from Norie’s Sailing Directions, p. 
557, n. 1, A similar statement will 
be found in Purdy, p. 59. Mr. Smith 
(pp. 22, 23, 27, 41), gives very 
copious illustrat ons of this point, 
from the journal written by Lord de 
Saumarez, on his return from Aboukir, 
in the months of August and Septem- 
ber 1798. He stood to the-north to- 
wards Cyprus, and was compelled to 
run to the south of Crete. ‘The wind 


to find it almost as prevailing as the 
trade-winds (July 4) . . . We have 
just gained sight of Cyprus, nearly the 
track we followed six weeks ago; so in- 
variably do the westerly winds prevail 
at this season (Aug. 19). . . We are 
still off the island of Rhodes. Our 
present route is to the northward of 
Candia (Aug. 28). . After con- 
tending three days against the adverse 
winds which are almost invariably en- 
countered here, and getting sufficiently 
to the northward to have weathered the 
small islands that lie more immediately 
between the Archipelago and Candia, 
the wind set in so strong from the west- 
ward, that I was compelled to desist 
from that passage, and to bear up be- 
tween Scarpanto and Saxo.’ 

4 ¢They probably stopped at Sidon 
for the purposes of trade,’—Smith, p. 23. 
‘It may be concluded that they put 
in, because of contrary winds.’—Pen- 
rose, MS. 
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able circumstances, in less than twenty-four hours. In the course 
of the night they would pass by Ptolemais and Tyre, where St. 
Paul had visited the Christians two years before.! Sidon is the 
last city on the Phcenician shore in which the Apostle’s presence 
can be traced. It is a city associated, from the earliest times, with 
patriarchal and Jewish History. The limit of ‘the border of the 
Canaanites’ in the description of the peopling of the earth after the 
Flood (Gen. x. 19),—‘ the haven of the sea, the haven of ships’ in 
the dim vision of the dying Patriarch (ib. xlix. 13),—the ‘great 
Sidon’ of the wars of Joshua (Josh. xi. 8),—the city that never 
was conquered by the Israelites (Judg. i. 31),—the home of the 
merchants that ‘passed over the sea’ (Isa. xxiii.),—its history was 
linked with all the annals of the Hebrew race. Wor is it less 
familiarly known in the records of Heathen antiquity. Its name is 
celebrated both in the Iliad and the Odyssey, and Herodotus says 
that its sailors were the most expert of all the Pheenicians. Its 
strong and massive fortifications were pulled down when this coast 
fell under the sway of the Persians ; but its harbour remained un- 
injured till a far later period. The Prince of the Druses, with 
whose strange and brilliant career its more recent history is most 
closely connected, threw masses of stone and earth into the port, in 
order to protect himself from the Turks :*—and houses are now 
standing on the spot where the ships of King Louis anchored in the 
last Crusade,? and which was crowded with merchandise in that age, 
when the Geographer of the Roman Empire spoke of Sidon as the 
best harbour of Phoenicia. * 

Nor is the history of Sidon without a close connection with those 
years in which Christianity was founded. Not only did its inhabi- 
tants, with those of Tyre, follow the footsteps of Jusus, to hear His 
words, and to be healed of their diseases (Luke vi. 17): but the Son 
of David Himself visited those coasts, and there rewarded the im- 
portunate faith of a Gentile suppliant (Matt. xv., Mark vii.) ; and 
soon the prophecy which lay, as it were, involved in this miracle, 
was fulfilled by the preaching of Evangelists and Apostles. Those 
who had been converted during the dispersion which followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen were presently visited by Barnabas and Saul 
(Acts xi.). Again, Paul with Barnabas passed through these cities 
on their return from the first victorious journey among the Gentiles 
(ib. xv. 3). Nor were these the only journeys which the Apostle 
had taken through Phoenicia ;° so that he well knew, on his arrival 
from Czesarea, that Christian brethren were to be found in Sidon. 
He, doubtless, told Julius that he had ‘friends’ there, whom he 
wished to visit ; and, either from special commands which had been 
given by Festus in favour of St. Paul, or through an influence 
which the Apostle had already gained over the centurion’s mind, the 
desired permission was granted. If we bear in our remembrance 
that St. Paul’s health was naturally delicate, and that he must have 


1 See what has been said above or 3 For the history of Sidon during 
these two cities, Chap. XX. pp. 564,565. the Middle Ages, see Dr. Robinson’s 
2 A compendious account of Fakrid- — third volume. 
din will be found in the Modern Tra- 4 Strabo, xvi. 
veller. 5 See pp. 332, 333, 
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suffered much during his long detention at Czesarea, a new interest 
is given to the touching incident, with which the narrative of this 
voyage opens 
polis ss and gave him liberty to go unto his friends to refresh 
himself.’ We have already considered the military position of this 
centurion, and seen that there are good grounds for identifying him 
with an officer mentioned by a Heathen historian.’ it gives an 
additional pleasure to such investigations, when we can record our 
grateful recollection of kindness shown by him to that Apostle, from 
whom we have received our chief knowledge of the Gospel. 

On going to sea from Sidon, the wind was unfavourable. Hence, 
whatever the weather had been before, it certainly blew from the 
westward now. The direct course from Sidon to the ‘coasts of 
Asia’ would have been to the southward of Cyprus, across the sea 
over which the Apostle had sailed so prosperously two years before.* 
Thus when St. Luke says that ‘they sailed wider the lee* of Cyprus, 
because the winds were contrary,’ he means that they sailed to the 
north-east and north of the island. If there were any doubt con- 
cerning his meaning, it would be made clear by what is said after- 
wards, that they ‘sailed through‘ the sea which is over against Ciliera 
and Pamphylia.’ The reasons why this course was taken will be 
easily understood by those who have navigated those seas in modern 
times. By standing to the north, the vessel would fall in with the 
current which sets in a north-westerly direction past the eastern 
extremity of Cyprus, and then westerly along the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, till it is lost at the opening of the Archipelago.° And 
besides this, as the land was neared, the wind would draw off the 
shore, and the water would be smoother; and both these advantages 
would aid the progress of the vessel.©° Hence she would easily work 


that the Roman officer treated this one prisoner ~ 


1 See the preceding chapter. 

2 See Chap. XX. 

8 This is the strict meaning of the 
term. So it is used below, v. 7, and the 
sense is the same, v, 16. It is a con- 
fusion of geographical ideas to suppose 
that a south shore is necessarily meant. 
Falconer, who imagines the south coast 
of Cyprus to be intended, was misled by 
his view of the meaning of the word 
‘Asia.’ They sailed, in fact, so that 
the wind blew from the island towards 
the ship. The idea of sailing near the 
coast is no doubt included ; but the two 
things are distinct. 

4 Through or across. The meaning 
is similar in v.27. We should observe 
the order in which the following words 
occur. Cilicia is mentioned first. 

° ‘From Syria to the Archipelago 
there is a constant current to the west- 
ward, slightly felt at sea, but very per- 
ceptible near the shore, along this part 
of which [Lycia] it runs with con- 
side.able but irregular velocity: be- 
tween Adratchan Cape and the small 
adjacent island we found it one day 
almost three miles an hour. 


The great body of water, as it moves 
to the westward, is intercepted by the 
western coast of the Gulf of Adalia ; 
thus pent up and accumulated, it rushes 
with augmented violence towards Cape 
Khelidonia, where, diffusing itself in the 
open sea, it again becomes equalised.’ 
Beaufort’s Karamania, p.41. See pp. 
113, 557. [Of two persons engaged in 
the merchant-service, one says that he 
has often ‘tricked other fruit-vessels’ 
in sailing westward, by standing to the 
north to get this current, while they 
took the mid-channel course ; the other, 
that the current is sometimes so strong 
between Cyprus and the main, that he 
has known ‘a steamer jammed’ there, 
in going to the East. ] 

6 It is said in the Sailing Directory 
(p. 243), that ‘at night the great 
northern valley conducts the land-wind 
from the cold mountains of the interior 
to the sea ;’ and again (p. 241), that 
‘Capt. Beaufort, on rounding Cape 
Khelidonia, found the land-breezes, 
which had generally been from the 
west, or south-west, coming down the 
Gulf of Adalia from the northward.’ 
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to windward,’ under the mountains of Cilicia, and through the bay 
of Pamphylia,—to Lycia, which was the first district in the province 
of Asia.” Thus we follow the Apostle once more across the sea over 


__ which he had first sailed with Barnabas from Antioch to Salamis,— 


and within sight of the summits of Taurus, which rise above his 


native city,—and close by Perga and Attaleia,—till he came to a 


Lycian harbour not far from Patara, the last point at which he had 
touched on his return from the third Missionary journey. 

The Lycian harbour, in which the Adramyttian ship came to 
anchor on this occasion, after her voyage from Sidon, was Myra, a 
city which has been fully illustrated by some of those travellers 
whose researches have, within these few years, for the first time 
provided materials for a detailed geographical Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles.* Its situation was at the opening of a long 
and wonderful gorge, which conducts the traveller from the interior 
of the mountain-region of Lycia to the sea.* A wide space of plain 
intervened between the city and the port. Strabo says that the 
distance was twenty stadia, or more than two miles.° If we draw a 
natural inference from the magnitude of the theatre,® which remains 
at the base of the cliffs, and the traces of ruins to some distance 
across the plain, we should conclude that Myra once held a con- 
siderable population : while the Lycian tombs, still conspicuous in 
the rocks, seem to connect it with a remote period of Asiatic history.’ 
We trace it, on the other hand, in a later though hardly less obscure 
period of history : for in the Middle Ages it was called the port of 
the Adriatic, and was visited by Anglo-Saxon travellers.* This was 
the period when St. Nicholas, the saint of the modern Greek 
sailors,—born at Patara, and buried at Myra,—had usurped the 
honour which those two cities might more naturally have given to 
the Apostle who anchored in their harbours.® In the seclusion of 
the deep gorge of Dembra is a magnificent Byzantine church,'°— 


1 The vessel would [probably] have 
to beat up to Myra. This is indicated 
in the map. The wind is assumed to 
be N.W.; and the alternate courses 
marked are about N.N.E. on the lar- 
board tack, and W.S.W. on the star- 
board tack. 

2 Lycia was once virtually a part of 
the province of Asia (p. 184); but 
shortly before the time of St. Paul’s 
voyage to Rome it seems to have been 
united under one jurisdiction with 
Pamphylia (p. 186). The period when 
it was a separate province, with Myra 
for its metropolis, was much later. 

3 The two best accounts of Myra 
will be found in Fellows’s Asia Minor, 
pp. 194, &e., and Spratt and Forbes’s 
Lycia, vol. i. ch. iii. 

4 This gorge is described in striking 
language, both by Sir C. Fellows and 
by Spratt and Forbes. 

5 See note 8. 

6 Mr. Cockerell remarks that we may 


infer something in reference to the 
population of an ancient city from the 
size of its theatre. A plan of this 
theatre is given in Leake’s Asia Minor, 
and also in Texier’s Asie Mineure. 

7 It is well known that there is 
much difference of opinion concerning 
the history of Lycian civilisation, and 
the date of the existing remains. 

8 Early Travels in Palestine, quoted 
by Mr. Lewin, vol. ii. p. 716. It is 
erroneously said there that Myra was 
at that time the metropolis of Lycia, on 
the authority of the Synecdemus, which 
belongs to a period much later. The 
river Andriaki is also incorrectly iden- 
tified with the Limyrus. 

9 The relics of St. Nicholas were 
taken to St. Petersburg by a Russian 
frigate during the Greek revolution, 
and a gaudy picture sent instead. Sp. 
& F, Compare Fellows. 

10 See the description of this grand 
and solitary building, and the vignette, 
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robably the cathedral of the diocese, when Myra was the eccle- 
assualt and political metropolis of Lycia.' Another building, 
hardly less conspicuous, is a granary erected by Trajan near the 
mouth of the little river Andraki.? This is the ancient Andriace, 
which Pliny mentions as the port of Myra, and which is described 
to us by Appian, in his narrative of the Civil Wars of Rome, as 
closed and protected by a chain.* 

Andriace, the port of Myra, was one of the many excellent 
harbours which abound in the south-western part of Asia Minor. 
From this circumstance, and from the fact that the coast is high and 
visible to a great distance,—in addition to the local advantages 
which we have mentioned above, the westerly current, and the off- 
shore wind, —it was common for ships bound from Egypt to the 
westward to be found in this neighbourhood when the winds were 
contrary.‘ It was therefore a natural occurrence, and one which 
could have caused no surprise, when the centurion met in the harbour 
at Myra with an Alexandrian corn-ship on her voyage to Italy 
(v. 6). Even if business had not brough ther to this coast, she was 
not really out of her track in a harbour in the same meridian as 
that of her own port.® It is probable that the same westerly winds 
which had hindered St. Paul’s progress from Czesarea to Myra, had 
caused the Alexandrian ship to stand to the north. 

Thus the expectation was fulfilled, which hadinduced the centurion 
to place his prisoners on board the vessel of Adramyttium.® That 
vessel proceeded on her homeward route up the coast of the 
/igean, if the weather permitted : and we now follow the Apostle 
through a more eventful part of his voyage, in a ship which was 
probably much larger than those that were simply engaged in the 
coasting trade. From the total number of souls on board (v. 37), 
and the known fact that the Egyptian-merchantmen were among 
the largest in the Mediterranean,’ we conclude that she was a vessel 
of considerable size. Everything that relates to her construction is 
interesting to us, through the minute account which is given of her 
misfortunes, from the moment of her leaving Myra. The weather 
was unfavourable from the first. They were ‘many days’ before 
reaching Cnidus (v. 7): and since the distance from Myra to this 


sll 


in Spratt and Forbes. They remark, 
that ‘as Myra was the capital of the 
bishopric of Lycia for many centuries 
afterwards, and as there are no re- 
mains at Myra itself indicating the 
existence of a cathedral, we probably 
behold in this ruin the head-church of 
the diocese, planted here from motives 
of seclusion and security. —vol. i. 
p- 107. 

1 Hierocl. Synecd. See Wesseling’s 
note, p. 684, 

* The inscription on the granary is 
given by Beaufort. 

3 See above p. 560, n. 2. 

4 See the references to Socrates, So- 
zomen, and Philo, in Wetstein. It is 
possible, as Kuinoel suggests, that the 
ship might have brought goods from 


Alexandria to Lycia, and then taken in 
a fresh cargo for Italy : but not very 
probable, since she was full of wheat 
when the gale caught her. [A captain 
in the merchant-service told the writer, 
that in coming from Alexandria in 
August he has stood to the north to- 
wards Asia Minor, for the sake of the 
current, and that this is a very com- 
mon course. | 

® Mr. Lewin supposes that the plan 
of Julius was changed, in consequence 
of this ship being found in harbour 
here. ‘At Myra the centurion most 
unluckily changed his plan,’ &c., vol. 
li. p. 716. 

© See above, p. 681. 

7 A quotation to this effect is given 
by Wetstein. 


| 
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place is onlya hundred and thirty miles, it is certain that they must 
have sailed ‘slowly’ (ib.). The delay was of course occasioned by 
one of two causes, by calms or by contrary winds. There can be 
no doubt that the latter was the real cause, not only because the 


- sacred narrative states that they reached Cnidus! ‘with difficulty,’ 


but because we are informed that, when Cnidus was reached, they 
could not make good their course® any further, ‘ the wind not suffer- 
ing them’ (ib.). At this point they lost the advantages of a 
favouring current, a weather shore and smooth water, and were met 
by all the force of the sea from the westward; and it was judged the 
most prudent course, instead of contending with a head sea and 
contrary winds, to ran down to the southward, and, after rounding 
Cape Salmone, the easternmost point of Crete, to pursue the voyage 
under the lee of that island.® 

Knowing, as we do, the consequences which followed this step, we 
are inclined to blame it as imprudent, unless, indeed, it was abso- 
lutely necessary. For while the south coast of Crete was deficient 
in good harbours, that of Cnidus was excellent,—well sheltered 
from the north-westerly winds, fully supplied with all kinds of stores, 
and in every way commodious, if needful, for wintering.* 

And here, according to our custom, we pause again in the narra- 
tive, that we may devote a few lines to the history and description 
of the place. In early times it was the metropolis of the Asiatic 
Dorians, who worshipped Apollo, their national Deity, on the rugged 
headland called the Triopian® promontory (the modern Cape Crio), 
which juts out beyond the city to the West. From these heights 
the people of Cnidus saw that engagement between the fleets of 
Pisander and Conon, which resulted in the maritime supremacy of 


! The Greek word here is only im- 
perfectly rendered by ‘scarce’ in the 
English version. It is the same word 
which is translated ‘hardly’ in v. 8, 
and it occurs again in y. 16. 

2 Their direct course was about W. 
by §S.: and, when they opened the 
point, they were under very unfavour- 
able circumstances even for beating. 
The words ‘the wind not suffering 
us,’ Mr. Smith understands to mean 
that the wind would not allow the vessel 
to hold on her course towards Italy, 
after Cnidus was passed. So Sir C. 
Penrose, in whose MS. we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘The course from Myra towards 
Italy was to pass close to the Island of 
Cythera (Cerigo), or the south point of 
the Morea; the island of Rhodes lying 
in the direct track. It appears that the 
ship passed to the northward of that 
island, having sailed slowly many days 
from the light and baffling winds, usual 
in those seas and at that season. Hay- 
ing at last got over against Cnidus (C. 
Crio), the wind not suffering them to get 
on in the direct course, it having be- 
come steady from the west or north- 


west, they sailed southwards, till, 
coming near to the east end of Crete, 
they passed,’ &c. 

‘The words at first sight seem to mean 
that the wind would not allow them zo 
put into the harbour of Cnidus: and 
so they are understood by Meyer, De 
Wette, Humphry, and Hackett. But 
in a case of this kind nautical consider- 
ations must be taken into account. A 
friend remarks in a letter that ‘a ship 
on a weather shore could come to and 
warp it.’ If, however, it were true that 
they could not get into Cnidus, it would 
equally follow that the wind was blow- 
ing hard from the N.W. 

3 See above. 

4 If the words ‘the wind not suffer- 
ing us’ really mean that the wind 
would not allow them to enter the har- 
bour of Cnidus, these remarks become 
unnecessary. 

5 For aview of this remarkable pro- 
montory, which is the more worthy of 
notice, since St. Paul passed it twice 
(Acts. xxi. 1, xxvil. 7), see the en- 
graving in the Admiralty Chart, No. 
1604. 
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Athens.! To the north-west is seen the island of Cos (pp. 555, 556) ; 
to the south-east, across a wider reach of sea, is the larger island of 
Rhodes (p. 557), with which, in their weaker and more voluptuous 
days,” Cnidus was united in alliance with Rome, at the be 

of the struggle between Italy and the East. * The position of the 
city of Cnidus is to the east of the Triopian headland, where a 
narrow isthmus unites the promontory with the continent, and 
separates the two harbours which Strabo has described.* ‘Few 
places bear more incontestable proofs of former magnificence ; and 
fewer still of the ruffian industry of their destroyers. The whole 
area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins; among which 
may be traced streets and gateways, porticoes and theatres.’> But 
the remains which are the most worthy to arrest our attention are 
those of the harbours : not only because Cnidus was a city peculiarly 
associated with maritime enterprise,® but because these remains 
have been less obliterated by violence or decay. ‘The smallest 
harbour has a narrow entrance between high piers, and was evidently 
the closed basin for triremes, which Strabo mentions.’ But it was 
the southern and larger port which lay in St. Paul’s course from 
Myra, and in which the Alexandrian ship must necessarily have 
come to anchor, if she had touched at Cnidus. ‘This portis formed 
by two transverse moles ; these noble works were carried into the 
sea to a depth of nearly a hundred feet; one of them is almost 
perfect: the other, which is more exposed to the south-west swell, 
can only be seen under water.’* And we may conclude our descrip- 
tion by quoting from another traveller, who speaks of ‘the remains 
of an ancient quay on the 8. W., supported by Cyclopian walls, and 
in some places cut out of the steep limestone rocks, which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge.’ 

This excellent harbour then, from choice or from necessity, was 
left behind by the seamen of the Alexandrian vessel. Instead of 
poeig back there for shelter, they yielded to the expectation of 

eing able to_pursue their voyage under the lee of Crete, and ran 
down to Cape Salmone: after rounding which, the same ‘ difficulty’ 
would indeed recur (v. 8), but still with the advantage of a weather 


1 See above, p. 556. 

* We can hardly avoid making some 
allusion here to the celebrated Venus of 
Praxiteles. This object of universal 
admiration was at Cnidus when St. Paul 
passed by. 

3 Tt was afterwards made ‘a free 
city,’ 

The ruins are chiefly on the east 
side of the Isthmus (see Hamilton, as 
referred to below). Pausanias says 
that the city was divided into two parts 
by an Huripus, over which a bridge 
was thrown; one half being towards 
the Triopian promontory, the other to- 
wards the east. 

5 Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 81. The 
fullest account of the ruins will be 
found in the third volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Dilettanti Society, and in 


Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i, pp. 39- 
45, 

6 It was Sostratus of Cnidus who 
built the Pharos of Alexandria. The 
same place gave birth to Ctesias and 
Agatharchides, and others who have 
contributed much to geographical 
knowledge. 

7 Here and above we quote from 
Beaufort. See his Sketch of the Har- 
bour. The same may be seen in the 
Admiralty Chart, No. 1533. Another 
chart gives a larger plan of the ruins, 
&c. Other references might easily be 
given. Perhaps there isno city in Asia 
Minor which has been more clearly 
displayed, both by description and ei 
gravings. 

8 Hamilton, p. 39. 
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shore. ‘The statements at this particular point of St. Luke’s narra- 
tive enable us to ascertain, with singular minuteness, the direction 
of the wind ; and it is deeply interesting to observe how this direc: 
tion, once ascertained, harmonises all the inferences which we should 
naturally draw from other parts of the context. But the argument 
has been so well stated by the first writer who has called attention 
to this question, that we will present it in his words rather than our 
own.’ ‘The course of a ship on her voyage from Myra to Italy, 
after she has reached Cnidus, is by the north side of Crete, through 
the Archipelago, W. by 8. Hence a ship which can make good a 
course of less than seven points from the wind, would not have been 
prevented from proceeding on her course, unless the wind had been 
to the west of N.N.W. But we are told that she ‘‘ran under Crete, 
over against Salmone,” which implies that she was able to fetch that 
cape, which bears about 8.W. by 8. from Cnidus ; but, unless the 
wind had been to the north of W.N.W., she could not have done 
so. The middle point between N.N.W. and W.N.W. is north-west, 
which cannot be more than two points, and is probably not more 
than one, from the true direction. The wind, therefore, would in 
common language have been termed north-west.?? And then 
the author proceeds to quote, what we have quoted elsewhere 
(p. 557, n. 1), a statement from the English Sailing Directions re- 
garding the prevalence of north-westerly winds in these seas during 
the summer months: and to point out that the statement is in 
complete harmony with what Pliny says of the Etesian monsoons. 
Under these circumstances of weather, a consideration of what 
has been said above, with the chart of Crete before us, will show 
that the voyage could have been continued some distance from Cape 
Salmone under the lee of the island, as it had been from Myra to 
Cnidus,*—but that at a certain point (now called Cape Matala), 
where the coast trends suddenly to the north, and where the full 
force of the wind and sea from the westward must have been met, 
this possibility would have ceased once more, as it had ceased at the 
south-western corner of the Peninsula, At a short distance to the 
east of Cape Matala is a roadstead,* which was then called ‘ Fair 
Havens,’ and still retains the same name,’ and which the voyagers 
successfully reached and came to anchor. There seems to have 
been no town at Fair Havens ; but there was a town near it called 


1 For what may be necessary to ex- 
plain the nautical terms, see the com- 
pass on p. 569. 

2 Smith, p. 35. 

3 See above. It is of importance to 
observe here that the pronoun ‘it’ in 
y.8 refers not to Salmone, but to Crete. 
With the wind from the N.W. they 
would easily round the point: but 
after this they would ‘beat up with 
difficulty along the coast’ to the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Matala. 3 

4 In our larger editions, a view is 
given from Schranz’s drawing, in Mr. 
Smith’s work. 

5 Tt is no doubt the same plave which 


is mentioned by Pococke (ii. 250) under 
the name of Aipeéoves Kadovs, and also 
the Calismene spoken of in the voyage 
of Rauwolf (in Ray’s Collection), and 
the Calis Miniones of Fynes Morison. 
In ancient sailing directions, Dutch and 
French, it is described as ‘een schoone 
bay,—une belle baie.’ See all these re- 
ferences in Smith, pp. 80, 38, 44. The 
place was visited by Mr. Pashley, but is 
not described by him. Meyer considers 
the name euphemistic. As regards win- 
tering, the place was certainly ‘not 
commodious, but as regards shelter 
from some winds (including N.W.), it 
was a good anchorage. 
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Lasea,! a circumstance which St. Luke mentions (if we may presume 
to say so), not with any view of fixing the locality of the roadstead, 
but simply because the fact was impressed on his memory.” If the 
vessel was detained long at this anchorage, the sailors must have 
had frequent intercourse with Laszea, and the soldiers too might 
obtain leave to visit it; and possibly also the prisoners, each with 
a soldier chained to his arm. We are not informed of the length 
of the delay at Fair Havens : but before they left the place, a ‘ con- 
siderable time’ had elapsed since they had sailed from Czesarea®* 
(v. 9); and they had arrived at that season of the year when it was 
considered imprudent to try the open sea. This is expressed by St. 
Luke by saying that ‘the fast was already past ;’ a proverbial phrase 
among the Jews, employed as we should employ the phrase ‘ about 
Michaelmas,’ and indicating precisely that period of the year.* The 
fast of expiation was on the tenth of Tisri, and corresponded to the 
close of September or the beginning of October ;° and is exactly the 
time when seafaring is pronounced to be dangerous by Greek and 
Roman writers. It became then avery serious matter of consulta- 
tion whether they should remain at Fair Havens for the winter, or 
seek some better harbour. St. Paul’s advice was very strongly 
given that they should remain where they were. He warned them 
that if they ventured to pursue their voyage they would meet with 
violent weather,’ with great injury to the cargo and the ship, and 
much risk to the lives of those on board. It is sufficient if we trace 
in this warning rather the natural prudence and judgment of St. 
Paul than the result of any supernatural revelation : though it is 
possible that a prophetic power was acting® in combination with the 
insight derived from long experience of ‘ perils in the sea’ (2 Cor. 


1 Mr. Smith says that Lasea is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer. It 
is however, probably the Lasia of the 
Peutingerian Tables, stated there to be 
sixteen miles to the east of Gortyna. 

[We are now able with great satisfac- 
tion to state that the city of Lasaea has 
been discovered. The Rey. G. Brown, 
with some companions, has recently 
visited this coast in the yacht St. 
Ursula; and a letter written by him 
from Fair Havens on January 18th, 
1856, supplies the following facts. 
When the party landed at Fair Ha- 
vens the question was asked, ‘ Where is 
Laseea ?’? to which it was answered at 
once, that it was now a deserted place 
about two hours to the eastward, close 
to Cape Leonda, On receiving this in- 
formation they ran along the coast be- 
fore a S.W. wind: and, just after passing 
the Cape, the eye of one of the party 
was caught by ‘ two white pillars stand- 
ing on a brae-side near the shore.” On 
approaching and landing, the beach 
was found to be lined with masses of 
masonry, and various remains of a con- 
siderable town were discovered. The 


peasants, who came down from the hills, 
said that the name of the place was 
Lasea. Cape Leonda lies five miles 
east of Fair Havens. Mr. Brown’s let- 
ter has been placed at our disposal by 
Mr. Smith, who will give fuller details 
in the second edition of his work on St. 
Paul’s Shipwreck. (This edition is now 
published. 1861.) ] 

2 The allusion is, in truth, an instance 
of the autoptic style of St. Luke, on 
which we have remarked in the narra- 
tive of what took place at Philippi. 

3 When they left Czsarea they had 
every reasonable prospect of reaching 
italy before the stormy season: but 
since then ‘much time had been spent.’ 

4 Just so Theophrastus reckons from 
a Heathen festival, when he says ‘that 
the sea is navigable after the Diony- 
sia,’ 

> Levit. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27. 

6 Authorities are given in the larger 
editions. 

7 See v. 10, and vy. 21. 

8 Observe the vagueness of the words 
“a certain island,’ 


ee 
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xi. 26). He addressed such arguments to his fellow-voyagers as 
would be likely to influence all : the master! would naturally avoid 
what might endanger the ship : the owner? (who was also on board) 
would be anxious for the cargo: to the centurion and to all, the 
risk of perilling their lives was a prospect that could not lightly be 
regarded. That St. Paul was allowed to give advice at all, implies 
that he was already held in a consideration very unusual for a 
prisoner in the custody of soldiers ; and the time came when his 
words held a commanding sway over the whole crew: yet we cannot 
be surprised that on this occasion the centurion was more influenced? 
by the words of the owner and the master than those of the Apostle. ° 
There could be no doubt that their present anchorage was ‘incom- 
modious to winter in’ (v. 12), and the decision of ‘the majority’ 


was to leave it so soon as the weather should permit. 
On the south coast of the island, somewhat farther to the west, 
was a harbour called Pheenix,* with which it seems that some of the 


sailors were familiar. ° 


1 The same word is translated ‘ ship- 
master,’ in Rev. xviii. 17. 

2 He might be the skipper, or little 
more than supercargo. 

3 The imperfect tense is used here. 
[lt appears from Mr. Brown’s letter 
that St. Paul’s counsel was not unwise, 
even in the nautical sense. For further 
details we must again refer to Mr. 
Smith’s second edition. We may just 
add that Mr. Brown was told at Lutro, 
that the ‘Holy Apostle Paul’ had 
visited Culolimounias and _ baptized 
many people there; and that near the 
latter place he saw the ruins of a mo- 
nastery bearing the Apostle’s name. | 

4 So the name is written by St. Luke 
and by Strabo. See below. The name 
was probably derived from the palm- 
trees, which are said by Theophrastus 
and Pliny to be indigenous in Crete. 

5 At the time when Mr. Smith’s work 
was published, our information regard- 
ing the coast of Crete was very imper- 
fect ; and he found it to be the general 
impression of several officers acquainted 
with the navigation of those seas [and 
the writer of this note may add that he 
has received the same impression from 
persons engaged in the merchant-ser- 
vice, and familiar with that part of the 
Levant], that there are no ship-har- 
bours on the south side of the island. 
Mr. Smith’s conviction, however, was 
that at Lutro there was a harbour 
satisfying all the conditions, and the 
writer of this note was enabled, in April 
1852, to confirm this conviction in a 
very satisfactory manner. The Admi- 
ralty drawings of the south coast of 
Crete had just then arrived, and the 


They spoke of it in their conversation during 


soundings of Lutro were decisive. These 
were exhibited in our earlier editions 
from a tracing made at the Admiralty. 
The position of the harbour is shown 
by the anchor in the chart opposite 
p- 642. 

Previously, however, Mr. Smith had 
received a letter from Mr. Urquhart, 
M.P., alluding to what occurred to him, 
when on board a Greek ship of war and 
chasing a pirate. ‘Lutro is an admir- 
able harbour. You open it like a box; 
unexpectedly, the rocks stand apart, 
and the town appears within... . We 
thought we had cut him off, and that 
we were driving him right upon the 
rocks. Suddenly he disappeared ;— 
and, rounding in after him, like a 
change of scenery, the little basin, its 
shipping and the town presented them- 
selves. . . . Excepting Lutro, all the 
roadsteads looking to the southward are 
perfectly exposed to the south or east.’ 
For a view of Lutro, see Pashley’s 
Travels in Crete. 

[ The earlier part of this note remains 
as it was in the first edition. It is 
confirmed in every particular by Mr. 
Brown’s letter. In the first place, when 
they were in search of Lutro, they ran 
past it, partly because of an error in 
the chart, and partly because ‘ the port 
in question makes no appearance from 
the sea.’ Next, on reaching the place 
and inquiring from an old Greek what 
was its ancient name, ‘he replied, with- 
out hesitation, Phaniki, but that the 
old city exists no longer.’ A Latin 
inscription relating to the Emperor 
Nerva (who was of Cretan extraction), 
is mentioned as being found on the 
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the delay at Fair Havens, and they described it as ‘ looking’ toward 


the south-west wind and the north-west wind.’ 


If they meant to- 


recommend a harbour, into which these winds blew dead on shore, 


it would appear to have been 
tempted to examine 
means what at first sight it 
further whether we can identify 
harbour. This might indeed 


more close 


unsailorlike advice: and we are 
ly whether the expression really 
appears to mean, and then to inquire 
this description with any existing 
be considered a question of mere 


curiosity,—since the vessel never reached Phceenix,—and since the 
description of the place is evidently not that of St. Luke, but of the 


‘ sailors, whose conversation he hea 3 
interest for us which tends to elucidate this voyage. 


ard.” 


But everything has a deep 
And, first, we 


think there cannot be a doubt, both from the notices in ancient 
writers and the continuance of ancient names upon the spot, that 


Phoenix is to be identified with the modern Lutro.? 


This is a 


harbour which is sheltered from the winds above-mentioned : and 
without entering fully into the discussions which have arisen upon 
this subject, we give it as our opinion that the difficulty is to be ex- 


plained, simply by remembering 


that sailors speak of everything 


from their own point of view, and that such a harbour does ‘look’ 


point which defends the harbour on the 
south. The harbour itself is described 
thus: ‘ We found the shores steep and 
perfectly clean. There are fifteen fa- 
thoms in the middle of the harbour, 
diminishing gradually to two close to 
the village. As the beach is extremely 
narrow, and the hills immediately be- 
hind steep and rocky. the harbour can- 
not have altered its form materially 
since the days of the Apostle.’ The 
health-officer said, that ‘though the 
harbour is open to the East, yet the 
easterly gales never blow home, being 
lifted by the high land behind; and 
that even in storms the sea rolls in 
gently (piano, piano)... . tt is the 
only secure harbour, in all winds, on the 
south coast of Crete; and, during the 
wars between the Venetians and the 
Turks, as many as twenty and twenty- 
five war galleys have found shelter in 
its waters.’ 

Further interest is given to this nar- 
rative by the circumstance that this 
yachting party was caught by the 
Euroclydon (see below, p. 644), so that 
some of them who landed were unable 
to rejoin the vessel, and detained a night 
on shore. The sailors said that it was 
‘no wonder that St. Paul was blown 
off the coast in such weather’ (see p. 
644), and they added that ‘no boat 
could have boarded them in such a 
sea’ (see p. 645). 

It is a curious fact that this same 
party, on returning from Alexandria, 
were again caught in a gale on this 


coast, on February 19th, 1856, and 
obliged to run with three-reefed main- 
sail and fore-staysail into the harbour 
of Lutro, where, the writer says, ‘we 
spent as quiet a night as if we were in 
a mill-pond. It is a small place,’ he 
continues, ‘and it was queer, in looking 
up the after companion, to see olive- 
trees and high rocks overhanging the 
taffrail.’ 

1 This is the literal meaning of the 
original, which is inadequately trans- 
lated in the English version. 

2 Observe the parenthetic way in 
which the description of Phoenix is in- 
troduced, v. 12. 

3 The details are given in the larger 
editions. Moreover Strabo says that 
Phoenix is in the narrowest part of 
Crete, which is precisely true of Lutro ; 
and the longitudes of Ptolemy harmo- 
nise with the same result. See Smith, 
p- 51. 

The chart on the opposite page is 
taken from Mr. Smith’s work, with 
some modifications. The part near 
Lutro is corrected from the tracing 
mentioned above. The spot marked 
‘Spring and Church of St. Paul’ is 
from the English Admiralty survey. 
The cape marked ‘C. St. Paul’ is so 
named on the authority of Lapie’s map 
and last French government chart of 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 
The physical features are after Lapie 
and Pashley. Fora notice of St. Paul's 
fountain, see Pashley, ii. 259, 
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—from the water towards the land which incloses it—in the direction 
of ‘south-west and north-west.’? ; 

With a sudden change of weather, the north-westerly wind 
ceasing, and a light air springing up from the south, the sanguine 
sailors ‘thought that their purpose was already accomplished’ 
(v. 13). They weighed anchor: and the vessel bore round Cape 
Matala. The distance to this point from Fair Havens is four or five 
miles: the bearing is W. by 8. With a gentle southerly wind she 
would be able to weather the cape: and then the wind was fair to 
Phenix, which was thirty-five miles distant from the cape, and bore 
from thence about W.N.W. The sailors already saw the high land 
above Lutro, and were proceeding in high spirits,—perhaps with 
fair-weather sails set,?—certainly with the boat towing astern,*— 


forgetful of past difficulties, and blind to impending dangers. 


The change in 


the fortunes of these mariners came without a 


moment’s warning.’ Soon after weathering Cape Matala, and, while 
they were pursuing their course in full confidence, close by the coast 


of Orete® (v. 13), a violent 


wind came down® from the mountains, 


and struck the ship (seizing her, according to the Greek expression, 


and whirling her round), 


so that it was impossible for the helmsman 


to make her keep her course.’ The character of the wind is de- 


scribed in terms expressive of the utmost violence. 


It came with all 


the appearance of a hurricane :* and the name ‘ Euroclydon,’ which 


1 It seems strange that this view 
should not have occurred to the com- 
mentators. For discussion regarding 
the Greek preposition used here, we 
must refer to the larger editions. 

Such a harbour would have been very 
‘commodious to winter in;’ and it 
agrees perfectly with Lutro, as de- 
lineated in the recent survey. To have 
recommended a harbour Gecause the 
south-west and north-west winds blew 
into it would have been folly. But 
whether the commentators felt this or 
not, they have generally assumed that 
the harbour was open to these winds. 

2 See what is said below in reference 
to lowering the gear, v. 17. 

3 This is certain, from v. 16. 

4 Their experience, however, might 
have taught them that there was some 
cause for fear, Capt. J. Stewart, R.N. 
(as quoted by Mr. Smith, p. 60) ob- 
serves, in his remarks on the Archi- 
pelago: ‘It is always safe to anchor 
under the lee of an island with a 
northerly wind, as it dies away gradu- 
ally; but it would be extremely dan- 
gerous with southerly winds, as they 
almost invariably shift to a violent 
northerly wind. (During the revision 
of these pages for the press (March 4, 
1856), the following communication 
from Capt, Spratt was received in a 
letter from Mr. Smith: ‘We left Fair 


Havens with a light southerly wind 
and clear sky—everything indicative 
of a fine day, until we rounded the 
cape to haul up for the head of the bay. 
Then we saw Mount Ida covered with 
a dense cloud, and met a strong north- 
erly breeze (one of the summer gales, 
in fact, so frequent in the Levant, but 
which in genera] are accompanied by 
terrific gusts and squalls from those 
high mountains), the wind blowing 
direct from Mount Ida.’] 

5 The verb is in the imperfect. 

6 The Greek here denotes that the 
wind came ‘down from it,’ i.e. Crete, 
not ‘against it, i.e. the ship. [Sir 
©. Penrose, without reference to the 
Greek, speaks of the wind as ‘ descend- 
ing from the lofty hills in heavy squalls 
and eddies, and driving the now almost 
helpless ship far from the shore, with 
which her pilots vainly attempted to 
close.’ | 

7 Literally ‘to look at the wind.’ 
See above, p. 627. We see the addi- 
tional emphasis in the expression, if 
we remember that an eye was painted 
on each side of the bow, as we have 
mentioned above. [Even now the ‘eyes’ 
of a ship is a phrase used by English 
sailors for the bow. 

8 *A typhonic wind.’ 
n, 4.] 


[See above, 
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was giver. to it by the sailors, indicates the commotion im the sea 
which presently resulted.1_ The consequence was, that, in the first 
instance, they were compelled to scud before the gale.* 

If we wish to understand the events which followed, it is of the 
utmost consequence that we should ascertain, in the first place, the 
direction of this gale. Though there is a great weight of opinion 
in favour of the reading Euwroaquilo, in place of Ewroclydon,?—a 
view which would determine, on critical grounds, that the wind was 
E.N.E.,—we need not consider ourselves compelled to yield abso- 
lutely to this authority : and the mere context of the narrative 
enables us to determine the question with great exactitude. The 
wind came down from the island and drove the vessel off the 
island : whence it is evident that it could not have been southerly.* 
If we consider further that the wind struck the vessel when she was 
not far® from Cape Matala (v. 14),—that it drove her towards 
Clauda® (v. 16), which is an island about twenty miles to the 8. W. 
of that point,—and that the sailors ‘feared’ lest it should drive 
them into the Syrtis? on the African coast (v. 17),—all which facts 
are mentioned in rapid succession,—an inspection of the chart will 
suffice to show us that the point from which the storm came must 
have been N.E., or rather to the East of N.E.,—and thus we may 


safely speak of it as coming from the E.N.E.® 


1 Whatever we may determine as to 
the etymology of the word Huroelydon, 
it seems clear that the term implies a 
violent agitation of the water. 

2 + We let her drive.’ 

3 Mr. Smith argues in favour of an- 
other reading which denotes a N.E. 
wind. But we have a strong impres- 
sion that Huroclydon is the correct 
reading. The addition of the words 
‘which was called’ seems to us to 
show that it was a name popularly 
given by the sailors to the wind; and 
nothing is more natural than that St. 
Luke should use the word which he 
heard the seamen employ on the occa- 
sion. Besides it is the more difficult 
reading. 

4 Falconer supposes that the wind 
came from the southward, and clumsily 
attempts to explain why (on this sup- 
position) the vessel was not driven on 
the Cretan coast. 

5 The use of the imperfect shows 
that they were sailing near the shore 
when the gale seized the vessel. Thus 
we do not agree with Mr. Smith in re- 
ferring ‘not long after’ to the time 
when they were passing round Cape 
Matala, but to the time of leaving Fair 
Havens. The general result, however, 
is the same. [It appears from Capt. 
Spratt’s information, that a ship can 
stand quite close to Cape Matala. ] 

6 There is no difficulty in identifying 


Clauda. It is the Claudos of Ptolemy 
and the Synecdemus, and the Gaudus 
of Pomponius Mela. Hence the modern 
Greek Gaudonesi, and the Italian cor- 
ruption into Gozo. 

* We may observe here, once for all, 
that the Authorised Version, ‘ the quick- 
sands,’ does not convey the accurate 
meaning. The word denotes the no- 
toriously dangerous bay between Tunis 
and the eastern part of Tripoli. 

8 These arguments are exhibited 
with the utmost clearness by Mr. Smith. 
Adopting the reading EvpaxvAwv, he has 
three independent arguments in proof 
that the wind was E.N.E.4N.; (1) the 
etymological meaning of the word; (2) 
the fact that the vessel was driven to 
Clauda, from a point a little west of C. 
Matala; (3) the fear of the sailors lest 
they might be driven into the Syrtis. 

The view of Admiral Penrose is 
slightly different. He supposes that 
the wind began from some of the nor- 
thern points, and drew gradually to the 
eastward, as the ship gained an offing ; 
and continued nearly at East, varying 
occasionally a point or two to the North 
or South. He adds that a Levanter, 
when it blows with peculiar violence 
some points to the North of East, is 
called a Gregalia [compare ‘which is 
called Euroclydon i and that he had 
seen many such, 
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these perilous circumstances. 
seen) to scud before the gale. 


The Storm. 


We proceed now to inquire what was done with the vessel under 
She was compelled at first (as we have 
But three things are mentioned in 
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close connection with her coming near to Clauda, and running under 


the lee of it.* 


Here they would have the advantage of a temporary 


lull and of comparatively smooth water for a few miles:* and the 
most urgent necessity was attended to first. The boat was hoisted on 
board: but after towing so long, it must have been nearly filled with 
water: and under any circumstances the hoisting of a boat on board 
in a gale of wind is a work accomplished ‘ with difficulty.’ So it 


was in this instance, as St. Luke imforms us. 


To effect it at all, it 


would be necessary for the vessel to be rounded-to, with her head 
brought towards the wind ;° a circumstance which, for other reasons 
(as we shall see presently), itis important to bearinmind. The next 
precaution that was adopted betrays an apprehension less the vessel 
should spring a leak, and so be in danger of foundering at sea.* 


1 See ver. 16, 17. 

2 ¢The ship, still with her boat tow- 
ing at her stern, was however enabled 
fo run under the lee of Clauda, a small 
island about twenty miles from the 
south coast of Crete, aud with some 
rocks adjacent, affording the advantage 
of smooth water for about twelve or 
fifteen miles, while the ship continued 
under their lee. Advantage was taken 
of this comparative smooth water, with 
some difficulty to hoist the boat into 
the ship, and also to take the further 
precaution of undergirding her by pass- 
ing cables or other large ropes under 
the keel and over the gunwales, and 
then drawing them tight by meaus of 
pullies and levers.’—Penrose, MS. It 
is interesting to observe the coincidence 
of this passage with what is said by 
Mr. Smith. 

Sir C. Penrose proceeds to mention 
another reason for the vessel being un- 
dergirded. ‘This wise precaution was 
taken, not only because the ship, less 
strongly built than those in modern 
days, might strain her planks and tim- 
bers and become leaky, but from the 
fears, that if the gale continued from 
the North-East, as it probably began, 
they might be driven into the deep 
bight on the coast of Africa, where 
were situated the greater and lesser 
Syrtis, so much dreaded by the ancients, 
and by these means of security be en- 
abled to keep together longer, should 
they be involved in the quicksands.’ 

3 Smith, p. 64. 

4 Frapping would be of little use in 
stopping a leak. It was rather a pre- 
caution to prevent the working of the 
planks and timbers: and thus, since 
the extensive application of iron m 


modern ship-building, this contrivance 
has rarely been resorted to. Besides 
the modern instances adduced by Mr. 
Smith, the writer has heard of the fol- 
lowing: (1) A Canadian timber vessel 
in the year 1846 came frapped to Aber- 
deen. (2) In 1809 or 1810, a frigate 
(the ‘ Venus ?’) came home from India 
with hawsers round her. (3) The same 
happened to a merchant vessel which 
came from India, apparently in_ the 
same convoy. (4) Lord Exmouth (then 
Captain Pellew) brought home the 
‘Arethusa’ in this state from Newfound- 
land. (5) At the battle of Navarin, 
the ‘Albion’ man-of-war received so 
much damage during the action, that it 
became necessary to have recourse to 
frapping, and the vessel had chain 
cables passed round her under the keel, 
which were tightened by others passed 
horizontally along the sides interlacing 
them; and she was brought home in 
this state to Portsmouth. See the next 
note. 

[Since the publication of the first 
edition, two other instances have come 
to the writer’s knowledge. One is 
that of the barque ‘ Highbury,’ which 
is stated in the Royal Cornwall Gazette 
of May 26, 1854, to have just arrived 
in this state, ie. ‘with a chain cable 
round the ship’s bottom,’ off the Lizard 
Point, after a voyage of five months, 
from Port Adelaide, with a cargo of 
copper ore, wool, and gold. The other 
case is described by the captain of the 
ship, as follows: ‘I sailed from St. 
Stephen, New Brunswick, on the 12th 
Dee. 1837, in the schooner “St. Croix,’ 
58 tons, bound for Kingston, Jamaica 
with cargo of boards in the hold and 
shingles on deck, with a few spars. On 
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They used the tackling, which we have described above, and which 
provided ‘helps’ in such an emergency. They ‘ wndergirded’ the 
ship with ropes passed round her frame and tightly secured on deck.* 
And after this, or rather simultaneously (for, as there were many 
hands on board, these operations might all be proceeding together), 
they ‘lowered the gear.’ This is the most literal translation of the 
Greek expression.” In itself it is indeterminate : but it doubtless 
implies careful preparation for weathering out the storm. What 
precise change was made we are not able to determine, in our 
ignorance of the exact state of the ship’s gear at the moment. It 
might mean that the mainsail was reefed and set ;* or that the great 
yard* was lowered upon deck and a small storm sail hoisted. It is 
certain that what English seamen call the top-hamper® would be sent 
down on deck. As to those fair-weather sails themselves, which 
may have been too hastily used on leaving Fair Havens, if not taken 
in at the beginning of the gale they must have been already blown 


to pieces. 


the 20th of same month encountered a 
severe gale from S.W., and lay to for 
seven days [see below, p. 647]. On the 
26th shipped a heavy sea, which took 
away about one third of deck load; 
found the balance shifting from side to 
side, top of vessel spreading, that the 
seams in water-ways were open from one 
anda half to two inches, much water 
running down the seams. Found it 
necessary, for the preservation of crew 
and vessel, and balance of deck load, to 
secure top of ship; took a coil of four- 
inch Manilla rope, commenced forward, 
passing it round and round the vessel, 
after which cut up some spars, made 
heavers, and hove the warp as tight 
as possible. Fearing the warp would 
chafe off and part, took one of the 
chains, passed it round and before with 
tackles and heavers, and secured the 
top of the vessel, so that the leak in 
the water-ways was partially stopped. 
In this state I reached Port Royal, 
when I took off the warp and chain, 
and arrived at Kingston on the 12th 
Jan. 1838. Had I not taken the means 
I did, I am of opinion the vessel could 
not have been got into port.’] 

1 Among classical instances we may 
select Thucyd. i. 29, where Dr. Arnold 
says, in his note, that ‘the Russian 
ships taken in the Tagus in 1808 were 
kept together in this manner, in con- 
sequence of their age and unsound 
condition.’ 

2 The same verb is used below (v. 
30) in reference to lowering the boat 
into the water. 

5 This suggestion is partly due toa 
criticism in the Hnglish Review (June 
1350, Notice of Mr, Smith’s work), 


based on Isaiah xxxiii. 23 (LXX.). 
In reference to which passage, we may 
remark that the verb is equally apphi- 
cable to the spreading of a sail which 
is lowered from a yard, and to the 
lowering of a yard with whatever be- 
longs to it. The reviewer lays stress 
on the circumstance that St. Paul’s 
ship had probably no sail set when she 
reached Clauda; and, as he justly re- 
marks, the Alexandrian origin o i the 
Septuagint version should be recol- 
lected. 

4 Such is Mr. Smith’s view. 

5 ie. the gear connected with the 
fair-weather sails. See Smith, p. 69. 
Weare here allowed to quote from a 
letter addressed to Mr. Smith by Capt. 
Spratt, R.N. After saying that the 
translation of the word into ‘gear’ is 
borne out by its application among the 
modern Greek sailors to the ropes, &¢,, 
he proceeds: ‘Ships so rigged as those 
of the ancients, with only one large 
square sail, would require very heavy 
mast-head gear; i.e. very large ropes 
rove there, to support the yard and 
sail ; so that, even when the latter was 
lowered, considerable top-weight would 
remain, to produce much uneasiness of 
motion as well as resistance to the 
wind. Two such combined eyils would 
not be overlooked by sailors, who had 
a thought about drifting on a lee shore. 
Presuming the main-sail and yard to 
be down, and the vessel snug under a 
storm-sail, the heavy oxevyj, or ropes, 
being no longer of use aloft, would 
naturally be unrove or lowered, to pre- 
vent drift, as a final resource, when 
the sailors saw that the gale was likely 
to be strong and lasting,’ 
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But the mention of one particular apprehension, as the motive of 
this last precaution, informs us of something further: It was because 
they feared lest they ‘should be driven into the Syrtis,’ that they 
‘lowered the gear.’ Now to avoid this danger, the head of the 
vessel must necessarily have been turned away from the African 
coast, in the direction (more or less) from which the wind came. 
To have scudded before the gale under bare poles, or under storm- 
sails, would infallibly have stranded them in the Syrtis,—not to 
mention the danger of pooping, or being swamped by the sea break- 
ing over her stern. To have anchored was evidently impossible. 
Only one other course remained: and this was what is technically 
called by sailors lying-to. To effect this arrangement, the head of 
the vessel is brought as near to the wind as possible: a small 
amount of canvas is set, and so adjusted, as to prevent the vessel 
from falling off into the trough of the sea. This plan (as is well 
known to all who have ‘made long voyages) is constantly resorted to 
bas the object is not so much to make progress, as to weather out 
a gale. 

We are here brought to the critical point of the whole nautical 
difficulty in the narrative of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, and it 
is desirable to notice very carefully both the ship’s position in re- 
ference to the wind and its consequent motion through the water. 
Assuming that the vessel was laid-to, the questions to be answered 
in reference to its position are these : How near the wind did she 
lie? and which side did she present to the wind? The first question 
is answered in some degree by a reference to what was said in the 
early part of this chapter.” If an ancient merchantman could go 
ahead in moderate weather, when within seven points of the wind, 
we may assume that she would make about the same angle with it 
when lying-to in a gale.’ The second question would be practically 
determined by the circumstances of the case and the judgment of 
the sailors. It will be seen very clearly by what follows, that if the 
ship had been laid-to with her left or port side to the wind, she 
must have drifted far out of her course, and also in the direction of 
another part of the African coast. In order to make sure of sea- 
room, and at the same time to drift to the westward, she must have 
heen laid-to with her right side to the wind, or on the starboard 
taek,—the position which she was probably made to assume at the 
moment of taking the boat on board.* 


1 i.e. the hull of the vessel is in a trough of the sea. ot In this 
direction oblique to the length of the position she advances very little ac- 
wave. The following extract from cording to the line of her length, but is 
Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, under driven considerably to the leeward.’ 
the article Trying (an equivalent term), 2 See p. 627. 
may be useful to those who are not 3.It is not to be understood, how- 
familiar with sea-phrases:—‘ The in- ever, that the same absolute position in 
tent of spreading a sail at this time is reference to the wind is continually 

i teady ; and, by maintained. When a ship 18 laid-to in 
pressing her side down in the water, to a gale, a kind of vibration takes place. 
prevent her from rolling violently ; and To use the technical expression, she 
also to turn her bow towards the direc- comes up and falls off—oscillating per- 
tion of the wind, so that the shock of haps between five points and nine 
the waves may fall more obliquely on 
her flank than when she lies along the 

xXx 


points. 
4 See Smith, pp. 64, 68, and compare 
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We have hitherto considered only the ship’s position in reference 
to the wind. We must now consider its motion. When a vessel is 
laid-to, she does not remain stationary, but drifts: and our inquiries 
of course have reference to the rate and direction of the drift. The 
rate of drift may vary, within certain limits, according to the build 
of the vessel and the intensity of the gale: but all seamen would 
agree, that, under the circumstances before us, a mile anda half in 
the hour, or thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours, may be taken as 
a fair average.! The direction in which she drifts is not that in 
which she appears to sail, or towards which her bows are turned : 
but she falls off to leeward: and to the angle formed by the line of 
the ship’s keel and the line in which the wind blows we must add 
another, to include what the sailors call lee-way :* and this may be 
estimated on an average at six points (67°). Thus we come to the 
conclusion that the direction of drift would make an angle of thirteen 


points (147°) with the direction of the wind. 


If the wind was 


E.N.E., the course of the vessel would be W. by N.° : 
We have been minute in describing the circumstances of the ship 
at this moment ; for it is the point upon which all our subsequent 


conclusions must turn.* 


the following: ‘I ought to assign the 
reason why I consider the ship to have 
drifted with her starboard side toward 
the wind, or on the starboard tack, as 
a sailor expresses it. When the South 
wind blew softly, the ship was slowly 
sailing along the coast of Crete, with 
her starboard side towards the land, or 
to the North. The storm 
came on her starboard side, and in this 
manner, with her head to the West- 
ward, she drifted, first to the South- 
West under Clauda, and as the wind 
drew more to the Eastward her head 
pointed more towards the North, the 
proper tack to keep farther from the 
quicksands, whether adopted from ne- 
cessity or from choice.’—-Penrose, MS. 

1 See the two naval authorities quo- 
ted by Mr. Smith, p. 84. ‘The same 
estimate is given in the MS. of Admiral 
Penrose. ‘Allowing the degree of 
strength of the gale to vary a little 
occasionally, I consider that a ship 
would drift at the rate of about a mile 
and a half per hour.’ 

2 A reference to the compass on p. 
569, with the following extracts from 
Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, will 
make the meaning clear. ‘LeEE-WayY 
is the lateral movement of a ship to 
lee-ward of her course, or the angle 
which the line of her way makes with 
the keel when she is closehauled. This 
movement is produced by the mutual 
effort of the wind and sea upon her 
side, forcing her to leeward of the line 
on which she appears to sail.’ ‘CLosE- 


Assuming now that the vessel was, as we 


HAULED (au plus prés, Fr.). The gene- 
ral arrangement of a ship’s sails, when 
she endeavours to make a progress in 
the nearest direction possible towards 
that point of the compass from which 
the wind bloweth. In this 
manner of sailing the kee ]commonly 
makes an angle of six points with the 
line of the wind. The angle of leeway, 
however, enlarges in proportion to the 
increase of the wind and sea.’ 

3 Again, our two authoritics are in 
substantial agreement. ‘ Supposing the 
Levanter (as is most probable, it being 
most usual) after the heavy Gregalia, 
which first drove the ship off the coast 
of Crete, and under the lee of Clauda, 
took upon the average the direction of 
East,—the mean direction of the drift 
of such a ship, lying-to, as before de- 
scribed, would be between W.N.W. and 
W. by N.; and such is nearly the 
bearing of the North coast of Malta 
from the South side of Clauda.—Pen- 
rose, MS. Compare Smith. 

4 It is at this point especially that 
we feel the importance of having St. 
Paul’s voyage examined in the light of 
practical seamanship. The two inves- 
tigators, who have so examined it, have 
now enabled us to understand it clearly, 
though all previous commentators were 
at fault, and while the ordinary charts 
are still full of error and confusion. 
The sinuosities in this part of the voy- 
age, as exhibited in the common maps 
of St. Paul’s travels, are only an indi- 
cation of the perplexity of the coll 
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have said, laid-to on the larboard tack, with the boat on board and 
the hull undergirded, drifting from Clauda in a direction W. by N. 
at the rate of thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours, we pursue the 
narrative of the voyage, without anticipating the results to which we 
shall be brought. The more marked incidents of the second and 
third days of the gale are related to us (ver. 18,19). The violence 
of the storm continued without any intermission.' On ‘the day 
after’ they left Clauda, ‘they proceeded to lighten? the ship’ by 
throwing overboard whatever could be most easily spared. From 
this we should infer that the precaution of undergirding had been 
only partially successful, and that the vessel had already sprung a 
leak. This is made still more probable by what occurred on the 
‘third day.’ Both sailors and passengers united* in throwing out 
all the ‘spare gear’ into the sea.* Then followed ‘several days’ 
of continued hardship and anxiety.* No one who has never been in 
a leaking ship in a continued gale® can know what is suffered under 
such circumstances. The strain both of mind and body—the in- 
cessant demand for the labour of all the crew—the terror of the 
passengers—the hopeless working at the pumps—the labouring of 
the ship’s frame and cordage—the driving of the storm—the be- 
numbing effect of the cold and wet,—make up a scene of no ordi- 
nary confusion, anxiety, and fatigue. But in the present case these 
evils were much aggravated by the continued overclouding of the sky 
(a circumstance not unusual during a Levanter), which prevented the 


pilers. The course from Clauda to 
Malta did not deviate far from a 
straight line. 

1 ‘We being exceedingly tossed with 
the tempest.’ 

2 We should observe that the tense 
is imperfect here, as contrasted with 
the aorist in the next verse. It denotes 
‘they began to lighten,’ or perhaps, 
‘they kept lightening.’ 

3 *We cast out with our own hands.’ 
Observe the change from the third 
person to the first. St. Luke’s hands, 
and probably St. Paul’s, aided in this 
work. 

4 We cannot determine precisely 
what is meant here by the ‘tackle’ or 
‘gear’ of the ship. Mr. Smith thinks 
the mainyard is meant, ‘an immense 
spar, probably as long as the ship, and 
which would require the united efforts 
of passengers and crew to launch over- 
board,’—adding that ‘the relief which 
a ship would experience by this would 
be of the same kind as in a modern 
ship when the guns are thrown over- 
board.’ But would sailors in danger 


‘of foundering willingly lose sight of 


such a spar as this, which would be 
capable of supporting thirty or forty 
men in the water? 

5 The narrative of the loss of the 
*Ramillies’ supplies a very good illus- 


tration of the state of things on board 
St. Paul’s vessel during these two days. 
‘At this time she had six feet of water 
in the hold, and the pumps would not 
free her, the water having worked out 
all the oakum. The admiral therefore 
gave orders for all the buckets to be 
remanned, and every officer to help to- 
wards freeing the ship: this enabled 
her’ tousail) onsace Aes In the 
evening it was found necessary to dis- 
pose of the forecastle and aftermost 
quarter-deck guns, together with some 
of the shot and other articles of very 
great weight; and the frame of the 
ship having opened during the night, 
the admiral was next morning prevailed 
upon, by the renewed and pressing re- 
monstrances of his officers, to allow ten 
guns more to bethrown overboard. The 
ship still continuing to open very much, 
the admiral ordered tarred canvas and 
hides to be nailed fore and aft, from 
under the cills of the ports on the main 
deck and on the lower deck. Her in- 
creasing damage requiring still more to 
be done, the admiral directed all the 
guns on the upper deck, the shot, both 
on that and the lower deck, with va- 
rious heavy stores, to be thrown over- 
board.’ 
6 «No small tempest lay on us,’ 
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navigators from taking the necessary observations of the heavenly 
bodies. In a modern ship, however dark the weather might be, 


there would always be a light in the binnacle, and the ship’s course — 


would always be known: but in an ancient vessel, ‘when neither 
sun nor stars were seen for many days,’ the case would be far more 
hopeless. It was impossible to know how near they might be to the 
most dangerous coast. And yet the worst danger was that which 
arose from the leaky state of the vessel. This was so bad, that at 
length they gave up all hope of being saved, thinking that nothing 
could prevent her foundering. To this despair was added a further 
suffering from want of food,* in consequence of the injury done to 
the provisions, and the impossibility of preparing any regular meal. 
Hence we see the force of the phrase* which alludes to what a casual 
reader might suppose an unimportant part of the suffering, the fact 
that there was ‘much abstinence.’ It was in this time of utter 
weariness and despair that to the Apostle there rose up ‘light in the 
darkness :’ and that light was made the means of encouraging and 
saving the rest. While the Heathen sailors were vainly struggling 
to subdue the leak, Paul was praying ; and God granted to him the 
lives of all who sailed with him. A vision was vouchsafed to him 
in the night, as formerly, when he was on the eve of conveying the 


1 ¢All hope that we should be saved 
was then taken away.’ 

2 Mr. Smith illustrates this by several 
examples. We may quote an instance 
from a very ordinary modern voyage 
between Alexandria and Malta, which 
presents some points of close resem- 
blance in a very mitigated form :— 

‘The commander came down, saying 
the night was pitch dark and rainy, 
with symptoms of a regular gale of 
wind. This prediction was very 
speedily verified. A violent shower of 
hail was the precursor, followed by 
loud peals of thunder, with vivid flashes 
of forked lightning, which played up 
and down the iron rigging with fearful 
rapidity. » . She presently was 
struck by a sea which came over the 
paddle-boxes, soon followed by another, 
which, coming over the forecastle, 
effected an entrance through the sky- 
lights, and left four feet. of water in the 
officers’ cabin. The vessel seemed dis- 
abled by this stunning blow; the bow- 
sprit and fore part of the ship were for 
some moments under water, and the 
officer stationed at that part of theship 
described her as appearing during that 
time to be evidently sinking, and de- 
clared that for many seconds he saw 
only sea. The natural buoyancy of 
the ship at last allowed her to right 
herself, and during the short lull (of 
three minutes) her head was turned, to 
avoid the danger of running too near 


the coast of Lybia, which to the more 
experienced. was the principal cause of 
alarm; for had the wheels given way, 
which was’ not improbable from the 
strain they had undergone, nothing 
could have saved us, though we had 
been spared all other causes for appre- 
hension. . With daylight the 
fearful part of the hurricane gave way, 
and we were now in the direction of 
Candia, no longer indeed contending 
against the wind, but the sea still surg- 
ing and impetuous, and no lull taking 
place during twelve hours, to afford the 
opportunity of regaining our tack, from 
which we had deviated about 150 miles. 
The sea had so completely deluged the 
lower part of the ship, that it was with 
difficulty that sufficient fire could be 
made to afford us even coffee for break- 
fast. Dinner was not to be thought of.’ 
—Mrs. Damer’s Diary in the Holy 
Land, vol. ii. 

3 «After long abstinence,’ See be- 
low, the narrative of the meal at day- 
break, ver. 33, 34. The commentators 
have done little to elucidate this, which 
is in fact no difficulty to those who are 
acquainted with sea-voyages. The 
strangest comment is in a book, which 
devotionally is very useful,—Lectures 
on St. Paul, by the late Rev. H. Blunt, 
of Chelsea,—who supposes that a reli- 
gious fast was observed by the crew 
during the storm. 
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Gospel from Asia to Europe, and more recently in the midst of those 
harassing events, which resulted in his voyage from Jerusalem to 
Rome. When the cheerless day came, he gathered the sailors round 
him* on the deck of the labouring vessel, and, raising his voice 
Acts above the storm, said :— 
xxvu. 
21 Sirs, ye should have hearkened to my counsel, and 
not have set sail from Crete: thus would you have 
been spared? this harm? and loss. 
22 And now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for 
there shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, 
23 but only of the ship. For there stood by me this 
night an angel of God, whose I am, and whom I 
24 serve,’ saying, ‘ Fear not, Paul; thow must stand be- 
fore Cesar: and, lo! God hath given thee all who sail 
25 with thee. Wherefore, Sirs, be of good cheer: for I 
believe God, that what hath been declared unto me 
26 shall come to pass. Nevertheless, we must be cast 
upon a certain island. 


We are not told how this address was received. But sailcrs, 
however reckless they may be in the absence of danger, are pecu- 
liarly open to religious impressions: and we cannot doubt that 
they gathered anxiously round the Apostle, and heard his words 
as an admonition and encouragement from the other world; that 
they were nerved for the toil and difficulty which was immediately 
before them, and prepared thenceforward to listen to the Jewish 
prisoner as to a teacher sent with a divine commission. 

The gale still continued without abatement. Day and night 
succeeded, and the danger seemed only to increase: till fourteen 
days had elapsed, during which they had been ‘ drifting through 
the sea of Adria’® (v. 27). <A gale of such duration, though not 
very frequent, is by no means unprecedented in that part of the 
Mediterranean, especially towards winter.® At the close of the 


1 ¢Paul stood forth in the midst of 
them.’ 

2 The verb means ‘to be spared,’ not 
‘to gain.” (A.V.) “We should observe 
that St. Paul’s object in alluding to 
the correctness of his former advice, is 
not to taunt those who had rejected it, 
but to induce them to give credit to his 
present assertions. z 

3 The harm was to their persons, the 
loss to their property. 

4 Compare Rom. i. 9, and note. 

5 By this is meant, as we shall see 
presently, that division of the Mediter- 
ranean which lies between Sicily and 
Malta on the west, and Greece with 
Crete on the east. See above, p. 625, 
n. 8, and p. 628, n. 4. 

6 The writer has heard of easterly 
and north-easterly gales lasting for a 


still longer period, both in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gibraltar and to the east- 
ward of Malta. A captain in the 
merchant service mentions a fruit ves- 
sel near Smyrna hindered for a fort- 
night from loading by a gale from the 
N.E. She was two days in beating up 
a little bay a mile deep. Headds, that 
such gales are prevalent there towards 
winter. Another case is that of a ves- 
sel bound for Odessa, which was kept 
three weeks at Milo with an easterly 
gale. This, also, was late in the year 
(October). A naval officer writes thus : 
—‘ About the same time of the year, 
in 1839, I left Malta for the Levant 
in the “Hydra,” a powerful steam fri- 
gate, and encountered Huroclydon (or, 
as we call it, a Levanter) in full force. 
I think we-were four days without 
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teenth day, about the middle of the night the sailors sus- 
rooted that they were nearing land.! There is little doubt as to 
what were the indications of land. The roar of breakers is a 
peculiar sound, which can be detected by a practised ear,” though 
not distinguishable from the other sounds of a storm by those who 
have not ‘their senses exercised’ by experience of the sea. When 
it was reported that this sound was heard by some of the crew, 
orders were immediately given to heave the lead, and they found 
that the depth of the water was ‘twenty fathoms.’ After a short 
interval, they sounded again, and found ‘ fifteen fathoms. Though 
the vicinity of land could not but inspire some hope, as holding out 
the prospect of running the ship ashore* and so being saved, yet the 
alarm of the sailors was great when they perceived how rapidly they 
were shoaling the water. It seems also that they now heard breakers 
ahead.* However this might be, there was the utmost danger lest 
the vessel should strike and go to pieces. No time was to be lost. 
Orders were immediately given to clear the anchors. But, if they 
had anchored by the bow, there was good ground for apprehending 
that the vessel would have swung round and gone upon the rocks. 
They therefore let go ‘four anchors by the stern.’ For a time, the 
vessel’s way was arrested: but there was too much reason to fear 
that she might part from her anchors and go ashore, if indeed 
she did not founder in the night : and ‘they waited anxiously for 
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the day.’ 


The reasons are obvious why she anchored by the stern, rather 


than in the usual mode. 


being able to sit down at table toa 
meal; during which time we saw 
“neither sun nor stars.” Happily she 
was a powerful vessel, and we forced 
her through it, being charged with de- 
spatches, though with much injury to 
the vessel. Had we been a mere log 
on the water, like St. Paul’s ship, we 
should have drifted many days.’ 

[We extract the following from the 
Christian Observer for May 1853, pp. 
824, 325: ‘Late in the autumn of 1848 
we were returning from Alexandria to 
Malta, and met the wild Euroclydon. 
The sea was crested with foam over all 
the wide waste of waters, and a dull 
impervious canopy of misty cloud was 
drawn over the sky. A vessel which 
preceded us had been fifty-six days 
from Alexandria to Malta; and just in 
the same way St. Paul’s vessel was re- 
duced to lie-to in the gale and drifted 
for fourteen days across the sea which 
separates Crete from Malta. . . ‘ 
Under the modern name of a Levanter, 
the same Euroclydon which dashed 
down from the gullies of the Cretan Ida 
in the autumn of 60 A.D., swept the sea 
in the autumn of 1848, : 4 
just in the same way veering round 


Besides what has been said above, her 


from North to Easterly. . . . . . 
Just in the same way, likewise, did our 
Euroclydon exhaust itself in a violent 
fall of rain.’ | 

1 This might be translated literally : 
‘The sailors thought they were about 
to fetch some land.’ Mr. Smith (p. 78) 
truly remarks, that this is an instance 
of ‘the graphic language of seamen, 
to whom the ship is the principal ob- 
ject.’ 

2 It is hardly likely that they saw 
the breakers. To suppose that they be- 
came aware of the land by the smell of 
fragrant gardens (an error found in a 
recent work) is absurd; for the wind 
blew from the ship towards the land. 

3 They can now adopt the last re- 
source for a sinking ship and run her 
ashore: but to do so before it was day 
would have been to have rushed on cer- 
tain destruction : they must bring the 
ship, if it be possible, to anchor, and 
ae on till daybreak,’ &c.—Smith, 
p- 88. 

4 Mr. Smith (p. 91) seems to infer 
this from the words ‘fearing lest we 
should have fallen upon rocks.’ But 
the words would rather imply that the 
fear was a general one. 
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way would be more easily arrested, and she would be in a 
better position for being run ashore! next day. But since this 
mode of anchoring has raised some questions, it may be desirable, 


. in passing, to make a remark on the subject. That a vessel can 


anchor by the stern is sufficiently proved (if proof were needed) by 
the history of some of our own naval engagements. So it was at 
the battle of the Nile. And when shipsare about to attack batteries, 
it is customary for them to go into action prepared to anchor in 
this way. This was the case at Algiers. There is still greater 
interest in quoting the instance of Copenhagen, not only from 
the accounts we have of the precision with which each ship let 
go her anchors astern as she arrived nearly opposite her appointed 
station,” but because it is said that Nelson stated after the battle, 
that he had that morning been reading the twenty-seventh chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles.* But, though it will be granted that 
this manceuvre is possible with due preparation, it may be doubted 
whether it could be accomplished in a gale of wind on a lee shore, 
without any previous notice. The question in fact is, whether 
ancient ships in the Mediterranean were always prepared to anchor 
in this way. Some answer to this doubt is supplied by the present 
practice of the Levantine caiques, which preserve in great measure 
the traditionary build and rig of ancient merchantmen. These 
modern Greek vessels may still be seen anchoring by the stern in 
the Golden Horn at Constantinople, or on the coast of Patmos.* 
But the best illustration is afforded by one of the paintings of Her- 
culaneum, which represents ‘a ship so strictly cotemporaneous 
with that of St. Paul, that there is nothing impossible in the suppo- 
sition, that the artist had taken his subject from that very ship, on 
loosing from the pier at Puteoli.’> There is this additional advan- 
tage to be obtained from an inspection of this rude drawing, that 
we see very clearly how the rudders would be in danger of inter- 
fering with this mode of anchoring,—a subject to which our atten- 
tion will presently be required.® Our supposed objector, if he had 
a keen sense of practical difficulties, might still insist that to have 
anchored in this way (or indeed in the ordinary way) would have 
been of little avail in St. Paul’s ship: since it could not be supposed 
that the anchors would have held in such a gale of wind. ‘To this 
we can only reply, that this course was adopted to meet a dangerous 
emergency. The sailors could not have been certain of the result. 


1 We must carefully observe that, 
in anchoring,—besides the proximate 
cause, viz. the fear of falling on rocks 
to leeward,—‘they had also an ulterior 
object in view, which was to run the 
ship ashore as soon as-daylight enabled 
them to select a spot where it could be 
done with a prospect of safety : for this 
purpose the very best position in which 
the ship could be was to be anchored 
by the stern. —Smith, p. 92. 

2 See Southey’s Life of Nelson : * All 
the line-of-battle ships were to anchor 
by the stern, abreast of the different 
yessels composing the enemy’s line: 


and for this purpose they had already 
prepared themselves with cables out of 
their stern ports.’ 

3 This anecdote is from a private 
source, and does not. appear in any of 
the printed narratives of the battle. 

4 The first of these instances is sup- 
plied by a naval officer; the second by 
a captain who has spent a long life in 
the merchant-service. 

5 A drawing of this is given by Mr. 
Smith (p. 94), and from him in our 
larger editions, 

® See v, 40, 
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They might indeed have had confidence in their cables: but they 
could not be sure of their holding ground. 3 - 

This is one of the circumstances which must be taken into account, 
when we sum up the evidence in proof that the place of shipwreck 
was Malta. At present we make no such assumption. We will not 
anticipate the conclusion, till we have proceeded somewhat further 
with the narrative. We may, however, ask the reader to pause for 
a moment, and reconsider what was said of the circumstances of the 
vessel, when we described what was done under the lee of Clauda. 
We then saw that the direction in which she was driftg was W. by 
N. Now an inspection of the chart will show us that this is 
exactly the bearing of the northern part of Malta from the south of 
Clauda. We saw, moreover, that she was drifting at the rate of 
about a mile and a half in every hour, or thirty-six miles in the 
twenty-four hours. 
the first of the ‘fourteen days’ would be taken up on the way from 
Fair Havens to Clauda.! The ship therefore had passed over a 
distance of about 468 miles. The distance between Clauda and 
Malta is rather less than 480 miles. The coincidence* is so re- 
markable, that it seems hardly possible to believe that the land, to 
which the sailors on the fourteenth night ‘deemed that they drew 
nigh,’—the ‘certain island’ on which it was prophesied that they 
should be east,—could be any other place than Malta. The proba- 
bility is overwhelming. But we must not yet assume the fact as 
certain: for we shall find, as we proceed, that the conditions are 
very numerous, which the true place of shipwreck will be required 
to satisfy. 

We return then to the ship, which we left labouring at her four 
anchors. The coast was invisible, but the breakers were heard in 
every pause of the storm. The rain was falling in torrents ;° and 
all hands were weakened by want of food. But the greatest danger 
was lest the vessel should founder before daybreak. The leak was 
rapidly gaining; and it was expected that each moment might be the 
last. Under these circumstances we find the sailors making a selfish 
attempt to save themselves, and leave the ship and the passengers 
to their fate. Under the pretence of carrying out some anchors 
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Since that time thirteen days had elapsed : for 


1 All that happened after leaving 
Fair Havens before the ship was under- 
girded and laid-to, must evidently have 
occupied a great part of the day. 

2 In the general calculation Mr. 
Smith and Sir C. Penrose agree with 
one another; and the argument derives 
great force from the slight difference 
between them. Mr. Smith (pp. 83-89) 
makes the distance 476-6 miles, and the 
time occupied thirteen days one hour 
and twenty-one minutes. With this 
compare the following: ‘Now, with 
respect to the distance, allowing the 
degree of strength of the gale to vary 
a little occasionally, I consider that a 
ship would drift at the rate of about one 
mile and a half per hour, which, at the 


end of fourteen ‘complete days, would 
amount to 504 miles; but it does not 
appear that the calculation is to be 
made for fourteen entire days; it was 
on the fourteenth night the anchors 
were cast off the shores of Melita. The 
distance from the 8. of Clauda to the N. 
of Malta, measured on the best chart I 
have, is about 490 miles; and is it pos- 
sible for coincident calculations, of such 
a nature, to be more exact? In fact, 
on one chart, after I had calculated the 
supposed drift, as a seaman, to be 504 
ae I measured the distance to be 
503. 


3 See xxviii, 2, “because of the pre- 
sent rain,’ 
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from the bow, they lowered the boat over the ship’s side (v. 30). 
The excuse was very plausible, for there is no doubt that the vessel 
would have been more steady if this had been done ; and, in order 
to effect it, it would be necessary to take out anchors in the boat. 
But their real intention was to save their own lives and leave the 
passengers.’ St. Paul penetrated their design, and either from 
some divine intimation of the instruments which were to be provi- 
dentially employed for the safety of all on board,—or from an 
intuitive judgment, which showed him that those who would be 
thus left behind, the passengers and soldiers, would not be able to 
work the ship in any emergency that might arise,—he saw that, if 
the sailors accomplished their purpose, all hope of being saved 
would be gone.* With his usual tact, he addressed not a word to 
the sailors, but spoke to the soldiers and his friend the centurion ;° 
and they, with military promptitude, held no discussion on the 
subject, but decided the question by immediate action. With that 
short sword, with which the Roman legions cleft their way through 
every obstacle to universal victory, they ‘cut the ropes ;’ and the 
boat fell off,* and, if not instantly swamped, drifted off to leeward 
into the darkness, and was dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

Thus the prudent counsel of the Apostle, seconded by the prompt 
action of the soldiers, had been the means of saving all on board. 
Hach successive incident tended to raise him, more and more, into 
a position of overpowering influence.’ Not the captain or the ship’s 
crew, but the passenger and the prisoner, is looked to now as the 
source of wisdom and safety. We find him using this influence for 
the renewal of their bodily strength, while at the same time he 
turned their thoughts to the providential care of God. By this 
time the dawn of day was approaching.® A faint light showed more 
of the terrors of the storm, and the objects on board the ship began 
to be more distinctly visible. Still, towards the land, all was dark- 
ness, and their eyes followed the spray in vain asit drifted off to 
leeward. A slight effort of imagination suffices to bring before us 
an impressive spectacle, as we think of the dim light just showing 
the haggard faces of the 276 persons,’ clustered on the deck, and 
holding on by the bulwarks of the sinking vessel. In this hour of 


1 «About to (seeking to) flee out of 
the ship.’ 

2 ¢ Unless these remain in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved.’ We observe that 
in the ‘ye’ the soldiers are judiciously 
appealed to on the source of their own 
safety. Much has been very unneces- 
sarily written on the mode in which 
this verse is to be harmonised with the 
unconditional assurance of safety in 
ver. 22-24. The same difficulty is con- 


- nected with every action of our lives. 


The only difference is, that, in the nar- 
rative before us, the Divine purpose is 
more clearly indicated, whereas we 
usually see only the instrumentality 
employed. 

3¢To the centurion and to the 


soldiers.’ 

4 «Vet her fall off’ In the words 
above (‘when they had lowered the 
boat into the sea’) it is clear that the 
boat, which was hoisted on deck at the 
beginning of the gale, had been half- 
lowered from the davits. 

5 The commanding attitude of St. 
Paul in this and other scenes of the 
narrative is forcibly pointed out by the 
Reviewer of Mr. Smith’s work in the 
North British Review for May 1849. 

6 «While the day was coming on,’ 
v. 39. 

7 Tt is at this point of the narrative 
that the total number of souls on board 
is mentioned, 


[ CH. 
He re- 
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anxiety the Apostle stands forward to give them courage. 


minds them that they had ‘eaten nothing’ for fourteen days ; and_ 


exhorts them now to partake of a hearty meal, pointing out to them 
that this was indeed essential to their safety,’ and encouraging 
them by the assurance that ‘not a hair® of their head’ should 
perish. So speaking, he set the example of the cheerful use of 
God’s gifts and grateful acknowledgment of the Giver, by taking 
bread, ‘giving thanks to God before all,’ and beginning to eat. 
Thus encouraged by his calm and religious example, they felt their 
spirits revive,® and ‘they also partook of food,’ and made them~ 
selves ready for the labour which awaited them.‘ 

Instead of abandoning themselves to despair, they proceeded 
actively to adopt the last means for relieving the still sinking vessel. 
The cargo of wheat was now of no use. It was probably spoilt by 
the salt water. And however this might be, it was not worth a 
thought ; since it was well known that the vessel would be lost. 
Their hope now was to run her on shore and so escape to land. 
Besides this, it is probable that, the ship having been so long in one 
position, the wheat had shifted over to the port side, and prevented 
the vessel from keeping that upright position, which would be most 
advantageous when they came to steer her towards the shore.* The 
hatchways were therefore opened, and they proceeded to throw the 
grain into the sea. This work would occupy some time ; and when 
it was accomplished, the day had dawned, and the land was visible.® 

The sailors looked hard at the shore, but they could not recognise 
it.’ Though ignorant, however, of the name of the coast, off which 
they were anchored, they saw one feature in it which gave them a 
hope that they might accomplish their purpose of running the ship 


1 «This is for your safety.’ 
2 Our Lord uses the same proverbial 
expression, Luke xxi. 18. 
‘Then were they all of good cheer.’ 
4 ¢ All hands now, crew and passen- 
gers, bond or free, are assembled on the 
deck, anxiously wishing for day, when 
Paul, taking advantage of a smaller 
degree of motion [would this necessarily 
be the case ?] in the ship than when 
drifting with her side to the waves, re- 
commends to them to make use of this 
time, before the dawn would require 
fresh exertions, in making a regular 
and comfortable meal, in order to re- 
fresh them after having so long taken 
their precarious repasts, probably with- 
out fire or any kind of cooking. He 
begins by example, but first, by giving 
God thanks for their preservation 
hitherto, and hopes of speedy relief. 
Having thus refreshed themselves, they 
cast out as much of the remaining part 
of the cargo (wheat) as they could, to 
enable them by a lighter draft of water 
either to run into any small harbour, or 
at least closer in with dry land, should 
they be obliged to run the ship on the 


rocks or beach.’—Penrose, MS. 

5 The following extract from Sir C. 
Penrose’s papers supplies an addition to 
Mr. Smith’s remarks: ‘With respect 
to throwing the wheat into the sea after 
anchoring, it may be remarked, that it 
was not likely that, while drifting, the 
hatchways could have been opened for 
that purpose; and, when anchored by 
the stern, I doubt not that it was found, 
that, from the ship having been so long 
pressed down on one side, the cargo had 
shifted, i.e. the wheat had pressed over to- 
wards the larboard side, so that the ship, 
instead of. being upright, heeled to the 
larboard, and made it useful to throw out 
as much of the wheat as time allowed, 
not only to make her specifically lighter, 
but to bring her upright, and enable her 
to be more accurately steered and navi- 
gated towards the land at daybreak.’ 

& «When it was day.’ 

7 The tense is imperfect (v. 39). 
‘They tried to recognise it, but could 
not. The aorist is used below in 
XXvili. 1, from which it appears that 
the island was recognised immediately 
on landing, 


ofa 


xx. ] 


The Shipwreck. 
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aground. They perceived a small bay or indentation, with a sandy 


or pebbly beach :* 


and their object was, 
the vessel that she might take the ground at that point. 
this, every necessary step was carefully taken. 


‘if possible,’ so to steer 
To effect 
While cutting the 


anchors adrift, they unloosed the lashings with which the rudders 


had been secured,” and hoisted the foresail.* 


These three things 


would be done simultaneously,* as indeed is implied by St. Luke ; 
and there were a sufficient number of hands on board for the pur- 


pose. 


The free use of the rudders would be absolutely necessary : 


nor would this be sufficient without the employment of some sail.° 
Tt does not appear quite certain whether they exactly hit the point 


at which they aimed.° 


We are told that they fell into ‘a place 


between two seas’ (a feature of the coast, which will require our 
consideration presently), and there stranded the ship. The bow 
stuck fast in the shore and remained unmoved ; but the stern began 
immediately to go to pieces’ under the action of the sea. 

And now another characteristic incident is related. The soldiers, 
who were answerable with their lives for the detention of their 
prisoners, were afraid lest some of them should swim out and escape ; 
and therefore, in the spirit of true Roman cruelty, they proposed to 


kill them at once. Now again 


the influence of St. Paul over the 


centurion’s mind® was made the means of saving both his own life 


and that of his fellow-prisoners. 


For the rest he might care but 


little ; but he was determined to secure Paul’s safety.” He there- 
fore prevented the soldiers from accomplishing their heartless 


intention, and directed’ those w 
while the res 


into the sea’ first, 


ho could swim to ‘ cast themselves 
+ made use of spars and broken 


pieces of the wreck. Thus it came to pass that all escaped safely" 


through the breakers to the shore. 
When the land was safely reached, 


1 [tis important to observe that the 
word for ‘shore’ here has this mean- 
ing, as opposed to a rocky coast. We 
may refer in {llustration to Matt. xiii. 
2; Acts xxi. 5. 

2 When they anchored, no doubt the 
paddle rudders had been hoisted up 
and lashed, lest they should foul the 
anchors. 

3 For the proof that aprémuy is the 
foresail, we must refer to the able and 
thorough investigation in Mr. Smith’s 
Dissertation on Ancient Ships, pp- 153- 
162, The word does not occur in any 
other Greek writer, but it is found in 
the old nautical phraseology of the 
Venetians and Genoese, and it is used 
by Dante and Ariosto. The French 
still employ the word, but with them 
it has become the mizensail, while the 
mizen has become the foresail. [ See 
the woodcut on the title-page. ] 

4 The word, which implies this in 
the original, is omitted in A.V. 

5 <The mainsail [foresail } being 
hoisted showed good judgment, though 


it was ascertained that the 


the distance was so small, as it would 
not only enable them to steer more cor- 
rectly than without it, but would press 
the ship further on upon the land, and 
thus enable them the more easily to 
get to the shore.’—Penrose, MS. eee 
the following passage in a naval officer’s 
letter, dated ‘HM.S. ——, off the 
Katcha, Nov. 15, in the Times of 
Dec. 5, 1855. ‘The Lord Raglan 
(merchant-ship ) is on shore, but taken 
there in a most sailor-like manner. 
Directly her captain found he could 
not save her, he cut away his main- 
mast and mizen, and, setting a topsail 
on her foremast, ran her ashore stem 
on.’ 6 See below. 
7 Imperfect. 8 See v. 43. 
9 ¢'To save Paul to the end,’ literally. 
10 The military officer gives the order. 
The ship’s company are not mentioned. 
Are we to infer that they fell into the 
back-ground, in consequence of their 
cowardly attempt to save themselves ? 
ll The same strong verb is used in 
xxvii, 44, xxviii. 1, 4, as in XXvii, 43, 
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island on which they were wrecked was Melita. The mere word does 


not absolutely establish the identity of the place: for two islands 
were anciently called alike by this name. 


roper place for summing up the evidence 
scohjeial sake in proof thnk was the modern Malta. _ We have 
already seen (p. 654) the almost irresistible inference which follows 
from the consideration of the direction and rate of drift since the 
vessel was laid-to under the lee of Clauda. 
every succeeding indication not only tends to bring us to the shore 
of this island, but to the very bay (the Cala di San Paolo) which has 


always been the traditionary scene of the 
In the first place we are told that 


This, therefore, is the 


which has been gradually 


But we shall find that 


wreck, 
they became aware of land by 


the presence of breakers, and yet without striking. Now, an inspection 


of the chart will show us that a s 
approach Koura point, the eastern 
without having fallen in previously wi 
for, towards the neighbourhood of V. 


to the southward.1 Again, the ch 


in the Sailing Directions, is such that t 


been violent breakers upon it that night.? 
by N. might pass it, within a quarter of a 


the rocks. But what are the soun 
now twenty fathoms. If we procee 


hip drifting W. by N. might 
boundary of St. Paul’s Bay, 
th any other part of the coast: 
aletta, the shore trends rapidly 
aracter of this point, as described 
here must infallibly have 


Yet a vessel drifting W. 


mile, without striking on 
dings at this point? They are 
d a little further we find Jifteen 


fathoms. It may be said that this, in itself, is nothing remarkable. 
But if we add, that the fifteen fathom depth is in the direction of the 
twenty fathom depth, the coinci- 
dence is startling.* But at this point we observe, on looking at the 


vessel’s drift (W. by N.) from the 


chart, that now there would be breakers ahead,—and yet at such a 


distance ahead, that there would be time Jor the vessel to anchor, 


before actually striking on the rocks.¢ 
necessarily be fulfilled ; and we see tha: 


All these conditions must 
t they are fulfilled without 


any attempt at ingenious explanation. But we may proceed further. 
The character of the coast on the farther 


that though the greater part of it is fronted with mural precipices, 


there are one or two indentations,® w 


side of the bay is such, 


hich exhibit the appearance of 


‘a creek with a [sandy or pebbly] shore.’ And again we observe that 
the island of Salmonetta is so placed, that 


the deck when the vessel was at anchor, 
that it was not a continuous part of the 
they were running her aground, they co 
opening of the channel, which would 
phorus") ‘a place between two seas,’ 


1 See the chart opposite. 

> Smith, pp. 79, 89. «With north- 
easterly wales, the sea breaks upon this 
point with such violence, that Capt. 
Smyth, in his view of the headland, 
has made the breakers its distinctive 
character,’ 

3 Smith, p. 91. 

4 Thid. 


° One place, at the opening of the 
Mestara Valley (see chart) has still 
this character,” At another place there 


has been 


the sailors, looking from 


could not possibly be aware 
mainland ; whereas, while 
uld not help observing the 
thus appear (like the Bos- 
and would be more likely to 


a beach, though it is now 


obliterated. See the remarks of Mr, 
Smith, who has carefully examined the 
bay, and whose authority in any ques- 
tion relating to the geology of coasts is 
of great weight. 


® This 


illustration is from Strabo, 


who uses the very word of the Bos- 


phorus. 


It would, of course, be equally’ 


applicable to a neck of land between 


two Seas, 


like the Isthmus of Corinth, 
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attract their attention if some current resulting from this juxta- 
position of the island and the coast interfered with the accuracy of 
their steering.’ And finally, to revert to the fact of the anchors 
holding through the night (a result which could not confidently be 
predicted), we find it stated, in our English Sailing Directions,” 
that the ground in St. Paul’s Bay is so good, that, ‘while the cables 
hold, there is no danger, as the anchors will never start.’ 

Malta was not then the densely crowded island which it has 
become during the last half-century.2 Though it was well known 
to the Romans as a dependency of the province of Sicily,* and 
though the harbour now called Valetta must have been familiar to 
the Greek mariners who traded between the East and the West,°— 
much of the island was doubtless uncultivated and overrun with 
wood. Its population was of Pheenician origin,—speaking a language 
which, as regards social intercourse, had the same relation to Latin 
and Greek, which modern Maltese has to English and Italian.® The 
inhabitants, however, though in this sense’ ‘barbarians,’ were 
favourably contrasted with many Christian wreckers in their 
reception of those who had been cast on their coast. They showed 
them no ‘ordinary kindness;’ for they lighted a fire and welcomed 
them all to the warmth, drenched and shivering as they were in the 
rain and the cold. The whole scene is brought very vividly before 
us in the sacred narrative. One incident has become a picture in 
St. Paul’s life, with which every Christian child is familiar. The 
Apostle had gathered with his own hand a heap of sticks and placed 
them on the fire, when a viper came ‘out of the heat’ and fastened 
on his hand. The poor superstitious people, when they saw this, 
said to one another, ‘This man must be a murderer: he has escaped 
from the sea : but still vengeance suffers him not to live.’ But Paul 
threw off the animal into the fire and suffered no harm. Then they 
watched him, expecting that his body would become swollen, or 


1 Though we are not to suppose that 
by ‘two seas’ two moving bodies of 
water, or two opposite currents, are 
meant, yet it is very possible that there 
might be a current between Salmonetta 
and the coast, and that this affected the 
steering of the vessel. 

2 Purdy, p. 180. In reference to 
what happened to the ship when she 
came aground (v. 4), Mr. Smith lays 
stress upon the character of the deposits 
on the Maltese coast. The ship ‘would 
strike a bottom of mud, graduating into 
tenacious clay, into which the fore-part 
would fix itself, and be held fast, whilst 
the stern was exposed to the force of 
the waves.’—p. 104. 

3 The density of the Maltese popula- 
tion, at the present day, is extraordi- 
nary ; but this state of things is quite 
recent. In Boisgelin (Ancient and 
Modern Malta, 1805) we find it stated 
that in 1530 the island did not contain 
quite 15,000 inhabitants, and that they 


were reduced to 10,000 at the raising 


of the siege in the grand-mastership 
of La Valetta. Notwithstanding the 
subsequent wars, and the plagues of 
1592 and 1676, the numbers in 1798 
were 90,000. (vol. i. pp. 107, 108.) Simi- 
lar statements are in Miege, Histoire de 
Malte. 

4 The mention of it in Cicero’s Ver- 
rine Orations is well known. 

5 Diodorus Siculus speaks of the 
manufactures of Malta, of the wealth 
of its inhabitants, and of its handsome 
buildings, such as those which are now 
characteristic of the place. We might 
also refer to Ovid and Cicero. 

6 See the Essay on Mr. Smith’s work 
in the North British Review (p. 208) 
for some remarks on the Maltese lan- 
guage, especially on the Arabic name 
of what is still called the Apostle’s foun- 
tain (Ayn-tal-Ruzzul). 

7 It is sufficient to refer to Rom. i. 
14; 1 Cor. xiv.11; Col. iii. 11; for the 
meaning of the word in the N. fT 
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that he would suddenly fall down dead. At length, after they had 
watched for a long time in vain, and saw nothing happen to him, 
their feelings changed as violently as those of the Lystrians had 
done in an opposite direction ;1 and they said that he was a god. 
We are not told of the results to which this occurrence led, but we 
cannot doubt that while Paul repudiated, as formerly at Lystra,* 
all the homage which idolatry would pay to him, he would make 
use of the influence acquired by this miracle, for making the 
Saviour known to his uncivilised benefactors. . ; 

St. Paul was enabled to work many miracles during his stay in 
Malta. The first which is recorded is the healing of the father of 
Publius, the governor of the island,* who had some possessions* 
near the place where the vessel was lost, and who had given a hos- 
pitable reception to the shipwrecked strangers, and supplied their 
wants for three days. The disease under which the father of 
Publius was suffering was dysentery in an aggravated form.° 
St. Paul went in to him and prayed, and laid his hands on him: 
and he recovered. This being noised through the island, other 
sufferers came to the Apostle and were healed. Thus he was em- 
powered to repay the kindness of these islanders by temporal 
services intended to lead their minds to blessings of a still higher 
kind. And they were not wanting in gratitude to those, whose un- 
expected visit had brought so much good among them. They 
loaded them with every honour in their power, and, when they put 
to sea again, supplied them with everything that was needful for 
their wants (v. 10). 

Before we pursue the concluding part of the voyage, which was 
so prosperous that hardly any incident in the course of it is 
recorded, it may be useful to complete the argument by which 
Malta is proved to be the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck, by briefly 
noticing some objections which have been brought against this 
view. It is true that the positive evidence already adduced is the 
strongest refutation of mere objections; but it is desirable not to 
leave unnoticed any of the arguments which appear to have weight 
on the other side. Some of them have been carelessly brought 
together by a great writer, to whom, on many subjects, we might 
be glad to yield our assent.° Thus it is argued, that, because the 


1 See p. 155. 2>p. 158. cherished with such a superstitious 


3 We observe that the name is Ro- 
man. In the phrase used here there 
is every appearance of an official title, 
more especially as the father of the per- 
son called ‘ first of the island’ was alive. 
And inscriptions containing this exact 
title are said to have been found in the 
island. 

4 Acts xxviii.7. These possessions 
must therefore have been very near 
the present country residence of the 
English Governor, near Citta Vecchia. 

° Xxviii. 8. 

® ©The belief that Malta is the island 
on which St. Paul was wrecked is so 
rooted in the common Maltese, and is 


nationality, that the government would 
run the chance of exciting a tumult, if 
it, or its representatives, unwarily ridi- 
culed it. The supposition itself is quite 
absurd. Not to argue the matter at 
length, consider these few conclusive 
facts:—The narrative speaks of the 
“barbarous people,” and “ barbarians,” 
of the island. Now, our Malta was at 
that time fully peopled and highly civi- 
lised, as we may surely infer from Cicero 
and other writers. A viper comes out 
from the sticks upon the fire being 
lighted: the men are not surprised 
at the appearance of the snake, but 
imagine first a murderer, and then a 
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vessel is said to have been drifting in the Adriatic, the place of 
shipwreck must have been, not Malta to the south of Sicily, but 
Meleda in the Gulf of Venice. It is no wonder that the Benedictine 
of Ragusa’ should have been jealous of the honour of his order, 
which had a convent on that small island. But it is more surprising 
that the view should have been maintained by other writers since.” 
For not only do the classical poets? use the name ‘ Adria’ for all 
that natural division of the Mediterranean which lies between 
Sicily and Greece, but the same phraseology is found in historians 
and geographers. Thus Ptolemy distinguishes clearly between the 
Adriatic Sea and the Adriatic Gulf. Pausanias says that the Straits 
of Messina unite the Tyrrhene Sea with the Adriatic Sea; and 
Procopius* considers Malta as lying on the boundary of the latter. 
Nor are the other objections more successful. It is argued that 
Alexandrian sailors could not possibly have been ignorant of an 
island so well known as Malta was then. But surely they might 
have been very familiar with the harbour of Valetta, without being 
able to recognise that part of the coast on which they came during 
the storm. A modern sailor who had made many passages between 
New York and Liverpool might yet be perplexed if he found him- 
self in hazy weather on some part of the coast of Wales.° Besides, 
we are told that the seamen did recognise the island as soon as 
they were ashore.® It is contended also that the people of Malta 
would not have been called barbarians. But, if the sailors were 
Greeks (as they probably were), they would have employed this 
term, as a matter of course, of those who spoke a different language 
from their own.’? Again it is argued that there are no vipers—that 
there is hardly any wood—in Malta. But who does not recognise 
here the natural changes which result from the increase of inhabi- 
tants® and cultivation? ‘Within a very few years there was wood 


we have referred by name only to 


god, from the harmless attack. Now, 
in our Malta, there are, I may say, no 
snakes at all; which, to be sure, the 
Maltese attribute to St. Paul’s having 
cursed them away. Melita in the Adri- 
atic was a perfectly barbarous island 
as to its native population, and was, 
and is now, infested with serpents. Be- 
sides, the context shows that the scene 
is in the Adriatic.’—Coleridge’s Table 
Talk, p. 185. 

1 Padre Georgi, however, was not 
the first who suggested that the Apo- 
stle was wrecked on Melida in the 
Adriatic. We find this mistaken 
theory in a Byzantine writer of the 
tenth century. [Very recently the 
same view has been advocated, but 
quite inconclusively, in Mr. Neale’s 
Ecclesiological Notes on Dalmatia, 


Pel 

2 Mr. Smith has effectually disposed 
of all Bryant’s arguments, if such they 
can be called. See especially his Dis- 
se‘tation on the island Melita. Among 
those who have adopted Bryant’s view, 


Falconer. 

3 Ovid, for instance, and Horace, 

4 Thucydides speaks of the Adriatic 
Sea in the same way. We should also 
bear in mind theshipwreck of Josephus, 
which took place in ‘Adria.’ Some 
(e.g. Mr. Sharpe, the author of the 
History of Egypt) have identified the 
two shipwrecks: but it is difficult to 
harmonise the narratives. 

5 Even with charts he might have a 
difficulty in recognising a part of the 
coast, which he had never seen before. 
And we must recollect that the ancient 
mariner had no charts. 

6 xxviii. 1. 

7 See above, p. 659, n. 7. 

8 See above, note on the population 
of Malta. Sir C. Penrose adds a cir- 
eumstance, which it is important to 
take into account in considering this 
question, viz. that, in the time of the 
Knights, the bulk of the population 
was at the east end of the island, and 
that the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s 
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close to St. Paul’s Bay ;' and it is well known 
with the vegetation.” An argument has even 
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how the Fauna of 


been built on the supposed fact, that the disease of Publius is un- 
known in the island. To this 1t is sufficient to reply by a simple 


denial.* 


Nor can we close this rapid survey of objections without 


noticing the insuperable difficulties which lie against the hypothesis 


of the Venetian 
except by a 


Meleda, from the impossibility of reaching it, 


miracle, under the above-related circumstances of 


weather,‘—from the disagreement of its soundings with what is 
required by the narrative of the shipwreck,°—and from the incon- 
sistency of its position with what is related of the subsequent 


voyage. 


To this part of the voyage we must now proceed. After three 


months they sailed again for Italy in a ship called the * a 
their track, and the ship put into that 


Pollux.’? Syracuse was in 


famous harbour, and stayed there three days. Paw 
the West, after spending much time in those 


a great historic city of 


‘ Castor and 


Thus St. Paul was in 


of greatest note in the East. We are able to associate the Apostle of 
the Gentiles and the thoughts of Christianity with the scenes of that 


disastrous expedition which closed the progress 


of the Athenians 


towards our part of Europe,—and with those Punic Wars, which 


Bay was separated off by a line of for- 
tification, built for fear of descents from 
Barbary cruisers. 

1 This statement rests on the au- 
thority of an English resident on the 
island. 

2 Some instances are given by Mr. 
Smith. 

3 It happens that the writer once 
spent an anxious night in Malta with 
a fellow-traveller, who was suffering 
precisely in the same way. 

4 Tf Buroclydon blew in such a 
direction as to make the pilots afraid 
of being driven on the quicksands (and 
there were no such dangers but to the 
south-west of them), how could it be 
supposed that they could be driven 
north towards the Adriatic ? In truth, 
it is very difficult for a well-appointed 
ship of modern days to get from Crete 
into and up the Adriatic at the season 
named in the narrative, the north winds 
being then prevalent, and strong. We 
find the ship certainly driven from the 
south coast of Crete, from the Fair 
Havens towards Clauda (now Gozzi), 
on the south-west, and during the four- 
teen days’ continuance of the gale, we 
are never told that Euroclydon ceased 
to biow; and with either a Gregalia or 
Levanter blowing hard, St. Paul’s ship 
could not possibly have proceeded up 
the Adriatic.—Penrose, MS. He says 
again: ‘ How is it possible that a ship 
at that time, and so circumstanced, 


could have got up the difficult naviga- 
tion of the Adriatic? To have drifted 
up the Adriatic to the island of Melita 
or Melida, in the requisite curve, and 
to have passed so many islands and 
other dangers in the route, would, hu- 
manly speaking, have been impossible. 
The distance from Clauda to this Melita 
is not less than 780 geographical miles, 
and the wind must have long been from 
the south to make this voyage in four- 
teen days. Now, from Clauda to Malta, 
there is not any one danger ina direct 
line, and we see that the distance and 
direction of drift will both agree.’ 

5 This is clearly shown on_ the 
Austrian chart of that part of the 
Adriatic. 

6 From the Adriatic Melida it would 
have been more natural to have gone 
to Brundusium or Ancona, and thence 
by land to Rome ; and, even in going 
by sea, Syracuse would have been out 
of the course, whereas it is in the di- 
rect track from Malta. 

7 It is natural to assume that such 
was its name, if such was its ‘sign,’ 
ive. the sculptured or painted figures at 
the prow. It was natural to dedicate 
ships to the Dioscuri, who were the 
hero-patrons of sailors. They were 
supposed to appear in those lights 
which are called by modern sailors the 
fires of St. Elmo; and in art they are 
represented as stars. See below on 
the coins of Rhegium. 
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ended in bringing Africa under the yoke of Rome. We are not 
told whether St. Paul was permitted to go on shore at Syracuse ; 
but from the courtesy shown him by Julius, it is probable that this 
permission was not refused. [f he landed, he would doubtless find 
Jews and Jewish proselytes in abundance, in so great a mercantile 
emporium ; and would announce to them the Glad-tidings which he 
was commissioned to proclaim ‘to the Jew first and also to the 
Gentile.’ Hence we may without difticulty give credit to the local 
tradition, which regards St. Paul as the first founder of the Sicilian 
church. 

Sailing out of that beautiful land-locked basin, and past Ortygia, 
once an island,! but then united in one continuous town with the 
buildings under the ridge of Hpipolee,—the ship which carried St. 
Paul to Rome shaped her course northwards towards the straits of 
Messina. The weather was not favourable at first : they were com- 
pelled to take an indirect course,” and they put into Rhegium, a 
city whose patron divinities were, by a curious coincidence, the 
same hero-protectors of seafaring men, “the Gréat Twin Brethren,’ 
to whom the ship itself was dedicated.? 

Here they remained one day (v. 13), evidently waiting for a 
fair wind to take them through the Faro ; for the springing up of a 
wind from the south is expressly mentioned in the following words. 
This wind would be favourable, not only for carrying the ship 
through the straits, but for all the remainder of the voyage. If the 
vessel was single-masted,* with one large square sail, this wind was 
the best that could blow: for to such a vessel the most advantage- 
ous point of sailing is to run right before the wind ;° and Puteoli 
lies nearly due north from Rhegium. The distance is about 182 
miles. If then we assume, in accordance with what has been stated 
above (p. 628), that she sailed at the rate of seven knots an hour,® 
the passage would be accomplished in about twenty-six hours, which 
agrees perfectly with the account of St. Luke, who says that, after 
leaving Rhegium, they came, ‘ the next day,’ to Puteoli. 

Before the close of the first day they would see on the left the 
yoleanic cone and smoke of Stromboli, the nearest of the Liparian 
islands. In the course of the night they would have neared that 
projecting part of the mainland which forms the southern limit of 


1 The city has now shrunk to its old reason.’ 


limit. 

2 Mr. Smith’s view that the word 
here (rendered in A. V. ‘fetching a 
compass,’ Le. ‘going round”) means 
simply ‘beating,’ is more likely to be 
correct than that of Mr. Lewin, who 
supposes that ‘as the wind was west- 
erly, and they were under shelter of 
the high mountainous range of Etna 
on their left, they were obliged to stand 


‘out to sea in order to fill their sails, 


and so come to Rhegium by a circuitous 
sweep.’ He adds in a note, that he 
‘was informed by a friend that when 
he made the voyage from Syracuse to 
Rhegium, the vessel in which he sailed 
took a similar circuit for a similar 


3 Macaulay’s Lays of Rome (Battle 
of Lake Regillus). One of these coins, 
exhibiting the heads of the twin-divini- 
ties with the stars, is given at the end 
of the chapter. 

4 We cannot assume this to have 
been the case, but it is highly probable. 
See above. We may refer here to the 
representation of the harbour of Ostia 
on the coin of Nero, given below, p. 683. 
It will be observed that all the ships in 
the harbour are single-masted. 

5 Smith, p. 180. 

6 We cannot agree with the N. Brit. 
Reviewer in doubting the correctness 
of Mr. Smith’s conclusion on this point, 
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the bay of Salerno.' Sailing across the wide opening of this gulf, 
they would, in a few hours, enter that other bay, the bay of Naples, 
in the northern part of which Puteoli was situated. No long descrip- 
tion need be given of that bay, which has been made familiar, by 
every kind of illustration, even to those who have never seen it. Its 
south-eastern limit is the promontory of Minerva, with the island of 
Caprese opposite, which is so associated with the memory of Tiberius, 
that its cliffs still seem to rise from the blue waters as a monument 
of hideous vice in the midst of the fairest scenes of nature. The 
opposite boundary was the promontory of Misenum, where one of 
the imperial fleets? lay at anchor under the shelter of the islands of 
Ischia and Procida. In the intermediate space the Campanian coast 
curves round in the loveliest forms, with Vesuvius as the prominent 
feature of the view. But here one difference must be marked be- 
tween St. Paul’s day and our own. The angry neighbour of Naples 
was not then an unsleeping volcano, but a green and sunny back- 
ground to the bay, with its westward slope covered with vines.* No 
one could have suspected that the time was so near, when the 
admiral of the fleet at Misenum would be lost in its fiery eruption ;# 
and little did the Apostle dream, when he looked from the vessel’s 
deck across the bay to the right, that a ruin, like that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, hung over the fair cities at the base of the mountain, and 
that the Jewish princess, who had so lately conversed with him in 
his prison at Ceesarea, would find her tomb in that ruin, with the 
child she had borne to Felix.® 

By this time the vessel was well within the island of Capreze and 
the promontory of Minerva, and the idlers of Puteoli were already 
crowding to the pier to watch the arrival of the Alexandrian corn- 
ship. So we may safely infer from a vivid and descrintive letter 
preserved among the correspondence of the philosopher Seneca. He 
says that all ships, on rounding into the bay within the above-men- 
tioned island and promontory, were obliged to strike their topsails, 
with the exception of the Alexandrian corn-vessels, which were thus 
easily recognised, as soon as they hove in sight: and then he proceeds 
to moralise on the gathering and crowding of the people of Puteoli, 
to watch these vessels coming in. Thus we are furnished with new 
circumstances to aid our efforts to realise the arrival of the ‘ Castor 
and Pollux,’ on the coast of Italy, with St. Paul on board. And if 
we wish still further to associate this event with the history and 
the feeling of the times, we may turn to an anecdote of the Emperor 
Augustus, which is preserved to us by Suetonius. The Emperor 
had been seized with a feverish attack—it was the beginning of his 
last ilmess—and was cruising about the bay for the benefit of his 
health, when an Alexandrian corn-ship was coming to her moorings 
and passed close by. The sailors recognised the old man, whom the 


1 See the Sailing Directions, 129- 


others. Strabo describes the mountain 


133, with the Admiralty Charts, for the 
appearance of the coast between Cape 
Spartivento (Pr. Palinurum) and Cape 
Campanella (Pr. Mineryz). 

2 The fleet of the ‘Upper Sea’ was 
stationed at Ravenna, of the ‘ Lower’ 
at Misenum. 

* So it is described by Martial and 


as very fertile at its base, though its 
summit was barren, and full of aper- 
tures, which showed the traces of earlier 
voleanic action. 

4 See the younger Pliny’s description 
of his uncle’s death, Ep. vi. 16. 

® Josephus. See above, pp. 600, 601, 
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civilised world obeyed as master and was learning to worship as 
God: and they brought out garlands and incense, that they might 
pay him divine honours, saying that it was by his providence that 
their voyages were made safe and that their trade was prosperous. 
Augustus was so gratified by this worship, that he immediately 
distributed an immense sum of gold among his suite, exacting from 
them the promise that they would expend it all in the purchase of 
Alexandrian goods. Such was the interest connected in the first 
century with the trade between Alexandria and Puteoli. Such was 
the idolatrous homage paid to the Roman Emperor. The only dif- 
ference, when the Apostle of Christ came, was that the vice and 
corruption of the Empire had increased with the growth of its trade, 
and that the Emperor now was not Augustus but Nero. 

In this wide and sunny expanse of blue waters, no part was calmer 
or more beautiful than the recess in the northern part of the bay, 
between Baiz and Puteoli. It was naturally sheltered by the sur- 
rounding coasts, and seemed of itself to invite both the gratification 
of luxurious ease, and the formation of amercantile harbour. Baise 
was devoted to the former purpose; it was to the invalids and 
fashionable idlers of Rome like a combination of Brighton and 
Cheltenham. Puteoli, on the opposite side of this inner bay, was 
the Liverpool of Italy. Between them was that inclosed reach of 
water, called the Lucrine Lake, which contained the oyster-beds for 
the luxurious tables of Rome, and on the surface of which the small 
yachts of fashionable visitors displayed their coloured sails. Still 
further inland was that other calm basin, the Lacus Avernus, which 
an artificial passage connected with the former, and thus converted 
into a harbour. Not far beyond was Cum, once a flourishing 
Greek city, but when the Apostle visited this coast, a decayed country 
town, famous only for the recollections of the Sibyl.’ 

We must return to Puteoli. We have seen above (p. 629) how 
it divided with Ostia the chief commerce by sea between Rome and 
the provinces. Its early name, when the Campanian shore was 
Greek rather than Italian, was Diceearchia. Under its new appella- 
tion (which seems to have had reference to the mineral springs of 
the neighbourhood”) it first began to have an important connection 
with Rome in the second Punic war. It was the place of embarka- 
tion for armies proceeding to Spain, and the landing-place of am- 
bassadors from Carthage. Ever afterwards it was an Ttalian town 
of the first rank. In the time of Vespasian it became the Flavian 
Colony, like the city in Palestine from which St. Paul had sailed ;* 
but even from an earlier period it had colonial privileges, and these 
had just been renewed under Nero. It was intimately associated 
both with this Emperor and with two others who preceded him in 
power and in crime. Close by Baize, across the bay, was Bauli, 
where the plot was laid for the murder of Agrippina.* Across these 
waters Caligula built his fantastic bridge ; and the remains of it were 


- probably visible when St. Paul landed.®> Tiberius had a more 


1 See Juv. Sat. iii. 1. about two years before St. Paul’s com- 
2 [It was named either from the ing. 
springs (a puteis), or from their stench ® Some travellers have mistaken the 
(a putendo). : remains of the mole for those of Cali- 
3° See above on Caesarea, pp. 605,606. gula’s bridge. But that was only a 
4 Nero had murdered his mother wooden structure. 
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honourable monument in a statue (of which a fragment is stall seen 
by English travellers at Pozzuoli), erected during St. Paul’s life to 


commemorate the restitution of the Asiatic cities overthrown by an — 


earthquake.! But the ruins which are the most interesting to us are 
the seventeen piers of the ancient mole, on which the lighthouse 
stood, and within which the merchant-men were moored. Such is 
the proverbial tenacity of the concrete which was used in this struc- 
ture,” thatitisthe most perfect ruin existing of any ancient Roman 
harbour. In the early part of this chapter, we spoke of the close 
mercantile relationship which subsisted between Egypt and this city. 
And this remains on our minds as the prominent and significant fact 
of its history,—whether we look upon the ruins of the mole and 
think of such voyages as those of Titus and Vespasian,* or wander 
among the broken columns of the Temple of Serapis,* or read the 
account which Philo gives of the singular interview of the Emperor 
Caligula with the Jewish ambassadors from Alexandria.° 

Puteoli, from its trade with Alexandria and the Hast, must neces- 
sarily have contained a colony of Jews, and they must have had a 
close connection with the Jews of Rome. What was true of the 
Jews would probably find its parallel in the Christians. St. Paul 
met with disciples here ;° and, as soon as he was among them, they 
were in prompt communication on the subject with their brethren in 
Rome.’? The Italian Christians had long been looking for a visit 
from the famous Apostle, though they had not expected to see him 
arrive thus, a prisoner in chains, hardly saved irom shipwreck. But 
these sufferings would only draw their hearts more closely towards 
him. They earnestly besought him to stay some days with them, 
and Julius was able to allow this request to be complied with.® 
Hiven when the voyage began, we saw that he was courteous and 
kind towards his prisoner ; and, after all the varied and impressive 
incidents which have been recounted in this chapter, we should 
indeed be surprised if we found him unwilling to contribute to the 
comfort of one by whom his own life had been preserved. 


Coin of Rhegium.® 


1 The pedestal of this statue, with 
the allegorical representations of the 
towns, is still extant. 


8 It is not clearly stated who urged 
this stay. Possibly it was Julius him- 
self. It is at all events evident from 


2 The well-known Pozzoluna, which 
is mentioned by Pliny. 

3 See p. 630. 

# This is one of the most remarkable 
ruins at Pozzuoli. It is described in 
the guide-books. 

5 Philo Leg. ad Cuium. 

§ Acts xxviii. i4. 

7 See v. 16. 


v.15 that they did stay; otherwise 
there would not have been time for the 
intelligence of St. Paul’s landing to 
reach Rome so long before his own 
arrival there. 

® From the British Museum. The 
heads and stars are those of Castor and 
Pollux. See pp. 662, n. 7. and 663, n. 3. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Appian Way.—Appii_ Forum and the Three Taverns.—Entrance into 
Rome.—The Preetorian Prefect.—Description of the City.—Its Population. 
—The Jews in Rome—The Roman Church.—St. Paul’s Interview with the 
Jews.—His Residence in Rome. 


Tue last chapter began with a description of the facilities possessed 
by the ancients for travelling by sea: this must begin with a re- 
ference to their best opportunities of travelling by land. We have 


before spoken of some of the most important roads through the pro- 


vinces of the Empire: now we are about to trace the Apostle’s 
footsteps along that road, which was at once the oldest and most 
frequented in [taly,' and which was called, in comparison with all 


others, the ‘Queen of Roads.’ 


narrow line of compact paveme 
mountains,” or through the varie 


We are no longer following the 
nt across Macedonian plains and 
d scenery in the interior of Asia 


Minor: * but we are on the most crowded approach to the metropo- 
iis of the world, in the midst of preetors and proconsuls, embassies, 


legions, and turms of horse, 


‘to their provinces hasting or on re- 


turn,’ which Milton,*—in his description of the City enriched with 
the spoils of nations,—has called us to behold ‘in various habits on 


the Appian road.’ 


Leaving then all consideration of Puteoli, as it was related to the 
sea and to the various places on the coast, we proceed to consider its 
communications by land with the towns of Campania and Latium. 
The great line of communication between Rome and the southern 
part of the peninsula was the Way constructed by Appius Claudius, 
which passed through Capua,’ and thence to Brundusium on the 


shore of the Adriatic. ® 


1 * Appia longarum teritur Regina 
viarum.—Stat. Silv. ii. 2. See below. 

2 Por the Via Hgnatia, see pp. 244, 
245. 

3 In making our last allusion to Asia 
Minor, we may refer to the description 
which Basil gives of the scenery round 
his residence, a little to the east of the 
inland region thrice traversed by St. 
Paul. See Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. ii. 
p. 26. (Sabine’s Eng. Trans.) 

4 Paradise Regained, book iv. 

5 The Via Appia, the oldest and most 


celebrated of Roman roads, was con- 


structed as far as Capua, A, U. C. 442, 
py the censor Appius Claudius. Eight 
hundred years afterwards, Procopius 
was astonished at its appearance. He 


Puteoli and its neighbourhood lay some 


describes it as broad enough for two 
carriages to pass each other, and ag 
made of stones brought from some dis- 
tant quarry, and so fitted to each other, 
that they seemed to be thus formed by 
nature, rather than cemented by art. 
He adds that, notwithstanding the 
traffic of so many ages, the stones were 
not displaced, nor had they lost their 
original smoothness. There is great 
doubt as to the date of the continuation 
by Beneventum to Brundusium, nor is 
the course of it absolutely ascertained. 

6 Here it came to the customary 
ferry between the Greek and Italian 
peninsulas, and was sueceeded on the 
other side by the Via Egnatia. Strabo, 
y. 33 vi. 3. Compare pp. 244, 245. 
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cisiwm,! or light cabriolet, of some gay reveller, on his way to Baiz, 
—or the four-wheeled rheda,” full of the family of some wealthy 
senator quitting the town for the country. At no great distance 
from Formic the road left the sea agaim, and passed, where the 
substructions of it still remain, through the defiles * of the Ceecuban 
hills, with their stony but productive vineyards. Thence the 
traveller looked down upon the plain of Fundi, which retreats like 
a bay into the mountains, with the low lake of Amyclez between the 
town and the sea. Through the capricious care, with which time 
has preserved in one place what is lost in another, the pavement of 
the ancient way is still the street of this, the most northerly town 
of the Neapolitan kingdom in this direction. We have nowin front 
of us the mountain line, which is both the frontier of the Papal 
States, and the natural division of the Apostle’s journey from 
Capua to Rome. Where it reaches the coast, in bold limestone 
precipices, there Anxur was situated, with its houses and temples 
high above the sea.° 

After leaving Anxur,® the traveler observes the high land re- 
treating again from the coast, and presently finds himself in a wide 
and remarkable plain, enclosed towards the interior by the sweep of 
the blue Volscian mountains, and separated by a belt of forest from 
the sea. Here are the Pomptine marshes,—‘ the only marshes ever 
dignified by classic celebrity.’ The descriptive lines of the Roman 
satirist have wonderfully concurred with the continued unhealthi- 
ness of the half-drained morass, in preserving a living commentary 
on that fifteenth verse in the last chapter of the Acts, which exhi- 
bits to us one of the most touching passages in the Apostle’s life. 
A few miles beyond Terracina, where a fountain, grateful to trayel- 
lers, welled up near the sanctuary of Feronia,’ was the termination 
of a canal, which was formed by Augustus for the purpose of drain- 
ing the marshes, and which continued for twenty miles by the side 
of the road.* Over this distance, travellers had their choice, whether 
to proceed by barges dragged by mules, or on the pavement of the 
way itself.° It is mmpossible to know which plan was adopted by 
Julius and his prisoners. If we suppose the former to have been 
chosen, we have the aid of Horace’s Satire to enable us to imagine 


1 Seneca says you could write in the 
cisium, whence we must infer that such 
carriages [if they had springs] were 
often as comfortable as those of modern 
times, 

2 «Tota domus rheda componitur una.’ 
(Juv. iii, 10.) The remark just made 
on the cisium is equally applicable to 
the larger carriage. Cicero says in 
one of his Cilician letters that he dic- 
tated it while seated in his rheda. 

3 [tri is in one of these defiles, The 
substructions of the ancient way show 
that it nearly followed the line of the 
modern road between Rome and Naples. 

4 Or of what were till lately the 
Papal States. 

® See Hor. Sat. 1. v. 25, 26, and many 
other passages in Roman poets. There 


are here still the substructions of large 
temples, one of them probably that of 
Jupiter, to whom the town was dedi- 
cated. 

6 The stages during the latter half 
of the journey, reckoning from Rome, 
appear thus in the Antonine Itinerary : 
ARICIAM, XVI. TRES TABERNAS. XVII. 
APPI FORO. X. TARRACINA, Xvi. The 
other Itineraries give some intermediate 
details. 

7 Hor. Sat. 1. 24. 

8 «Qua Pomptinas via dividit uda 
paludes.’ (Lucan, iii. 85.) The length 
of the canal was nineteen miles, 

® With Horace’s account of his night- 
journey on the canal we may compare 
Strabo. 
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the incidents and the company, in the midst of which the Apostle 
came, unknown and unfriended, to the corrupt metropolis of the 
world. And yet he was not so unfriended as he may possibly have 
thought himself that day, in his progress from Anxur across the 
watery, unhealthy plain. On the arrival of the party at Appi 
Forum, which was a town where the mules were unfastened, at the 
other end of the canal, and is described by the satirist as full of 
low tavern-keepers and bargemen,'—at_ that meeting-place where 
travellers from all parts of the Empire had often crossed one an- 
other’s path,—on that day, in the motley and vulgar crowd, some 
of the few Christians who were then in the world suddenly recog- 
nised one another, and emotions of holy joy and thanksgiving, 
sanctified the place of coarse vice and vulgar traffic. The dis- 
ciples at Rome had heard of the Apostle’s arrival at Puteoli, 
and hastened to meet him on the way; and the prisoner was 
startled to recognise some of those among whom he had laboured, 
and whom he had loved, in the distant cities of the Last. 
Whether Aquila and Priscilla were there it is needless to speculate. 
Whoever might be the persons, they were brethren in Christ, and 
their presences would be an instantaneous source of comfort and 
strength. We have already seen on other occasions of his life,” how 
the Aposile’s heart was lightened by the presence of his friends. 

About ten miles farther he received a second welcome from a 
similar group of Christian brethren. Two independent companies 
had gone to meet him ; or the zeal and strength of one party had 
outstripped the other. Ata place called the Three Taverns,® where 
a cross road from the coast at Antium came in from the left, this 
second party of Christians was waiting to welcome and to honour 
‘the ambassador in bonds.’ Witha lighter heart and a more cheer- 
ful countenance, he travelled the remaining seventeen miles, which 
brought him along the base of the Alban Hills, in the midst of places 
well known and famous in early Roman legends, to the town of 
Aricia. The Great Apostle had the sympathies of human nature ; 
he was dejected and encouraged by the same causes which act on 
our spirits ; he too saw all outward objects in ‘hues borrowed from 
the heart.’ The diminution of fatigue—the more hopeful prospect 
of the future—the renewed elasticity of religious trust—the sense 
of a brighter light on all the scenery round him—on the foliage 
which overshadowed the road—on the wide expanse of the plain to 
the left—on the high summit of the Alban Mount,—all this, and 
more than this, is involved in St. Luke’s sentence, —' When Paul saw 
the brethren, he thanked God, and took cowrage.’ 

The mention of the Alban Mount reminds us that we are ap- 
proaching the end of our journey. The isolated group of hills, 
which is called by this collective name, stands between the plain 
which has just been traversed and that other plain which is the 
Campagna of Rome. All the bases of the mountain were then (as 


1 This place is also mentioned by when on a journey from Antium to 


Cicero, Aft. ii. 10. Its situation was Rome. At. ii. 12. From the dis- 
near the present Trepontr. tances in the Itineraries it seems to have 
2 See especially p 279. been not very far from the modem 


3 This place is mentioned by Cicero Cisterna- 
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indeed they are partially now) clustered round with the villas and 
gardens of wealthy citizens. The Appian Way climbs and then 
descends along its southern slope. After passing Lanuvium * it 
crossed a crater-like valley on immense substructions, which still 
remain.” Here is Aricia, an easy stage from Rome.* The town was 
above the road; and on the hill-side swarms of beggars beset travel- 
lers as they passed.* On the summit of the next rise, Paul of Tarsus 
would obtain his first view of Rome. There is no doubt that the 
prospect was, in many respects, very different from the view which 
is now obtained from the same spot. It is true that the natural 
features of the scene are unaltered. The long wall of blue Sabine 
mountains, with Soracte in the distance, closed in the Campagna, 
which stretched far across to the sea and round the base of the 
Alban hills. But ancient Rome was not, like modern Rome, 
impressive from its solitude, standing alone, with its one conspicu- 
ous cupola, in the midst of a desolate though beautiful waste. St. 
Paul would see a vast city, covering the Campagna, and almost con- 
tinuously connected by its suburbs with the villas on the hill where 
he stood, and with the bright towns which clustered on the sides of 
the mountains opposite. Over all the intermediate space were the 
houses and gardens, through which aqueducts and roads might be 
traced in converging lines towards the confused mass of edifices 
which formed the city of Rome. Here no conspicuous building, 
elevated above the rest, attracted the eye or the imagination. 
Ancient Rome had neither cupola® nor campanile. Still less had it 
any of those spires, which give life to all the landscapes of Northern 
Christendom. It was a wide-spread aggregate of buildings, which, 
though separated by narrow streets and open squares, appeared, 
when seen from near Aricia, blended into one indiscriminate mass : 
for distance concealed the contrasts ® which divided the crowded 
habitations of the poor, and the dark haunts of filth and misery,— 
from the theatres and colonnades, the baths, the temples and palaces 
with gilded roofs, flashing back the sun. 

The road descended into the plain at Boville, six miles from 


Aricia,’ and thence it proceeded 


! Sub Lanuvio is one of the stations 
in the Tab, Peut. (See above.) The 
ancient Lanuvium was on a hill on the 
left, near where the Via Appia (which 
can be traced here, by means of the 
tombs, as it descends from the plain) 
strikes the modern road by Velletri. 

? The present road is carried through 
the modern town of Laricia, which 
occupies the site of the citadel of an- 
cient Aricia. The Appian Way went 
across the valley below. See Sir W. 
Gell’s Campagna, under Aricia and 
Laricia: see also an article, entitled 
‘Excursions from Rome in 1843,’ in 
the first volume of the Classical Mu- 
seum, p. 322. The magnificent cause- 
way or viaduct, mentioned in the text, 
is 700 feet long, and in some places 70 
feet high, It is built of enormous 


in a straight line,® with the se- 


squared blocks of peperino, with arches 
for the water of the torrents to pass 
through. 

3 It was Horace’s first halting-place. 
The distance from Rome was sixteen 
miles. 

4 The clivus Aricinus is repeatedly 
mentioned by the Roman satirists as 
swarming with beggars. 

®° The Pantheon was indeed built; 
but the world had not seen any instance 
of an elevated dome, like that of St. 
Sophia, St. Peter’s, or St. Paul’s. 

® See below, p. 675, and the reference 
to 1 Cor. 

_ 7 Boville (not far from Fratocchie) 
1s memorable as the place where Clodius 
was killed. 

“ The modern road deviates slightly 
from the Via Appia; but by aid of the 
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pulchres of illustrious families on either hand.! One of these was the 
burial-place of the Julian gens,” with which the centurion who had 
charge of the prisoners was in some way connected.* As they pro- 
ceeded over the old pavement, among gardens and modern houses,‘ 
and approached nearer the busy metropolis—the ‘conflux issuing 
forth or entering in’® on various errands and in various costumes, 
—vehicles, horsemen, and foot-passengers, soldiers and labourers, 
Romans and foreigners,—became more crowded and confusing. 
The houses grew closer. They were already in Rome. It was im- 
possible to define the commencement of the city. Its populous 
portions extended far beyond the limits marked out by Servius. 
The ancient wall, with its once sacred pomcerium, was rather an 
object for antiquarian interest, like the walls of York or Chester, 
than any protection against the enemies, who were kept far aloof by 
the legions on the frontier. 

Yet the Porta Capena is a spot which we can hardly leave 
without lingering for a moment. Under this arch—which was 
perpetually dripping® with the water of the aqueduct that went 
over it’—had passed all those who, since a remote period of the Re- 
public, had travelled by the Appian Way,—victorious generals with 
their legions, returning from foreign service,—emperors and cour- 
tiers, vagrant representatives of every form of Heathenism, Greeks 
and Asiatics, Jews and Christians.* From this point entering within 
the city, Julius and his prisoners moved on, with the Aventine on 
their left close round the base of the Coelian, and through the 
hollow ground which lay between this hill and the Palatine : thence 
over the low ridge called Velia,® where afterwards was built the 


tombs the eye can easily trace the been at the point of union of the val- 
course of the ancient way. Recent ex- 
cavations have brought the whole line 
of the Via Appia more clearly into view 
than formerly. 

1 There is a well-known sentence in 
Cicero having reference to these sepul- 
chres, That of Cecilia Metella is fami- 
liar to all travellers. Pompey’s tomb 
was also on the Appian Way, but nearer 
to Aricia. 

2 Sir W. Gell, on what appears to be 
a memorial of the burying-place of the 
Gens. Julia, near Boville. See Tac. 
Ann. ii. 41, xv. 33. 

3 He might be a free-born Italian 
(like Cornelius, see p. 96), or he might 
be a freedman, or the descendant of a 
freedman, manumitted by some mem- 
bers of the Julian house. 

4 Much building must have been 
continually going on. Juvenal men- 
tions the carrying of building materials 
as one of the annoyances of Rome. 

5 Paradise Regained, iv. 62. 

6 Mart. iii. 47. Hence called the 
moist gate by Juvenal, iii. 10. Compare 
Mart. iv. 18. It was doubtless called 
Capena, as being the gate of Capua. 
Its position is fully ascertained to have 


leys dividing the Aventine, Ccelian, and 
Palatine. Both the Via Latina and 
Via Appia issued from this gate. The 
first milestone on the latter was found 
in the first vineyard beyond the Porta 
S. Sebastiano (see map). 

7 This was a branch of the Marcian 
aqueduct. 

8 We must not forget that close by 
this gate was the old sanctuary of 
Egeria, which in Juvenal’s time was 
occupied by Jewish beggars. See Sut. 
iii. 13, vi. 542, already referred to in 
p. 118. 

9 +The ridge, on which the arch of 
Titus stands, was much more consider- 
able than the modem traveller would 
suppose : the pavement, which has been 
excavated at this point, is fifty-three 
feet above the level of the pavement 
in the Forum. This ridge ran from 
the Palatine to the Esquiline, dividing 
the basin in which the Colosseum 
stands, from that which contained the 
Forum: it was called Velia. Publicola 
excited popular suspicion and alarm by 
building his house on the elevated part 
of this ridge.—Companion-Volume to 
Mr. Cookesley’s Map of Rome, p. 30. 
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arch of Titus to commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem ; and 
then descending,’ by the Sacra Via, into that space which was the 
centre of imperial power and imperial magnificence, and associated 
also with the most glorious recollections of the Republic. The 
Forum was to Rome what the Acropolis? was to Athens, the heart 
of all the characteristic interest of the place. Here was the Millia- 
rium Awrewm, to which the roads of all the provinces converged. 
All around were the stately buildings, which were raised in’ the 
closing years of the Republic, and by the earlier Emperors. In front 
was the Capitoline Hill, illustrious long before the invasion of the 
Gauls. Close on the left, covering that hill, whose name is as- 
sociated in every modern Huropean language with the notion of 
imperial splendour, were the vast ranges of the palace—the ‘ house 
of Cesar’ (Phil. iv. 22). Here were the household troops quartered 
in a pretoriwm?® attached to the palace. And here (unless, indeed, 
it was in the great Pretoria camp* outside the city wall) Julius 
gave up his prisoner to Burrus, the Pretorian Preefect,? whose 
official duty it was to keep in custody-all accused persons who were 
to be tried before the Emperor.® 

This doubt, which of two places, somewhat distant from each other, 
was the scene of St. Paul’s meeting with the commander-in-chief of 
the Preetorian guards, gives us the occasion for entering on a general 
description of the different parts of the city of Rome. It would be 
nugatory to lay much stress, as is too often done, onits ‘seven hills :’ 
for a great city at length obliterates the original features of the 
ground, especially where those features were naturally not very 
strongly marked. The description, which is easy in reference +o 
Athens or Edinburgh, is hard in the instance of modern London or 
ancient Rome. Nor is it easy, in the case of one of the larger cities 
of the world, to draw any marked lines of distinction among the 
different classes of buildings. It is true the contrasts are really 
great ; but details are lost in a distant view of so vast an aggregate. 
The two scourges to which ancient Rome was most exposed, revealed 
very palpably the contrast, both of the natural ground and the 
human structures, which by the general observer might be unnoticed 


or forgotten. 


When the Tiber was flooded, and the muddy waters 


converted all the streets and open places of the lower part of the 
city into lakes and canals,’ it would be seen very clearly how much 


1 This slope, from the Arch of Titus 
down to the Forum, was called the 
Sacer Clivus. 

2 See p. 275. 

8 We think that Wieseler has proved 
that the mparrdpwov in Phil. i. 13, de- 
notes the quarters of the household 
troops attached to the Emperor’s resi- 
dence on the Palatine, See the begin- 
ning of Chap. XXVI. 

4 The establishment of this camp 
was the work of Tiberius. Its place is 
still clearly visible in the great rectan- 
gular projection in the walls, on the 
north of the city. In St. Paul’s time it 
was strictly outside the city, The inner 


wall was pulled down by Constantine. 

° This is the accurate translation of 
Acts xxviii. 16. The Prefectus Pre- 
torio was already the most important 
subject of the Emperor, though he had 
not yet acquired all that extensive 
jurisdiction which was subsequently 
conferred upon him. At this time 
(4.p. 61) Burrus, one of the best of 
Nero’s advisers, was Pretorian Prefect, 

® Trajan says (Plin. Ep. x. 65) of 
such a prisoner, ‘vinctus mitti ad Pre- 
fectos Preetorii mei debet.’ Compare 
also Joseph. Ané. xviii. 6, quoted by 
Wieseler, p. 393. 

’ The writer has known visits paid 


a 
, . 
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lower were the Forum and the Campus Martius than those three 
detached hills (the Capitoline, the Palatine, and the Aventine) which 
rose near the river; and those four ridges (the Ccelian, the Esquiline, 
the Viminal, and the Quirinal) which ascended and united together 
in the higher ground on which the Pretorian camp was situated. 
And when fires swept rapidly from roof to roof,’ and vast ranges of 
buildings were buried in the ruins of one night, that contrast between 
the dwellings of the poor and the palaces of the rich, which has sup- 
plied the Apostle with one of his most forcible images, would be 
clearly revealed,—the difference between structures of ‘ sumptuous 
marbles, with silver and gold,’ which abide after the fire, and the 
hovels of ‘wood, hay, stubble,’ which are burnt (1 Cor. iii. 10-15). 
If we look at a niap of modern Rome, with a desire of realising to 
ourselves the appearance of the city of Augustus and Nero, we must 
in the first place obliterate from our view that circuit of walls, 
which is due in various proportions, to Aurelian, Belisarius, and 
Pope Leo [V.* The wall through which the Porta Capena gave 
admission, was the old Servian enclosure, which embraced a much 
smaller area : though we must bear in mind, as we have remarked 
above, that the city had extended itself beyond this limit, and 
spread through various suburbs, far into the country. In the next 
place we must observe that the hilly part of Rome, which is now 
half occupied by gardens, was then the most populous, while the 
Campus Martius, now covered with crowded streets, was compara- 
tively open. It was only about the close of the Republic that many 
buildings were raised on the Campus Martius, and these were 
chiefly of a public or decorative character. One of these, the Pan- 
theon, still remains, as a monument of the reign of Augustus. 
This, indeed, is the period from which we must trace the beginning 
of all the grandeur of Roman buildings. ‘Till the civil war between 
Pompey and Czesar, the private houses of the citizens had been 
mean, and the only public structures of note were the cloacw and 
the aqueducts. But in proportion as the ancient fabric of the 
constitution broke down, and while successful generals brought 
home wealth from provinces conquered and plundered on every 
shore of the Mediterranean, the City began to assume the appear- 
ance of a new and imperial magnificence. To leave out of view the 
luxurious and splendid residences which wealthy citizens raised for 
their own uses,* Pompey erected the first theatre of stone,* and 
Julius Czesar surrounded the great Circus with a portico. From 


in the Ripetta (in the Campus Martius) 
by means of boats brought to the win- 
dows of the first story. Dio Cassius 
makes three distinct references to a 
similar state of things. 

1 Suetonius mentions floods and fires 
together, Aug. 29, 30. The fire-police of 
Augustus seems to have been organised 
with great care. The care of the river, 
as we learn from inscriptions, was com- 
mitted to a Curator alvei Tiberis. 

2 The wall of Leo IV. is that which 
encloses the Borgo (said to be so called 


from the word burgh, used by Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims) where St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican are situated. 

3 Till the reign of Augustus, the 
houses of private citizens had been for 
the most part of sun-dried bricks, on 
a basement of stone. The houses of 
Crassus and Lepidus were among the 
earlier exceptions. 

4 This theatre was one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of the Campus Martius, 
Some parts of it still remain, 


LZ 
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this time the change went on rapidly and incessantly. The increase 
of public business led to the erection of enormous Basilicas. The 
Forum was embellished on all sides.” The Temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine, and those other temples the remains of which are still 
conspicuous at the base of the Capitoline,* were only a small part of 
similar buildings raised by Augustus. The triumphal arch erected 
by Tiberius, near the same place * was only one of many structures, 
which rose in rapid succession to decorate that busy neighbourhood. 
And if we wish to take a wider view, we have only to think of the 
aqueducts, which were built, one by one, between the private en- 
terprises of Agrippa in the reign of Augustus, and the recent 
structures of the Emperor Claudius, just before the arrival of the 
Apostle Paul. We may not go farther in the order of chronology. 
We must remember that the Colosseum, the Basilica of Constantine, 
and the baths of other emperors, and many other buildings which 
are now regarded as the conspicuous features of ancient Rome, did 
not then exist. We are describing a period which is anterior to the 
time of Nero’s fire. Even after the opportunity which that calamity 
afforded for reconstructing the city, Juvenal complains of the 
narrowness of the streets. Were we to attempt to extend our 
description to any of these streets—whether the old Vicus Tuscus, 
with its cheating shopkeepers, which led round the base of the 
Palatine, from the Forum to the Circus,—or the aristocratic Carinze 
along the slope of the Esquiline,—or the noisy Suburra, in the 
hollow between the Viminal and Quirinal, which had sunk into 
disrepute, though once the residence of Julius Czsar,—we should 
only wander into endless perplexity. And we should be equally 
lost, if we were to attempt to discriminate the mixed multitude, 
which were crowded on the various landings of those inswle,° or 
piles of lodging-houses, which are perhaps best described by com- 
paring them to the houses in the old town of Edinburgh. 

If it is difficult to describe the outward appearance of the city, it 
is still more difficult to trace the distinctive features of all the parts 
of that colossal population which filled it. Within a circuit of little 
more than twelve miles® more than two millions? of inhabitants 
were crowded, It is evident that this fact is only explicable by the 


! The Roman Basilica is peculiarly 
interesting to us, since it contains the 
germ of the Christian cathedral. Ori- 
ginally these Basilicas were rather open 
colonnades than enclosed halls; but, 
before the reign of Nero, they had as- 
sumed their ultimate form of a nave 
with aisles. We shall refer again to 
them in our account of St. Paul’s last 
trial. See p. 769. 

? Three well-known Corinthian co- 
lumns, of the best period of art under 
the Emperors, remain near the base of 
the Palatine. They are popularly called 
the remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator: perhaps they are part of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux. 

8 The larger ruin, on the lower side 


of the Clivus Capitolinus, is believed 
to be the Temple of Vespasian, and 
was not built till after St. Paul’s death. 
The Temples of Concord and of Saturn 
were of earlier date. 

4 It was built in commemoration of 
the recovery of the standards of Varus. 

® A decree was issued by Augustus, 
defining the height to which these in- 
sulé might be raised. 

6 This is of course a much wider 
circuit than that of the Servian wall. 
The present wall, as we have said above, 
did not then exist. 

7 See Milman’s note on Gibbon’s 
thirty-first chapter. The estimate of 
2,000,000 agrees with that of the writer 
of the article ‘Rome’in Smith’s Dict, 
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narrowness of the streets, with that peculiarity of the houses which 
has been alluded to above. In this prodigious collection of human 
beings, there were of course all the contrasts which are seen in a 
modern city, —all the painful lines of separation between luxury 
and squalor, wealth and want. But in Rome all these differences 
were on an exaggerated scale, and the institution of slavery modified 
further all social relations. The free citizens were more than a 
million : of these, the senators were so few in number, as to be 
hardly appreciable:! the knights, who filled a great proportion of 
the public offices, were not more than 10,000 : the troops quartered 
in the city may be reckoned at 15,000: the rest were the Plebs 
urbana. That a vast number of these would be poor, is an obvious 
result of the most ordinary causes. But, in ancient Rome, the 
luxury of the wealthier classes did not produce a general diffusion 
of trade, as it does in a modern city. The handicraft employments, 
and many of what we should call professions,” were in the hands 
of slaves; and the consequence was, that a vast proportion of the 
Piebs urbana lived on public or private charity. Yet were these 
pauper citizens proud of their citizenship, though many of them 
had no better sleeping-place for the night than the public porticoes 
or the vestibules of temples. They cared for nothing beyond bread 
for the day, the games of the Circus,’ and the savage delight of 
gladiatorial shows. Manufactures and trade they regarded as the 
business of the slave and the foreigner. The number of the slaves 
was perhaps about a million. The number of the strangers or 
peregrim was much smaller; but it is impossible to describe their 
varieties. Every kind of nationality and religion found its repre- 
sentative in Rome. But it is needless to pursue these details. The 
most obvious comparison is better than an elaborate description. 
Rome was like London with all its miseries, vices, and follies 
exaggerated, and without Christianity. 

One part of Rome still remains to be described, the ‘ Trastevere’ 
or district beyond the river.* This portion of the city has been 
known in modern times for the energetic and intractable character 
of its population. In earlier times it was equally notorious, though 
not quite for the same reason. It was the residence of a low rabble, 
and the place of the meanest merchandise.* There is, however, one 
reason why our attention is particularly called to it. It was the 
ordinary residence of the Jews, the ‘Ghetto’ of ancient Rome:° 
and great part of it was doubtless squalid and miserable, like the 
Ghetto of modern Rome,’ though the Jews were often less oppressed 


of Geog. vol. ii. p. 748. Mr. Merivale cluded any portion of the opposite side 


thinks it far too high. Hist. of Rom. 
under Emp. vol. iv. pp. 515-528. 

1 Before Augustus there were 1000 
senators ; he reduced them to about 700. 

2 Some were physicians, others were 
engaged in education, &c. t 

*3 ¢Panem et Circenses ;’ such is the 
satirist’s account of the only two things 
for which the Roman populace was 
really anxious, cite 

4 Whether the wall of Servius in- 


of the river or not (a question which 
is disputed among the topographers 
of the Italian and German schools), a 
suburb existed there under the imperial 
régime. 

5 Juv. xiv. 202; Mart. i. 42, 109; 
vi. 93. 

6 We learn this from Philo. 

7 The modern Ghetto is in the filthy 
quarter between the Capitoline Hill 
and the old Fabrician Bridge, which 
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under the Czesars than under the Popes. Here then, on the level 
ground, between the windings of the muddy river, and the base of 
that hill! from the brow of which Porsena looked down on early 
Rome, and where the French within these few years have planted 
their cannon,—we must place the home of those Israelitish families 
among whom the Gospel bore its first-fruits in the metropolis of the 
world: and it was on these bridges,*—-which formed an immediate 
communication from the district beyond the Tiber to the Emperor's 
household and the guards on the Palatine,—that those despised 
Jewish beggars took their stand, to whom in the place of their 
exile had come the hopes of a better citizenship than that which 
they had lost. : : 

The Jewish community thus established in Rome, had its first 
beginnings in the captives brought by Pompey after his eastern 
campaign.* Many of them were manumitted ; and thus a great 
proportion of the Jews in Rome were freedmen.* Frequent acces- 
sions to their numbers were made as years went on,—chiefly from 
the mercantile relations which subsisted between Rome and the 
East. Many of them were wealthy, and large sums were sent 
annually for religious purposes from Italy to the mother country.° 
Even the proselytes contributed to these sacred funds.® It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the amount of the religious influence exerted by 
the Roman Jews upon the various Heathens around them: but all 
our sources of information lead us to conclude that it was very 
considerable.? So long as this influence was purely religious, we 
have no reason to suppose that any persecution from the civil 
power resulted. It was when commotions took place in consequence 
of expectations of a temporal Messiah, or when vague suspicions of 
this mysterious people were more than usually excited, that the 
Jews of Rome were cruelly treated, or peremptorily banished. Yet 
from all these cruelties they recovered with elastic force, and from 
all these exiles they returned; and in the early years of Nero, 
which were distinguished for a mild and lenient government of the 
Empire,* the Jews in Rome seem to have enjoyed complete tolera- 


leads to the island, and thence to the Again,many Jews were Roman citizens, 


Trastevere. It is surrounded by walls, 
and the gates are closed every night 
by the police. The number of Jews 
is about 8000, in a total population of 
150,000. 

1 The Janiculum. 

‘ 2 Mart. x.5. See Juv. iv. 116; v. 
8; xiv. 134, 

3 See p. 15. The first introduction 
of the Jews to Rome was probably the 
embassy of the Maccabees. 

4 This we have on the authority of 
Philo. 

5 Here again Cicero confirms what 
we learn from Philo. 

6 Tac. Hist. v. 6. 

7 The very passages (and they are 
numerous) which express hatred of the 
Jews imply a sense of their influence, 


like Josephus and St. Paul : and there 
were numerous proselytes at Rome, 
especially among the women (see for 
instance Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3.5) <As 
in the case of Greece, the conquest of 
Judea brought Rome under the influ- 
ence of her captive. Hence Seneca’s 
remark, in reference to the Jews: ‘ The 
conquered gave laws to their con- 
querors.’ 

8 The good period of Nero’s reign— 
the first quinguenniwm—had not yet 
expired. The full toleration of the 
Jews in Rome is implied in the narra- 
tion of St. Paul’s meeting with the 
elders, as well as in a passage which 
might be quoted from the satirist 
Persius. 
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tion, and to have been a numerous, wealthy, and influential com- 
munity. : 

The Christians doubtless shared the protection which was extended 
to the Jews. They were hardly yet sufficiently distinguished as a 
self-existent community, to provoke any independent hostility. It 
is even possible that the Christians, so far as they were known as 
separate, were more tolerated than the Jews ; for, not having the 
same expectation of an earthly hero to deliver them, they had no 
political ends in view, and would not be in the same danger of 
exciting the suspicion of the government. Yet we should fall into a 
serious error, if we were to suppose that all the Christians in Rome, 
or the majority of them, had formerly been Jews or Proselytes; 
though this was doubtless true of its earliest members, who may 
have been of the number that were dispersed after the first Pen- 
tecost, or, possibly, disciples of our Lord Himself. It is impossible 
to arrive at any certain conclusion concerning the first origin and 
early growth of the Church in Rome;! though, from the manifold 
links between the city and the provinces, it is easy to account for 
the formation of a large and flourishing community. Its history 
before the year 61 might be divided into three periods, separated 
from each other by the banishment of the Jews from Rome in the 
reign of Claudius,” and the writing of St. Paul’s letter from Corinth.*® 
Even in the first of these periods there might be points of connec- 
tion between the Roman Church and St. Paul; for some of those 
whom he salutes (Rom. xvi. 7, 11) as ‘kinsmen,’ are also said to 
have been ‘Christians before him.’ In the second period it cannot 
well be doubted that a very close connection began between St. Paul 
and some of the conspicuous members and principal teachers of the 
Roman Church. The expulsion of the Jews in consequence of the 
edict of Claudius, brought them in large numbers to the chief towns 
of the Levant; and there St. Paul met them in the synagogues. 
We have seen what results followed from his meeting with Aquila 
and Priscilla at Corinth. They returned to Rome with all the 
stores of spiritual instruction which he had given them ; and in the 
Epistle to the Romans we find him, as is natural, saluting them 
thus :—‘ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus : who 
have for my sake laid down their own necks: unto whom not only 
I give thanks, but also all the Churches of the Gentiles. Likewise 
greet the Church that is in their house.’ All this reveals to us a 
great amount of devoted exertion on behalf of one large congrega- 
tion in Rome; and all of it distinctly connected with St. Paul. 
And this is perhaps only a specimen of other cases of the like kind 
Thus he sends a greeting to Epzenetus, whom he names ‘the first- 
fruits of Asia’4 (v.5), and who may have had the same close 
relation to him during his long ministration at Ephesus (Acts xix.), 
which Aquila and Priscilla had at Corinth. Nor must we forget 
those women, whom he singles out for special mention,—‘ Mary, 
who bestowed much labour on him’ (v. 6); ‘the beloved Persis, 
who laboured much in the Lord’ (v.12); with Tryphzna and 


l See pp. 497, 498. 4 For the reading here, see p. 534 
2 p. 299. a, 6 
3 p. 497, 
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Tryphosa, and the unknown mother of Rufus (v.13). We 
cannot doubt, that, though the Church of Rome may have received 
its growth and instruction through various channels, many of 
them were connected, directly or indirectly, with St.Paul; and 
accordingly he writes, in the whole of the letter, as one already in 
intimate relation with a Church which he has never seen. And 
whatever bonds subsisted between this Apostle and the Roman 
Christians must have been drawn still closer when the letter had 
been received ; for from that time they were looking forward to a 
personal visit from him, in his projected journey to the West. 
Thenceforward they must have taken the deepest interest in all his 
movements, and received with eager anxiety the news of his im- 
prisonment at Caesarea, and waited (as we have already seen) for 
his arrival in Italy. It is indeed but too true that there were 
parties among the Christians in Rome, and that some had a hostile 
feeling against St. Paul himself ;! yet it is probable that the animo- 
sity of the Judaisers was less developed than it was in those 
regions which he had personally visited, and to which they had 
actually followed him. As to the unconverted Jews, the name of 
St. Paul was doubtless known to them; yet were they comparatively 
little interested in his movements. Their proud contempt of the 
Christian heresy would make them indifferent. The leaven of the 
Gospel was working around them to an extent of which they were 
hardly aware. The very magnitude of the population of Rome had 
a tendency to neutralise the currents of party feeling. For these 
reasons the hostility of the Jews was probably less violent than in 
any other part of the Empire. 

Yet St.Paul could not possibly be aware of the exact extent 
of their enmity against himself. Independently, therefore, of his 
general principle of preaching, first to the Jew and then to the 
Gentile, he had an additional reason for losing no time in address- 
ing himself to his countrymen. Thus, after the mention of St. Paul’s 
being delivered up to Burrus, and allowed by him to be separate 
from the other prisoners,? the next scene to which the sacred 
historian introduces us is among the Jews. After three days* he 
sent for the principal men among them to his lodging, and en- 
deavoured to conciliate their feelings towards himself and the 
Glospel. 

It is highly probable that the prejudices of these Roman Jews 
were already roused against the Apostle of the Gentiles; or if they 


1 See Phil. i. 15. 

2 * By himself, vy. 16 ; an indul- 
gence probably due to the influence of 
Julius. 

3 y.17. This need not mean three 
complete days. 

4 *Paul called the chief of the Jews 
together,’ v. 17. With regard to the 
‘lodging,’ v. 23, we are convinced, 
with Wieseler, that it is to be distin- 
guished from ‘his own hired house,’ 
y- 30, mentioned below, The latter 


was a hired lodging, which he took for 
his permanent residence; and the 
mention of the money he received 
from the Philippians (Phil. iv.) serves 
to show that he would not need the 
means of hiring alodging. The former 
phrase implies the temporary resi- 
dence of a guest with friends, as in 
Philemon 22. Nothing is more likely 
than that Aquila and Priscilla were his 
hosts at Rome, as formerly at Corinth. 
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had not yet conceived an unfavourable opinion of him, there was a 
danger that they would now look upon him as a traitor to his country, 
from the mere fact that he had appealed to the Roman power. He 
might even have been represented to them in the odious light of 
one who had come to Rome as an accuser of the Sanhedrin before 
the Emperor. St. Paul, therefore, addressed his auditors on this 
point at once, and showed that his enemies were guilty of this very 
appeal to the foreign power, of which he had himself been suspected. 
He had committed no offence against the holy nation, or the 
customs of their fathers; yet his enemies at Jerusalem had delivered 
him,—one of their brethren—of the seed of Abraham—oi the tribe 
of Benjamin—a Hebrew of the Hebrews,—into the hands of the 
Romans. So unfounded was the accusation, that even the Roman 
governor had been ready to liberate the prisoner ; but his Jewish 
enemies opposed his liberation. They strove to keep a child of 
Tsrael in Roman chains. So that he was compelled, as his only 
hope of safety, to appeal unto Cesar. He brought no accusation 
against his countrymen before the tribunal of the stranger: that 
was the deed of his antagonists. In fact, his only crime had been 
his firm faith in God’s deliverance of his people through the Messiah 
promised by the Prophets. ‘For the hope of Israel,’ he concluded, 
‘Tam bound with this chain.’ ? 

Their answer to this address was reassuring. They said that they 
had received no written communication from Juda concerning 
St. Paul, and that none of ‘the brethren’ who had arrived from the 
East had spoken any evil of him. They further expressed a wish to 
hear from himself a statement of his religious sentiments, adding 
that the Christian sect was everywhere spoken against.” There was 
perhaps something hardly honest in this answer; for it seems to 
imply a greater ignorance with regard to Christianity than we can 
suppose to have prevailed among the Roman Jews. But with 
regard to Paul himself, it might well be true that they had little 
information concerning him. Though he had been imprisoned long 
at Ceesarea, his appeal had been made only a short time before 
winter. After that time (to use the popular expression), the sea 
was shut; and the winter had been a stormy one ; 80 that it was 
natural enough that his case should be first made known to the 
Jews by himself. All these circumstances gave @ favourable open- 
ing for the preaching of the Gospel, and Paul hastened to take 
advantage of it. A day was fixed for a meeting at his own private 
lodging.* : 

They came in great numbers* at the appointed time. Then 
followed an impressive scene, like that at Troas (Acts xxi. )—the 
Apostle pleading long and earnestly ,—bearing testimony concern- 
ing the kingdom of God,—and endeavouring to persuade them by 
arguments drawn from their own Scriptures,—‘ from morning till 
evening.’® The result was a division among the auditors °—‘not 


1 ver, 17-20. 2 ver. 21, 22. 4 «Then came many.’ 


3 When they had appointed him 5 vy. 23. ; ’ 
a day.’ ; 6 ‘Some believed the things which 
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peace but a sword,’—the division which has resulted ever since, 
when the Truth of God has encountered, side by side, earnest 
conviction with worldly indifference, honest investigation with 
bigoted prejudice, trustful faith with the pride of scepticism. After 
a long and stormy discussion, the unbelieving portion departed ; 
but not until St. Paul had warned them, in one last address, that 
they were bringing upon themselves that awful doom of judicial 
blindness, which was denounced in their own Scriptures against 
obstinate unbelievers ; that the salvation which they rejected would 
be withdrawn from them, and the inheritance they renounced 
would be given to the Gentiles.'. The sentence with which he gave 
emphasis to this warning was that passage in Isaiah, which is more 
often quoted in the New Testament than any other words from the 
Old,’*—which recurring thus with solemn force at the very close of 
the Apostolic history, seems to bring very strikingly together the 
Old Dispensation and the New, and to connect the ministry of Our 
Lord with that of His Apostles :—‘ 6a unto this peaple and say: 
Hearing ye shall hear and shall not understand, and seeing pe 
shall see and shall not perceibe: for the heart of this people is 
fwayed gross, anv their ears are Dull of hearing, and their eves 
habe they closed; lest they shault see with their eves, and hear 
inith thetr ears, and understand with their heart, and should be 
conberted, and £ shoul heal them.’ > 

formal separation was now made between the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and the Jews of Rome. They withdrew to dispute con- 
cerning the ‘sect’ which was making such inroads on their pre- 
judices (v. 29). He remained in his own hired house’—where the 
indulgence of Burrus permitted him to reside, instead of confining 
him within the walls of the Praetorian barrack. We must not 
forget, however, that he was still a prisoner under military custody, 
—chained by the arm,* both day and night, to one of the imperial 
body-guard,—and thus subjected to the rudeness and caprice of an 
insolent soldiery. This severity, however, was indispensable ac- 
cording to the Roman law; and he received every indulgence which 
it was in the power of the Prefect to grant. He was allowed to 
receive all who came to him (ry. 30), and was permitted, without 
hindrance, to preach boldly the kingdom of God, and teach the 
things of the Lorp Jesus Curist (v. 31). 

Thus was fulfilled his long cherished desire ‘to proclaim the 
Gospel to them that were in Rome also’ (Rom. i. 15). Thus ends 
the Apostolic History, so far as it has been directly revealed. Here 
the thread of sacred narrative, which we have followed so long, is 


were spoken, and some believed not. 


And when they agreed not among 
themselves,’ &c. 

1 vy, 28. 

2 ver. 24-28, 

3 Isa. vi. 9, 10 (LXX.). Quoted also 
by our Lord (Matt. xiii. 15), and re- 
ferred to by St. John (John xii, 40). 

4 See above. 


® “With the soldier that kept him, 
Acts xxviii. 16. See above, pp. 612, 
613, and compare Eph. vi. 20 (¢an am- 
bassador in bonds’), Col. iv. 18, Phil. i. 
13. Possibly two soldiers guarded him 
by night, according to the sentence of 
the Roman law—‘nox custodiam ger 
minat,’—quoted by Wieseler. 
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suddenly broken. Our knowledge of the incidents of his residence 
in Rome, and of his subsequent history, must be gathered almost 
exclusively from the letters of the Apostle himself. 


Coin of Nero (with the Harbour of Ostia).? 


1 From the British Museum. Thisis of the Emperor. We notice here that 
one of the large brass coins of Nero’s peculiar rig of ancient ships which was 
sign, which exhibit admirable portraits mentioned above, pp. 626 and 663. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Delay of St. Paul’s Trial—His Occupations and Companions during his Im- 
prisonment.—He writes The Epistle to Philemon, The Epistle to the Colossians, 
and The Epistle to the Ephesians (so called). 


We have seen that St. Paul’s accusers had not yet arrived from 
Palestine, and that their coming was not even expected by the 
Roman Jews. This proves that they had not left Syria before the 
preceding winter, and consequently that they could not have set 
out on their journey till the following spring, when the navigation 
of the Mediterranean was again open. Thus, they would not reach 
Rome till the summer or autumn of the year 614.p.' Meanwhile, 
the progress of the trial was necessarily suspended, for the Roman 
courts required * the personal presence of the prosecutor. It wonld 
seem that, at this time,* an accused person might be thus kept in 
prison for an indefinite period, merely by the delay of the pro- 
secutor to proceed with his accusation ; nor need this surprise us, if 
we consider how harshly the law has dealt with supposed offenders, 
and with what inditference it has treated the rights of the accused, 
even in periods whose civilisation was not only more advanced than 
that of the Roman Empire, but also imbued with the merciful 
spirit of Christianity. And even when the prosecutors were present, 
and no ground alleged for the delay of the trial, a corrupt judge 
might postpone it, as Felix did, for months and years, to gratify 
the enemies of the prisoner. And if a provincial Governor, though 
responsible for such abuse of power to his master, might venture 
to act in this arbitrary manner, much more might the Emperor 
himself, who was responsible to no man. Thus, we find that Tibe- 


-1 About this period (as we learn 
from Josephus) there were two embas- 
sies sent from Jerusalem to Rome; 
viz., that which was charged to conduct 
the impeachment of Felix, and that 
which was sent to intercede with Nero 
on the subject of Agrippa’s palace, 
which overlooked the Temple. The 
former seems to have arrived in Rome 
in A.p. 60, the latter in A.p. 61. (See 
note on the Chronological Table in Ap- 
pendix.) It is not impossible that the 
latter embassy, in which was included 
Ishmael the high priest, may have been 
entrusted with the prosecution of St. 
Paul, in addition to their other business. 

2 It should be observed that the 
prosecutor on a criminal charge, under 


the Roman law, was not the State (as 
with us the Crown), but any private 
individual who chose to bring an ac- 
cusation. 

3 At a later period the suspension 
on the part of the prosecutor of the 
proceedings during a year, was made 
equivalent to an abandoument of it, 
and amounted to an abolitio of the 
process. In the time of Nero the pro- 
secutors on a public charge were liable 
to punishment if they abandoned it. 
from corrupt motives, by the Senatus 
Consultum Turpilianum. See Tacitus, 
Ann. xiy. 41. This law was passed 
A.D. 61, and was afterwards interpreted 
by the jurisconsults as forbidding an 
accuser to withdraw his accusation, 
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rius was in the habit of delaying the hearing of causes, and retain- 
ing the accused in prison unheard, merely out of procrastination. ! 
So that, even after St. Paul’s proseeutors had arrived, and though 
we were to suppose them anxious for the progress of the trial, it 
might still have been long delayed by the Emperor’s caprice. But 
there is no reason to think that, when they came, they would have 
wished to press on the cause. From what had already occurred 
they had every reason to expect the failure of the prosecution. In 
fact it had already broken down at its first stage, and Festus had 
strongly pronounced his opinion of the innocence * of the accused. 
Their hope of success at Rome must have been grounded either on 
influencing the Emperor’s judgment by private intrigue, or on 
producing further evidence in support of their accusation. For 
both these objects delay would be necessary. Moreover, it was 
quite in accordance with the regular course of Roman jurisprudence 
that the Court should grant a long suspension of the cause, on the 
petition of the prosecutor, that he might be allowed time to procure 
the attendance of witnesses * from a distance. The length of time 
thus granted would depend upon the remoteness of the place where 
the alleged crimes had been committed. We read of an interval of 
twelve months permitted during Nero’s reign, in the case of an 
accusation against Suilius,* for misdemeanours committed during 
his government of Proconsular Asia. The accusers of St. Paul 
might fairly demand a longer suspension; for they accused him of 
offences committed not only in Palestine (which was far more 
remote than Proconsular Asia from Rome), but also over the 
whole® Empire. Their witnesses must be summoned from Judea, 
from Syria, from Cilicia, from Pisidia, from Macedonia. In all 
cities, from Damascus to Corinth, in all countries, ‘from Jerusalem 
round about unto Illyricum,’ must testimony be sought to prove 
the seditious turbulence of the ringleader of the Nazarenes. The 
interval granted them for such a purpose could not be less than a 
year, and might well be more.* Supposing it to be the shortest 
possible, and assuming that the prosecutors reached Rome in 
August A.D. 61, the first stage of the trial would be appointed to 
commence not before August A.D. 62. And when this period arrived, 
the prosecutors and the accused, with their witnesses, must have 
been heard on each of the charges separately (according to Nere’s 
regulations,)’ and sentence pronounced on the first charge before 


1 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6. 5. 

2 Acts xxv. 25, and xxvi. 32. 

3 A good instance is given in Taci- 
tus, Ann. xiii. 52. This was in a case 
where the accused had been proconsul 
in Africa. We may observe that the 
attendance of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution could be legally enforced. 

' 4 Tac. Ann. xiii. 43. 

5 ¢A mover of sedition among the 

Jews throughout the world,’ Acts xxiv. 


“6 Another cause of delay, even if the 
prosecutors did not make the demand 


for suspension, would have been the 
loss of the official notice of the case for- 
warded by Festus. No appeal (as we 
have before observed) could be tried 
without a rescript (called Apostoli or 
litere dimissorie) from the inferior to 
the superior judge, stating full par- 
ticulars of the case. Such documents 
might well have been lost in the wreck 
at Malta. 

7 It was Nero’s practice, as Suetonius 
tells us (ero, 15), ‘to take the heads 
of accusation singly.’ 
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the second was entered into. Now, the charges against St. Paul 
were divided (as we have seen) into three’ separate heads of 
accusation. Consequently, the proceedings, which would of course 
be adjourned from time to time to suit the Emperor’s conveni- 
ence, may well have lasted till the beginning of 63, at which 
time St. Luke’s narrative would lead us to fix their termination.” 

During the long delay of his trial, St. Paul was not reduced, as 
he had been at Ceesarea, to a forced inactivity. On the contrary 
he was permitted the freest intercourse with his friends, and was 
allowed to reside in a house of a sufficient size to accommodate the 
congregation which flocked together to listen to his teaching. The 
freest scope was given to his labours, consistent with the military 
custody under which he was placed. We are told, in language 
peculiarly emphatic, that this preaching was subjected to no re- 
straint whatever. And that which seemed at first to impede, must 
really have deepened the impression of his eloquence; for who 
could see without emotion that venerable form subjected by iron 
links to the coarse control of the soldier who stood beside him ? 
how often must the tears of the assembly have been called forth by 
the upraising of that fettered hand, and the clanking of the chain 
which checked its energetic action ! 

We shall see hereafter that these labours of the imprisoned Con- 
fessor were not fruitless ; in his own words, he begot many children 
in his chains.t Meanwhile, he had a wider sphere of action than 
even the metropolis of the world. _Not only ‘the crowd which 
pressed upon him d ily,’® but also ‘the care of all the Churches,’ 
demanded his constant vigilance and exertion. Though himself tied 
down to a single spot, he kept up a constant intercourse, by his 
delegates, with his converts throughout the Empire; and not only 
with his own converts, but with the other.Gentile Churches, who, 
as yet, had not seen his face in the flesh. To enable him to maintain 
this superintendence, he manifestly needed many faithful messen- 
gers; men who (as he says of one of them) rendered him profitable 
service ;° and by some of whom he seems to have been constantly 
accompanied, wheresoever he went.* Accordingly, we find him, 
during this Roman imprisonment, surrounded by many of his 
oldest and most valued attendants. Luke,® his fellow-traveller, 
remained with him during his bondage; Timotheus,’ his beloved 
son in the faith, ministered to him at Rome, as he had done in 
Asia, in Macedonia, and in Achaia. Tychicus,!° who had formerly 
borne him company from Corinth to Ephesus, is now at hand to 


1 See above, p. 608. 8 Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24. Luke 


2 We need not notice the hypothesis 
of Boéttger, that St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment at Rome only lasted five days. 
It hasalready been refuted by Neander 
and Wieseler. 

3 Acts xxviii. 31; ‘teaching . ... 
with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him, 4 Philem. 10. 

5 2 Cor. xi. 28. 6 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

7 Comp. Acts xix. 22: ‘two of them 
that ministered to him,’ 


seems, however, to have been absent 
from Rome when the Epistle to the 
Philippians was written. 

® Philem. 1; Col. i. 3 Phil. id. 

10 Col. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21; cf, Acts 
xx. 4; and Tit. iii, 12. [St. Paul 
himself was not actually at Ephesus. 
It is very possible that Tychicus went 
thither from Miletus. See Acts xx, 16, 
38. H,] 
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carry his letters to the shores which they had visited together. 
But there are two names amongst his Roman companions which 
excite a peculiar interest, though from opposite reasons,—the names 
of Demas and of Mark. The latter, when last we heard of him, was 
the unhappy cause of the separation of Barnabas and Paul. He 
was rejected by Paul, as unworthy to attend him, because he had 
previously abandoned the work of the Gospel out of timidity or 
indolence.! It is delightful to find him now ministering obediently 
to the very Apostle who had then repudiated his services ; still 
more, to know that he persevered in this fidelity even to the end,’ 
and was sent for by St. Paul to cheer his dying hours. Demas, on 
the other hand, is now a faithful ‘ fellow-labourer ’* of the Apostle; 
but in a few years we shall find that he had ‘forsaken’ him, ‘ hav- 
ing loved this present world.’ Perhaps we may be allowed to 
hope, that, as the fault of Demas was the same with that of Mark, 
so the repentance of Mark may have been paralleled by that of 
Demas. 

Amongst the rest of St. Paul’s companions at this time, there 
were two whom he distinguishes by the honourable title of his 
‘fellow-prisoners.’ One of these is Aristarchus,* the other Epa- 
phras.? With regard to the former, we know that he was a Mace- 
donian of Thessalonica, one of ‘ Paul’s companions in travel,’ whose 
life was endangered by the mob at Ephesus, and who embarked 
with St. Paul at Czesarea when he set sail for Rome. The other, 
Epaphras, was a Colossian, who must not be identified with the 
Philippian Epaphroditus, another of St. Paul’s fellow-labourers 
during this time. It is not easy to say what was the exact sense in 
which these two disciples were peculiarly fellow-prisoners® of St. 
Paul. Perhaps it only implies that they dwelt in his house, which 
was also his prison. 

But of all the disciples now ministering to St. Paul at Rome, 
none has for us a greater interest than the fugitive Asiatic slave 
Onesimus. He belonged to a Christian named Philemon, a member 
of the Colossian? Church. But he had robbed® his master, and 
fled from Colosse, and at last found his way to Rome. It is difficult 
to imagine any portion of mankind more utterly depraved than the 
associates among whom a runaway pagan slave must have found 
himself in the capital. Profligate and unprincipled as we know 
even the highest and most educated society to have then been, 
what must have been its dregs and offal? Yet from this lowest 
depth Onesimus was dragged forth by the hand of Christian love. 
Perhaps some Asiatic Christian, who had seen him formerly at his 
master’s house, recognised him in the streets of Rome destitute 
and starving, and had compassion on him; and thus he might have 
been brought to hear the preaching of the illustrious prisoner. Or 


1 pp. 128, 129, 192, 193. 5 Col. i. 7; Philem. 23. 

22 Tim. iv. 11: ‘Take Mark, and 6 The same expression is used of 
bring him with thee; for his services Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), 
are profitable to me.’ but of no others except these four. 

3 Philem. 24; cf. Col. iv. 14. 7 For the proof of this see Paley’s 

4 Col. iv. 10; ef. Acts xix. 29, and Hore Pauline on Philemon (10-12). 
Acts xxvii. 2, and Philem. 24. 8 Philem, 18, 
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it is not impossible that he may have already known St. Paul at 
Ephesus, where his master Philemon had formerly been himself 
converted! by the Apostle. However this may be, it is certain that 
Onesimus was led by the providence of God to listen to that 
preaching now which he had formerly despised. He was converted 
to the faith of Christ, and therefore to the morality of Christ. He 
confessed to St. Paul his sins against his master. The Apostle 
seems to have been peculiarly attracted by the character of Onesimus; 
and he perceived in him the indications of gifts which fitted him 
for a more important post than any which he could hold as the 
slave of Philemon. He wished? to keep him at Rome, and employ 
him in the service of the Gospel. Yet he would not transgress the 
law, nor violate the rights of Philemon, by acting in this matter 
without his consent. He therefore decided that Onesimus must 
immediately return to his master; and, to make this duty less 
painful, he undertook himself to discharge the sum of which Phi- 
lemon had been defrauded. An opportunity now offered itself for 
Onesimus to return in good company; for St. Paul was sending 
Tychicus to Asia Minor, charged, amongst other commissions, with 
an epistle to Colossee, the home of Philemon. Under his care, 
therefore, he placed the penitent slave, who was now willing to 
surrender himself to his offended master. Nevertheless, he did 
not give up the hope of placing his new convert in a position 
wherein he might minister no longer to a private individual, but to 
the Church at large. He intimated his wishes on the subject to 
Philemon himself, with characteristic delicacy, in a letter which he 
charged Onesimus to deliver on his arrival at Colossx. This letter 
is not only a beautiful illustration of the character of St. Paul, but 
also a practical commentary upon the precepts concerning the 
mutual relations of slaves * and masters given in his cotemporary 
Epistles. We see here one of the earliest examples of the mode in 
which Christianity operated upon these relations; not by any 
violent disruption of the organisation of society, such as could only 
have produced another Servile War, but by gradually leavening 
and interpenetrating society with the spirit of a religion which 
recognised the equality of all men in the sight of God. The letter 
was as follows :— 


1 Philem. 10 appears to state this. 


(See p. 371.) 

2 Philem. 13, 

3 See Col. iii. 22 and Eph. vi. 5. St. 
Paul’s attention seems to have been 
especially drawn to this subject at the 
present time; and he might well feel 
the need there was for a fundamental 
change in this part of the social system 
of antiquity, such as the spirit of Christ 
alone could give. In the very year of 
his arrival at Rome, a most frightful 
example was given of the atrocity of 


the laws which regulated the relations 
of slave to master, The prefect of the 
city (Pedanius Secundus) was killed 
by one of his slaves; and in accord- 
ance with the ancient law, the whole 
body of slaves belonging to Pedanius 
at Rome, amounting to a vast multi- 
tude, and including many women and 
children, were executed together, al- 
though confessedly innocent of all 
participation in the crime. Tac. Ann, ‘ 
xiv. 42-46, 
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brother, To PHILEMON ovR 
2 FELLOW LABOURER; AND TO 
SISTER,? AND TO ARCHIPPUS4 


Epistle to Philemon, 
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PHILEMON."- 


.1 Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and Timotheus the Salutation. 


BELOVED FRIEND AND 
APPIA? OUR BELOVED 
OUR FELLOW SOLDIER, 


AND TO THE CHURCH AT THY HOUSE. 
2 Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father and 


our Lord Jesus Christ. 


4 Ithank my God, making mention of thee always Thanksgiv- 


5in my prayers, because I hear 


towards the Lord Jesus, and towards all the saints ; 


of thy love and faith pias ers 


ers for 
emon. 


6 praying® that thy faith may communicate itself to 
others, and may become workful, in causing true 
knowledge of all the good which is in us, for Christ’s 


7 service. 


For I have great joy and consolation in thy 


love, because the hearts of the saints have been com- 


forted by thee, brother. 


g Wherefore, although in the authority of Christ I Reanest for 


e favour- 


9 might boldly enjoin upon thee that which is befit- sble recep- 
ting, yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee as Pau] Onesimus. 


10 the aged, and now also prisoner of Jesus Christ. I 


beseech thee for my son, whom I have begotten in 


11 my chains, Onesimus; who formerly was to thee un- 


profitable,® but now is profitable both to thee and 


Whom I have sent back 


1 With respect to the date of this 
Epistle, the fact that it was conveyed 
by Onesimus (compare Col. iv. 9), and 
the persons mentioned as with St. Paul 
at the time (Philem. 23, 24, compared 
with Col. iv. 12-14), prove that it 
was sent to Asia Minor, together with 
the Epistle to the Colossians, the date 
of which is discussed in a note on the 
begining of that Epistle. 

2 We are told by Chrysostom that 
she was the wife of Philemon, which 
seems probable from the juxtaposition 
of their names. 

3 ‘Sister’ is added in many of the 
best MSS. 

4 Archippus was apparently a pres- 
byter of the church at Colosse, or per- 
haps an evangelist resident there on a 
special mission (compare Col. iv. 17) : 
from the present passage he seems to 
have lived in the house of Philemon. 

5 ‘That’ is to be joined with verse 
4, as stating the object of the prayer 
there mentioned, while verse 5 gives 


to thee;’ but do thou 


the subject of the thanksgiving. This 
is Chrysostom’s view, against which 
Meyer’s objections appear inconclusive. 
The literal English of verse 6 is as 
follows: that the communication of thy 
faith may become workful, in true 
knowledge of all good which is in us, 
for Christ. The latter words are very 
obscure, but the rendering adopted in 
the text appears to make the best 
sense. The best MSS. are divided 
between Christ and Christ Jesus ; but 
agree in reading ‘in ws,’ not ‘in you.’ 

6 Most modern commentators sup- 
pose a play on the name Onesimus, 
which means useful; but there seems 
searcely sufficient ground for this, and 
it was never remarked by the ancient 
Greek commentators, whose judgment 
on such a point would be entitled to 
most deference. 

7 Many of the best MSS. add ‘ to 
thee.’ The omission of the imperative 
makes no difference in the sense; but 
it is characteristic of St, Paul’s abrupt 
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receive him as my own! flesh and blood. For 113 
would gladly? retain him with myself, that he might 
render service to me in thy stead, while lama pri- —__ 
soner for declaring the Glad-tidings ; but I am un- 14 
willing to do anything without thy decision, that thy 
kindness may not be constrained, but voluntary. 
For perhaps to this very end he was parted from 15 
thee for a time, that thou mightest possess him for 
ever ; no longer as a bondsman, but above a bonds- 16 
man, a brother beloved; very dear to me, but how 
much more to thee, being thine both in the flesh and 
in the Lord. If, then, thou count me in fellowship 17 
with thee, receive him as myself. But whatsoever 13 
he has wronged thee of, or owes thee, reckon it to 19 
my account (I, Paul, write® this with my own hand); 
I will repay it ; for I would not say to thee that thou 20 
owest me even thine own self besides. Yea, brother, 
let me have joy of thee in the Lord; comfort my 
heart in Christ.4 

I write to thee with full confidence in thy obedi- 21 
ence, knowing that thou wilt do even more than I 
say. But, moreover, prepare to receive me as thy 22 
guest ; for I trust that through your® prayers I shall 
be given to you. 

There salute thee Epaphras my fellow-prisoner® 23 
in Christ Jesus, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, and 24 
Luke, my fellow-labourers. 


The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 25 
spirits.” 
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Announce- 
ment of a 
visit from 
Paul to Asia 
Minor on his 
acquittal. 


Salutations 
from Rome. 


Concluding 
benediction. 


While Onesimus, on the arrival of the two companions at Co- 
losse,* hurried to the house of his master with the letter which we 


and rapid dictation. [If, with the 
best MSS., we omit the imperative, 
we find it in v. 17: and the inter- 
mediate matter is practically paren- 
thetic. H. 

1 Children were called the omAdyyva 
of their parents, 

2 The imperfect here, and aorist in 
the preceding and following verse, are 
used, according to classical idiom, 
from the position of the reader of the 
letter. 

3 See the preceeding note. 

* ‘Christ’ is the reading of the best 
MSS. 

° Observe the change from singular 
to plural here, and in verse 25. 

& ¢Fellow-soldier,’ as we have be- 


fore remarked, perhaps means only 
that Epaphras had voluntarily shared 
Paul’s imprisonment at Rome by tak- 
ing up his residence wita him, in the 
lodging where he was guarded by the 
‘soldier that kept him? 

7 The Amen as usual is interpolated. 

8 Though we have come to the con- 
clusion that St. Paul had not himself 
(at this time) visited Colosse, yet it is 
hardly possible to read these Epistles 
without feeling an interest in the 
scenery and topography of its vicinity. 
The upper part of the valley of the 
Meander, where this city, with its 
neighbour-cities Hierapolis and Lao- 
dicea (Col. ii, 1, iv. 13; Rev. iii. 14), 
was situated, has been described by 


Xxv. | 


St. Paul writes to the Colossians. 
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have just read, Tychicus proceeded to discharge his commission 
likewise, by delivering to the Presbyters the Epistle with which he 
was charged, that it might be read to the whole Colossian Church 
at their next meeting. The letter to the Colossians itself gives us 
distinct information as to the cause which induced St.Paul to 
write it. Epaphras, the probable founder of that Church (Col. i.7) 
was now at Rome, and he had communicated to the Apostle the 
unwelcome tidings, that the faith of the Colossians was in danger 


of being perverted by false teaching. 


It has been questioned 


whether several different systems of error had been introduced 
among them, or whether the several errors combated in the Epistle 
were parts of one system, and taught by the same teachers. On 
the one side we find that in the Epistle, St Paul warns the Colos- 
sians separately against the following different errors :—First, A 
combination of angel-worship and asceticism; Secondly, A self-styled 
philosophy or gnosis which depreciated Christ; Thirdly, A rigid 


observance of Jewish festivals and Sabbaths. 


On the other side, 


First, the Epistle seems distinctly (though with an indirectness 
caused by obvious motives) to point to a single source, and even 
a single individual, as the origin of the errors introduced; and, 
Secondly, we know that at any rate the two first of these errors, 
and apparently the third also, were combined by some of the early 
Gnostics. The most probable view, therefore, seems to be, that some 
Alexandrian Jew had appeared at Colosse, professing a belief in 
Christianity, and imbued with the Greek ‘philosophy’ of the school 
of Philo, but combining with it the Rabbinical theosophy and 


angelology, 


which afterwards was embodied in the Cabbala, and an 


extravagant asceticism, which also afterwards distinguished several 


sects of the Gnostics.! 


In short, one of the first heresiarchs of the 


incipient Gnosticism had begun to pervert the Colossians from the 


simplicity of their faith. 


We have seen in a former chapter * how 


great was the danger to be apprehended from this source, at the 
. stage which the Church had now reached ; especially in a church 
which consisted, as that at Colosse did, principally of Gentiles 


(Col. i. 25-27, Col. ii. 11) ; 


national character was so prone to a mystic fanaticism. 
therefore, that St. Paul, acting under the inspiration 


not wonder, 


and that, too, in Phrygia,® where the 


We need 


of the Holy Spirit, should have thought it needful to use every 
effort to counteract the growing evil. This he does, both by 


many travellers; and the illustrated 
works on Asia Minor contain several 
views, especially of the vast and sin- 
gular petrifact..us of Hierapolis (Pam- 
bouk-Kalessi). Colossze was older than 
either Laodicea or Hierapolis, and it 
fell into comparative insignificance as 
they rose into importance. In the 
Middle Ages it became a place of some 
consequence, and was the birthplace of 
the Byzantine writer Nicetas Choniates, 
who tells us that Chone and Coloss 
were the same place. A village called 
Chonas still remains, the proximity of 
which to the ancient Colosse is proved 


by the correspondence of the observed 
phenomena with what Herodotus says 
of the river Lycus. The neighbour- 
hood was explored by Mr. Arundel 
(Seven Churches, p. 158. Asta Minor, 
tr. 160), but Mr. Hamilton was the 
first to determine the actual site of 
the ancient city. (Researches, 1. 508.) 

1 See pp. 30 and 355, 356. 

2 Chap. XIII. 

3 See pp. 181-184; and also the ac- 
count of the early Phrygian Gnostics 
in the lately discovered ‘ Refutution oj 
Heresies,’ book v. 
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contradicting the doctrinal errors of the new system, and by incul- 
cating, as Saentiol to Christianity, that pure morality which these 
early heretics despised. Such appears to have been the main pur- 
pose of the following Epistle. . 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS.' 


salutation. Pan, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, +, 1 
and Timotheus the brother, TO THE HOLY AND2 
FAITHFUL BRETHREN IN CHRIST WHO ARE aT Co- 
LOSS@,? 

Grace be to you, and peace from God our Father.? 

I* give continual thanks to God? the Father of3 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in my prayers for you (since 4 
T heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and your love 
to all the saints), because® of the hope laid up fors 
you in the heavens, whereof you heard the promise? 
in the truthful Word of the Glad-tidings ; which is 6 
come to you, as it is through all the world; and 
everywhere it bears fruit and® grows, as it does also 
among you, since the day when first you heard it, 
and learned to know truly the grace of God. And? 
thus you were taught by Epaphras my beloved fellow- 
bondsman,? who is a faithful servant of Christ on 
your behalf. And it is he who has declared to mes 
your love for me! in the Spirit. 


other cases concludes this formula of 
benediction, are omitted here in the 
best MSS. Chrysostom remarks on the 
omission. 

+ See note on 1 Thess. i. 2. 

5 « And’ is omitted by the best MSS. 

6 It seems more natural to take the 
preposition thus, as in v. 9, than to 
connect it with the preceding verse. 

7 * Before. The information regard- 
ing the hope had been received by them 
here before its fulfilment. Olshausen. 

8 The MSS. add this to the T. R. 

9 Epaphras is the same name with 
Epaphroditus ; but this can scarcely be 
the same person with that Epaphro- 
ditus who brought the contribution 
from Philippi to Rome about this time. 
This was a native of Colosse (see iv. 


Thanksgiving 
for their con - 
version. 


1 The following are the grounds for 
the date assigned to this Epistle. 

(1.) It was written in prison at the 
same time as that to Philemon, and 
sent by the same messenger (iv. 7-9). 

(2.) It was not written in Casarea— 

A) Because while writing St. 
Paul was labourin, for the 
Gospel (iv. 8, 4), which he did 
at Cesarea (Acts xxviii. 
31). 

(B) a he could not have 
expected at Caesarea to be soon 
coming to Phrygia (Acts xxiii. 
11; xix, 21;,Rom. 1, 183, Acts 
xx. 25), whereas while writing 
this he expected soon to visit 
Phrygia (Philem, 22). 

(3.) The indications above men- 


tioned all correspond with Rome. 
Moreover Timotheus was with him, 
as we know he was at Rome, from 
Philsie a 

2 Many of the best MSS. have 
Colasse; and this form is found in 
some of the later Greek writers. 

3-The words ‘And our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ with which St. Paul in all 


12), the other was settled at Philippi, 
and held office in the Philippian 
Church. 

10 This interpretation (which is Chry- 
sostom’s) seems the most natural. Their 
love for St. Paul was in the Spirit be- 
cause they had never seen him ix ths 


Slesh. 


Ao 


i 


13 


15 


Epistle to the Colossians. 
Wherefore I also, since the day when first I heard Aang 
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eir per- 


it, Cease not to pray for you, and to ask of God that fetion. 
10 you may fully attain to the knowledge of His will ; 
that! in all wisdom and spiritual understanding you 
may walk worthy of the Lord, to please Him in all 
things ; that you may bear fruit in all good works 


| 11and grow continually in the knowledge of God ; that 


you may be strengthened to the uttermost in the 
strength of His glorious power, to bear all sufferings 
12 with stedfastness and with joy, giving thanks? to the 
Father who has fitted us to share the portion of the 


saints in the light. 


For He has delivered us from the dominion of Atonement 


darkness, and transplanted us into the kingdom of 
14 His beloved Son, in whom we have our redemption, 
Who is a visible image 


the forgiveness of our sins. 


and sove- 
reignty of 
Christ. 


16 of the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation ; for 
in° Him were all things created, both in the heavens 
and on the earth, both visible and invisible, whether 
they be Thrones, or Dominations, or Principalities, 
or Powers ;° by him and for Him? were all created. 
17 And He is before all things, and in Him all things 
ig subsist. And He is the head of the body, the 
Church ; whereof He is the beginning, as firstborn 


1 The punctuation here adopted con- 
nects ‘in all wisdom,’ &c. with the 
following verb. 

2 The ‘giving thanks’ here seems 
parallel to the preceding participles, 
and consequently the ‘us’ is used, not 
with reference to the writer, but gene- 
rally, as including both writer and 
readers ; and the particular case of the 
readers (as formerly Heathens) referred 
to in vy. 21 (‘and you’). 

3 ¢Through His blood’ has been in- 
troduced here by mistake from Eph. 
i. 7, and is not found in the best MSS. 

4 It is important to observe here, that 
St. Paul says not merely that our Lord 
was, when on earth, the visible image 
of God, but that He 7s so still. In Him 
only God manifests Himself to man, and 
He is still visible to the eye of faith. 

5 ¢Jn’ here must not be confounded 
with ‘through’ or ‘by.’ The existence 
of Christ, the Adyos, is the condition of 
al\ Creation ; rv Him the Godhead is 
manifested. 

* St. Paul here appears to allude to 
th - doctrines of the Colossian heretics, 
who taught a system of angel-worship, 


based upon a systematic classification of 
the angelic hierarchy (probably similar 
to that found in the Cabbala), and who 
seem to have represented our Lord as 
only one (and perhaps not the highest) 
of this hierarchy. Other allusions toa 
hierarchy of angels (which was taught 
in the Rabbinical theology) may be 
found Rom. viii. 38; Eph, i. 21, iii. 
10; 1 Pet. iii. 22, joined with the 
assertion of their subjection to Christ. 

7 Compare Rom. xi. 36, where ex- 
actly the same thing is said concerning 
God; from which the inference is 
plain. It appears evident that St. 
Paul insists here thus strongly on the 
creation by Jesus Christ, in opposi- 
tion to some erroneous system which 
ascribed the creation to some other 
source ; and this was the case with 
the early Gnosticism, which ascribed 
the creation of the world to a Demi- 
urge, who was distinct from the man 
Jesus. 

8 j.e. the life of the universe is con- 
ditioned by His existence. See the 
last note but two. 
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from the dead ; that in all things His place might be 


For He willed! that in Himself all the Fulness of _ 
the universe? should dwell; and by Himself he willedi. | 


to reconcile all things to Himself, having made peace 20 


by the blood of His cross; by Himself (I say) to re- 
concile all things, whether on the earth, or in the 
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the first. 
heavens. 
The Colos- 
sians had bee 


And you, likewise, who once were estranged from 21 


maton Him, and with your mind at war with Him, when 


Heathenism 


andreconeled YOu lived in wickedness, yet now He has reconciled 22 
in the body of his flesh* through death, that He 


to God by 
Christ. 


might bring you to His presence in holiness, with- 


out blemish and without reproach ; if, indeed, you be 23 


stedfast in your faith, with your foundation firmly 
grounded and immovably fixed, and not suffermg 
yourselves to be shifted away from the hope of the 
Glad-tidings which you heard, which has been pub- 
lished throughout all the earth,® whereof I, Paul, was 
made a ministering servant. 


St. Paul's 
commission 
to reveal the 
Christian 
mystery of 


1 ¢He willed.’ Most commentators 
suppose an ellipsis of ‘God,’ but the 
instances adduced by De Wette and 
others to justify this seem insufficient ; 
and there seems no reason to seek a 
new subject for the verb, when there 
is one already expressed in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

2 The word Pleroma is here used by 
St. Paul in a technical sense, with a 
manifest allusion to the errors against 
which he is writing. The early 
Gnostics used the same word to re- 
present the assemblage of emanations 
(conceived as angelic powers) proceed- 
ing from the Deity. St. Paul there- 
fore appears to say, that the true 
Fulness of the universe (or, as he calls 
it, chap. ii. 9, Fudness of the Godhead), 
is to be found, not in any angelic hier- 
archy oe the remarks introductory 
to this Epistle, page 691), but in Christ 
alone. 

3 This statement of the infinite ex- 
tent of the results of Christ’s redemp- 
tion (which may well fill us with re- 
verential awe), has been a sore stumb- 
ling-block to many commentators, who 
have devised various (and some very in- 
genious) modes of explaining it away. 


And even now I rejoice in the afflictions which I 24 
bear for your® sake, and I fill up what yet is lacking 
of the sufferings’ of Christ in my flesh, on behalf of 


Into these this is not the place to 
enter. It is sufficient to observe that 
St. Paul is still led to set forth the true 
greatness of Christ in opposition to the 
angelolatry of the Colossian heretics ; 
intimating that, far from Christ being 
one only of the angelic hierarchy, the 
heavenly hosts themselves stood in 
need of His atonement. Compare Heb. 
ix. 23. 

* Here again is perhaps a reference 
to the Gnostic element in the Colossian 
theosophy. It was Christ Himself who 
suffered death, in the body of His flesh ; 
He was perfect man ; and not (as the 
Docete taught) an angelic emanation, 
who withdrew from the man Jesus be- 
fore He suffered. 

_° Literally throughout all ihe crea- 
tion under the sky, which is exactly 
equivalent to throughout all the earth. 
St. Paul of course speaks here hyper- 
bolically, meaning, the teaching which 
you heard from Epaphras is the same 
which has been published universally 
by the Apostles. 

6 St. Paul’s sufferings were caused 
by his zeal on behalf of the Gentil: 
converts. 


7 Compare 2 Cor. i. 5. ‘The suf 
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25 His body, which is the Church ; whereof I was made 
a servant, to minister in the stewardship which God 


28 


29 


i. 1 


oe 
5 


26 gave me for you [Gentiles], that Imight fulfil it by 


declaring the Word of God, the mystery which has 
been hid for ages and generations,! but has now been 


27 shown openly to His saints ; to whom God willed to 


manifest how rich, among the Gentiles, is the glory 
of this mystery, which? is CHRIST IN YOU THE HOPE OF 


GLORY. 


Him, therefore, I proclaim, warning every man, 
and teaching every man, in all wisdom; that I may 


bring 
Christ.’ 


every man into His presence full grown in 
And to this end I labour in earnest con- 


flict, according to His working which works in me 


with mighty power. 


For I would have you know how great? a conflict He prays 


I sustain for you, and for those at Laodicea, and for 
2all5 who have not seen my face in the flesh; that 


that they may 
grow in true 
wisdom; 


their hearts may be comforted, and that they may be 
knit together in love, and may gain in all its richness 
8 the full assurance of understanding ;® truly to know 
the mystery of God,’ wherein are all the treasures of 
wisdom and of knowledge® hidden. 


I say this, lest any man should mislead you with 
For though I am absent from you 


enticing words. 


and warns 

them agaiust 

those who 
ould mis~ 


in the flesh, yet I am present with you in the spirit, teed them 


ferings of Christ have come upon me 
above measure ;’ and also Acts ix. 4, 
‘Why persecutest thou me.’ St. Paul 
doubtless recollected those words when 
he called his sufferings ‘ the sufferings 
of Christ in his flesh.’ 

1 Literally, from (i.e. since) the ages 
and the generations, meaning from the 
remotest times, with special reference 
to the times of the Mosaic Dispensa- 
tion. Compare Rom. xvi. 25; and 
Titus i. 2. 

2 The best MSS are here divided, 
so as to leave it doubtful whether the 
relative belongs to mystery or riches ; 
in either case the sense is the same, 
the riches are the rich abundance con- 
tained in the mystery. 

3 Jesus is omitted here in the best 
MSS. Perfect denotes grown to the 
ripeness of maturity. 

4 Alluding to what 
ceded. 

5 Viz. all Christians. 
natural sense of this 
Colossians are classed 


has just pre- 


By the plain 
passage, the 
among those 


personally unknown to St.Paul. For 
the ‘they’ of verse 2 comprehends 
and binds together the Colossians, and 
the Laodiceans, with the ‘all who,’ &e. 
This view is confirmed by i. 4 (where 
Paul had heard of, not witnessed, their 
faith) ; by i. 7 (where Epuphras is de- 
scribed as their founder) ; and by i. 8 
(where their love for Paul has been 
declared to him by Epaphras, not per- 
sonally known by himself. 

6 Compare ‘spiritual understanding’ 

Te0))e 
: 7 ine reading of the MSS. here is 
very doubtful. The reading we have 
adopted is that of Tischendorf’s 2nd 
edition. 

8 St. Paul here alludes, as we see 
from the next verse, to those who (like 
the Colossian false teachers) professed 
to be in possession of a higher Gnosis. 
In opposition to them he asserts that 
the depths of Gnosis are to be found 
only in the ‘Mystery of God,’ viz. the 
Gospel, or (as he defines it above) 
‘Christ in you.’ 
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rejoicing when I behold your good order, and the — 
firmness of your faith in Christ. As, therefore, you 1. 
first received Christ Jesus the Lord, 80 walk inos 
Him ; having in Him your root, and in Him the 7 
foundation whereon you are continually’ built up ; 
persevering stedfastly in your faith, as you were 
taught; and abounding? in thanksgiving. 

by a system Beware? lest there be any man who leads yous 

Philosophy, captive by his philosophy, which is a vain deceit, 

preciaies following the tradition of men,* the outward lessons® 


of childhood, not the teaching of Christ. For ing 
Him dwells all the Fulness’ of the Godhead in 

bodily form, and in Him® you have your fulness ; 10 
for He is the head of all the Principalities and 11 


Powers. 


In Hin, also, you were circumcised with a 


circumcision not made by hands, even the offcasting 
of the? whole body of the flesh, the circumcision 
of Christ; for with Him you were buried in your 12 
baptism, wherein also you were made partakers of 
His resurrection, through the faith wrought in you 


1 Observe the present tense, and com- 
pare 1 Cor. iii. 10. 

2¢Therein’ is omitted here, as in 
Tischendorf’s text. 

8 The following paraphrase of this 
part of the Epistle is given by Nean- 
der:—‘How can you still fear evil 
spirits, when the Father Himself has 
delivered you from the kingdom of 
darkness, and transplanted you into 
the kingdom of His dear Son, who has 
victoriously ascended to heaven to 
share the divine might of His Father, 
with whom He now works in man; 
when, moreover, He by His sufferings 
has united you with the Father, and 
freed you from the dominion of all the 

owers of darkness, whom He exhibits 
tna it were) as captives in His trium- 
phal pomp, and shows their impotence 
to harm His kingdom established among 
men? How can you stilllet the doubts 
and fears of your conscience bring you 
into slavery to superstition, when Christ 
has nailed to His cross, and blotted out 
the record of guilt which testified against 
you in your conscience, and has assured 
to you the forgiveness of all your sins ? 
Again, how can you fear to be polluted 
by outward things, how can you suffer 
yourselves to be in captivity to out- 
ward ordinances, when you have died 
with Christ to all earthly things, and 
are risen with Christ, and live (ac- 


cording to your true, inward life) with 
Christ in heaven? Your faith must 
be fixed on things above, where Christ 
is, at the right hand of God. Your 
life is hid with Christ in God, and be- 
longs no more to earth.’ 

* Literally, who drags you away as 
his spoil. The peculiar form of ex- 
pression employed (similar to ‘there 
are some that trouble you, Gal. i. 7) 
shows that St. Paul alludes to some 
particular individual at Colosse. who 
professed to teach a ‘ Philosophy.’ 

° «The tradition of men’ is applied 
to the Rabbinical theology (Mark vii. 
8). 
% ‘Elements of the world’ (ef. Gal. 
iv. 3), referring to the Jewish ordi- 
nances, as ‘a shadow of things to come’ 
(v. 17). 

7 See note on i. 19. 

8 i.e. by union with Him alone, you 
can partake of the Pleroma of the God- 
head, and not (as the Gnostics taught) 
by initiation into an esoteric system of 
theosophy, whereby men might attain 
to closer connection with some of the 
‘Principalities and Powers’ of the an- 
gelic hierarchy. 

® The casting off, not (as in outward 
circumcision) of a part, but of the 
whole body of the flesh, the whole 
carnal nature. Of the sins in the I. R, 
is an interpolation, 


. 
F 
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15 


16 


18 of things to come, but the body is Christ’s. 
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.. by God, who raised Him from the dead; and you. 
il. 13 also, when you were dead in the transgressions and 
uncircumcision of your flesh, God raised to share His 
i4life. For He forgave us! all our transgressions, and 
blotted out the Writing against us which opposed us 
with its decrees,? having taken it out of our way, 


and nailed it to the cross. 


And He disarmed the 


Principalities and the Powers? [which fought against 
Him], and put them to open shame, leading them 
captive in the triumph of Christ.4 

Therefore, suffer not any man to condemn you for admits 
what you eat or drink,® nor in respect of feast-days, servances 
17 or new moons,® or sabbaths ; for these are a shadow worship and 


Let no 


man succeed in his wish’? to defraud you of your 
prize, persuading you to self humiliation,® and wor- 
ship of the angels,® intruding! rashly into things 
which he has not seen, puffed up by his fleshly mind, 
19and not holding fast the Head, from whom!! the 
whole body, by the joints which bind it, draws full 
supplies!” for all its needs, and is knit together, and 


increases in godly growth. 


1 ¢Us’ is the reading of the best 
MSS. 

2 The parallel passage (Eph. ii. 15) 
is more explicit, ‘the law of enacted 
ordinances.” 

3 Cf. Eph. vi. 12; and see Neander’s 
paraphrase quoted above. 

4 ‘In Him,’ i.e. ‘ Christ,’ the subject 
being ‘God.’ For the metaphor, com- 
pare 2 Cor, ii. 14. 

5 Compare Rom. xiv. 1-17. 

6 The same three Mosaic observances 
are joined together, 1 Chron. xxiii. 31. 
Compare also Gal. iv. 10. 

7 Let no man, though he wishes it; 
this seems the most natural explana- 
tion of this difficult expression ; it is 
that adopted by Theodoret and Theo- 
phylact. We observe again the refer- 
ence to some individual false teacher. 

8 From the combination of this with 
‘chastening of the body,’ in vy. 23, it 
seems to mean an exaggerated self- 
humiliation, like that which has often 
been joined with ascetic practices, and 
has shown itself by the devotee wear- 
ing rags, exposing himself to insult, 
living by beggary, &c. 

9 Mr. Hartley mentions a fact in 
the later Christian history of Colossz 
which is at least curious when consi- 


dered in connection with St. Paul’s 
warning concerning angels, and the 
statement of Herodotus regarding the 
river Lycus. ‘The modern Greeks have 
a legend to this effect:—‘ An over- 
whelming inundation threatened to 
destroy the Christian population of 
that city. They were fleeing before it 
in the utmost consternation, and im- 
ploring superior succour for their de- 
liverance. At this critical moment, 
the Archangel Michael descended from 
heaven, opened the chasm in the earth to 
which they still point, and at this open- 
ing the waters of the inundation were 
swallowed up and the multitude was 
saved.’ (Res. in Greece, p. 52.) A 
church in honour of the archangel was 
built at the entrance of the chasm. A 
council held at the neighbouring town 
of Laodicea, in the 4th century, con- 
demned this Angel worship ; and 
Theodoret speaks of it as existing in 
the same region. 

10 Wejoin vainly (rashly) with what 
precedes. 

1 From whom, not from which, as in 


J Mia 
12 Literally, furnished with all things 
necessary to its support. 
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self-chosen worship, and in humiliation, and chas- 
tening of the body, are of no value to check‘ the 


be made manifest, then shall ye also be made mani- 
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though you still lived in outward thing 
on the precepts and doctrines of men ? 
indulgence of fleshly passions. 

Exhortation 

to heaven- 

ward affec- 

tions. 
fest® with Him in glory, 

Against 


Heathen im- 
purity and 
other vices, 


! The reference is to verse 12. The 
literal translation is, if you died with 
Christ, putting away, &c. 

2 Hold is distinguished from touch, 
the former conveying (according to its 
original sense) the notion of close con- 
tact and retention, the latter of only 
momentary contact: compare 1 Cor. 
vii. 1, and also John xx. 17, where the 
words should probably be translated 
‘hold me not,’ or ‘cling not to me.’ 

3 This appears to be the best view 
of this very difficult passage, on a com- 
parison with 1 Cor. vi..13, and with 
St. Paul’s general use of this verb. 

4 Literally this is, in reference to 
the indulgence of the flesh. The difti- 
culty of this verse is well known. The 
interpretation which leaves the verse 
a mere statement of the favourable side 
of this Colossian asceticism, unbalanced 
by any contrary conclusion, and with 
nothing to answer to ‘ haying a show,’ 
&c. appears very untenable. We 
consider ‘in no honour’ here to be 
used as ‘of no value. See Acts xx. 
24, Rev. xvii. 4, Since the first edi- 
tion of this work was published, we 
have ascertained that the view above 
taken of this verse was proposed by 
Archbishop Sumner (Practical Expos. 
in loco), who interprets it: ‘ These 


Give, therefore, unto death your earthly members ; 4 
fornication, uncleanness,? shameful appetites, un- 
natural desires, and the lust of concupiscence,!° 


things are of little honour. or value 
against the fulness of the flesh, the 
motions of sin in the members ;’ and 
quotes the LXX. in illustration. 

> The reference is to ii. 12. 

§ Stronger than ‘ is seated.’ 

7 Literally, you have died; for the 
aorist must here be used for a perfect, 
since it is coupled with a perfect fol- 
lowing. 

8 So also in Rom. viii. 19 the coming 
of Christ in glory is identified with the 
manifestation of the sons of God. St. 
Paul declares, that the real nature and 
glory of Christ’s people (which is now 
hidden) will be manifested to all man- 
kind when Christ shall come again, 
and force the world to recognise Him, 
by an open display of His majesty. 
The Authorised Version (though so 
beautiful in this passage that it is im- 
possible to deviate from it without 
regret), yet does not adequately repre- 
sent the original. 

8 Viz. of word as well as deed. 

10 Lust of concupiscence, whence the 
beforenamed special sins spring, as 
branches from the root. For the 
meaning of the original word see note 
on 1 Cor. v. 11. Lust is called idola- 
try, either because impurity was so 
closely connected with the Heathen 


For these 23 
precepts, though they have a show of wisdom, ina 


; 
If, then,! when you died with Christ, you put away il. 20 
the childish lessons of outward things, why, as 
s, do you 
submit yourselves to decrees (‘ hold? not, taste not, 21 
touch not ’—forbidding the use of things which 
are all made to be consumed in the using) founded 22 


y 


~ 


If, then,®> you were made partakers of Christ’s ii. 1 
resurrection, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ abides,® seated on the right hand of 
God. Set your heart on things above, not on things 2 
earthly ; for ye are dead,’ and your life is hid with s 
Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall 4 


et 


ee 


Tl. 


? 
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6 which is idolatry. For these things bring the wrath 
7 of God upon the children of disobedience ; among 
whom you also walked in former times, when you 
lived therein ; but now, with us,! you likewise must 
8 renounce them all. Anger, passion and malice must E=hertation 


to put on the 


be cast away, evil-speaking and reviling put out of “hrstian 


character in 


9your mouth. Lie not one to another, but? put off #lits various 
the old man with his deeds, and put on the new? 


perfections, 


10man, who grows continually to a more perfect know- 
11 ledge and likeness of his Oreator.4 


Wherein there is 


not ‘Greek and Jew,’ ‘ circumcision and uncircumci- 
sion,’ ‘barbarian,’ ‘Scythian,’ ‘bondsman,’ ‘freeman ;’ 


12 but Christ is all, and in all. Therefore, as God’s chosen 


people, holy and beloved, put on tenderness of heart, 
“kindness, self-humiliation,® gentleness, long-suffering, 


13 forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 


if any thinks himself aggrieved by his neighbour; 


14 even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
all the rest put on the robe® 
15 together and completes the whole.” 


And over 
of love, which binds 
Let the peace of 


Christ® rule in your hearts, to which also you were 
called in one body ; and be thankful one® to another. 


16 Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly. Teach 


and admonish one another in all wisdom.!® 
Let your singing be of psalms, and hymns, and Festive meet- 


ings, how to 


spiritual songs,'! sung in thanksgiving, with your  *lebrated. 


idol-worship, or because it alienates 
the heart from God. 

1 You also,—you as well as other 
Christians. ‘There should be a comma 
after v. 7, and a full stop in the middle 
of y. 8. Then the exhortation begin- 
ing anger, &c., follows abruptly, a 
repetition of renounce being understood 
from the sense. 

2 *Put off. The participle is equi- 
valent to the imperative. Compare 
‘put on,’ v. 12. 

3 Tor this use of new compare Heb. 
xii. 24. 

4 Literally, who is continually re- 
newed [ present participle] to the attain- 
ment of a true knowledge according to 
the likeness of his Creator. 

5 It is remarkable that the very 
same quality which is condemned in 
the false teachers, is here enjoined; 
showing that it was not their self- 
humiliation which was condemned, 
but their exaggerated way of showing 
it, and the false system on which it 
was engrafted. 


6 Above all in the sense of over all, 
See Eph. vi. 16. 

7 Literally, which is the bond of com- 
pleteness. 

8 The great majority of MSS. read 
Christ. 

9 This is most naturally understood 
of gratitude towards one another, es- 
pecially as the context treats of their 
love towards their brethren ; for ingra- 
titude destroys mutual love. 

10 The punctuation here adopted 
connects ‘in all wisdom’ with what 
follows, The participles are used im- 
peratively, as in Rom. xii. 9-16. 

11 The reading adopted is Tischen- 
dorf’s, a stop being put after the pre- 
ceding. St. Paul appears to intend (as 
in Eph. v. 18, 19, which throws light 
on the present passage) to contrast the 
songs which the Christians were to 
employ at their meetings, with those 
impure or bacchanalian strains which 
they formerly sang at their heathen 
revels. It should be remembered that 
singing always formed a part of the 
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heart, unto! God. And whatsover you do, in word Ti. 17 


or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, givmg 


thanks to God our Father through Him. 


Exhortation 
to the fulfil- 
ment of the 
duties of do- 
mestic life. 


it is fit in the Lord. 


with them. 


Children, obey your parents in all things; for 20 


Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as 18 


Husbands, love your wives, and deal not harshly 19 


this is acceptable in the Lord.” 


Fathers, vex not your children, lest their spirit 21 


should be broken. 


Of slaves and 
masters. 


Bondsmen, obey in all things your earthly mas- 22 
ter ; not in eye-service, as men pleasers, but in sin- 
gleness of heart, fearing the Lord.* 


soever you do, do it heartily, as for the Lord, and 


not for men; knowing that from the Lord you will 24 


receive the reward of 


the bondsmen of Christ, our Lord and Master.* 


the inheritance ; for you are 


he who wrongs another will be requited fcr the wrong 
which he has done, and [in that judgment] there is 


no respect of persons.® 
Masters, 


deal rightly and justly with youriv. 


bondsmen, knowing that you also haye a Master 


in heaven. 


He asks for 
their prayers. 


Persevere in prayer, and join thanksgiving with 2 
your watchfulness therein; and pray for me like- 3 


wise, that God would open to me a door of entrance® 


for His Word, that I may declare the mystery of 


Christ,’ which is the 


ment: pray for me that I may declare it openly, as 14 


ought to speak. 


Conduct to- 
wards unbe- 
lievers. 


very cause of my imprison- 


Conduct yourselves with wisdom towards those 5 
without the Church,* and forestal opportunity.? Let 6 


your speech be always gracious, with a seasoning 


entertainment at the banquets of the 
Greeks. Compare also James vy. 13, 
‘Is any man merry? Let him sing 
psalms.’ For the ‘ Thanksgiving’ see 
1 Cor. x. 30, where the same word is 
used, 

1 God is the reading of the best MSS. 

2 “Acceptable in the Lord’ is the 
reading of the MSS. 

3 «The Lord’ is the reading of the 
MSS. 

4 The correlative meanings of Lord 
(Master) and Servant (Slave) give a 


force to this in Greek, which cannot 
be fully expressed in English. 

5 i.e. slaves and masters are equal at 
Christ’s judgment seat. 

8 Compare 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

7 See above, i. 27. 

8 Compare 1 Thess. iv. 12 and i 
Cory. j12. 

® This is the literal translation. 
Like the English forestal, the verb 
means to buy up an article out of the 
market, in order to make the largest 
possible profit from it. 


And what- 28 


But 25 


> 
i 


" 


j 
} 
} 
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a 
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of salt,' understanding how to give to every man 


a fitting answer. 


All that concerns me will be made known to you Mission of 
by Tychicus, my beloved brother and faithful servant 
sand fellow-bondsman in the Lord, whom I have sent 


Tychicus and 
Onesimus. 


to you for this very end, that he might learn your 
9 state, and comfort your hearts; with Onesimus, the 
faithful and beloved brother, your fellow-country- 
man ; they will tell you all which has happened here. 
Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, salutes you, and Greetings 


from Chris- 


Marcus, the cousin? of Barnabas, concerning whom flansin 
11 you received instructions (if he come to you, receive *°™ 


him), and Jesus surnamed Justus. 


Of the circumci- 


+ sion® these only are my fellow-labourers for the 
kingdom of God, who have been a comfort to me. 
Hpaphras your fellow-countryman salutes you; a 
bondsman of Christ, who is ever contending on your 
behalf in his prayers, that in ripeness of under- 
standing and full assurance of belief,4 you may abide 
13 stedfast in all the will of God; for I bear him witness 
that he is filled with zeal® for you, and for those in 


12 


14 


15 
16 


17also read the letter from Laodicea. 


18 


Laodicea and Hierapolis. 


Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, salute you. 
Salute the brethren in Laodicea, and Nymphas, Messages to 


with the Church at his house. 


has been read among you, provide that it be read Sa 


Colossian and 
Laodicean 


And when this letter 


ristians. 


also in the Church of the Laodiceans, and that you 


And say to 


Archippus, ‘ Take heed to the ministration which 
thcu hast received in the Lord’s service, that thou 


fulfil it.’ 


The salutation of me, Paul, with my own hand. 
Grace be with you.’ 


Remember my chains.® 


1 i.e. free from insipidity. It would 
be well if religious speakers and 
writers had always kept this precept 
in mind. 

2 The original word has the meaning 
of cousin (not nephew) both in classical 
and Hellenistic Greek. 

3 We adopt the punctuation of Lach- 
mann and Meyer. Literally, these, who 
are of the circumcision, are alone 
fellow-workers ; i.e. alone among those 
of the circumcision; for other fellow- 
workers are mentioned below. 


Autograph 
salutation 

and bene- 

diction, 

4 We adopt Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf’s reading. For the meaning of 
the word, see Rom. iv. 21. 

5 Tf, withsome MSS., we read toil here, 
it will not materially alter the sense. 

6 We have before remarked that the 
right hand, with which he wrote these 
words, was fastened by a chain to the 
left hand of the soldier who was on 
guard over him. 

7 The Amen (as usual) was added 
by the copyists. and is absent trom the 
best MSS. 
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We have seen that the above Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
to Philemon, were conveyed by Tychicus and Onesimus, who 
travelled together from Rome to Asia Minor. But these two were 
not the only letters with which Tychicus was charged. We know 
that he carried a third letter also; but it is not equally certain to 
whom it was addressed. ‘This third letter was that which is now 
entitled the Epistle to the Ephesians ;' concerning the destination 
of which (disputed as it is) perhaps the least disputable fact is, that 
it was not addressed to the Church of Ephesus.* : 

This point is established by strong evidence, both internal and 
external. To begin with the former, we remark, First, that it would 
be inexplicable that St.Paul, when he wrote to the Ephesians, 
amongst whom he had spent so long a time, and to whom he was 
bound by ties of such close affection (Acts xx. 17, &c.), should not 
have a single message of personal greeting to send. Yet none such 
are found in this Epistle. Secondly, He could not have described 
the Ephesians as a Church whose conversion he knew only by 
report (i. 15). Thirdly, He could not speak to them, as enly 
knowing himself (the founder of their Church) to be an Apostle 
by hearsay (iii. 2), so as to need credentials to accredit him with 
them (iii. 4). Fourthly, He could not describe the Ephesians as so 
exclusively Gentiles (i. 11, iv. 17), and so recently converted (y. 8, 
i, 18, ii. 13). 

This — evidence is confirmed by the following external 
evidence also. 

(1.) St. Basil distinctly asserts, that the early writers whom he 
had consulted declared that the manuscripts of this Epistle in their 
time did not contain the name of Ephesus, but left out altogether 
the name of the Church to which the Epistle was addressed. He 
adds, that the most ancient manuscripts which he had himself seen 
gave the same testimony. This assertion of Basil’s is confirmed by 
Jerome, Epiphanius, and Tertullian.® 

(2.) The most ancient manuscript now known to exist, namely, 
that of the Vatican Library, fully bears out Basil’s words; for in 
its text it does not contain the words ‘in Ephesus’ at all; and they 
are only added in its margin by a much later hand. 

(3.) We know, from the testimony of Marcion, that this Epistle 
was entitled in his collection ‘ the Epistle to the Laodiceans.’ And 
his authority on this point is entitled to greater weight from the 
fact, that he was himself a native of the district where we should 
expect the earlier copies of the Epistle to exist.° 


=3 


1 See Eph. vi, 21, 22. 

2 [This statement has been blamed, 
as extreme; and perhaps it is too 
strong; but the omission of the words 
‘in Ephesus’ from the recently dis- 
covered Sinaitic MS. is a strong con- 
firmation of the view here expressed. 
He 

* Tertullian accuses Marcion of add- 
ing the title ‘to the Laodiceans,’ but 
not of altering the salutation ; whence 
i is clear that the MSS. used by Ter- 
tullian did not contain the words ‘in 


Ephesus.’ It is scarcely necessary here 
to notice the apocryphal Epistola ad 
Luodicenses, which only exists in La- 
tin MSS. __ It is a mere cento compiled 
from the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Philippians ; and was evidently a for- 
gery of a very late date, originating 
from the wish to represent the Epistle 
mentioned Col. iv. 16, as not lost. 

4 [See remark above, n. 2, on the 
Sinaitic MS. u.] 

® Many critics object to receive 
Marcion’s evidence, on the ground 


q 
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The above arguments have convinced the ablest modern critics 
that this Epistle was not addressed to the Ephesians. But there 
has not been by any means the same approach to unanimity on the 
question, who were its intended readers. In the most ancient 
manuscripts of it (as we have said) no Church is mentioned by 
name, except in those consulted by Marcion, according to which it 
was addressed to the Laodiceans. Now the internal evidence above 
mentioned proves that the Epistle was addressed to some particular 
church or churches, who were to receive intelligence of St. Paul 
through Tychicus, and that it was not a treatise addressed to the 
whole Christian world ; and the form of the salutation shows that 
the name of some place' must originally have been inserted in it. 
Again; the very passages in the Epistle which have been above 
referred to, as proving that it could not have been directed to the 
Hphesians, agree perfectly with the hypothesis that it was addressed 
to the Laodiceans. Lastly, we know from the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, that St. Paul did write a letter to Laodicea (Col. iv. 16) about 
the same time with that to Colossz.* On these grounds, then, it 
appears the safest course to assume (with Paley, in the Hore 
Pauline) that the testimony of Marcion (uncontradicted by any 
other positive evidence) is correct, and that Laodicea was one at 
least of the Churches to which this Epistle was addressed. And, 
consequently, as we know not the name of any other Church to 
which it was written, that of Laodicea should be inserted in the 
place which the most ancient manuscripts leave vacant. 

Still, it must be obvious, that this does not remove all the diffi- 
culties of the question. For, first it will be asked, how came the 
name of Laodicea (if originally inserted) to have slipped out of 


have sent directly if he had written to 
Laodicea at the same time. But there 
is not much weight in this objection, 
for it was agreeable to St. Paul’s man- 


that he often made arbitrary altera- 
tions in the text of the New Testa- 
ment. But this he did on doctrinal 
grounds, which could not induce him 


to alter the title of an Epistle. 

1 Compare the salutations at Rom. 
7 2, Cot. 1.1; Phil. i. 0; the, ana= 
logy of which renders it impossible to 
suppose ‘ those who are’ used empha- 
tically (‘those who are really Saints’), 
as some commentators mentioned by 
Jerome took it. It is true that this 
(the oldest known form of the text) 
might be translated ‘to God’s people 
who are also faithful in Christ Jesus ;’ 
but this would make the Epistle ad- 
dressed (like the 2nd of Peter) to the 
whole Christian world; which is in- 
consistent with its contents, as above 
remarked. 

2 De Wette argues that the letter to 
_ Laodicea, mentioned Col. iv. 16, must 
have been written some time before 
that to Colosse, and not sent by the 
same messenger, because St. Paul in 
the Colossian Epistle sends greetings to 
Laodicea (Col. iv. 15), which he would 


ner to charge one part of the church to 
salute the other; see Rom. xvi. 3, 
where he says ‘salute ye,’ not ‘I 
salute.’ Moreover it seems most pro- 
bable that Col. iv. 16-18 was a post- 
seript, added to the Epistle after the 
Epistle to Laodicea was written. It 
is difficult to imagine that the ‘letter 
from Laodicea’ (Col. iv. 16) could 
have been received much before that 
to the Colossians, from the manner in 
which it is mentioned, and the fre- 
quent intercourse which must have oc- 
curred between such neighbouring 
churches. The hypothesis of Wieseler, 
that the Laodicean Epistle was that 
to Philemon, is quite arbitrary, and 
appears irreconcilable with the fact 
that Onesimus is expressly called a 
Colossian; and was sent to Colossz on 
this very oceasion. See also Hore 
Pauline (in loco), 
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these ancient manuscripts? and again, how came it that the majority 
of more recent manuscripts inserted the name of Ephesus? These 
perplexing questions are in some measure answered by the hypo- 
thesis originated by Archbishop Ussher, that this Epistle was a 
circular letter, addressed not to one only, but to several Churches, 
in the same way as the Epistle to the Galatians was addressed to 
all the Churches in Galatia, and those to Corinth were addressed 
to the Christians ‘in the whole province of Achaia.’' On this 
view, Tychicus would have carried several copies of it, differently 
superscribed, one for Laodicea, another, perhaps, for Hierapolis, 
another for Philadelphia, and so on. Hence the early copyists, 
perplexed by this diversity in their copies, might many of them be 
led to omit the words in which the variation consisted : and thus 
the state of the earliest known text? of the Epistle would be ex- 
plained. Afterwards, however, as copies of the Epistle became 
spread over the world, all imported from Ephesus (the commercial 
capital of the district where the Epistle was originally circulated), 
it would be called (in default of any other name) the Epistle from 
Ephesus; and the manuscripts of it would be so entitled; and 
thence the next step, of inserting the name of Ephesus into the 
text, in a place where some local designation was plainly wanted, 
would be a very easy one. And this designation of the Epistle 
would the more readily prevail, from the natural feeling that St. 
Paul must have written* some Epistle to so great a Church of his 
own founding as Ephesus. 

Thus the most plausible account of the origin of this Epistle 
seems to be as follows. Tychicus was about to take his departure 
from Rome for Asia Minor. St. Paul had already written + his 
Hpistle to the Colossians at the request of Epaphras, who had 
informed him of their danger. But Tychicus was about to visit 
other places, which, though not requiring the same warning with 
Colossee, yet abounded in Christian converts. Most of these had 
been Heathens, and their hearts might be cheered and strengthened 
by words addressed directly to themselves from the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, whose face they had never seen, but whose name 
they had learned to reverence, and whose sufferings had endeared 


1 See 2 Cor. i. 1, and p. 440, above. tion of the parallel passages in the two 


2 That of the Codex Vaticanus, 
above described as agreeing with the 
most ancient MSS. seen by Basil. 

3 We cannot doubt that St. Paul did 
write many Epistles which are now lost. 
He himself mentions one such to the 
Corinthians (see pp. 377, 378); and it 
is a mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence that his Epistles to the two 
great metropolitan churches of Antioch 
and Ephesus, with which he was him- 
self so peculiarly connected, should not 
have been preserved to us. 

4 It is here assumed that the Epistle 
to the Colossians was written before 
that (so called) to the Ephesians. This 
appears probable from + close examina- 


Epistles ; the passages in Ephesians bear 
marks of being expanded ftom those in 
Colossians ; and the passages in Colos- 
sians could not be so well explained on 
the converse hypothesis, that they were 
a condensation of those in Ephesians. 
We have remarked, however, in a 
previous note, that we must assume 
the reference in Colossians to the other 
Epistle (Col. iv. 16), to have been added 
as a postscript; unless we suppose 
that St. Paul there refers to ‘the 
letter from Laodicea’ before it was 
actually written (as intending to write 
it, and send it by the same mes- 
senger), which he might very well 
have done, 
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him to their love. The scattered Churches (one of which was Lao- 
dicea)' had very much in common, and would all be benefited by 
the same instruction and exhortation. Since it was not necessary 
to meet the individual case of any one of them, as distinct from the 
rest, St. Paul wrote the same letter to them all, but sent to each a 
separate copy authenticated by the precious stamp of his own 
autograph benediction. And the contents of this circular epistle 
naturally bore a strong resemblance to those of the letter which he 
had just concluded to the Colossians, because the thoughts which 
filled his heart at the time would necessarily find utterance in 
similar language, and because the circumstances of these Churches 
were in themselves very similar to those of the Colossian Church. 
except that they were not infected with the peculiar errors which 
had crept in at Colosse.* The Epistle which he thus wrote consists 
of two parts : first, a doctrinal, and, secondly, a hortatory portion. 
The first part contains a summary, very indirectly conveyed (chiefly 
in the form of thanksgiving), of the Christian doctrines taught by 
St.Paul, and is especially remarkable for the great prominence 
given to the abolition of the Mosaic Law. The hortatory part, 
which has been so dear to Christians of every age and country, 
enjoins unity (especially between Jewish and Gentile Christians), 
the renunciation of Heathen vices, and the practice of Christian 
purity. It lays down rules (the same as those in the Epistle to 
Colossee, only in an expanded form) for the performance of the 
duties of domestic life, and urges these new converts, in the midst 
of the perils which surrounded them, to continue stedfast in watch- 
fulness and prayer. Such is the substance, and such was most 
probably the history, of the following Epistle. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 
(SO CALLED). 


1. 1 Pavt, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, satutation. 


1 Tt has been objected to the circular 
hypothesis, that the Epistle, if meant 
as a circular, would have been ad- 
dressed ‘to those who are in Asza,’ 
But to this it may be replied that on 
our hypothesis the Epistle was not 
addressed to all the churches in Pro- 
consular Asia, and that it was ad- 
dressed to some churches noé in that 
province. 

2 On this part of the subject see the 
Appendix. 

3 In the above introductory remarks 
itis assumed that this Epistle was co- 
temporary with that to the Colossians, 
which is stated in the Epistle itself (vi. 
21. Compare Col. iv. 7). Its date, 
therefore, is fixed by the arguments in 
p- 692. We may here shortly notice 
the arguments which have been ad- 


vanced by some German critics, for 
rejecting the Hpistle altogether as a 
forgery. Their objections against its 
authenticity are principally the follow- 
ing. First, The difficulties respecting 
its destination, which have been already 
noticed. Secondly, The want of ori- 
ginality in its matter, the substance of 
its contents being found also in the Co- 
lossians, or others of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles. This phenomenon has _ been 
accounted for above (p. 705), and is 
well explained by Paley (Hore Pau- 
line). Thirdly, certain portions of the 
doctrinal contents are thought to indi 
eate a later origin, e.g., the Demono- 
logy Gi. 2, and vi. 12), Fourthly, Some 
portions of the style are considered 
un-Pauline. Fifthly, Several words 


_are used ina sense different from that 


~~ 3 
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To THE SAINTS! wHo ARE [IN LacpicEA?], AND WHO 

HAVE FAITH IN CHRIST JESUS. a 7 

Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father, i. 2 | 

and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thankssivmg Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus3 
onan” Christ, who has given us? in Christ all spiritual 


knowledge of 


the Christian 


blessings in the heavens. Even as He chose us in4 


tthe" Him, before the foundation of the world, that we 


Apostles. 


should be holy and spotless in His sight. For ins 
His love*® He predestined us to be adopted among 
His children through Jesus Christ, according to the 
good pleasure of His will, that we might praise and 6 
glorify His grace, wherewith He favoured® us in His 
beloved. For in Him we have our redemption? 
through His blood, even the forgiveness of our sins, 
in the richness of His grace,”7 which he bestowed up- 
on us above measure; and he made known§ to us, ins 
the fulness of wisdom and understanding, the mys- 9 
tery of His will, according to His good pleasure, 
which He had purposed in Himself to fulfil, that it 
should be dispensed? in the fulness of time ;!° to make 10 


which they bear in St. Paul’s other 
writings. These three last classes of 
difficulties we cannot pretend fully to 
explain, nor is this the place for their 
discussion; but as a general answer to 
them we may remark : First, That if we 
had afuller knowledge of the persons to 
whom, and especially of the amanuensis 
by whom, the letter was written, they 
would probably vanish. Secondly, That 
no objector has yet suggested a satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of the 
Epistle, if it were a forgery ; no motive 
for forgery can be detected in it; it con- 
tains no attack on post-apostolic forms 
of heresy, no indication of a later deve- 
lopment of church government. The 
very want of originality alleged against 
it would not leave any motive for its 
forgery. Thirdly, It was unanimously 
received as St. Paul’s Epistle by the 
early Church, and is quoted by Polyearp 
and Ireneus; and, as appears by the 
lately discovered work of Hippolytus 
against heresies (which has appeared 
since this was first published), it is 
also quoted most distinctly by Valen- 
tinus (about 120 A.p.), who cites Eph. 
iii. 14, 16, 17, and 18, verbatim. 


1 For the translation here see note 
on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

2 See the preceding remarks, p. 703. 

3¢Us’ (here) includes both the 
writer and (apparently) the other Apos- 
tles; while ‘you likewise’ (v. 13) ad- 
dresses the readers as distinguished from 
the writer. 

* Literally, in the heavenly places. 
This expression is peculiar to the pre- 
sent Epistle, in which it occurs five 
times. 

5 We join ‘in love’ with v. 5. 

6 The verbal connection would be 
more literally given thus: His favour 
wherewith he favoured us. 

7 Comma at the end of verse 7, colon 
in the middle of v. 8, and no stop at 
the end of y. 8, taking the verb transi- 
tively, 

8 This is referred to in iii. 3. Com- 
pare ‘made known to us the mystery, 
&c., with ‘made known to me the 
mystery,’ which proves ‘us’ here to 
correspond with ‘me’ there. 

9 Dispensation. According to most 
interpreters this expression is used in 
this Epistle in the sense of adjustment, 
or preparation; but as the meaning it 


‘0 ene 4 


13 


14 His seal, the holy Spirit of promise; who is an 


15 
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_ _ all things one! in Christ as head, yea, both things in 
i. 11 heaven and things on earth in Him; in whom we 
also receive the portion of our lot,? having been pre- 


destined thereto according to 


His purpose, whose 


working makes all fulfil the counsel of His own will: 
12 that unto His praise and glory? we might live who 
have hoped in Christ before* you. 
And you, likewise, have hoped in Him, since you Thanks for 


heard the message of the truth, the Glad-tidings of 


your salvation ; and you believed 


their conver- 
sion, and 
prayer for 
their en- 
lighten- 
ment. 


in Him, and received 


earnest of our inheritance, given to® redeem that 
which He hath purchased,’ to the praise of His 


glory. 
Wherefore I, also, since I he 


ard of your faith in 


16 our Lord Jesus, and your love to all the saints, give 
thanks for you without ceasing, and make mention 
17 of you im my prayers, beseeching the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, to give you 
a spirit of wisdom and of insight, in the knowledge 
18 of Himself; the eyes of your understanding® being 
filled with light, that you may know what is the hope 


of His calling, and how rich is 


the glory of His in- 


19 heritance among the saints, and how surpassing is 
the power which He has shown toward us who be- 
lieve ; [for He has dealt with us] in the strength of office ana 


20 that might wherewith He wrought in Christ, when 


a 


He raised Him from the dead ; 


dignity of 
Christ. 


and set Him on His 


own right hand in the heavens, far above every® 
Principality and Power, and Might, and Domination, 
and every name which is named, not only in this 


bears elsewhere in St. Paul’s writings 
(viz. the office of a steward in dispensing 
his master’s goods ; see 1 Cor. ix. 17, and 
cf. Col. i. 25) gives a very intelligible 
sense to the passages in this Hpistle, it 
seems needless to depart from it. The 
meaning of the present passage is best 
illustrated by iii. 2, 3. 

1 Literally, to wnite all things under 
one head, in union with Christ: so 
Chrysostum explains it For the doc- 
trine compare 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

2 Literally, were portioned with our 

lot. 
. 3 The original may be considered as 
a Hebraism ; literally, that we should 
be for the glory-praise of Him; compare 
v. 6 


“4 This might mean, as some take it, 
to look forward with hope: but the 
3B 


other meaning appears most obvious, 
and best suits the context Compare 
‘went before to ship,’ Acts xx. 13. 

5 Compare Rom, viii. 2 ; and note 
on 1 Cor, i. 22. 

6 Not until (A. V.). 

7 Used in the same sense here as 
‘the church which He purchased’ 
(Acts xx. 28). The metaphor is, that 
the gift of the Holy Spirit was an 
earnest (that is, a part payment in 
advance) of the price required for the 
full deliverance of those who had been 
slaves of sin, but now were purchased 
for the service of God. 

8 The majority of MSS. read ‘heart,’ 
which would give the less usual sense. 
the eyes of your heart, 

9 See Col. i. 16, and note. 


[x @ 
And ‘gi. 22 
ings unver Wis feet,’ and gave Him to be 
pase head of the Church, ele is His body ; 
the? Fulness of Him who fills all things everywhere 23 
with Himself. And you, likewise, He raised from. 1 
death’ to life, when you were dead in transgressions 
and sins; wherein once you walked according to the 2 
course of this world, and obeyed the Ruler of the 
Powers of the Air,® even the Spirit who is now work- 
ing in the children of disobedience ; amongst whom 3 
we also, in times past, lived, all of us, in fleshy lusts, 
fulfilling the desires of our flesh and of our imagina- 
tion, and were by nature children of wrath, no less 
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But God, who is rich in mercy, be- 4 
cause of the great love wherewith He loved us, even 5 
when we were dead in sin, called us to share the life 
of Christ—(by grace you are saved),—and in? Christ 
Jesus, He raised us up with Him from the dead, and 6 
seated us with Him in the heavens ; that, in the ages 7 
which are coming,’ He might manifest the surpass- 
ing riches of His grace, showing kindness toward us 
in Christ Jesus. For by grace you are saved, through 8 
gift of 
God; not won by works, lest any man should boast. 9 
For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 10 
Jesus to do good works, which God has prepared? 
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world, but also in that which is to come. 
sovereign 

They had 

been awak- 

ened from 

Heathenism 

by God's 

grace, 
than others.® 
faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is the 
that we should walk therein. 

and incor- 

orated into 

od’s Israel, 


Wherefore remember that you, who once were 11 
reckoned among carnal Gentiles, who are called the 
Uncircumcision by that which calls itself the Cir- 


1 Ps, viii. 6(LXX.), quoted in the 
same Messianic sense, 1 Cor. xy. 27, 
and Heb. ii.8. Compare also Ps. ex. 1. 

2 We see here again the same allu- 
sion to the technical use of the word 
Pleroma by false teachers, as in Col. ii. 
9, 10. St. Paul there asserts that, not 
the angelic hierarchy, but Christ Him- 
self is the true fulness of the Godhead; 
and here that the Church is the fulness 
of Christ, that is, the full manifesta- 
tion of His being, because penetrated 
by His life, and living only in Him. 
It should be observed that the Church 
is here spoken of so far forth as it cor- 
responds to its ideal. 

3 The sentence (in the original) is 
left unfinished in the rapidity of dicta- 
tion; but the verb is easily supplied 
from the context. 


a Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, 1 Cor. i. 20, 
EC. 

* In the Rabbinical theology evil 
spirits were designated as the ‘ Powers 
of the Air.’ St. Paul is here again 
probably alluding to the language of 
those teachers against whom he wrote 
to the Colossians. 

§ Literally, the rest of mankind, ice. 
unbelievers, Compare 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

7 The meaning is, that Christians 
share in their Lord’s glorification, and 
dwell with Him in heaven, in so far as 
they are united with Him. 

5 Viz. the time of Christ’s perfect 
triumph over evil, always contemplated 
in the New Testament as near at hand. 

® i.e. God, by the laws of His Provi- 
dence, has prepared opportunities of 
doing good for every Christian, 
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__ eumeision (a circumcision of the flesh,! made by the 
iu. 12hands of man)—that in those times you were shut 
out from Christ, aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants? of the pro- 
mise, having no hope, and without God in the world. 
13 But now, in Christ Jesus, ye, who were once far off, 
have been brought near through the blood of Christ. 
14 For He is our peace, who has made both one,? and The Law 


has broken down the* wall which parted us; for, 
15 His® flesh, He destroyed the ground of our enmity, 


. which divided 
1N Jews from 
Gentiles 
abolished. 


16 the law of enacted ordinances ; that so, making peace 
between us, out of both He might create ® in Himself 
17 one new man; and that, by His cross, He might re- 
concile both, in one body, unto God, having slain 


18 off, and to them that were near. 


19 fellowship’ of one Spirit. 
no more strangers and sojourners, but fellow-citizens 


their enmity thereby. 


And when He came, He pub- 


lished the Glad-tidings of peace to you that were far 


For through Him 


we both have power to approach the Father in the 


Now, therefore, you are 


They are 
built into 


20 of the saints, and members of God’s household. You the Temple 
are built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 

21 corner-stone; in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, grows into a temple hallowed by the® in- 

22 dwelling of the Lord. And in Him, not others only,® 

but you also, are built up together, to make a house 
wherein God may dwell by the!® presence of His 


i. 1 


Spirit. 


Wherefore I, Paul, who, for maintaining the cause 
2o0f you Gentiles, am the prisoner of Jesus Christ !!— 
for!? T suppose that you have heard of the steward- 


1 Meaning a circumcision of the 
Slesh, not of the spirit,—made by man’s 
hands, not by God’s. 

2 Covenants of the promise. Compare 
Gal. iii. 16, and Rom. ix. 4, 

3 Both, viz. Jews and Gentiles. 

4 The allusion is evidently to that 
‘balustrade of stone’ described by Jo- 
sephus, which separated the Court of 
the Gentiles from the holier portion of 
the Temple, and which it was death 
for a Gentile to pass. See Chap. XXI. 


_ p. 579. 


5 ie. by His death, as explained by 
the parallel passage, Col. i. 22. 

6 Christians are created in Christ 
see above, v. 10), ie. their union with 

hrist is the essential condition of 


The mystery 
of universal 
salvation pro- 
claimed by 
Paul, a pri- 
soner for it. 


their Christian existence. 

7 ‘In one spirit.’ It is sometimes im- 
possible to translate such expressions 
accurately, except by a periphrasis. 

8 ‘Holy in the Lord.’ See the pre- 
ceding note. 

9 You as well as others. 

10 Compare 1 Cor. iii. 16; and see 
note 1. ‘In the spirit,’ might, how- 
ever, be taken (with Olshausen and 
others) merely as an antithesis to ‘in 
the flesh.’ 

11 The sentence is abruptly broken 
off here, but carried on again at v. 13. 
The whole passage bears evident marks 
of the rapidity of dictation. 

12 Literally, if, as I suppose, you 
have heard of the office of dispensing 


= a 
* 
. 
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ship of God’s grace, which was given me for you; _ 
and how, by revelation, was' made known to mein. 3— 
the mystery (as I have already shortly ? written 
to you; so that, when you read, you may perceive 4 
my understanding in the mystery of Christ), which, 5 
in the generations of old, was not made known to 
the sons of men, as it has now been revealed by the 
indwelling? of the Spirit, to His holy Apostles and 
Prophets ; to wit, that the Gentiles are heirs of the6 
same inheritance, and members of the same body, 
and partakers of thet same promise in Christ, by 
means of the Glad-tidings. 

And of this Glad-tidings Iwas made a ministering 7 
servant, according to the gift of the grace of God, 
which was given me in the full measure of His 
mighty working; to me, I say, who am less than thes 
least of all the saints, this grace was given, to bear 
among the Gentiles the Glad-tidings of the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and to bring light to all, that9 
they might behold what is the stewardship® of the 
mystery which, from the ages of old, has been hid in 10 
God, the maker of all things;® that now, by the 
Church,’ the manifold wisdom of God might be made 11 
known to the Principalities and Powers in the 
heavens, according to His eternal purpose, which He 12 
wrought in Jesus Christ our Lord; in whom we can 
approach without fear to God, m trustful confidence, 
through faith in Him. 

Wherefore I pray that I may not faint under my 13 
sufferings for you, which are your glory. For this 14 
cause | bend my knees before the Father,’ whose 15 
children? all are calle¢ in heaven and in earth, be- 16 


He prays for 
himself and 
them, that 
they may be 
strengthened 


(see note on 1. 10) the grace of God 
which was given me for you. 

1 In the MSS. the verb is passive. 

2 The reference is to chap, i, 9, 10. 

3 See notes on ch, ii. ver, 18 and 21 
above. 

4 «His’ is omitted by the best MSS. 

* The best MSS. have stewardship, 
not fellowship. See note oni. 10. St. 
Paul displayed the nature of his ‘ stew- 
ardship ’ by the manner in which he 
discharged its duties. Compare 1 Cor. 
ix.17, and 2 Cor. iv. and v. 

6 «By Jesus Christ’ is not in the 
best MSS. 

7 ie. by the union of all mankind 
inthe Church. That which calls forth 
the expressions of rapturous admiration 
here, and in the similar passage in 


Romans (xi. 33), is the divine plan of 
including all mankind in a universal 
redemption, 

8 The words ‘of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ are not in the best MSS. 

® The sense depends on a parono- 
masia, the word for ‘ family’ (A. V.) 
meaning a race descended from a com- 
mon ancestor. Compare Luke ii.4. If 
fatherhood had this meaning in En- 
glish (as it might have had, according 
to the analogy of ‘a brotherhood’), 
the verse might be literally rendered 
from whom every fatherhood in heaven 
and earth is named; i.e. the very 
name of fatherhood refers us back to 
God as the father of all. The A. V. is 
incorrect, and would require the defi- 
nite article, 


ill. 


iv. 
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seeching Him, that, in the richness of His glory, He 
would grant you strength by the entrance of His 
17 Spirit into your inner man, that Christ may dwell in andenlight- 
your hearts by faith ; that having your root and your se 
18 foundation in love, you may be enabled, with all the 
saints, to comprehend the breadth and length, and 
19 depth and height thereof; and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge,! that you may be 
filled therewith, even to the measure of 2 the Fulness 
20 of God. Now unto Him who is able to do exceeding Doxology. 
21 abundantly, above all that we ask or think, in the 
power of His might which works within us,—unto 
Him, in Christ Jesus, be glory in the Church, even 
to all the generations of the age of ages. Amen. 


1 I, therefore, the Lord’s prisoner, exhort you to Exhortation 
walk worthy of the calling wherewith you were Different gifts 
2 called ; with all lowliness,* and gentleness, and long- be eon BAG 
suffering, forbearing one another in love, striving to the Church. 
3 maintain the unity of the Spirit, bound together with 
4 the bond of peace. You are one body and one spirit, 
even as you were called to share one common hope ; 
5 you have one Lord, you have one faith, you have one 
6 baptism ; you have one God and Father of all, who is 
7 over all, and works through all, and dwells in all.4 
But each one of us received the gift of grace which 
he possesses according to the measure® wherein it 
it was given by Christ. Wherefore it is® written : 
8‘ UMhen He went up on High, We led captivity captibe, 
9 and gabe gift? unto men.’ Now that word ‘ie went 
up,’ what saith it, but that He first came down to 
10 the earth below? Yea, He who came down is the 
same who is gone up, far above all the heavens, that 
11 He might fill all things.7? And He gave some to be 
apostles,8 and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
12 and some pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of 


1 Again we observe an apparent 
allusion to the technical employment 
of the words Gnosis and Pleroma. 

2 Unto, not with (A. V.). 

3 See note on Col. iii. 12. 

4 You omitted in best MSS. 

5 This verse is parallel to Rom. xii. 
6, ‘having gifts differing according 
to the grace which God has given us.’ 
The whole context of the two passages 
also throws light on both. 

6 Literally, it says, i.e. the Scripture 
says. The quotation is from Ps, lxviii, 


18, but slightly altered, so as to corre- 
spond neither with the Hebrew nor 
with the Septuagint. Our two author- 
ised versions of the Psalms have here 
departed from the original, in order to 
follow the present passage ; probably 
on the supposition that St. Paul quoted 
from some older reading. 

7 Again we remark an allusion to 
the doctrine of the Pleroma. Compare 
deo. 

8 On this classification of church of- 
fices, see p. 342, 
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the saints, to labour! in their appointed service, to 
build up the body of Christ; till we all attain the iv.13 
same? faith and knowledge of the Son of God, and ~~ 
reach the stature of manhood,? and be of ripe age to 


receive the Fulness of Christ;4 that we should no 14 


longer be children, tossed to and fro, and blown 
round by every shifting current of teaching, tricked 
by the sleight of men, and led astray into the snares® 


of the cunning ; but that we should live in truth and 15 


love, and should grow up in every part® to the mea- 
sure of His’ growth, who is our head, even Christ. 


From whom’ the whole body (being knit together, 16 


and compacted by all its joints) derives its continued 


growth in the working of His bounty, 


which sup- 


plies its needs, according to the measure of each 
several part, that it may build itself up in love. 


dxhortation 
to the rejec- 
tion of 
Heathen vice 
and to moral 
renewal. 


This I say, therefore, and adjure you in the Lord; 17 
to live no longer like other Gentiles, whose minds 
are filled with folly, whose understanding is dark- is 
ened, who are estranged from the life of God because 


of the ignorance which is in them, through the 


blindness of their hearts ; 


have given themselves over to lasciviousness, to 


work all uncleanness in lust.9 


so learned Christ; if, indeed, you have heard His 


voice, and been taught in Him, as the truth is in 21 
your former life, and put off the 2 
way is'° destruction, following the 
deceive; and to be renewed in the 23 
spirit of your mind, and to put on 
created after God’s likeness, in th 


Jesus; to forsake 
old man, whose 
desires which 


Against seve- 


ral specified holiness of the Truth. 


vices. 


1 The word does not mean the 
ministry’ (A. V.). 

? Literally, the oneness of the Faith 
and of the knowledge. 

% Literally, a man of mature age. 

4 See again note on iii. 19. 

> Literally, cunningly toward the 
snares of misleading error. 

6 «In every part.’ See following 
verse. 

7 To grow into Him, is to grow to the 
standard of His growth, 

8 Literally rendered, this is from 
whom all the body (being knit together 
and compacted by every Joint) accord- 


the new man, 


Wherefore, 


ing to the working of his bounteous 
providing in the measure of each seve- 
ral part, continues the growth of the 
body. Compare the parallel passage, 
Col. ii. 19, from whom the whole body, 
by the joints which bind it, draws full 
supplies for its needs, and is knit to- 
gether and increases in godly growth. A 
child derives its life Jrom its father, 
and grows up to the standard of its 
father’s growth, 

® For this see note on 1 Cor. v. 11; 
and compare chap. v. 3. 

10 Not ‘corrupt’ (A. V.), but going 
on in the way of ruin, . 


who, being past feeling, 19 


But you have not20 


e righteousness and 24 
putting away 25 
lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour ; 


for we are members one of another. « Be pe angry, 26 
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iy.27 anv gin not?! Let not the sun go down upon your 
28 wrath, nor give away to the Devil. Let the robber ? 
rob no-more, but rather let him labour, working to 
good purpose with his hands, that he may have 

29 somewhat to share with the needy. From your 
mouth let no filthy words come forth, but such as 
may build up* the Church according to its need, and 

30 give a blessing to the hearers. And grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God, who was given to seal you‘ for 
3lthe day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and 
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passion, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking 
be put away from you, with all malice; and be?® 


32 kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one Fxhortation 
another, even as God in Christ has forgiven you. forgiveness 
v.1Therefore be followers of God’s example, as ee 
2children of His love. And walk in love, as Christ 
also loved us, and gave Himself for us, an offering 
and a sacrifice unto God, for ‘ An o¥aur af siueetness.’ f 
3 But, as befits the saints, let not fornication or a 
any kind of uncleanness or lust? be so much as panier ABO 
4named among you; nor filthiness, nor pbuffoonery, darkness; 
nor ribald jesting, for such speech beseems you not, 
but rather thanksgiving. Yea, this you know; for 
5 you have learned that no fornicator, or impure or 
lustful man, who is nothing better than an ® idolater, 
has any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 


gainst im- 


1 Ps. iv. 4 (LXX.). 

2 Him that steals (present). The 
A.V. would require the aorist. It 
should be remembered that the stealers 
(hlephts) of the N. T. were not what we 
should now call thieves (as the word is 
generally rendered in A. V.), but ban- 
dits; and there is nothing strange in 
finding such persons numerous in the 
provincial towns among the mountains 
of Asia Minor. See p. 129. 

3 Literally, such as is good for need- 
ful building up (‘ building’ always 
implies ‘the Church’ or something 
equivalent), that it may give a blessing 
to the hearers. 

4 The tense is mistranslated in ALY. 
Literally, in whom you were sealed. 
The meaning is rendered evident by 
i. 18, 14. It is the constant doctrine 
of St. Paul, that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is a seal or mark of Christ’s re- 
deemed, which was given them at their 
conversion and reception into the 
Church, as a foretaste of their full re- 
demption. Compare Rom. viii. 23, 


5 Literally, ‘become ye.’ This word 
is sometimes used as simply equivalent 
to ‘be ye.” Compare_v. 17. 

6 Gen. viii. 21 (LXX.); see Phil. iv. 
18, where it is also quoted. 

7 It has been before remarked that 
this passage is conclusive as to the use 
of this particular Greek word by St. 
Paul; for what intelligible sense is 
there in saying that ‘ covetousness’ 
must not be so much as named? See 
note on 1 Cor. v. 11, It was there 
remarked that the use of concupiscence 
in English is an analogous case; it 
might be added that the word lust 
itself is likewise used in both senses; 
eg. ‘the lust of gold.’ 

[Since our first edition, we are 
glad to see that this old view of the 
Pauline usage of the word has been 
adopted by Prof. Jowett and Prof. 
Stanley, in their notes on Rom. i. 29, 
and 1 Cor. v. 11, respectively, and by 
Dean Trench in his Synonyms. ] 

8 See note on Col. ili. 5, 
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God. Let no man mislead you by empty! words; y. 
for these are the deeds? which bring the wrath of. 
God upon the children of disobedience. Be not ye,7 
therefore, partakers with them; for you once wereg 
darkness, but now are light in the Lord. Walk 9 
as children of light ; for the fruits of light? are in 
all goodness, and righteousness, and truth. Ex. 10 

Thich must amine well what is acceptable to the Lord, and have 11 

bythees no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 

watches yea, rather expose their foulness.* For, concerning 19 

of Christians. 


the secret deeds of the Heathen, it is shameful even 
to speak; yet all these things, when os ins: are 13 
made manifest by the shining of the ght; for 
whatsoever is made manifest becomes light.6 Where- 14 
fore it is written,’ ‘Qtpake, thou that sleepest, anv arise 
from the Dead, and Christ shall sbhtne upon thee. § 

See, then, that you walk? without stumbling, not 15 
in folly but in wisdom, forestalling 10 opportunity, be- 16 
cause the times are evil. Therefore, be not without 17 
understanding, but learn to know what the will of 
the Lord is. 

Be not drunk with wine, like those!! who live 1s 
riotously ; but be filled with the indwelling of the 
Spirit, when you speak one to another }2 Let your 19 
singing be of psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
and make melody with the musie of your hearts, to 
the Lord.!3) And at all times;- for all things which 90 


1 Namely, reasonings to prove the 
sins of impurity innocent. See 1 Cor. 


Festive meet- 
ings, how tobe 
celebrated, 


8 There is no verse exactly corre- 
sponding with this in the 0. T. But 


vi. 12-20, and the note. 

? Viz., the sins of impurity. Com- 
pare Rom. i, 24-27. . ; 

3 Light, not Spirit, is the reading of 
the best MSS. 

* The verb means to lay bare the 
real character of a thing by exposing it 
to open scrutiny. 

° “What is done by them,’ i.e, the 
Heathen. 

§ Such appears to be the meaning of 
this difficult verse, viz., that. when the 
light falls on any object, the object it- 
self reflects the rays; implying that 
moral evil will be recognised as evil by 
the conscience, if it is shown in its 
true colours by being brought into con- 
trast with the laws of pure morality. 
The preceding ‘is made manifest’ 
does not allow us to translate the 
same form immediately following as 
active (as A. V.). 

7 See note on iy. 8, 


Isaiah Ix. 1 is perhaps referred to, 
We must remember, however, that 
there is no proof that St. Paul intends 
(either here, or 1 Cor. ii. 9) to quote 
the Old Testament. Some have sup- 
posed that he is quoting a Christian 
hymn; others, a saying of our Lord (as 
at Acts xx, 35). 

® Dean Ellicott’s translation, ‘See 
then how ye walk with exactness,’ 
literally accurate, though scarcely in- 
telligible to an English reader. 

10 See Col. iv. 5, and note. 

1 Literally, in doing which is riotous 
living. 

2 We put a full stop after to one 
another (here), as Col. iii. 16. 

18 Throughout the whole passage 
there is a contrast implied between the 
Heathen and the Christian practice, 
q. d. When you meet, let your enjoy- 
ment consist not in Sulness of wine, but 


Sulness of the Spirit ; let your songs be, 


6 


nce 


¥. 21 


22 Christ.} 


¥ 
‘ 


25 
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befal you, give thanks to our God and Father, in the 


name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Submit yourselves one to another in the fear of paties ot 


Wives, submit yourselves to your hus- 
23 bands, as unto the Lord; for the husband is head 


wives and 
husbands. 


of the wife, even as Christ is head of the Church,? 
24 His body, which He saves.3 
submits itself to Christ, so let the wives submit 
themselves to their husbands in all things. 


Husbands, love 


But,’ as the Church 


your wives, as Christ also loved 


20 tne Church, and gave Himself for it, that having 
purified it by the water wherein it is washed,’ He 
might hallow it by the indwelling of the word of 
27 God; that He might Himself ® present unto Him- 
self7 the Church in stainless glory, not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should 


28 be holy and unblemished. 


30nourishes and cherishes 
31 Church; for we are members of His body.° 


In like manner, husbands 


ought to love their wives as they love their own 
bodies; for he that loves his wife does but love 
29 himself: and a man never hated his own flesh, but 


it, 


as Christ® also the 
* For 


this cause shall a man leabe His father and his mother, 


anv shall cleabe unto his wife, and ibey 


not the drinking-songs of heathen feasts, 
but psalms and hymns; and their ac- 
companiment, not the music of the lyre, 
but the melody of the heart ; while you 
sing them to the praise, not of Bacchus 
or Venus, but of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For the construction and punctua en 
see Col. iii. 16, 

1 Christ is the reading of the best 
MSS. That this comprehends all the 
special relations of subjection which 
follow (and should be joined with what 
follows) is shown by the omission of 
submit yourselves (in the next verse) by 
the best MSS. ; an omission: to which 
Jerome testifies, ‘Lhe transition of 
participial into imperative clauses is 
according to the analogy of the similar 
hortatory passage, Rom. xii. 8. to 19. 

2 This statement occurs 1 Cor. ii. 3, 
almost verbatim. 

3 The literal English is, he ts the de 
liverer of his body; and an analogy is 
implied to the conjugal relation, in 
which the husband maintains and che- 
rishes the wife. 

4 The conjunction cannot be trans- 
tated ‘therefore’ (A. V.). 

5 ¢ The water‘ (not simply ‘water ’) ; 
literally, by the laver of the water, equi- 


two shall be one 


valent to laver of regeneration (Titus 
iii. 5). The following in the word is 
exceedingly difficult. Chrysostom and 
the patristic commentators generally 
explain it of the formula of baptism ; 
De Wette takes the same view. But 
see St. Paul’s use of the same expres- 
sion elsewhere, Rom. x. 8, x. 17, also 
Eph. vi. 17; and moreover, as Winer 
and Meyer have remarked, the junc- 
tion of ‘in the word’ with the verb 
better suits the Greek. On this view, 
the meaning is that the Church, having 
been purified by the waters of baptism, 
is hallowed by the revelation of the 
mind of God imparted to it, whether 
mediately or immediately. Compare 
Heb. iv. 12, 13. 

6 The best MSS. read thus. 

7 The Church is compared to a 
bride, as 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

8 The best MSS. read Christ. 

9 The words ‘of his flesh and of his 
bones’ are not found in the MSS. of 
highest authority (A. and B.). They 
may have easily been introduced from 
the Septuagint, where they occurimme- 
diately before the following quotation, 
viz. at Gen, ii, 23, ; 
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fiegh.’1 This mystery is great, but I? speak of Christ v. 3 
and of the Church. Nevertheless, let every one of 33 
you individually* so love his wife even as himself, 
and let the wife see that she reverence her husband. : 
Duties of Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this vi. J 
parents, is right. ‘%ongur thy father anv thy mother, 4 which 2 
is the first commandment with® promise: ‘ {hat it 3 
map be well with thee, and thau shalt Itbe long upon 
the earth.’6 
And ye, fathers, vex not your children; but bring 4 
them up in such training and correction as befits the 
servants of the Lord.7 
Duties of Bondsmen, obey your earthly masters withsd 
masters anxiety and self-distrust,’ in singleness of heart, as 


unto Christ ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, 6 
but as bondsmen of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the soul. With good will fulfilling your ser-7 
vice, as to the Lord our Master and not to men. 
For you know that whatever good any man does, the 8 
same shall he receive from the Lord, whether he 
be bond or free. 

And ye, masters, do in hike manner by them, and 9 
abstain from threats; knowing that your own!° 
Master is in heaven, and that with Him is no re- 
spect of persons. 

Finally, my brethren, let your hearts be strength- 10 
ened in the Lord! and in the conquering power of 
His might. Put on the whole armour of God, that 11 
you may be able to stand firm against the wiles 
of the Devil. For the adversaries with whom we 12 
wrestle are not flesh and blood, but they are!? the 
Principalities, the Powers, and the Sovereigns of 
this'? present darkness, the spirits of evil in the 
heavens. Wherefore, take up with you to the1ls 
battle! the whole armour of God, that you may be 


1 Gen. ii. 24 (LXX.). 
* The pronoun is emphatic: but J, 


Exhortation 
to fight in the 
Christian 
armour. 


servants. 


while I quote these words out of the 
Scriptures, use them in an higher sense. 

3 In your individual capacity, con- 
trasted with the previous collective view 
of the members of the Church as the 
bride of Christ. 

4 Exodus xx. 12, and Deut. v. 16 
(LXX.). 

5 Literally, in a promise. The com- 
mand being (as it were) set in a pro- 
mise. 

§ Exodus xx. 12, and Deut. y. 16 
(LXX. not exactly verbatim). 

7 The word lord implies the idea of 


8 ‘With fear and trembling’ has 
this meaning in St. Paul’s language. 
Compare 1 Cor, ii. 3. 

® See note on Col. iii. 25. 

10 Some of the best MSS. read ‘ both 
their and your,’ which brings out 
still more forcibly the equality of 
slaves and masters in the sight of 
Christ. 

l This is the literal meaning. 

12 Compare Col. ii. 15, and the note ; 
also John xii. 31. 

13 ¢ This world’ is omitted in the best 
MSS. 

4 «Take up,’ literally, 
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_ able to withstand them in the evil day, and having! 

14 overthrown them all, to stand unshaken. Stand, 
therefore, girt with the belt of truth, and wearing 

15 the breastplate of righteousness, and shod as ready 

16 messengers of the Glad-tidings of peace: and take 

_ up to cover you? the shield of faith, wherewith you 

_ shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 

17 Hyil One. Take, likewise, the helmet of salvation,? 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.4 

ig Continue to pray at every season with all earnest- To pray for 
ness of supplication in the Spirit; and to this end frPau" 
be watchful with all perseverance in prayer for 

igall the saints; and for me, that utterance may be 

20 given me, to open my mouth and make known 
with boldness the mystery of the Glad-tidings, for 
which I am an ambassador in fetters.5 Pray that I 
may declare it boldly, as I ought to speak. 

21 But that you, as well as® others, may be informed Tychicus the 
of my concerns, and how I fare, Tychicus, my? Tig lig 
beloved brother, and faithful servant in the Lord, 

92 will make all known to you. And I have sent him 
to you for this very end, that you may learn what 
concerns me, and that he may comfort your hearts. 

23 Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from concluding 
God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. Chee 

24 Grace be with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in’ sincerity.® 


1 Not ‘done’ 


bes 


(A.V.), but ‘over- ning of the next chapter. 


thrown, 

2 To cover all. If it meant in addi- 
tion to all (Ellicott), it would surely 
have come last in the list. 

3 The head of the Christian is de- 
fended against hostile weapons by his 
knowledge of. the salvation won for 
him by Christ. 

4 For the meaning of ‘word of God,’ 
see note on chap. v. 26. It is here re- 
presented as the only offensive weapon 
of Christian werfare. The Roman 
pilum (Joh. xix. 34) is not mentioned. 
For a commentary on this military 
imagery, and the circumstances which 
naturally suggested it, see the begin- 


Cann: 


> See Paley’s observations (Hore 
Pauline, in loco), and our preceding 
remarks on Custodia Militaris. 

6 ¢ You also, 

7 See the parallel passage, Col. iv. 7. 

8 The difficulty of the concluding 
words is well known: the phrase might 
also be translated im immortality, with 
the meaning whose love endures immor- 
tally. Olshausen supposes the expres- 
sion elliptical, for ‘that they may have 
life in immortality ;’ but this can 
scarcely be justified. 

9 « Amen,’ as usual, is omitted in the 
best MSS. 
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Ground plan of the Basilica of Pompeii. 


(From Gell’s Pompeii.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Pretorium and the Palatine-—Arrival of Epaphroditus,—Political Events 
at Rome.—Octavia and Poppza.—St. Paul writes the Epistle to the Fhilip- 
pians.—He makes Converts in the Imperial Household. 


Tur close of the Epistle to which our attention has just been 
turned contains a remarkable example of the forcible imagery of St. 
Paul.! Considered simply in itself, this description of the Chris- 
tian’s armour is one of the most striking passages in the Sacred 
Volume. But if we view it in connection with the circumstances 
with which the Apostle was surrounded, we find a new and living 
emphasis in his enumeration of all the parts of the heavenly 
panoply,’—the belt of sincerity and truth, with which the loins * 
are girded for the spiritual war,—the breastplate of that righteous- 
ness, the inseparabe links whereof are faith and love,°—the 
strong sandals,® with which the feet of Christ’s soldiers are made 
ready,’ not for sucr errands of death and despair as those on 
which the Preetorian soldiers were daily sent, but for the universal 
message of the Gospel of peace,—the large shield® of confident 
trust,’ wherewith the whole man is protected,'° and whereon the 
fiery arrows’ of the Wicked One fall harmless and dead,—the 

1 Eph. vi. 14-17, 


and heavy sandals. See the anecdote 
2 ©The whole armour of God.’ For 


of the death of the centurion Julian 


authentic information regarding the 
actual Roman armour of the time, we 
may refer to Piranesi’s fine illustrations 
of the columns of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius. There are also many use- 
ful engravings in Dr, Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Antiquities. 

3 © Your loins girt about with truth’ 
The belt or zona passed round the 
lower part of the body, below the 
‘breastplate, and is to be distin- 
guished from the balteus, which went 
over the shoulder. 

4 *Wearing the breastplate of right- 
eousness.. The ‘breastplate’ was a 
cuirass or corslet, reaching nearly to 
the loins. 

® In the parallel passage (1 Thess. 
v. 8), the breastplate is described as 
‘the breastplate of faith and love.’ 

©The Roman calige were not 
greaves, which in fact. would not har- 
monise with the context, but strong 


in the Temple at Jerusalem. Joseph. 
War, vi. 1. 8. 

7 *Shod as ready messengers,’ &c. 

8 The ‘shield’ here is the large 
oblong or oval Roman shield—the 
scutum not the clipeus,—specimens of 
which may be seen in Piranesi. See 
especially the pedestal of Trajan’s 
column. 

® «The shield of faith.’ 

'0 Observe ‘over all,’ which is not 
clearly translated in the Authorised 
Version. 

"Part of the artillery in an ancient 
siege consisted of darts and heavier 
missiles, in the heads of which were 
inflammable materials. Diodorus Si- 
culus, in his account of one of the 
sieges of Rhodes, uses the very expres- 
sion here employed by the Apostle. 
The Latin names for these missiles 
were fulurice and malleoli. Liv. xxi. 
8; Cic. Cat. i. 13. 


 . 
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 close-fitting, helmet,! with which the hope of salvation * invests the 
head of the believer,—and finally the sword of the Spirit, the 
Word of God,* which, when wielded by the Great Captain of our 
Salvation, turned the tempter in the wilderness to flight, while in 
_ the hands of His chosen Apostle (with whose memory the sword 
seems inseparably associated)‘ it became the means of establishing 
Christianity on the earth. 

All this imagery becomes doubly forcible, if we remember that 
when St. Paul wrote the words he was chained to a soldier, and in 
the close neighbourhood of military sights and sounds. The ap- 
pearance of the Preetorian guards was daily familiar to him ;—as 
his ‘chains’ on the other hand (so he tells us in the succeeding 
Epistle) became ‘well known throughout the whole Pretorium.’ 
(Phil. i. 18.) A difference of opinion has existed as to the precise 
meaning of the word in this passage. Some have identified it, as 
in the Authorised Version, with the ‘house of Czesar’ on the 
Palatine :° more commonly it has been supposed to mean that 
permanent camp of the Pretorian guards, which Tiberius estab- 
lished on the north of the city, outside the walls.° As regards the 
former opinion, it is true that the word came to be used, almost as 
we use the word ‘palace,’ for royal residences generally, or for any 
residences of a princely splendour,‘ and that thus we read, in other 
parts of the New Testament, of the Preetorium of Pilateat Jerusalem*® 
and the Preetorium of Herod at Czesarea.* Yet we never find the 
word employed for the Imperial house at Rome: and we believe 
the truer view to be that which has been recently advocated,'° 
namely, that it denotes here, not the palace itself, but the quarters 
of that part of the Imperial guards which was in immediate attend- 
ance upon the Emperor. Such a military establishment is men- 
tioned in the fullest account which we possess of the first residence 
of Augustus on the Palatine :" and it is in harmony with the general 
ideas on which the monarchy was founded. The Emperor was 
pretor * or commander-in-chief of the troops, and it was natural 


1 One of these compact Roman hel- 
mets, preserved in England, at Good- 
rich Court, is engraved in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary. (See under Galea.) 

? With ‘helmet of salvation’ (Eph. 
yi. 17) we should compare ‘as a hel- 
met the hope of salvation’ (1 Thess. 
y. 8). 

3 ie note on the passage. 

4 Tt is the emblem of his martyr- 
dom : and we can hardly help associat- 
ing it also with this passage. ‘The 
gmall short sword of the Romans was 
ryorn like a dagger on the right side. 
{Specimens may be seen in Piranesi. 
‘Those readers who have been in Rome 
‘will remember that Pope Sixtus V. de- 
dicated the column of Aurelius (ab 
cmni impietate purgatam) to St. Paul, 
and that statue of the Apostle, bear- 
ing the sword, is on the summit. 

> With Phil. i. 13 we should com- 


pare iv. 22 in the Authorised Version. 

6 See above, in the description of 
Rome, and compare the map. 

7 We find the word used in Suetonius 
for the Imperial castles out of Rome. 
Elsewhere it is applied to the palaces 
of foreign princes and even private 
persons. 

8 See above, p. 583. 

9 See above, p. 606, n. 10. 

10 In Wieseler’s note, p. 403. 

il <The Imperial residence is called 
Palatium .... because the Emperor 
dwelt on Mount Palatine, and there he 
had his military force (Pretorium). . . 
hence it comes that wherever the 
Emperor is living it is called Pala- 
tium.’ Dio Cass. liii. 16. 

12 See what has been said (pp. 115, 
116), in reference to the term propreior 
in the provinces. 
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+ his immediate guard should be in a pretoriwm near him. Wi 
rere indeed, be ao that this military establishment on the — 
Palatine would cease to be necessary, when the Praetorian camp _ 
was established : but the purpose of that establishment was to con- 
centrate near the city those cohorts, which had previously been 
dispersed in other parts of Italy : a local body-guard near the palace 
would not cease to be necessary : and Josephus, in his account of 
the imprisonment of Agrippa,’ speaks of a ‘camp’ in connection 
with the ‘royal house.’ Such we conceive to have been the barrack 
immediately alluded to by St. Paul : though the connection of these 
smaller quarters with the general camp was such, that he would 
naturally become known to ‘all the rest’? of the guards, as well 
as those who might for the time be connected with the Imperial 
household. ' ; : 

What has just been said of the word ‘ pretorium,’ applied still 
more extensively to the word ‘palatiwm.’ Originally denoting the 
hill on which the twin-brothers were left by the retreating river, it 
grew to be, and it still remains, the symbol of Imperial power. 
Augustus was born on the Palatine ;* and he fixed his official resi- 
dence there when the Civil Wars were terminated. Thus, it may be 
truly said that ‘ after the Capital and the Forum, no locality in the 
ancient city claims so much of our interest as the Palatine hill—at 
once the birth-place of the infant city, and the abode of her rulers 
during the days of her greatest splendour, —where the red-thatched 
cottage of Romulus was still preserved in the midst of the gorgeous 
structures of Caligula and Nero.’* About the close of the Republic, 
this hill was the residence of many distinguished citizens, such as 
Crassus, Cicero, Catiline, Clodius, and Antony. Augustus himself 
simply bought the house of Hortensius, and lived there in modest 
state.” But the new era was begun for the Palatine, when the first 
Emperor, soon after the battle of Actium, raised the temple of 
Apollo, with its celebrated Greek and Latin libraries,® on the side 
near the Forum. Tiberius erected a new palace, or an addition to 
the old one, on the opposite side of the hill, immediately above the 
Circus Maximus.’ It remained for subsequent Emperors to cover 
the whole area of the hill with structures connected with the palace. 
Caligula extended the Imperial buildings by a bridge (as fantastic 
as that at Baiee),° which joined the Palatine with the Capitol. 
Nero made a similar extension in the direction of the Esquiline; 
and this is the point at which we must arrest our series of historical 
notices ; for the burning of Rome and the erection wf the Golden 


1 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6. He uses 


orparoredsov for the pretoriwn, and 
Bactdcvov for the palatium. Compare 
what is said of Drusus, Suet. Tid. 54. 

2 Thid. 

3 Suet. Aug. 5. 

4 Bunbury in the Classical Museum, 
vol. v. p. 229. We learn from Plu- 
tarch and Dionysius, that this ‘wooden 
hut thatched with reeds, which was 
preserved as a memorial of the simple 


habitation of the Shepherd-king,’ was 
on the side of the hill towards the 
Circus, p. 232. 

5 Suet. Aug. 72. 

§ Hor. Ep. 1. iii, 17. Suet. Aug. 29. 

7 The position of the ‘Domus Tibe- 
riana’ is determined by the notices of 
it in the account of the murder of 
Galba. 

8 See above, p. 665, 


Np 
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House intervened between the first and second imprisonments of 
the Apostle Paul. The fire, moreover, which is so closely associated 
with the first sufferings of the Church, has made it impossible to 
identify any of the existing ruins on the Palatine with buildings 
that were standing when the Apostle was among the Preetorian 
guards. Nor indeed it is possible to assign the ruins +¢ their proper 
epochs. All is now confusion on the hill of Romulus and Augustus. 
Palace after palace succeeded, till the Empire was lost in the mist 
of the Middle Ages. As we explore the subterraneous chambers, 
where classical paintings are still visible on the plaster, or look out 
through broken arches over the Campagna and its aqueducts, the 


_ mind is filled with blending recollections, not merely of a long line 


of Roman Ceesars, but of Ravenna and Constantinople, Charlemagne 
and Rienzi. This royal part of the Western Babylon has almost 
shared the fate of the city of the Euphrates. The Palatine contains 
gardens and vineyards,’ and half cultivated spaces of ground, 
where the acanthus-weed grows in wild luxuriance: but its popula- 
tion has shrunk to one small convent;* and the unhealthy air 
seems to brood like a curse over the scene of Nero’s tyranny and 
crime. 

St. Paul was at Rome precisely at that time when the Palatine 
was the most conspicuous spot on the earth, not merely for crime, 
but for splendour and power. This was the centre of all the move- 
ments of the Empire.* Here were heard the causes of all Roman 
citizens who had appealed to Czesar.* Hence were issued the orders 
to the governors of provinces, and to the legions on the frontier. 
From the ‘Golden Mile-stone’ (Milliarium Aureum)’ below the 
palace, the roads radiated in all directions to the remotest verge of 
civilisation. The official messages of the Emperor were communi- 
cated along them by means of posts established by the govern- 
ment :° but these roads afforded also the means of transmitting the 
letters of private citizens, whether sent by means of tabellarii,' or 
by the voluntary aid of accidental travellers. To such communica- 
tions between the metropolis and the provinces others were now 
added of a kind hitherto unknown in the world,—not different 
indeed in outward appearance * from common letters,—but contain- 


1 The Farnese gardens and the Villa — viii. 13, 14. és 
Mills (formerly Villa Spada) are well 7 See Becker’s Gallus, p. 250 (Eng. 
known to travellers. Some of the Trans.) 


finest arches are in the Vigna del 
Collegio Inglese. 

2 The Franciscan convent of St. 
Bonaventura, facing the Forum. 

3 Tac. Hist. iii. 70. 

4 See the account of St. Paul’s trial 
in the next chapter. 

5 The Milliarium Aureum (after- 
wards called the Umbilicus Rome) is 
believed to have been discovered at 
the base of the Capitol, near the 
Temples of Saturn and Concord. 

6 So far as related to government 
despatches, Augustus established posts 
similar to those of King Ahasuerus. 
Compare Suet. dug. 49 with Esther 


8 In p. 321, a general reference 
was made to the interest connected 
even with the writing materials em- 
ployed by St. Paul. There is little 
doubt that these were reed-p~.s, 
Egyptian paper, and black ink. All 
these are mentioned by St, John 
(paper and ink, 2 John 12; ink and 
pen, 38 John 13); and St, Paul himself, 
in a passage where there is a blended 
allusion to inscriptions on stone and to 
letter-writing (2 Cor. ili. 3), speaks 
of ink. Representations of ancient 
inkstands found at Pompeii, with reed- 
pens, may be seen in Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, under Atramentum. Allusion 
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ing commands more powerful in their effects than the despatches of 
Nero,—touching more closely the private relations of life than all 
the correspondence of Seneca‘ or Pliny,—and proclaiming, in the 
very form of their salutations, the perpetual union of the Jew, the 
Greek, and the Roman.? : 

Tt seems probable that the three letters which we have last read 
were despatched from Rome when St. Paul had been resident there 
about a year, that is, in the spring of the year 62 a.p. After the 
departure of Tychicus and Onesimus, the Apostle’s prison was 
cheered by the arrival of Epaphroditus, who bore a contribution 
from the Christians of Philippi. We have before seen instances* 
of the noble liberality of that Church, and now once more we find 
them ministering to the necessities of their beloved teacher. Epa- 
phroditus, apparently a leading presbyter among the Philippians, 
had brought on himself, by the fatigues or perils of his journey, a 
dangerous illness. St. Paul speaks of him with touching affection, 
He calls him his ‘brother, and companion in labour, and fellow 
soldier’ (ii. 25); declares that ‘his labour in the cause of Christ 
had brought him near to death’ (11. 30), and that he had ‘ hazarded 
his life’ in order to supply the means of communication between 
the Philippians and himself. And when speaking of his recovery, 
he says, ‘God had compassion on him, and not on him only, but 
on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon sorrow’ (ii. 27). 
We must suppose, from these expressions, that Epaphroditus had 
exposed himself to some unusual risk in his journey. Perhaps his 
health was already feeble when he set out, so that he showed self- 
devotion in encountering fatigues which were certain to injure him, 

Meanwhile St. Paul continued to preach, and his converts ta 
multiply. We shall find that when he wrote to the Philippians, 
either towards the close of this year, or_at the beginning of the 
next, great effects had already been produced ; and that the Church 
of Rome was not only enlarged, but encouraged to act with greater 
boldness upon the surrounding masses of Heathenism,® by the suc- 
cessful energy of the apostolic prisoner. Yet the political occur- 
rences of the year might well have alarmed him for his safety, 
has been made before (p. 630) to the tions of all St. Paul’s Epistles. We 


pares trade of Egypt. Parchment (2 may compare Horace’s ‘ Celso gaudere, 
im. iv. 13) was of course used forthe &c., Hp. 1. viii., with the opening of 


secondary MSS. in which the Epistles 
were preserved. Letters were written 
in the large or uncial character, though 
of course the handwriting of different 
persons would vary. See Gal. vi. 11. 

1 We must not pass by the name of 
Seneca without some allusion to the 
so-called correspondence between him 
and St. Paul; but a mere allusion is 
enough for so vapid and meaningless 
a forgery. These Epistles (with that 
which is called the Ep. to the Laodi- 
ceans, described p. 702, n. 3) will be 
found in Jones on the Canon (vol. ii.). 

2 We allude to the combination of 
the Oriental ‘peace’ with the Greek 
‘grace or ‘joy’ in the opening saluta- 


the letter of Lysias to Felix, Acts xxiii, 
26. 

3 The state of things described in 
the 4th chapter of Colossians, the con- 
version of Onesimus and his usefulness 
to St. Paul (Philem. 11--13), imply 
the continuance of St. Paul’s ministry 
at Rome during a period which can 
hardly have been less than a year. 
Nor would St. Paul, at the beginning 
of his imprisonment, have written as 
he does (Philem. 22) of his captivity 
as verging towards its termination. 

4 See the account of the Macedonian 
collection, pp. 436, 437. 

5 Phil, i, 12-14, 
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and counselled a more timid course. We have seen that prisoners 
in St. Paul’s position were under the charge of the Preetorian Pree- 
fect ; and in this year occurred the death of the virtuous Burrus,! 
under whose authority his imprisonment had been so unusually 
mild. Upon this event the prefecture was put into commission, 
and bestowed on Fenius Rufus and Sofonius Tigellinus. The 
former was respectable,? but wanting in force of character, and 
quite unable to cope with his colleague, who was already notorious 
for that energetic wickedness which has since made his name pro- 
verbial. St. Paul’s Christian friends in Rome must have trembled 
to think of him as subject to the caprice of this most detestable of 
Nero’s satellites. It does not seem, however, that his situation 
was altered for the worse; possibly he was never brought under the 
special notice of Tigellinus, who was too intent on court intrigues, 
at this period, to attend to so trifling a matter as the concerns of a 
Jewish prisoner. 

Another circumstance occurred about the same time, which seemed 
to threaten still graver mischief to the cause of Paul. This was the 
marriage of Nero to his adulterous mistress Poppea, who had 
become a proselyte to Judaism. This infamous woman, not content 
with inducing her paramour to divorce his young wife Octavia, had 
demanded and obtained the death of her rival; and had gloated 
over the head of the murdered victim,* which was forwarded from 
Pandataria to Rome for her inspection. Her power seemed now to 
have reached its zenith, but rose still higher at the beginning of 
the following year, upon the birth of a daughter, when temples 
were erected to her and her infant,* and divine honours paid then. 
We know from Josephus ® that she exerted her influence over Nero 
in favour of the Jews, and that she patronised their emissaries at 
Rome; and assuredly no scruples of humanity would prevent her 
from seconding their demand for the punishment of their most 
detested antagonist. 

These changed circumstances fully account for the anticipations 
of an unfavourable issue to his trial, which we shall find St. Paul 
now expressing ;° and which contrast remarkably with the con- 
fident expectation of release entertained by him when he wrote the 
letter’ to Philemon. When we come to discuss the trial of St. Paul, 
we shall see reason to believe that the providence of God did in 
fact avert this danger; but at present all things seemed to wear a 


1 Tac. Ann. xiy. 51. The death of 
Burrus was an important epoch in 
Nero’s reign. Tacitus tells us in the 


4 Tac. Ann. xv. 23, The temples to 
Poppa are mentioned in a fragment 
of Dio. 


following chapter, that it broke the 
power of Seneca and established the 
influence of Tigellinus ; and from this 
period Nero’s public administration be- 
came gradually worse and worse, till 
at length his infamy rivalled that of 
his private life. 

2 Henius Rufus was afterwards exe- 
cuted for his share in Piso’s conspiracy 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 66, 68), in which he 
showed lamentable imbecility. 

2 Tac. Ann. xiv. 64. 

16) 


5 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8.11, speaks 
of Nero as ‘granting favours to the 
Jews to please Poppa, who was a 
religious woman.’ This was on the oc- 
casion of the wall which the Jews built 
to intercept Agrippa’s view of the 
Temple. They sent ambassadors to 
Rome, who succeeded by Poppza’s in- 
tercession in carrying their point, 

6 Phil. ii. 17, and ii. 11. 

7 Philem, 22, 23. 
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most threatening aspect. Perhaps the death of Pallas ' (which also 
happened this year) may be considered, on the other hand, as 
removing an unfavourable influence; for, as the brother of Felix, 


he would have been willing to soften the Jewish accusers of that 


profligate governor, by co-operating with their designs against 
St.Paul. But his power had ceased to be formidable, either for 
good or evil, some time before his death. AN 

Meanwhile Epaphroditus was fully recovered from his sickness, 
and able once more to travel; and he willingly prepared to comply 
with St. Paul’s request that he would return to Philippi. We are 
told that he was ‘ filled with longing’ to see his friends again, and 
the more so when he heard that great anxiety had been caused 
among them by the news of his sickness.?_ Probably he occupied an 
influential post in the Philippian Church, and St. Paul was un- 
willing to detain him any longer from his duties there. He took 
the occasion of his return, to send a letter of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to his Philippian converts. 

Tt has been often remarked, that this Epistle contains less of 
censure and more of praise than any other of St. Paul’s extant 
letters. It gives us a very high idea of the Christian state of the 
Philippians, as shown by the firmness of their faith under persecu- 
tion,® their constant obedience and attachment to St. Paul,* and the 
liberality which distinguished them above all other Churches.°® 
They were also free from doctrinal errors, and no schism had as 
yet been created among them by the Judaising party. They are 
warned, however, against these active propagandists, who were 
probably busy in their neighbourhood, or (at least) might at any 
time appear among them. The only blemish recorded as existing 
in the Church of Philippi is, that certain of its members were 
deficient in lowliness of mind, and were thus led into disputes and 
altercations with their brethren. Two women of consideration 
amongst the converts, Huodia and Syntyche by name, had been 
especially guilty of this fault; and their variance was the more to 
be regretted, because they had both laboured earnestly for the 
propagation of the faith. St. Paul exhorts the Church, with great 
solemnity and earnestness,* to let these disgraceful bickerings cease, 
and to be all ‘of one soul and one mind.’ He also gives them very 
full particulars about his own condition, and the spread of the Gospel 
at Rome. He writes in a tone of most affectionate remembrance, 
and, while anticipating the speedily approaching crisis of his fate, 
he expresses his faith, hope, and joy with peculiar fervency. 

! Pallas was put to death by poison 3 Phil, i, 28, 29. 
soon after the marriage of Poppa, and Spent ai. doe 
in the same year. Tac. Ann, xiv. 65. S*Philuty. 10: 

2 Phil. ii. 26, 6 Phil. ii, 1, 2, and iv. 2. 


¢ 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS.! 


i,1Paut and Timotheus, bondsmen of Jesus Christ salutation. 
TO ALL THE SAINTS? IN CurRist JESUS WHO ARE 
AT PHILIPPI, WITH THE BISHOPS? AND DEACONS.4 


Grace be to you and Peace, from God our Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 
T° thank my God upon every remembrance of you Thankegiv- 


4 (continually in all my prayers making my supplication prayers for 
sfor you all® with joy), for your fellowship in for- ‘ 


hem, 


warding’ the Glad-tidings, from the first day until 


And I am confident accordingly,’ that He 


who has begun a good work in you will perfect it, 


yeven until the day of Jesus Christ. 


And it is just 


that I should be thus mindful® of you all, because 


you have me in your hearts, 


and both in my im- 


prisonment and in my defence and confirmation!? 
of the Glad-tidings, you all share in the grace!! 


1 The following are the grounds of 
the date assigned to this Epistle :— 

C1.) It was written during an im- 
prisonment at Rome, because (A) the 
Pretorium (i. 13) was at Rome; (B) 
So was the Emperor’s household (iv. 
22); (c) He expects the immediate 
decision of his cause (i. 19, ii. 24), 
which could only have been given at 
Rome. 

(2.) It was written during the first 
imprisonment at Rome, because (A) 
the mention of the Praetorium agrees 
with the fact that, during his first 
imprisonment, he was in the custody 
of the Pretorian Prefect; (B) His 
situation described (i. 12-14) agrees 
with his situation in the first two 
years of his imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 
30, 31). 

(3.) It was written towards the con- 
clusion of this first imprisonment, 
because (A) he expects the immediate 
decision of his cause; (8) Enough 
time had elapsed for the Philippians 
to hear of his imprisonment, send 
Epaphroditus to him, hear of Epa- 
phroditus’s arrival and sickness, and 
send back word to Rome of their 
distress (ii. 26). 

(4.) It was written after Colossians 
and Philemon ; both for the preceding 
reason, and because Luke was no 
longer at Rome, as he was when those 
were written; otherwise he would 


have saluted a Church in which he 
had laboured, and would have ‘cared 
in earnest for their concerns’ (see ii, 
20). 

} For Saints, see note on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

3 Bishops, This term was at this 
early period applied to all the presby- 
ters: see p. 340. 

4 Deacons: see p. 341. It is sin- 
gular that the presbyters and deacons 
should be mentioned separately in the 
address of this Epistle only. It has 
been suggested that they had col- 
lected and forwarded the contribution 
sent by Epaphroditus. 

5 Observe ‘Paul and Timotheus’ 
followed immediately by ‘ I,’ in con- 
firmation of the remarks in the note 
on 1 Thess. i. 2. 

6 The constant repetition of ‘all’ 
in connection with ‘ you ’in this Epistle 
isremarkable. It seems as if St. Paul 
implied that he (at least) would not 
recognise any divisions among them. 
See above. 

7 Not ‘in the Gospel’ (A. V.) 

8 Accordingly: compare 2 Cor. ii. 3, 
and Gal. ii. 10. 

® Mindful, &c. This refers to the 
preceding mention of his prayers for 
them. 

10 St. Paul defended his doctrine by 
his words, and confirmed it by his life. 

0 The grace or gift bestowed on St. 
Paul, and also on the Philippians, was 
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God is my witness how Ii. 
long after you all, in the tender affection of Christ 


Intelligence of 


his condition 
at Rome. 


And this I pray, that your love may abound yet9 — 
more and more, in true knowledge, and in all un- 
derstanding, teaching you to distinguish good! from 
evil; that you may be pure, and may walk without? 10 
stumbling until the day of Christ; being filled with 11 
the fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God. | 

I would have you know, brethren, that the things 12 
which have befallen me have tended rather to the 
furtherance than hindrance of the Glad-tidings. So 13 
that my chains have become well known in the name 
of Christ, throughout the whole Pretorium,? and 
to all the rest. And thus most® of the brethren in 14 
the Lord, rendered confident by my chains, are very 
much emboldened to speak the Word fearlessly. 
Some, indeed, proclaim Christ® even out of envy 15 
and contention;’ but some, also, out® of good-will. 
These do it from love,° knowing that I am appointed 16 
to defend the Glad-tidings ; but those announce 17 


Christ from a spirit of intrigue,!® not sincerely, 
thinking to stir!'! up persecution against me in my 


imprisonment. 


way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
announced ; and herein I rejoice now, yea, and I 


the power of confirming the Gospel by 
their sufferings ; the corresponding verb 
is used in v. 29. 

1 Compare Rom, ii. 18. 

2 ‘Without offence’ seems used here 
intransitively ; at 1 Cor, x. 32, the 
same word is active. 

3 Pretorium. For the explanation 
of this, see above, p. 719. We have 
seen that St. Paul was committed to the 
custody of the Prefectus Pretorio, 
and guarded by different Praetorian 
soldiers, who relieved one another. 
Hence his condition would be soon 
known throughout the Pretorian 
quarters. 

4 This expression is very obscure ; 
it may mean either to the Pretorian 
soldiers who guard me, and to all the 
rest of those who visit me; or to all the 
rest of the Praetorian Guards, The. 
latter view gives the best sense. 

5 * Most, not’ many’ (A.V.). 

6 :Onrist’? has the article, which 


perhaps may indicate that they were 
Jews, who proclaimed Jesus as the 
Messiah. The verb in y. 15 denotes 
to proclaim (as a herald) ; that in v. 
17, to declare tidings of (as a mes- 
senger). 

7 These were probably Judaisers. 

8 We can by no means assent to 
Professor Jowett’s proposal to trans- 
late the preposition here ‘amid. See 
his note on Gal. iy. 13, 

_° The order of ver. 16 and 17 (as 
given in the best MSS.) is transposed 
in the Received Text. 

10 See note on Rom. ii. 8. 

'l Such is the reading of the best 
MSS. The Judaisers probably, by pro- 
fessing to teach the true version of 
Christianity, and accusing Paul of 
teaching a false and anti-national 
doctrine, excited odium against him 
among the Christians of Jewish birth 
at Rome. 


What then ? nevertheless, every 18 
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i, 19 shall rejoice hereafter. For I know that < these things ! 
shall fall out to mp galbation,’? through your prayers, 
and through the supply of all my needs? by the 

20Spirit of Jesus Christ; according to my earnest 
expectation and hope, that I shall in no wise be 
put to shame,* but that with all boldness, as at 
all other times, so now also, Christ will be magnified 
in my body, whether by my life or by my death. 

21,22 For to me life is Christ, and death is gain. But 
whether this life’ in the flesh shall be the fruit of 
my labour, and what I should choose, I know not. 

23 But ® between the two I am in perplexity ; having 
the desire to depart and be with Christ, which is far 

24 better; yet to remain in the flesh is more needful, 
25 for your sake. And in this confidence, I know that 

I shall remain,’ and shall continue with you all, to 

26 your furtherance and joy in faith; that you may 
have more abundant cause for your boasting® in 

Christ Jesus on my account, by my presence again 

among you. 

Only live® worthy of the Glad-tidings of Christ, Exhortations 


to stedfast 
that whether I come and see you, or be absent, [ endurance, 


coneord, and 


28 may hear concerning you, that you stand firmly in lowliness. 
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27 


one spirit, contending together with one mind for 


the faith of the Glad-tidings, 


and nowise terrified. 


by its enemies;!° for their enmity is to them an 
evidence of perdition, but to you of salvation, and 
29 that from God. For to you it has been given, on 


1 These things, viz. the sufferings 
resulting from the conduct of these 
Judaisers. 

2 The words are quoted verbatim 
from Job xiii. 16 (LXX.). Yet per- 
haps St. Paul did not so much delibe- 
rately quote them, as use an expres- 
sion which floated in his memory. 

3 The words literally applied would 
mean the supplying of all needs [of 
the chorus | by the Choregus. So the 
words here mean the supplying of all 
needs [of the Christian] by the Spirit. 
Compare Eph. iv. 16, and Col. ii. 19. 

4 St. Paul was confident that his 
faith and hope would not fail him in 
the day of trial. Compare Rom. v. 5 
“our hope cannot shame us.’ He was 
looking forward to his final hearing, as 
we have already seen, p. 723. 

5 We punctuate this very difficult 
verse $0 that the meaning is literally, 
but whether this life in the flesh (com- 


pare this mortal, 1 Cor. xv. 54, and 
my present life in the flesh, Gal. 11. 20) 
be my labour’s fruit, and what I shall 
choose, I know not. The A. VY. as- 
sumes an ellipsis, and gives no intel- 
ligible meaning to fruit of my labour. 
On the other hand, De Wette’s trans- 
lation, if life in the flesh,—if this be 
my labour’s fruit, what I shall choose 
I know not, causes a redundancy, and 
is otherwise objectionable. Beza’s trans- 
lation, ‘an vero vivere in carne mihi 
opere pretium sit, et quid eligam 
ignoro,’ comes nearest to that which 
we adopt. 

6 The MSS. read ‘but’ and not ‘for’ 
here. 

7 Shall remain, i.e. alive. 

8 ‘Whose boasting is in Christ.’ 
Compare iii. 3, 

9 See note on iii. 20. 

10 Compare‘ many adversaries,’ 1 Cor. 
XVI. 9, 
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behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also 
to suffer for His sake; having the same conflict 
which once you saw! in me, and which now you hear 
that I endure. = i 

Tf, then, you can be entreated? in Christ, if youu. 1 
can be persuaded by love, if you have any fellow- 
ship in the Spirit, if you have any tenderness or 
compassion, I pray you make my joy full,? be of one2 
accord, filled with the same love, of one soul, of one 
mind. Do nothing in a spirit of intrigue‘ or vanity, 3 
but in lowliness of mind let each account others 
above himself. Seek not your private ends alone, 4 
but let every man seek likewise his neighbour’s 

ood. 

: Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 5 
Jesus; who, being in the form of God, thought it6é 
not robbery® to be equal with God, but stripped® 
Himself [of His glory | and took upon Him the form 7 
of a slave,’ being changed ® into the likeness of man. 
And having appeared in the guise of men, He abased 8 
Himself and shewed obedience,? even unto death, 
yea, death upon the cross. Wherefore God also 9 
exalted Him above measure, and gave Him the! 
name which is above every name; that in the name 10 
of Jesus ‘ ebery knee should bof,’ !! of all who dwell in 


1 They had seen him sent to prison, 
Acts xvi. 23. 

2 The first word means to entreat, see 
Matt. xviii. 32; the second to urge by 
persuasion or entreaty, see 1 Thess. 1i. 11. 

38 The extreme earnestness of this 
exhortation to unity shows that the 
Philippians were guilty of dissension ; 
perhaps Euodia and Syntyche, whose 
opposition to each other is mentioned 
iv. 2, had partisans who shared their 
quarrel. 

4 See above, i. 17. 

5 This very difficult expression ad- 
mits of the translation adopted in the 
Authorised Version, from which there- 
fore we have not thought it right to 
deviate. The majority of modern in- 
terpreters, however, take it as mean- 
ing to reckon a thing as a booty, to 
look on a thing as a robber would look 
on spoil. It is a considerable (though 
not a fatal) objection to this view, that 
it makes a word denoting the act of 
seizing identical with one denoting the 
thing seized. The Authorised Version 
is free from this objection, but it is 
liable to the charge of rendering the 


connection with the following verse Jess 
natural than the other interpretation. 
If the latter be correct, the translation 
would be, He thought not equality with 
God a thing to be seized upon, i.e. 
though, essentially, even while on earth, 
He was in the form of God, yet He 
did not think fit to claim equality with 
God until He had accomplished His mis- 
StOR. 

6 Literally, emptied Himself. 

* The likeness of’ man was the form 
of a slave to Him, contrasted with the 
Sorm of God which essentially belonged 
to Him. 

8 Literally, having become in the like- 
ness, which in English is expressed by 
being changed into the likeness. 

® He ‘showed obedience ’ to the laws 
of human society, to His parents, and 
to the civil magistrate ; and carried that 
self-humiliating obedience even to the 
point of submitting to death, when He 
might have summoned ‘twelve legions 
of angels’ to His rescue. 

10 The best MSS. have ‘ the name.’ 

'' Tsaiah xlv. 23 (LXX.), quoted 
Rom. xiv. 11. It is strange that this 
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ji heaven, in earth, or under the earth, and every 

tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father. 

12 Wherefore, my beloved, as you have always obeyed 

me, not as in my presence only, but now much more 

in my absence, work out your own salvation with 

13 fear and trembling ;! for it is God who works in you 

14 both will and deed. Do all things for the sake of 

15 goodwill,? without murmurings and disputings, that 
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you may be blameless and guileless, the sons of God 
without rebuke, in the midst of ‘a cranked anv per- 
berge generation,’ ® among whom ye shine like stars 
16 in the world; holding fast the Word of Life; that 
you may give me ground of boasting, even to the 
day of Christ, that I have not run in vain, nor 


laboured in vain. 
17 


But® though my blood® be poured forth upon the St, Peul’s ex. 


ectations and 


ministration of the sacrifice of your faith, I rejoice mtentions. 
is for myself, and rejoice with you all; and do ye like- 
19 wise rejoice, both for yourselves and with me. But 
I hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus to you a 
shortly, that I also may be cheered, by learning your 
20 state; for I have no other like-minded with me, who 
91 would care in earnest for your concerns; for all seek 


verse should often have been quoted as 
commanding the practice of bowing the 
head at the name of Jesus; a practice 
most proper in itself, but not here re- 
ferred to: what it really prescribes is, 
kneeling in adoration of Him. 

1 We have already remarked, that 
with anxiety and_ self-distrust is a 
nearer representation of this Pauline 
phrase than the literal English, as 
appears by the use of the same phrase 
1 Gor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Eph. vi. as 
The ‘fear’ is a fear of failure, the 
‘trembling’ an eager anxiety. 

2 This phrase has perplexed the 
interpreters, because they have all 
joined it with the preceding words. 
We put a stop after the preceding 
verb, and take the noun in the same 
sense as at i. 15 above, and Luke ii. 
14, It is strange that so clear and 
simple a construction, involving no 
alteration in the text, should not have 
been before suggested. 

Since the above was first published, 
it has been objected that the position 
of the Greek article negatives the 
above rendering ; because the insertion 
of the article (where it is generally 
omitted) between a preposition and an 


abstract noun, gives to the latter a 
reflective sense; so that the phrase 
would mean ‘your goodwill,’ not good- 
will in the abstract. This grammatical 
statement is not universally true; but 
even if the objection were valid, it would 
not negative the construction proposed, 
nor materially alter the meaning. The 
translation would then stand :—‘ Do all 
things for the sake of maintaining your 
mutual goodwill. 

[It seems very doubtful whether this 
view is tenable: and the ordinary ren- 
dering gives a very forcible sense. HH. | 

3 Deut. xxxii. 5 (LXX.). The pre- 
ceding ‘without rebuke’ calls up a cor- 
responding word in the Greek context 
of the LXX. 

4 Compare Gen. i. 14 (LXX.). 

5 This but seems to connect what 
follows with i. 25, 26. 

6 Literally, I be poured forth. The 
metaphor is probably from the Jewish 
drink-offerings (Numb. xxviii. 7), ra- 
ther than from the Heathen libations. 
The Heathen converts are spoken of as 
a sacrifice offered up by St. Paul as the 
ministering priest, in Rom. xv. 16. 

7 The Greek construction is the same 
as in 1 Cor. iv. 17. 
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their own, not the things of Jesus Christ. But youii. 
know! the trials which have proved his worth, and 
that, as a son with a father, he has shared my servi- 
tude, to proclaim the Glad-tidings. Him, then, 23 
hope to send without delay, as soon as I see how it 
will go with me; but I trust in the Lord that I also 24 
myself shall come shortly. ; r 

Epaphroditus, who is my brother and companion 25 
in labour and fellow-soldier, and your messenger to 
minister? to my wants, I have thought it needful to 
send to you. For he was filled with longing for you 26 
all, and with sadness, because you had heard that 
he was sick. And, indeed, he had a sickness which 27 
brought him almost to death, but God had compas- 
sion on him; and not on him only but on me, that I 
might not have sorrow upon sorrow. Therefore 128 
have been? the more anxious to send him, that you 
may have the joy of seeing him again, and that I 
may have one sorrow the less. Receive him, there- 29 
fore, in the Lord, with all gladness, and hold such 
men in honour; because his labour in the cause of 30 
Christ brought him near to death; for he hazarded4 
his life that he might supply all which you could not 
do,° in ministering to me. 

Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. iii, 
To repeat the same® warnings is not wearisome to 
me, and it is safe for you.~ Beware of the Dogs,’ 2 
beware of the Eyil Workmen, beware of the Con- 
cision. For we are the Circumcision, who worship 3 
God® with the spirit, whose boasting? is in Christ 
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Return of 
¥Epaphroditus. 


Warning 
against Juda- 
isers and ex- 
hortation to 
perseverance 
in the Chris- 
tian race. 


' Timotheus had laboured among 
them at the first. See Acts xvi. 

2 Minister. Wehave the correspond- 
ing abstract noun in y. 80. 

The aorist used from the position of 
the reader, according to classical usage. 

4 This is the meaning of the reading 
of the best MSS. 

° The same expression is used of the 
messengers of the Corinthian Church. 
1 Cor. xvi. 17. The English reader 
must not understand the A. V. ‘lack 
of service’ to convey a reproach. From 
this verse we learn that the illness of 
Epaphroditus was caused by some ca- 
sualty of his journey, or perhaps by 
over-fatig ue. 

6 Literally, to write the same things 
to you. St. Paul must here refer either 
to some previous Epistle to the Philip- 
pians (now lost), or to his former con- 
versations with them, 

7 The Judaisers are here described 


by three epithets: ‘the dogs’ because 
of their uncleanness (of which that 
animal was the type: compare 2 Pet. 
ii. 22) ; ‘the evil workmen’ (not equi- 
valent to ‘evil workers’), for the same 
reason that they are called ‘deceitful 
workmen’ in 2 Cor. xi. 13; and ‘the 
concision,’ to distinguish them from the 
true circumcision, the spiritual Israel. 

8 We retain ‘God’ here, with the 
Textus Receptus, and a minority of 
MSS., because of the analogy of Rom. 
i, 9 (see note there). The true Chris. 
tians are here described by contrast 
with the Judaisers, whose worship was 
the carnal worship of the Temple, 
Whose boasting was in the Law, and 
whose confidence was in the circum- 
cision of their flesh, 

® Apparently alluding to Jer. ix. 24, 
‘He that boasteth let him boast in the 
Lord, which is quoted 1 Cor. i. 31 and 

Cor. xc5,7- 


12 


15 


16 God [in due time]. 
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Jesus, and whose confidence is not in the flesh. 
iii. 4 Although I might have confidence in the flesh also. 
If any other man thinks that he has ground of confi- 


5 dence in the flesh, I have more. 


Circumcised the 


eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
6 Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews; as to the 
Law, a Pharisee; as to zeal a persecutor of the 
Church ; as to the righteousness of the Law, un- 


7 blameable. 
gs have counted loss for Christ. 


But what once was gain to me, that T 
Yea, doubtless, and I 


count all things but loss, because all are nothing- 
worth in comparison! with the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of 
all things, and count them but as dung that I may 
9 gain Christ, and be found in Him; not having my 
own righteousness of the Law, but the righteousness 
of faith in Christ, the righteousness which God be- 


10 stows on Faith ;? that I may know Him, and the 


power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His 


11 sufferings, sharing the likeness of His death; if by 


any means I might attain to the resurrection from 


the dead. 


Not that I have already won,’ or am already per- 


fect ; but I press onward, if indeed, I might lay hold 
on that, for which Christ also laid hold on me.4 


13 Brethren, I count not myself to have laid hold 


thereon; but this one thing I do—forgetting that 
which is behind, and reaching® forth to that which 


14is before, I press onward towards the mark, for the 


prize of God’s heavenly calling in Christ Jesus. 


Let us all, then, who are ripe® in understanding, 


be thus minded; and if in anything you are other- 
wise minded, that also shall be revealed to you by 


Nevertheless, let us walk ac- 


cording to that which we have attained.’ 


1 Literally, because of the superemi- 
nence of the knowledge of Christ, i.e. 
because the knowledge of Christ sur- 
passes all things else. 

2 Of God (i.e. which He bestows) on 
condition of faith. Compare Acts iii. 
16. 

3 ‘Won,’ ie. ‘the prize’ (v. 14). 
Compare 1 Cor. ix. 24, ‘So run that 
ye may win.’ It is unfortunate that 
in A. V. this is translated by the same 
verb attain, which is used for another 
verb in the preceding verse, so as to 
make it seem to refer to that. 

4 Our Lord had ‘laid hold on’ Paul, 
in order to bring him to the attainment 


of ‘the prize of God’s heavenly calling.’ 
‘Jesus’ is omitted by the best MSS. 

5 The image is that of the runner in 
a foot race, whose body is bent for- 
wards in the direction towards which 
he runs. See beginning of Chap. XX. 

6 The translation in A. V. (here and 
in v. 12) by the same word, makes 
St. Paul seem to contradict himself. 
‘Perfect’ is the antithesis of ‘babe.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

7 The precept is the same given 
Rom. xiv. 5. The words ‘think the 
same thing’ are omitted in the best 
MSS. 
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Brethren, be imitators of me with one consent, iii.17 


and mark those who walk according to my example. - 


For many walk, of whom I told you often in times!18 ~ 
past, and now tell you even weeping, that they are 
the enemies? of the cross of Christ; whose end is 19 
destruction, whose God is their belly,? and whose 
glory isin their shame ; whose mind is set on earthly 
things. For my‘ life® abides in heaven ; from whence 20 
also I look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; 21 
who shall change my vile® body into the likeness of 22 
His glorious body ; according to the working whereby 
He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself. 


Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved and longed iv. 1 


for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my 


dearly beloved. 


Euodia and 
Syntyche 
must be 
reconciled. 


I exhort Euodia, and I exhort Syntyche,’ to be of 2 
one mind in the Lord. Yea, and I beseech thee also, 3 


my true yoke-fellow,® to help them [to be reconciled] ; 
for they strove earnestly in the work of the Glad- 
tidings with me, together with Clemens? and my 


1 Literally, I used to tell you, 

2 For the construction, compare 1 
John ii. 25. The persons meant were 
men who led licentious lives (like the 
Corinthian freethinkers), and they are 
called ‘enemies of the cross’ because 
the cross was the symbolof mortification. 

3 Cf. Rom. xvi. 18, 

4 On St. Paul’s use of ‘we’ see note 
on 1 Thess. i. 8. An objection has been 
made to translating it in the singular 
in this passage, on the ground that this 
seems to limit St. Paul’s expression of 
Christian hope and faith to himself; 
but a very little consideration will suf- 
fice to show the futility of such an 
objection. Where St. Paul speaks of 
his hopes and faith as a Christian, his 
words are necessarily applicable to other 
Christians as well as to himself. And, 
in fact, some of the passages to which 
Christians in general have ever turned 
with the most fervent sympathy, and 
which they have most undoubtingly 
appropriated, are those very passages 
where St, Paul uses the ‘singular: as, 
for example, ‘ for me,’ Gal. ii. 20. 

5 This noun must not be translated 
citizenship (as has been proposed), which 
would be a different word (cf. Acts xxii. 
28). The corresponding verb means ¢o 
perform the functions of civil life, and 
is used simply for to live; see Acts 
xxiii. 1, and Phil. i. 27. Hence the 
noun means the tenor of hfe, It should 


be also observed, that the verb here 
means more than simply ‘is,’ though it 
is difficult here to express the shade of 
difference in English. 

5 Literally, the body of my humilia- 
tion. 

7 These were two women (the pro- 
noun is feminine in y. 3, which is 
mistranslated in A. V.) who were at 
variance. 

8 We have no means of knowing 
who was the person thus addressed. 
Apparently some eminent Christian at 
Philippi, to whom the Epistle was to 
be presented in the first instance. 
The old hypothesis (mentioned by 
Chrysostom) that the word is a proper 
name, is not without plausibility ; ‘who 
art Syzygus in name and in fact,’ as a 
commentator says. 

® We learn from Origen (Comm. on 
John i, 29) that this Clemens (com- 
monly called Clement) was the same 
who was afterwards Bishop of Rome, 
and who wrote the Epistles to the 
Corinthians which we have before re- 
ferred to (pp. 495,496). Eusebius quotes 
the following statement concerning him 
from Irenzus: ‘Tn the third place after 
the Apostles the episcopal office was 
held by Clemens, who also saw the 
blessed Apostles, and lived with them.’ 
Hist. Eccl. y. 6. It appears from the 
present passage that he had formerly 
laboured successfully at Philippi. 
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_ other fellow-labourers, whose names are in the Book! 

|. of Life. : 

iv.4 Rejoice in the Lord at all times. Again will? I Bxhortetion 
5 say, rejoice. Let your forbearance be known to all Siavstiny 
6men. The? Lord is at hand. Let no care trouble sndfllow 

you, but in all things, by prayer and supplication 

with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 

7to God. And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep‘ your hearts and minds in 

8 Christ Jesus. Finally, brethren, whatsoever is true, 
whatsoever is venerable, whatsoever is just, what- 
soever is pure, whatsoever is endearing, whatsoever 
is of good report,—if there be any virtue, and if there 

9 be any praise—be such your treasures.® That which 
you were taught and learned, and which you heard 
and saw in me, —be that your practice. So shall the 
God of peace be with you. 

10 I rejoiced in the Lord greatly when I found that fbsslity of 
now, after so long a time, your care for me had borne Chweh- 
fruit again ;° though your care indeed never failed, 

11 but you lacked opportunity. Not that I speak as if I 
were in want; for I? have learnt, in whatsoever state 

121 am, to be content. I can bear either abasement or 
abundance. In all things, and amongst all men, I 
have been taught the secret, to be full or to be 
hungry, to want or to abound. I can do all things 

13in Him® who strengthens me. Nevertheless, you 
have done well, in contributing to the help of my 

14 affliction. And you know yourselves, Philippians, 

15 that, in the beginning of the Glad-tidings, after I had 
left Macedonia,!° no Church communicated with me 
on account of giving and receiving, but you alone. 

16 For even while I was [still] in Thessalonica,'! you 

17 sent once and again to relieve my need. Not that iy 
seek your gifts, but I seek the fruit which accrues 

is therefrom, to your account. But I have all which I 
require, and more than I require. I am fully sup- 
plied, having received from Epaphroditus your gifts, 


1 Compare ‘Book of the living,’ Ps. 4 Literally, garrison. 
lxix. 28 (LXX.), and also Luke x. 20, 5 Literally, reckon these things in 
and Heb. xii. 23. account. Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

2 The verb is future. He refers to 6 The literal meaning is to put forth 
iii. 1. fresh shoots. 

3 They are exhorted to be joyful 7 This ‘I’ is emphatic. 
under persecution, and show gentleness 8 Literally, ‘I have been initiated.’ 
to their persecutors, because the Lord’s 9 ‘Christ’ is omitted in the best 
coming would soon deliver them from MSS: For ‘strengthen,’ cf. Rom. iv. 20. 
all their afflictions. Compare note on 10 Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9, and p. 301, 


1 Cor. xvi. 22. 11 See pp. 253, 254. 
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‘Qn ovgur of swretness,’ an acceptable sacrifice well 


pleasing to God. And your own needs? shall be all iy, 1: 


supplied by my God, in the fulness of His glorious 
riches in Christ Jesus. 
be glory unto the ages of ages. Amen. 
Salutations. 

who are with me? salute you. 


Now to our God and Father 29 


Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren 21 


All the saints here salute you, especially those who 92 


belong to the house of Ceesar.4 


ee 
enediction. spirits.® 


The above Epistle gives us an unusual amount of information 
concerning the personal situation of its writer, which we have 
already endeavoured to incorporate into our narrative. But 
nothing in it is more suggestive than St. Paul’s allusion to the 
Preetorian guards, and to the converts he had gained in the house- 
hold of Nero. He tells us (as we have just read) that throughout 
the Preetorian quarters he was well known as a prisoner for the 
cause of Christ,® and he sends special salutations to the Philippian 
Church from the Christians in the Imperial household.7 These 
notices bring before us very vividly the moral contrast by which 
the Apostle was surrounded. The soldier to whom he was chained 
to-day might have been in Nero’s body-guard yesterday ; his com- 
rade who next relieved guard upon the prisoner, might have been 
one of the executioners of Octavia, and might have carried her head 
to Poppzea a few weeks before. Such were the ordinary employ- 
ments of the fierce and blood-stained veterans who were daily pre- 
sent, like wolves in the midst of sheep, at the meetings of the 
Christian brotherhood. If there were any of these soldiers not 
utterly hardened by a life of cruelty, their hearts must surely have 
been touched by the character of their prisoner, brought as they 
were into so close a contact with him. They must have been at 
least astonished to see a man, under such circumstances, so utterly 
careless of selfish interests, and devoting himself with an energy so 
unaccountable to the teaching of others. Strange indeed to their 
ears, fresh from the brutality of a Roman barrack, must have been 
the sound of Christian exhortation, of prayers, and of hymns; 
stranger still, perhaps, the tender love which bound the converts 


' Gen. viii. 21 (LXX.). Compare 
also Levit. i. 9, and Eph. v. 2, 

2 The your is emphatic. 

3 This brethren with me, distinguished 
from al/ the saints in the next verse, 
Seems to denote St. Paul’s special at- 
tendants, such as <Aristarchus, Epa- 
phras, Demas, Timotheus, &e. Cf. Gal. 
es 

4 These members of the Imperial 
household were probably slaves; so the 
same expression is used by Josephus 


(Ant. xviii. 5. 8). If St. Paul was at 
this time confined in the neighbour- 
hood of the Praetorian quarters attached 
to the palace, we can more readily 
account for the conversion of some of 
those who lived in the buildings imme- 
diately contiguous. 

° The majority of uncial MSS. read 
‘spirit,’ and omit the ‘amen,’ 

&. Phil dd 

4 Phill iv.22: 


The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 23 
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to their teacher and to one another, and showed itself in every look 
and tone. 

But if the agent’s of Nero’s tyranny seem out of place in such a 
scene, still more repugnant to the assembled worshippers must have 
been the instruments of his pleasures, the ministers of his lust. 
Yet some even among these, the depraved servants of the palace, 
were redeemed from their degradation by the Spirit of Christ, which 
spoke to them in the words of Paul. How deep their degradation 
was, we know from authentic records. We are not left to conjec- 
ture the services required from the attendants of Nero. The 
ancient historians have polluted their pages! with details of infamy 
which no writer in the languages of Christendom may dare to re- 
peat. Thus, the very immensity of moral amelioration wrought, 
operates to disguise its own extent ; and hides from inexperienced 
eyes the gulf which separates Heathenism from Christianity. Suffice 
it to say, that the courtiers of Nero were the spectators, and the 
members of his household the instruments, of vices so monstrous 
and so unnatural, that they shocked even the men of that genera- 
tion, steeped as it was in every species of obscenity. But we must 
remember that many of those who took part in such abominations 
were involuntary agents, forced by the compulsion of slavery to do 
their master’s bidding. And the very depth of vileness in which 
they were plunged, must have excited in some of them an indig- 
nant disgust and revulsion against vice. Under such feelings, if 
curiosity led them to visit the Apostle’s prison, they were well 
qualified to appreciate the purity of its moral atmosphere. And 
there it was that some of these unhappy bondsmen first tasted of 
spiritual freedom ; and were prepared to brave with patient heroism 
the tortures under which they soon’ were destined to expire in the 
gardens of the Vatican. 

History has few stranger contrasts than when it shows us Paul 
preaching Christ under the walls of Nero’s palace. Thenceforward, 
there were but two religions in the Roman world : the worship of 
the Emperor, and the worship of the Saviour. The old supersti- 
tions had been long worn out ; they had lost all hold on educated 
minds. There remained to tivilised Heathens no other worship 
possible but the worship of power; and the incarnation of power 
which they chose was, very naturally, the sovereign of the world. 
This, then, was the ultimate result of the noble intuitions of Plato, 
the methodical reasonings of Aristotle, the pure morality of Socrates. 
All had failed, for want of external sanction and authority. The 
residuum they left was the philosophy of Epicurus, and the religion 
of Nerolatry. But anew doctrine was already taught in the Forum, 
and believed even on the Palatine. Over against the altars of Nero 
and Poppa, the voice of a prisoner was daily heard, and daily woke 
in grovelling souls the consciousness of their divine destiny. Men 
listened, and knew that self-sacrifice was better than ease, humi- 
liation more exalted than pride, to suffer nobler than to reign. 


1 See Tac. Ann. xv. 87, Dio. Ixiii. 13, rished, occurred in the summer of 64 
and especially Suetonius, Wero, 28, 29. A-D., that is, within less than two years 

2 The Neronian persecution, in which of the time when the Epistle to Philippi 
suoh vast multitudes of Christians pe- was written, See the next chapter. 
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They felt that the only religion which satisfied the needs of man 
was the religion of sorrow, the religion of self-devotion, the religion 
of the cross. : 

There are some amongst us now who think that the doctrine which 
Paul preached was a retrograde movement in the course of huma- 
nity ; there are others who, with greater plausibility, acknowledge 
that it was useful in its season, but tell us that it is now worn out 
and obsolete. The former are far more consistent than the latter ; 
for both schools of infidelity agree in virtually advising us to return 
to that effete philosophy which had been already tried and found 
wanting, when Christianity was winning the first triumphs of its 
immortal youth. This might well surprise us, did we not know 
that the progress of human reason in the paths of ethical discovery 
is merely the progress of man in a treadmill, dcomed for ever to 
retrace his own steps. Had it been otherwise, we might have 
hoped that mankind could not again be duped by an old and use- 
less remedy, which was compounded and recompounded in every 
possible shape and combination, two thousand years ago, and at 
last utterly rejected by a nauseated world. Yet for this antiquated 
anodyne, disguised under a new label, many are once more barter- 
ing the only true medicine that can head the diseases of the soul. 

For such mistakes there is, indeed, no real cure, except prayer to 
Him who giveth sight to the blind ; but a partial antidote may be 
supplied by the history of the Imperial Commonweaith. The true 
wants of the Apostolic age can best be learned from the Annals of 
Tacitus. There men may still see the picture of that Rome to which 
Paul preached ; and thence they may comprehend the results of 
civilisation without Christianity, and the impotence of a moral phi- 
losophy destitute of supernatural attestation. ! 
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Coin of Philippi.? 


? Had Arnold lived to complete his of wickedness, and his enthusiastic 1 
com] stic love 
task, how nobly would his history of of moral beauty, made him wortky v. 
the Empire have worked out this great such a theme. are 
argument! His indignant abhorrence * From the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Authorities for St. Paul’s subsequent History.— His Appeal is heard.— flis 
Acquittal.— He goes from Rome to Asia Minor.— Thence to Spain, where 
he resides two years.— He returns to Asia Minor and Macedonia.— Writes 
The First Epistle to Timotheus.— Visits Crete.— Writes The Epistle to Titus. 
— He winters at Nicopolis.— He is again imprisoned at Rome.— Progress 
of his Trial.— He writes The Second Epistle to Timotheus.— His Condemna- 
tion and Death. 


We have already remarked that the light concentrated upon that 
portion of St. Paul’s life which is related in the latter chapters of 
the Acts, makes darker by contrasts the obscurity which rests upon 
the remainder of his course. The progress of the historian who 
attempts to trace the footsteps of the Apostles beyond the limits of 
the Scriptural narrative must, at best, be hesitating and uncertain. 
It has been compared! to the descent of one who passes from the 
clear sunshine which rests upon a mountain’s top into the mist which 
wraps its side. But this is an inadequate comparison ; for such a 
wayfarer loses the daylight gradually, and experiences no abrupt 
transition, from the bright prospect and the distinctness of the 
onward path, into darkness and bewilderment. Our case should 
rather be compared with that of the traveller on the Chinese fron- 
tier, who has just reached a turn in the valley along which his 
course has led him, and has come to a point whence he expected to 
enjoy the view of anew and brilliant landscape ; when he suddenly 
finds all farther prospect cut off by an enormous wall, filling up all 
the space between precipices on either hand, and opposing a blank 
and insuperable barrier to his onward progress. And if a chink 
here and there should allow some glimpses of the rich territory 
beyond, they are only enough to tantalise, without gratifying his 
curiosity. , ‘ : ; 

Doubtless, however, it was a Providential design which has thus 
limited our knowledge. The wall of separation, which for ever 
cuts off the Apostolic age from that which followed it, was built by 
the hand of God. That age of miracles was not to be revealed to 
us as passing by any gradual transition into the common life of the 
Church ; it was intentionally isolated from all succeeding time, that 
we might learn to appreciate more fully its extraordinary character, 
and see, by the sharpness of the abruptest contrast the difference 
between the human and the divine. 

A few faint rays of light, however, have been permitted to pene- 
trate beyond the dividing barrier, and of these we must make the 
pest use we can: for it is now our task to trace the history of St. 
Paul beyond the period where the narrative of his fellow-traveller 


1 The comparison occurs somewhere in Arnold’s works, 
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ss suddenly terminates.1_ The only cotemporary materials for this 
purpose are his own letters to Titus and Timotheus, and a single 


sentence of his disciple, Clement of Rome ; and during the three_ 


centuries which followed we can gather but a few scattered and un- 
satisfactory notices from the writers who have handed down to us 
the traditions of the Church. 

The great question which we have to answer concerns the termi- 
nation of that long imprisonment whose history has occupied the 
preceding chapters. St. Luke tells us that Paul remained under 
military custody in Rome for ‘two whole years’ (Acts xxvii. 16 
and 30) ; but he does not say what followed, at the close of that 
‘period. Was it ended, we are left to ask, by the Apostle’s con- 
demnation and death, or by his acquittal and liberation? Although 
the answer to this question has been a subject of dispute in modern 
times, no doubt was entertained about it by the ancient Church.? 
It was universally believed that St. Paul’s appeal to Czesar termi- 
nated successfully ; that he was acquitted of the charges laid against 
him; and that he spent some years in freedom before he was again 
imprisoned and condemned. The evidence on this subject, though 
(as we have said) not copious, is yet conclusive so far as it goes, and 
it is all one way.* 

The most important portion of it is supplied by Clement, the 
disciple of St. Paul, mentioned Phil. iv. 3,4 who was afterwards 
Bishop of Rome. This author, writing from Rome to Corinth, ex- 
pressly asserts that Paul had preached the Gospel ‘IN THE Hast 
AND IN THE WEST ;’ that ‘he had instructed the whole world [i.e. 
the Roman Empire, which was commonly so called] in righteous- 
ness ;) and that he ‘had gone to THE EXTREMITY OF THE WEST’ 
before his martyrdom.? 


1 Numerous explanations have been 
attempted of the sudden and abrupt 
termination of the Acts, which breaks 
off the narrative of St. Paul’s appeal to 
Cesar (up to that point so minutely 
detailed) just as we are expecting its 
conclusion, The most plausible ex- 
planations are—(1) That Theophilus 
already knew of the conclusion of the 
Roman imprisonment; whether it was 
ended by St. Paul’s death or by his 
liberation, (2) That St. Luke wrote 
before the conclusion of the imprison- 
ment, and carried his narrative up to 
the point at which he wrote. But 
neither of these theories is fully satis- 
factory. We may take this opportu- 
nity to remark that the ‘dwelt’ and 
‘received’ (Acts xxviii. 30) by no 
means imply (as Wieseler asserts) that 
a changed state of things had suc- 
ceeded to that there described. Jn writ- 
ing historically, the historical tenses 
would be used by an ancient writer, 
even though (when he wrote) the 
events described by him were still 
going on. 

2 {f the Kpistle to the Hebrews was 


written by St. Paul, it proves conclu- 
sively that he was liberated from his 
Roman imprisonment; for its writer is 
in Italy and at liberty. (Heb. xiii. 23, 
24.) But we are precluded from using 
this as an argument, in consequence of 
the doubts concerning the authorship 
of that Epistle. See the next chapter. 

3 Since the above was published, the 
same opinion has been expressed yet 
more strongly by Chevalier Bunsen, 
whose judgment on such a point is en- 
titled to the greatest weight. He says. 
‘Some German critics have a peculiar 
idiosyncracy which leads them to dis- 
believe the second captivity of Paul. 
Yet it appears to me very arbitrary tc 
deny a fact for which we have the ex. 
plicit evidence of Paul’s disciple anc 
companion Clemens.’ (Bunsen’s Hip- 
polytus, second ed. vol. i. p. 27.) 

* For the identity of St. Paul’s dis 
ciple Clemens with Clemens Romanus 
see the note on Phil. iv. 8. We mav 
add, that even those who doubt thi 
identity acknowledge that Clemens Ro- 
manus wrote in the first century. 

© Clem, Rom. i. chap. v. We neee 


~e sitet 
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Now, in a Roman author, the extremity of the West could mean 
nothing short of Spain, and the expression is often used by Roman 
writers to denote Spain. Here, then, we have the express testi- 
mony of St. Paul’s own disciple that he fulfilled his original inten- 
tion (mentioned Rom. xv. 24—28) of visiting the Spanish peninsula 7 
and consequently that he was liberated from his first imprisonment 
at Rome. 

The next piece of evidence which we possess on the subject is 
contained in the canon of the New Testament, compiled by an un- 
known Christian about the year a.p. 170, which is commonly called 
‘Muratori’s Canon.’ In this document it is said, in the account of 
the Acts of the Apostles, that ‘Luke relates to Theophilus events of 
which he was an eye-witness, as also, in a separate place (semote) 
[viz. Luke xxii. 31-33], he evidently declares the martyrdom of Peter, 
but [omits] THE JOURNEY oF Paut From Rome To Sparn.’! 

In the next place, Eusebius tells us, ‘ after defending himself suc- 
cessfully, it is currently reported that the Apostle again went forth to 
proclaam the Gospel, and afterwards came to Rome a second time, and 


was martyred under Nero.’ * 
Next we have the statement of 


Chrysostom, who mentions it as 


an undoubted historical fact, that ‘St. Paul after his residence in 


Rome departed to Spain.’ * 


About the same time St. Jerome bears the same testimony, saying 
that ‘ Paul was dismissed by Nero, that he might preach Chyrist’s 


Gospel in the West.*4 


Against this unanimous testimony of the primitive Church there 


is no external evidence ® whatever to oppose. 


Those who doubt the 


liberation of St. Paul from his imprisonment are obliged to resort 


scarcely remark upon Wieseler’s. pro- 
posal to translate the words for the 
extremity of the West (ro rtépya ris 
dvccews), the Sovereign of Rome! That 
ingenious writer has been here evi- 
dently misled by his desire to wrest 
the passage (quocunque modo) into 
conformity with his theory. Schrader 
translates one phrase ‘having been 
martyred there,’ and then argues that 
the extremity of the West cannot mean 
Spain, because St. Paul was not mar- 
tyred in Spain ; but his ‘there’ is a 
mere interpolation of his own. 

1 For an account of this fragment, 
see Routh’s Reliquie Sacre, vol. iv. p. 
1-12. 

2 Hist. Ecel. ii, 22. 

3 He adds, ‘whether he went to the 
Eastern part of the Empire, we know 
not. This does not imply a doubt of 
his return to Rome. 

4 Hieron. Catal. Script. 

5 It has indeed been urged that Ori- 
gen knew nothing of the journey to 
Spain, because Eusebius tells us that 
he speaks of Paul ‘preaching trom 
Jernsalem to [lyricum,’—a manifest 

3D 


allusion to Rom. xy. 19, It is strange 
that those who use this argument 
should not have perceived that they 
might, with equal justice, infer that 
Origen was ignorant of St. Paul's 
preaching at Malta. Sill more extra- 
ordinary is it to find Wieseler relying 
on the testimony of Pope Innocent I., 
who asserts (in the true spirit of the 
Papacy) that ‘ all the churches in Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, Sicily, and the in- 
terjacent islands, were founded by emis- 
saries of St. Peter or his successors: ° 
an assertion manivestly contradicting 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the known 
history of the Gallican Church, and 
made by a writer of the fifth century ! 
Tt has been also argued by Wieseler that 
Eusebius and Chrysostom were led to 
the hypothesis of a second imprison- 
ment by their mistaken view of 2 Tim. 
iv. 20. But it is equally probable that 
they were led to that view of the pas- 
sage by their previous belief in the tra- 
dition of the second imprisonment. Nor 
is their view of that passage untenable, 
though we think it mistaken. 
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ratuitous hypothesis, or to inconclusive arguments from pro- 
babiltey. . Thus tues try to account for the tradition of the Spanish 
j 1 osition that it arose from a wish to 
journey, by the arbitrary supp ‘ 2 ; = 
represent St. Paul as having fulfilled his expressed intentions (Rom. 
xv. 19) of visiting Spain. Or they say that it is improbable Nero 
would have liberated St. Paul after he had fallen under the influ- 
ence of Poppa, the Jewish proselyte. Or, lastly, they urge that, 
if St. Paul had really been liberated, we must have had some account 
of his subsequent labours. The first argument needs no answer, 
being a mere hypothesis. The second, as to the probability of the 
matter, may be met by the remark that we know far too little of 
the circumstances, and of the motives which weighed with Nero, to 
judge how he would have been likely to act im the case. To the 
third argument we may oppose the fact, that we have no account 
whatever of St. Paul’s labours, toils, and sufferings, during several 
of the most active years of his life, and only learn their existence 
by a casual allusion in a letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 24, 
25). Moreover, if this argument be worth anything, it would prove 
that none of the Apostles except St. Paul took any part whatever 
in the propagation of the Gospel after the first few years ; since we 
have no testimony to their subsequent labours at all more definite 
than that which we have above quoted concerning the work of St. 
Paul after his liberation. 

But further, unless we are prepared to dispute the genuineness 
of the Pastoral Epistles,1 we must admit not only that St. Paul 
was liberated from his Roman imprisonment, but also that he con- 
tinued his Apostolic labours for at least some years afterwards. 
For it is now admitted, by nearly all those who are competent 
to decide on such a question,’ first, that the historical facts men- 
tioned in the Epistles to Timotheus and Titus cannot be placed in 
any portion of St. Paul’s life before or during his first imprison- 
ment in Rome ; and, secondly, that the style in which those Epistles 
are written, and the condition of the Church described in them, 
forbid the supposition of such a date. Consequently we must 
acknowledge (unless we deny the authenticity of the Pastoral 
Epistles) that after St. Paul’s Roman imprisonment he was tra- 
-velling at liberty in Ephesus,*® Crete, Macedonia,® Miletus,® and 
Nicopolis,’ and that he was afterwards a second time in prison in 
Rome. $® 

But when we have said this, we have told nearly all that we 
know of the Apostle’s personal history, from his liberation to his 


1 On the question of the date of the we have there asserted that competent 


Pastoral Epistles, see Appendix II. 

2 Dr. Davidson is an exception, and 
has summed up all that can be said on 
the opposite side of the question with 
his usual ability and faimess. With 
regard to Wieseler, see the note in the 
Appendix, above referred to. [In an 
able and candid review of this work, 
which appeared in Kitto’s Journal of 
Sacred Literature, the reviewer has mis- 
understood our assertion in the text, on 
which this is a note. He states that 


judges are nearly unanimous in agree- 
ing with our view of the second impri- 
sonment. But any one who reads 
carefully what we have written above, 
will perceive that this is not what we 
have said. We have only asserted that 
most competent judges are agreed in 
thinking that the Pastoral Epistles can- 
not be placed before the first captivity.) 
Sra Timea, 4 Titus i. & 
§ 2. Tim. iy. 20. 


OL Tint08i 
* Titus iii, 12. 8 2 Tim. i. 16,47. 
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death. We cannot fix with certainty the length of the time which 
intervened, nor the order in which he visited the different places 
where he is recorded to have laboured. The following data, how- 
ever, we have. In the first place, his martyrdom is universally said 
to have occurred! in the reign of Nero. Secondly, Timotheus was 
still a young man (i.e. young for the charge committed to him)? at 
the time of Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome. Thirdly, the 
three Pastoral Epistles were written within a few months of one 
another.* Fourthly, their style differs so much from the style of the 
earlier Epistles, that we must suppose as long an interval between 
their date and that of the Epistle to Philippi as is consistent with 
the preceding conditions. 

These reasons concur in leading us to fix the last year of Nero as 
that of St. Paul’s martyrdom. And this is the very year assigned 
to it by Jerome, and the next to that assigned by Eusebius; the 
two earliest writers who mention the date of St. Paul’s death at all. 
We have already seen that St. Paul first arrived in Rome in the 
spring of a.p. 41: we therefore have, on our hypothesis, an interval 
of five years between the period with which St. Luke concludes 
(A.D. 63), and the Apostle’s martyrdom.* And the grounds above 
mentioned lead us to the conclusion that this interval was occupied 
in the following manner. 

In the first place, after the long delay which we have before en- 
deavoured to explain, St. Paul’s appeal came on for hearing before 
the Emperor. The appeals from the provinces in civil causes were 
heard, not by the Emperor himself, but by his delegates, who were 
persons of consular rank: Augustus had appointed one such dele- 
gate to hear appeals from each province respectively.’ But criminal 
appeals appear generally to have been heard by the Emperor in 
person,° assisted by his council of Assessors. Tiberius and Claudius 
had usually sat for this purpose in the Forum; but Nero, after the 
example of Augustus, heard these causes in the Imperial Palace,*® 
whose ruins still crown the Palatine. Here, at one end of a splendid 
hall,°® lined with the precious marbles'° of Egypt and of Lybia, we 
must imagine the Cesar seated, in the midst of his Assessors. 
These councillors, twenty in number, were men of the highest rank 


1 See the references to Tertullian, 
Eusebius, Jerome, &c. given below, p. 
782, n. 2. 

291) Tim: iit 2) 2) Lim: 1.922. 

3 See remarks on the date of the 
Pastoral Epistles, in the Appendix. 

4 The above data show us the neces- 
sity of supposing as long an interval 
as possible between St. Paul’s liberation 
and his second imprisonment. There- 
fore we must assume that his appeal 
was finally decided at the end of the 
‘two years’ mentioned in Acts xxviii. 
30,—that is, in the spring of A.D. 63. 

5 Sueton. Oct. 33; but Geib thinks 
this arrangement was not of long dura- 
tion. 

6 ‘Other matters he himself examined 
and decided with his Assessors, sitting 


on the tribunalin the Palatium.’ (Dio, 
ly. 27.) This is said of Augustus. 

7 As to Tiberius, see Dio, lvii. 7; and 
as to Claudius, Dio, Ix. 4. 

8 Tiberius built a tribunal on the 
Palatine (Dio, lvii. 7). 

9 Dio mentions that the ceilings of 
the Halls of Justice in the Palatine 
were painted by Severus to represent 
the starry sky. The old Roman prac- 
tice was for the magistrate to sit under 
the open sky, which probably suggested 
this kind of ceiling, Even the Basi- 
licas were not roofed over (as to their 
central nave) till a late period. 

10 Those who are acquainted with 
Rome will remember how the interior 
of many of the ruined buildings is lined 
with a coating of these precious marbles, 
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and greatest influence. Among them were the two consuls," and 
selected representatives of each of the other great magistracies of 
Rome.? The remainder consisted of Senators chosen by lot. Over 
this distinguished bench of judges presided the representative of 
the most powerful monarchy which has ever existed,—the absolute 
ruler of the whole civilised world. But the reverential awe which 
his position naturally suggested, was changed into contempt and 
loathing by the character of the Sovereign who now presided over 
that supreme tribunal. For Nero was a man whom even the awful 
attribute of ‘power equal to the gods,’* could not render august, 
except in title. The fear and horror excited by his omnipotence 
and his cruelty, were blended with contempt for his ignoble lust of 
praise, and his shameless licentiousness. He had not as yet plunged 
into that extravagance of tyranny which, at a later period, exhausted 
the patience of his subjects, and brought him to destruction. 
Hitherto his public measures had been guided by sage advisers, 
and his cruelty had injured his own family rather than the State. 
But already, at the age of twenty-five, he had murdered his inno- 
cent wife and his adopted brother, and had dyed his hands in the 
blood of his mother. Yet even these enormities seem to have dis- 
gusted the Romans less than his prostitution of the Imperial purple, 
by publicly performing as a musician on the stage and a charioteer 
in the cireus. His degrading want of dignity and insatiable appe- 
tite for vulgar applause, drew tears from the councillors and ser- 
vants of his house, who could see him slaughter his nearest relatives 
without remonstrance. 

Before the tribunal of this blood-stained adulterer, Paul the 
Apostle was now brought in fetters, under the custody of his 
military guard. We may be sure that he, who had so often stood 
undaunted before the delegates of the Imperial throne did not 
quail when he was at last confronted with their master. His life 
was not in the hands of Nero; he knew that while his Lord had 
work for him on earth, He would shield him from the tyrant’s 
sword ; and if his work was over, how gladly would he ‘depart 
and be with Christ, which was far better.’* To him all the majesty 
of Roman despotism was nothing more than an empty pageant ; 
the Imperial demigod himself was but one of ‘the princes of this 
world, that come to nought.’® Thus he stood, calm and collected, 
ready to answer the charges of his accusers, and knowing that in 
the hour of his need it should be given him what to speak. 

The prosecutors and their witnesses were now called forward, to 
support their accusation :° for although the subject-matter for de- 


1 Memmius Regulus and Virginius 
Rufus were the consuls of the year A.D. 
63 (A.u.c. 816). Under some of the 
Emperors, the consuls were often 
changed several times during the year; 
but Nero allowed them to hold office for 
six months. So that these consuls would 
still be in office till July. 

2 Such, at least, was the constitution 
of the council of Assessors, according to 
the ordinance of Augustus, which ap- 


pears to have remained unaltered. See 
Dio, liii. 21. Also see Sueton. Tiber. 
55, and the passages of Dio referred to 
in the notes above, 

3 <Diis aqua potestas” was the at- 
tribute of the Emperors. (Juy. iv.) 

4 See his anticipations of his trial. 
Phil. i. 20-25, and Phil. ii. 17. 
9 ACorsiiné: 

6 The order of the proceedings was, 
(1) Speech of the prosecutor; (2) Ex- 
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cision was contained in the written depositions forwarded from 
Judea by Festus, yet the Roman law required the personal presence 
of the accusers and the witnesses, whenever it could be obtained.! 
We already know the charges? brought against the Apostle. He 
was accused of disturbing the Jews in the exercise of their worship, 
which was secured to them by law ; of desecrating their Temple ; 
and, above all, of violating the public peace of the Empire by per- 
petual agitation, as the ringleader of a new and factious sect. This 
charge * was the most serious in the view of a Roman statesman ; 
for the crime alleged amounted to majestas, or treason against the 
Commonwealth, and was punishable with death. 

These accusations were supported by the emissaries of the San- 
hedrin, and probably by the testimony of witnesses from Judza, 
Ephesus, Corinth, and the other scenes of Paul’s activity. The 
foreign accusers, however, did not rely on the support of their own 
unaided eloquence. They doubtless hired the rhetoric of some 
accomplished Roman pleader (as they had done even before the 
provincial tribunal of Felix) to set off their cause to the best ad- 
vantage, and paint the dangerous character of their antagonist in 
the darkest colours. Nor would it have been difficult to represent 
the missionary labours of Paul as dangerous to the security of the 
Roman state, when we remember how ill-informed the Roman 
magistrates, who listened, must have been concerning the questions 
really at issue between Paul and his opponents ; and when we con- 
sider how easily the Jews were excited against the government by 
any fanatical leader who appealed to their nationality, and how 
readily the kingdom of the Messiah, which Paul proclaimed, might 
be misrepresented as a temporal monarcliy, set up in opposition to 
the foreign domination of Rome. 

We cannot suppose that St. Paul had secured the services of any 
professional advocate to repel such false accusations,* and put the 
trath clearly before his Roman judges. We know that he resorted 
to no such method on former occasions of a similar kind. And 
it seems more consistent with his character, and his unwavering 


amination and cross-examination of 
witnesses for the prosecution ; (3) 
Speech of the prisoner ; (4) Examination 
and cross-examination of the witnesses 
for the defence. The introduction of 
cross-examination was an innovation 
upon the old Republican procedure. 

1 As to the accusers, see above, p. 
614, n. 9. Written depositions were 
received at this period by the Roman 
Courts, but not where the personal 
presence of the witnesses could be ob- 
tained. See also Acts xxiv. 19, ‘who 
ought to have been here present before 
thee.” 

2 See Acts xxiv. 5, 6, and xxv. 7, 8, 
and pp. 607, 608, and 615. 

3 It must be remembered that the 
old Republican system of criminal pro- 
cedure had undergone a great change 
before the time of Nero, Under the 


old law (the system of Queestiones Per- 
petue) different churges were tried in 
distinct courts, and by different magis- 
trates. In modern language a criminal 
indictment could then only contain one 
count. But this was altered under the 
Emperors ; ‘ut si quis sacrilegii simul 
et homicidii accusetur ; quod nune in 
publicis judiciis [i.e. those of the Ques- 
tiones Perpetue, which were still not 
entirely obsolete] non accidit, quoniam 
Preetor certa lege sortitur ; Principum 
autem et Senatfis cognitionibus fre- 
quens est.’ (Quintil. Znst. Orat. iii. 
10.) 

4 It was most usual, at this period, 
that both parties should be represented 
by advocates ; but the parties were al- 
lowed to conduct their cause themselves, 
if they preferred doing so, 
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reliance on his Master’s promised aid, to suppose that he answered ' 


[cH. 


the elaborate harangue of the hostile pleader by a plain and simple 
statement of facts, like that which he addressed to Felix, Festus, 
and Agrippa. He could easily prove the falsehood of the charge 
of sacrilege, by the testimony of those who were present in the 
Temple ; and perhaps the refutation of this more definite accusation 
might incline his judges more readily to attribute the vaguer charges 


to the malice of his opponents. 


He would then proceed to show 


that, far from disturbing the exercise of the religio licita of Juda- 
ism, he himself adhered to that religion, rightly understood. He 
would show that, far from being a seditious agitator against the 
state, he taught his converts everywhere to honour the Imperial 
Government, and submit to the ordinances? of the magistrate for 


conscience’ sake. 


And, though he would admit the charge of be- 


longing to the sect of the Nazarenes, yet he would remind his 
opponents that they themselves acknowledged the division of their 
nation into various sects, which were equally entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law ; and that the sect of the Nazarenes had a right 
to the same toleration which was extended to those of the Pharisees 


and the Sadducees. 


We know not whether he entered on this occasion into the pecu- 
liar doctrines of that ‘ sect’ to which he belonged ; basing them, as 
he ever did, on the resurrection of the dead ;* and reasoning of 


righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 


If so, he had 


one auditor at least who had more need to tremble than even Felix. 
But doubtless a seared conscience, and a universal frivolity of cha- 
racter, rendered Nero proof against emotions which for a moment 
shook the nerves of a less audacious criminal. 

When the parties on both sides had been heard,‘ and the wit- 
nesses all examined and cross-examined (a process which perhaps 
occupied several days*), the judgment of the court was taken. 
Each of the Assessors gave his opinion in writing to the Emperor, 
who never discussed the judgment with his Assessors, as had been 
the practice of better emperors, but after reading their opinions 
gave sentence according to his own pleasure,® without reference to 


the judgment of the majority. 


1 Probably all St. Paul’s judges, on 
this occasion, were familiar with Greek, 
and therefore he might address them in 
his own native tongue, without the need 
of an interpreter. 

2 Compare Rom. xiii. 1-7. 

3 Compare the prominence given to 
the Resurrection in the statement before 
the Sanhedrin (Acts xxiii. 6), before 
Felix (Acts xxiv. 15), before Festus 
(Acts xxv. 19), and before Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 8). 

4 We are told by Suetonius, as we 
have mentioned before, that Nero heard 
both parties on each of the counts of 
the indictment separately; and gave 
his decision on one count before he pro- 
ceeded to the next. (Sueton. Vero, 15.) 
The proceedings, therefore, which we 


On this occasion it might have 


have described in the text, must have 
been repeated as many times as there 
were separate charges against St. Paul. 

5 Plin. Epist. ii. 11. ‘The giving of 
the proofs continued till the third 
day ;’ and again, Ep. iv. 9, ‘On the 
following day Titius, Homullus, and 
Fronto pleaded admirably for Bassus : 
the proofs occupied four days.’ 

6 Suet. Nero. 15. This judgment 
was not pronounced by Nero till the 
next day. The sentence of a magis- 
trate was always given in writing at this 
period and generally delivered by the 
magistrate himself. But in the case of 
the Emperor, he did not read his own 
sentence, but caused it to be read in 
his presence by his Questor, 
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been expected that he would have pronounced the con 1 

the accused ; for the influence of ‘Bebbies had ee eee 
sulminating point, and she was, as we have said, a Jewish proselyte 
We can scarcely doubt that the emissaries from Palestine would 
have sought access to so powerful a protectress, and demanded her 
aid” for the destruction of a traitor to the Jewish faith ; nor would 
any scruples have prevented her from listening to their request 
backed as 1t probably was, according to the Roman usage, by a 
bribe. If such influence was exerted upon Nero, it might have 
been expected easily to prevail. But we know not all the com- 
plicated intrigues of the Imperial Court. Perhaps some Christian 
freedman of Narcissus ° may have counteracted, through the interest 
of that powerful favourite, the devices of St. Paul’s antagonists ; 
or possibly Nero may have been capriciously inclined to act upon 
his own independent view of the law and justice of the case, or 
to show his contempt for what he regarded as the petty squabbles 
of a superstitious people, by ‘driving the accusers from his judg- 
ment seat’ with the same feelings which Gallio had shown on a 
similar occasion. 

However this may be, the trial resulted in the acquittal of St. 
Paul. He was pronounced guiltless of the charges brought against 
him, his fetters were struck off, and he was liberated from his 
lengthened captivity. And now at last he was free to realise his 
long-cherished purpose of evangelising the West. But the imme- 
diate execution of this design was for the present postponed, in 
order that he might first revisit some of his earlier converts, who 
again needed his presence. 

Immediately on his liberation it may reasonably be supposed that 
he fulfilled the intention which he had lately expressed (Philem. 22, 
and Phil. ii. 24), of travelling eastward through Macedonia, and 
seeking the churches of Asia Minor, some of which, as yet, had not 
seen his face in the flesh. We have already learnt, from the Epistle 
to the Colossians, how much his influence and authority were 
required among those Asiatic Churches. We must suppose him, 
therefore, to have gone from Rome by the usual route, crossing the 
Adriatic from Brundusium to Apollonia, or Dyrrhachium, and pro- 
ceeding by the great Egnatian road through Macedonia; and we 
can imagine the joy wherewith he was welcomed by his beloved 
children at Philippi, when he thus gratified the expectation which 
he had encouraged them to form. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that he lingered in Macedonia. It is more likely that he 
hastened on to Ephesus, and made that city once more his centre of 
operations. If he effected his purpose,’ he now for the first time 
visited Colossze, Laodicea, and other churches in that region, 

Having accomplished the objects of his visit to Asia Minor, he 
was at length enabled (perhaps in the year following that of his 


1 Poppwa’s influence was at itsheight founded with the more celebrated 


from the birth to the death of her 
daughter Claudia, who was born at 
the beginning of a.p. 63, and lived four 
months. 

2 See last chapter, p. 723, n. 5. 

3 This Narcissus must not be con- 


favourite of Claudius. See Dio, lxiv. 3. 
The Narcissus here mentioned had 
Christian converts in his  establish- 
ment; see Rom. xvi. 11 and note, 

4 See Philem. 22, 
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1iberation) to undertake his long-meditated journey to Spain. By 
what route he went, we know not; he may either have travelled by 
way of Rome, which had been his original intention, or more pro- 
bably, avoiding the dangers which at this period (in the height of 
the Neronian persecution) would have beset him there, he may have 
gone by sea. There was constant commercial intercourse between 
the East and Massilia (the modern Marseilles); and Massilia was in 
daily communication with the Peninsula. We may suppose him to 
have reached Spain in the year 64, and to have remained there 
about two years; which would allow him time to establish the germs 
of Christian Churches among the Jewish proselytes who were to be 
found in all the great cities, from Tarraco to Gades, along the 
Spanish coast. ' 

From Spain St. Paul seems to have returned, in a.p. 66,” to 
Ephesus; and here he found that the predictions which he had long 
ago uttered to the Ephesian presbyters were already receiving their 
fulfilment. Heretical teachers had arisen in the very bosom of the 
Church, and were leading away the believers after themselves. 
Hymenzeus and Philetus were sowing, in a congenial soil, the seed 
which was destined in another century to bear so ripe a crop of 
error. The East and West were infusing their several elements of 
poison into the pure cup of Gospel truth. In Asia Minor, as at 
Alexandria, Hellenic philosophism did not refuse to blend with 
Oriental theosophy; the Jewish superstitions of the Cabbala, and 
the wild speculations of the Persian magi, were combined with the 
Greek craving for an enlightened and esoteric religion. The out- 
ward forms of superstition were ready for the vulgar multitude ; 
the interpretation was confined to the aristocracy of knowledge, the 
self-styled Gnostics (1 Tim. vi. 20); and we see the tendencies at 
work among the latter, when we learn that, like their prototypes 
at Corinth, they denied thc future resurrection of the dead, and 
taught that the only true resurrection was that which took place 
when the soul awoke from the death of ignorance to the life of 
knowledge.* -We recognise already the germ of those heresies 
which convulsed the Church in the succeeding century; and we 
may imagine the grief and indignation aroused in the breast of St. 
Paul, when he found the extent of the evil, and the number of 
Christian converts already infected by the spreading plague. 

Nevertheless, it is evident from the Epistles to Timotheus and 
Titus, written about this time, that he was prevented by other 
duties from staying in this oriental region so long as his presence 
was required. He left his disciples to do that which, had circum- 
stances permitted, he would have done himself. He was plainly 
hurried from one point to another. Perhaps also he had lost some 
of his former energy. This might well be the case, if we consider 
all he had endured during thirty years of labour. The physical 
hardships which he had undergone were of themselves sufficient to 
wear out the most robust constitution ; and we know that his health 


1 See p. 15. Appendix IT. on their date, and the 
2 This hypothesis best explains the Chronological Table given in Appendix 
subsequent transactions recorded in the ITT. 
Pastoral Epistles. See remarks in 3 See pp. 353, 354, 
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was already broken many years before. But in addition to these 
bodily trials, the moral conflicts which he continually encountered 
could not fail to tire down the elasticity of his spirit: The hatred 
manifested by so large and powerful a section even of the Christian 
Church; the destruction of so many early friendships; the faithless 
desertion of followers; the crowd of anxieties which pressed upon 
him daily, and ‘the care of ail the Churches ;? must needs have 
preyed upon the mental energy of any man, but especially of one 
whose temperament was so ardent and impetuous. When approach- 
ing the age of seventy,” he might well be worn out both in body and 
mind. And this will account for the comparative want of vigour 
and energy which has been attributed to the Pastoral Epistles, if 
there be any such deficiency ; and may perhaps also be in part the 
cause of his opposing those errors by deputy, which we might rather 
have expected him to uproot by his own personal exertions. 

However this may be, he seems not to have remained for any 
long time together at Ephesus, but to have been called away from 
thence, first to Macedonia,* and afterwards to Crete ;? and imme- 
diately on his return from thence, he appears finally to have left 
Ephesus for Rome, by way of Corinth.® But here we are antici- 
pating our narrative: we must return to the first of these hurried 
journeys, when he departed from Ephesus to Macedonia, leaving 
the care of the Ephesian Church to Timotheus, and charging him 
especially with the duty of counteracting the efforts of those hereti- 
cal teachers whose dangerous character we have described. 

When he arrived in Macedonia, he found that his absence might 
possibly be prolonged beyond what he had expected; and he pro- 
bably felt that Timotheus might need some more explicit credential 
from himself than a mere verbal commission, to enable him for a 
longer period to exercise that Apostolic authority over the Ephesian 
Church, wherewith he had invested him. It would also be desirable 
that Timotheus should be able, in his struggle with the heretical 
teachers, to exhibit documentary proof of St. Paul’s agreement with 
himself, and condemnation of the opposing doctrines. Such seem to 
have been the principal motives which led St. Paul to despatch 
from Macedonia that which is known as ‘the First Epistle to 
Timothy;’ in which are contained various rules for the government 
of the Ephesian Church, such as would be received with submission 
when thus seen to proceed directly from its Apostolic founder, 
while they would perhaps have been less readily obeyed, if seeming 
to be the spontaneous injunctions of the youthful Timotheus. | In 
the same manner it abounds with impressive denunciations against 
the false teachers at Ephesus, which might command the assent of 
some who turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the Apostolic 
deputy. There are also exhortations to Timotheus himself, some 
of which perhaps were rather meant to bear an indirect application 
to others, at the time, as they have ever since furnished a treasury 
of practical precepts for the Christian Church. 


1 See Gal. iv. 13, 14, and 2 Cor. xii. Appendix. 
7-9. 3 1 Tim. i. 3, 
2 See p. 538, and compare Philem. 4 Titus i. 5. 
9 and the Chronological Table in the 5 2 Tim, iv. 20, 
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‘HE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS.! — 
Salutation. Pavt, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, by command ofj.1 — 


God our Saviour and Christ Jesus? our hope, T02 
TIMOTHEUS MY TRUE SON IN? FAITH. 

Grace, Mercy, and Peace, from God our Father, 
and Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Timotheus is 


As I desired thee to remain in Ephesus,‘ when 13 
reminded of 
the commis- 


hecommis- was setting out for Macedonia, that thou mightest 
tooppose the Command certain persons not to teach® falsely, nor 
oer regard fables and endless® genealogies, which fur- 4 
nish ground for disputation, rather than for the exer- 
cising of the stewardship? of God in faith. 

Now the end of the commandment is love, pro-5 
ceeding from a pure heart, and good conscience, and 
undissembled faith. Which some have missed, and ¢ 
have turned aside to vain babbling, desiring to be 
teachers of the Law,8 understanding neither what? 
they say nor whereof they affirm. But we know thats 
the Law is good, ifa man use it lawfully ; knowing 9 
this, that the? Law is not made for a!° righteous man, 
but for the lawless and disobedient, for the impious 
and sinful, for the unholy and profane, for parricides |! 
and murderers, for fornicators, sodomites, slave- 
dealers,!? lars, perjurers, and whatsoever else is con- 10 
trary to sound doctrine. Such is the glorious Glad- 11 


' For the date of this Epistle see the 
Appendix. 

2 * Lord’ is omitted in the best MSS. 

3 Not ‘the faith’ (A. V.), which 
would require the definite article. 

4 This sentence is left incomplete. 
Probably St. Paul meant to complete it 
by ‘so I still desire thee,’ or something 
to that effect ; but forgot to express this, 
as he continued to dictate the subject 
of his charge to Timotheus. 

° This Greek word occurs nowhere 
but in this Epistle. 

§ See pp. 355, 356, and Titus iii. 9, 

7 «Stewardship’ (not ‘ edifying’) is 
the reading of the MSS. Compare 1 
Cor. ix. 17. It would seem from this 
expression, that the false teachers in 
Ephesus were among the number of the 
presbyters, which would agree with the 
anticipation expressed in Acts xx. 30. 

8 We must observe that this expres- 
sion may be taken in two ways ; either 


to denote Judaisers, who insisted on the 
permanent obligation of the Mosaic 
Law (which seems to suit the context 
best), or to denote Platonising ex- 
pounders of the Law, like Philo, who 
professed to teach the true and deep 
view of the Law. To suppose (with 
Baur) that a Gnostic like Marcion, who 
rejected the Law altogether, could be 
called ‘a teacher of the Law’ is (to say 
the least of it) a very unnatural hy- 
pothesis. 
° The noun in the original is without 
the article here, as often when thus used. 
Compare Rom. ii. 12, iii. 31, iv. 13, &e. 
© Compare Gal. y. 18, ‘If ye are led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the 
Law,’ and the note on that passage. 
This word in English includes 
parricides and matricides, both of which 
are expressed in the original. 
12 This is the literal translation. 
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tidings of the blessed God, which was committed to 
+e timy trust. 
i.12 And I thank Him who has given me strength, The commis- 


sion and call- 


Christ Jesus our Lord, that He accounted me faith- ing of Paul. 
13 ful, and appointed me to minister unto His service, 
who was before a blasphemer and persecutor, and 
doer of outrage; but I received mercy, because I 
14 acted ignorantly, in unbelief. And the grace of our 
Lord abounded beyond! measure, with faith and love 
is which is in Christ Jesus. Faithful is the saying,” 
and worthy of all acceptation, ‘ Ohrist Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners ;’ of whom I am first. 
16 But for this cause I received mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might shew forth all His long suffering, 
for a pattern of those who should hereafter believe 
170n Him unto life everlasting. Now to the king 
eternal,? immortal, invisible, the only4 God, be hon- 
our and glory unto the ages of ages. Amen. 
18 This charge I commit unto thee, son Timotheus, Timotheusis 


? enjoined to 


according to the former prophecies*® concerning thee ; fulfil his com- 

19that in the strength thereof thou mayest fight the a 
good fight, holding faith and a good conscience, 
which some have cast away, and made shipwreck 

20 concerning the faith. Among whom are Hymeneus® 
and Alexander, whom I delivered over unto Satan? 
that they might be taught by® punishment not to 
blaspheme. 

ii. 1 1 exhort therefore, that first of all, supplications, Directions for 


1 Compare Rom. v. 20, ‘the gift of 
grace overflowed beyond.’ 

2 See note on iii. 16. 

3 This seems the best interpretation 
of ‘king of the ages ;’ compare Apoc. 
10. 

4 ‘Wise’ is omitted in the best MSS. 

5 These prophecies were probably 
made at the time when Timotheus was 
first called to the service of Christ. 
Compare Acts xiii. 1, 2, when the will 
of God for the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas was indicated by the Prophets 
of the Church of Antioch. 

6 These are probably the same men- 
tioned in the second Epistle (2 Tim. 
ij. 17, and iv. 14). Baur and De Wette 
argue that this passage is inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that 2 Tim. was 
written after 1 Tim.; because Hymenzeus 
(who in this place is described as exX- 
communicated and cut off from the 
Church) appears in 2 Tim. as a false 
teacher still active in the Church, But 


there is nothing at all inconsistent in 
this ; for example, the incestuous man 
at Corinth, who had the very same sen- 
tence passed on him (1 Cor. v. 5), was 
restored to the Church in a few months, 
on his repentance. De Wette also says 
that in 2 Tim. ii. 17, Hymenzus ap- 
pears to be mentioned to Timotheus 
for the first time; but this (we think) 
will not be the opinion of any one who 
takes an unprejudiced view of that 
passage. 

7 On this expression, see the note on 
1 Cor. v. 5. 

8 The Greek verb has this meaning. 
Cf, Luke xxiii. 16, and 2 Cor. vi. 9. 

9 ¢ First of all,” namely, before the 
other prayers. This explanation, which 
is Chrysostom’s, seems preferable to 
that adopted by De Wette, Huther, 
and others, who take it to mean ‘above 
all things.’ It is clear from what fol- 
lows (v. 8) that St. Paul is speaking 
of public prayer, which he here directs 
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public wor 


and the beha- 


viour of men 
and women 
thereat. 
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pprayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made — 
for all men ; for kings! and all that are in authority, Ul. 2 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all ~ 
godliness? and gravity. For this is good and accept- 3 
able in the sight of God our Saviour, who wills that4 — 
all men should be saved, and should come to the 
knowledge? of the truth. For [over all] there is but* 5 
one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man® Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom 6 
for all men, to be testified in due time, And of this 7 
testimony I was appointed herald and apostle (I 
speak the truth in Christ, I lie not), a teacher of the 
Gentiles, in faith and truth, I desire, then, that ins 
every place® the men? should offer up prayers, lifting 
up their hands® in holiness, putting away anger and 
disputation. Likewise, also, that the women should 9 
come? in seemly apparel, and adorn themselves with. 
modesty and self-restraint;!° not in braided hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly garments, but (as befits 10 
women professing godliness) with the ornament of 
good works. Let women learn in silence, with entire 11 
submission. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor 12 
to claim authority over the man, but to keep silence. 
(For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam 13 
was not deceived; but the woman was deceived, and 14 
became a transgressor.) But women will be saved !! 15 


to be commenced by intercessory 
prayer. 

1 Here we see a precept directed 
against the seditious temper which pre- 
vailed (as we have already seen, p. 358) 
among some of the early heretics. 
Compare Jude 8, and 2 Pet. ii, 9, and 
Rom, xiii. 1. 

2 This term for Christian piety is not 
used by St. Paul except in the Pastoral 
Epistles, We must refer here to the 
Appendix in the larger editions. See 
note on Tit. i. 9. It is used by St. 
Peter (2 Pet. i. 6) and by Clemens Ro- 
manus in the same sense. 

3 For the meaning of this, compare 
2 Tim. iii. 7, and Rom. x. 2, and 1 Cor, 
Xili. 12, 

+ This is the same sentiment as Rom. 
iii, 29, 30. 

° The manhood of our Lord is here 
insisted on, because thereon rests His 
mediation. Compare Heb. ii. 14, and 
iv. 15. 

6 Chrysostom thinks that there is 
a contrast between Christian worship, 


which could be offered in every place 
and the Jewish sacrifices, which could 
only be offered in the Temple. 

7 The men, not the women, were to 
officiate. 

* This was the Jewish attitude in 
prayer. Cf. Ps, xiii. 4. 

® After women we must supply pray 
(as ‘Chrysostom does), or something 
equivalent (to take part in the worship, 
cc.) from the preceding context. 

'© Tt is a peculiarity of the Pastoral 
Epistles to dwell very frequently on this 
virtue of self-restraint, A list of such 
peculiarities is given in the Appendix 
in the larger editions, 

'! The Greek here cannot mean ‘in 
child-bearing.’ (A, V.) The Apostle’s 
meaning is, that women are to be kept 
in the path of safety, not by taking 
upon themselves the office of the man 
(by taking a public part in the as- 
semblies of the Church, &e.), but by 
the performance of the peculiar func- 
tions which God has assigned to their 
sex, ; 


one 
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by the bearing of children; if they continue in faith 
gt and love and holiness, with self-restraint. 
iii. 1 Faithful is the saying, ‘if a man seeks the office Of Directions for 

2a Bishop) he desires a good work.’ A Bishop,? then, ment of Pres- 
must be free from reproach, the husband* of one he? 
wife, sober, self-restrained, orderly, hospitable,* 

3 skilled in teaching; not given to wine or brawls,° 

4but gentle, peaceable, and liberal; ruling his own 
household well, keeping his children in subjection 

swith all gravity—(but if a man knows not how to 
rule his own household, how can he take charge of the 

6 Church of God ?)—not a novice, lest he be blinded 
with pride and fall into the condemnation of the 

7 Devil. Moreover, he ought to have a good reputa- 
tion among those who are without the Church ; lest 
he fal] into reproach, and into a snare of the Devil.® 

8 Likewise, the Deacons must be men of gravity, Directions for 
not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not nent of Dea- 
greedy of gain, holding the mystery of the faith in a” 

9 pure conscience. And let these also be first tried, 

10and after trial be made Deacons, if they are found 

11 irreproachable. Their wives,’ likewise, must be 


1 Tt should not be forgotten that four men who have all been the hus- 
the word éricxomos is used in the bands of the same woman. We believe 
Pastoral Epistles as synonymous with it is this kind of successive polygamy, 
mpeaBurepos. See p. 340 and Tit. i. 5, rather than  sinultuneous polygamy, 
compared with i. 7. which is here spoken of as disqualify- 

2 Rightly translated in A. V. ‘a ing for the Presbyterate. So Beza. 
bishop,’ not ‘the bishop,’ in spite of the 1 « Hospitable.” Compare Heb. xiii. 


ior) 
ie 


article. See note on Tit. 1.7. 2, and v. 10. : 

3 ‘Husband of one wife.’ Compare 5 The allusion to ‘filthy lucre’ is 
iii. 12, v. 9, and Tit. 1. 6. Many dif- omitted in the best MSS. 
ferent interpretations have been given 6 See note on 2 Tim. ii, 26. 


to this precept. It has been supposed. 7 We agree with Huther in thinking 
(1) to prescribe marriage, (2) to forbid the Authorised Version correct here, 
polygamy, (3) to forbid second mar- notwithstanding the great authority of 
riages. The true interpretation seems Chrysostom in ancient, and De Wette 
to be as follows :—In the corrupt facility and others in modern times, who inter- 
of divorce allowed both by the Greek pret ‘women’ here to mean ‘deacon- 
and Roman law, it was very common esses. On that view, the verse is most 
for man and wife to separate, and marry unnaturally interpolated in the midst of 
other parties, during the life of one an- the discussion concerning the Deacons. 
other. Thus a man might have three [This is hardly so, if we view the Pri- 
or four living wives ; or, rather, women mitive Diaconate as consisting of two 
who had all successively been his wives. co-ordinate branches, a diaconate of 
Ani example of the operation ofasimi- men and a diaconate of women. We 
lar code is unhappily to be found in our observe too, that nothing is said above 
own colony of Mauritius: there the of the duties of the wives of the Bishops. 
French Revolutionary law of divorce Our three chief modern commentators 
has been suffered by the English go- in England, Alford, Ellicott, and W ords- 
vernment to remain unrepealed ; and worth, interpret the verse before us as 
it is not uncommon to meet in society it was interpreted by Chrysostom and 
three or four women who have all been Jerome. H. | 

the wives of the same man, and three or 
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women of gravity, not slanderers, sober and faithful, 


in all things. 


Let the Deacons be husbands of one ill. 12 


wife, fitly ruling their children and their own house- 
holds. For those who have well performed the office 13 
of a Deacon, gain for themselves a good position,! 
and great boldness in the faith of Christ Jesus. 


Reason for 
writing these 
directions to 
Timotheus. 


These things I write to thee, although I hope tol4 
come to thee shortly; but in order that (if I should 15 
be delayed) thou mayst know how to conduct thyself 


in the house of God (for such is the Church of the 
living God)? as a pillar and main-stay of the truth, 
And, without contradiction, great is the mystery of 16 
godliness—‘ God? was manifested in the flesh, justified * 
in the Spirit; beheld by angels, preached among the 
Gentiles; believed on in the world, recewed up im 


Glory.’® 


False teachers 
to be expelled; 
their charac- 
teristics and 


Now the Spirit declares expressly, that in afteriv. 1 
times some will depart from the faith, giving heed to 


the mode of Seducing spirits, and teachings of demons, speaking ® 


resisting 
them. 


lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared ;2 


hindering marriage,’ enjoining abstinence from meats, 3 


1 This verse is introduced by ‘for’ 
as giving a reason for the previous 
directions, viz. the great importance of 
having good deacons ; such men, by the 
fit performance of the office, gained a 
high position in the community, and 
acquired (by constant intercourse with 
different classes of men) aboldness in 
maintaining their principles, which was 
of great advantage to them afterwards, 
and to the Church of which they were 
subsequently to become Presbyters. 

2 In this much disputed passage, we 
adopt the interpretation given by Gre- 
gory of Nyssa. So the passage was 
understood (as Canon Stanley observes) 
by the Church of Lyons (A.p. 177), for 
in their Epistle the same expression is 
applied to Attalus the Martyr. So, 
also, St. Paul speaks of the chief Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem as ‘pillars’ (Gal. ii. 
9); and so, in Apoce. iii. 12, we find the 
Christian who is undaunted by perse- 
cution described as ‘a pillar in the 
temple of God.’ The grammatical ob- 
jection to Gregory’s view is untenable; 
and a Greek writer of the 4th century 
may be at least as good as a judge on 
this point as his modern opponents. 

3 We retain the Received Text here, 
considering, that when the testimony 
of the MSS. is so divided, we arejusti- 
fied in retaining the text most familiar 


to English readers. 

4 i.e. justified against gainsayers, as 
being what He claimed to be. 

5 There can be little doubt that this 
is a quotation from some Christian 
hymn or creed. Such quotations in 
the Pastoral Epistles (of which there 
are five introduced by the same expres- 
sion, ‘faithful is the saying’) corre- 
spond with the hypothesis that these 
Epistles were among the last written 
by St. Paul. 

§ «Speaking lies’ is most naturally 
taken with ‘demons;’ but St. Paul, 
while grammatically speaking of the 
dxmons, is really speaking of the false 
teachers who acted under their im- 
pulse. 

7 With regard to the nature of the 
heresies here spoken of, see pp. 353-356. 
We observe a strong admixture of the 
Jewish element (exactly like that 
which prevailed, as we have seen, in the 
Colossian heresies) in the prohibition 
of particular kinds of food; compare 
v. 4, and Col. ii. 16 and Col. ii. 21, 
22. ‘This shows the very early date of 
this Epistle, and contradicts the hypo- 
thesis of Baur as to its origin, At the 
same time there is also an Anti-Judai- 


cal element, as we have remarked above, 
p- 356, n. 7. 
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which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
by those who believe and have! knowledge of the 


iv. 4truth. For all things created by God are good, and 


nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with 
5thanksgiving. For it is sanctified by the Word of 
God? and prayer. 

6 In thus instructing the brethren, thou wilt be a 
good servant of Jesus Christ, nourishing thyself with 
the words of the faith and good doctrine which thou 

7hast followed. Reject the fables of profane and 
doting teachers, but train thyself* for the contests of 

8 godliness. For the training of the body is profitable 
for a little; but godliness is profitable for all things, 
having promise of the present life, and of the life to 

9come. Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all ac- 

10 ceptation,—‘ For to this end we endure labour and re- 
proach, because we have set our hope on the living God, 
who is the saviour of all* mankind, specially of the 
faithful.’ 


11 These things enjoin and teach ; let no man despise 


12thy youth,® but make thyself a pattern of the faith- . 


13 ful, in word, in life, in love,® in faith, in purity. Until 
I come, apply thyself to public’ reading, exhortation, 
l4and teaching. Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy ® with the laying 
15 on of the hands of the Presbytery. Let these things 
be thy care; give thyself wholly to them; that thy 
16 improvement may be manifest to all men. Give heed 


1 See note on 1 Tim. ii. 4. tices. 


Duties of 


‘imotheus, 


For the metaphorical language, 


2 We have a specimen of what is 
meant by this verse, in the following 
beautiful ‘Grace before Meat,’ which 
was used in the primitive Church: 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who feedest 
me from my youth, who givest food 
unto all flesh. Fill our hearts with joy 
and gladness, that always having all 
sufficiency we may abound unto every 
good work, in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
through whom be glory, honour, and 
might unto Thee for ever. Amen.’ 
(Apostolical Constitutions, Vile -49)) 
The expression ‘ Word of God’ proba- 
bly implies that the thanksgiving was 
commonly made in some Scriptural 
words, taken, for example, out of the 
Psalms, as are several expressions in 
‘the above Grace. 

3 Tt seems, from a comparison of 
this with the following verse, that the 
false teachers laid great stress on a 
training of the body by ascetic prac- 


borrowed from the contests of the Pa- 
lestra, compare 1 Cor. ix. 27, and pp. 
538, 539, 

4 The prominence given to this truth 
of the universality of salvation in this 
Epistle (compare ii. 4) seems to imply 
that it was denied by the Ephesian 
false teachers. So the Gnostics con- 
sidered salvation as belonging only to 
the enlightened few, who, in their sys- 
tem, constituted a kind of spiritual 
aristocracy. See p. 354. 

5 Compare 2 Tim. ii. 22 and the re- 
marks in Appendix IT. 

6 The words ‘in spirit’ are omitted in 
the best MSS. 

7 This does not mean reading in the 
sense of study, but reading aloud to 
others ; the books so read were (at this 
period) probably those of the Old Tes- 
tament, and perhaps the earlier gospels. 

8 Compare with this passage 1 Tim. 
i. 18 and the note, 
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to thyself and to thy teaching; continue stedfast 


therein.! 
self and thy hearers. 


Rebuke not an aged? man, but exhort him as thou v. 
wouldest a father; treat young men as brothers ; the 2 


For in so doing, thou shalt save both thy- 


aged women as mothers; the young as sisters, in all 


purity. 


Widows are to 
be supported, . 


Pay due regard* to the widows who are friendless 3 
in their widowhood. But if any widow has children 4 


or grandchildren, let them learn to shew their godli- 
ness first4 towards their own household, and to 
requite their parents: for this is acceptable® in the 


sight of God. 


The widow who is friendless and de-5 


solate in her widowhood, sets her hope on God, and 
continues in supplications and prayers night and day; 


but she who lives in wantonness is dead while she6 
lives: and hereof do thou admonish them, that they 7 
But if any man provide not 8 


may be irreproachable. 


for his own,® and especially for his kindred, he has 
denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever. 


ualifications 
of widows on 
the list. 


deeds, as one who has 


1 This in them is very perplexing ; 
but it may most naturally be referred 
to the preceding these things. 

2 Chrysostom has remarked that we 
must not take ‘elder’ here in its official 
sense ; compare the following ‘elder 
women.’ 

3 The widows were from the first sup- 
ported out of the funds of the Church. 
See Acts vi. 1. 

4 First: i.e. before they pretend to 
make professions of godliness in other 
matters, let them show its fruits to- 
wards their own kindred. 

> The best MSS. omit ‘good and.’ 

§ His own woull include his slaves 
and dependants. So Cyprian requires 
the Christian masters to tend their 
sick slaves in a pestilence. 

7 It is a disputed point what List is 
referred to in this word ; whether (1) 
it means the list of widows to be sup- 
ported out of the charitable fund, or (2) 
the List of deaconesses (for which office 
the age of sixty seems too old), or (3) 
the body of church-widows mentioned 
by Tertullian and by other writers, as 
a kind of female Presbyters, having 
a distinct ecclesiastical position and 
duties The point is discussed by De 


A widow, to be placed upon the’ list, must be not 9 
less than sixty years of age, having been the wife of 
one husband ;® she must be well reported of for good 10 


brought up children, received 


Wette, Huther, and Wiesinger. We 
are disposed to take a middle course 
between the first and third hypotheses ; 
by supposing, viz., that the list here 
mentioned was that of all the widows 
who were officially recognised as sup- 
ported by the Church; but was not 
confined to such persons, but included 
also richer widows, who were willing 
to devote themselves to the offices 
assigned to the pauper widows, It 
has been argued that we cannot. sup- 
pose that needy widows who did not 
satisfy the conditions of verse 9 would 
be excluded from the benefit of the 
fund; nor need we suppose this; but 
since all could scarcely be supported, 
certain conditions were prescribed, 
which must be satisfied before any one 
could be considered as officially entitled 
to a place on the list. From the class 
of widows thus formed, the subsequent 
‘body of widows’ would naturally 
result. There is not the slightest 
ground for supposing that widows here 
means virgins, as Baur has imagined. 
His opinion is well refuted by Wie- 
singer and De Wette. 

8 For the meaning of this, see note 
on iii. 2. 
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strangers with hospitality, washed the feet of the 
saints, relieved the distressed, and diligently followed 
. llevery good work. But younger widows reject; for 
when they have become wanton against Christ, they 
12desire to marry; and thereby incur condemnation, 


because they have broken their former! promise. 


13 Moreover, they learn? to be idle, wandering about 


(14 


16 


17 


19 


from house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers 


also and busy-bodies, speaking things which ought not 


to be spoken. I wish therefore 


that younger widows 


' should marry, bear children, rule their households, 
and give no occasion to the adversary for reproach. 
15 Wor already some of them have gone astray after 


Satan. 


If there are widows dependent on any believer 
(whether man or woman), let those on whom they 
depend relieve them, and let not the Church be bur- 
dened with them; that it may relieve the widows 


who are destitute. 


Let the Presbyters who perform their office well 


Government 
of the Presby- 


be counted worthy of a twofold honour, especially te. 
isthose4 who labour in speaking and teaching. For 


the Scripture saith, ‘ @hau shalt 


not mus3le the oy that 


treadeth out the corm;’° and ‘ the labourer is worthy of 


his hire.’® 


Against a Presbyter receive no accusation except 
20 on the testimony? of two or three witnesses. Rebuke 


1 The phrase means to break a pro- 
mise, and is so explained by Chrysos- 
tom, and by Augustine. Hence we see 
that, when a widow was received into 
the number of church-widows, a pro- 
mise was required from her (or vir- 
tually understood) that she would 
devote herself for life to the employ- 
ments which these widows undertook ; 
viz. the education of orphans, and 
superintendence of the younger women. 
There is no trace here of the subsequent 
ascetic disupprobation of second mar- 
riages, as is evident from verse 14, 
where the younger widows are expressly 
desired to marry again, This also con- 
tirms our view of the ‘wife of one 
husband.’ See note on iii. 2. 

2 The construction is peculiar, but 
not unexampled in classical Greek. 

3 Honour here seems (from the next 
yerse) to imply the notion of reward. 
Compare the verb honour in verse 3 
above. Upon a misinterpretation of 
this verse was founded the disgusting 


practice, which prevailed in the i 


century, of setting a double portion 
of meat before the Presbyters, in the 
feasts of love. 

4 In pp. 340, 341, we observe that the 
offices of presbyter and teacher were 
united, at the date of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, in the same persons ; which is shown 
by upt to teach being a qualification 
required in a Presbyter, 1 Tim, iii. 2. 
But though this union must in all cases 
have been desirable, we find, from this 
passage, that there were still some pres- 
byters who were not teachers, i.e. who 
did not perform the office of public in- 
struction in the congregation. This is 
another strong proof of the early date 
of the Epistle. 

5 This quotation (Deut. xxv. 4) is 
applied to the same purpose, 1 Cor. ix. 
9 (where the words are quoted im a 
reverse order). The LXX. agrees with 
1 Cor. 1x. 9. 

6 Luke x. 7. 

7 This rule is founded on the Mosate 
jurisprudence, Deut. xix. 5, and wp- 
pealed to by St. Paul, 2 Cor. xiti- 2 
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the offenders in the presence of all, that others also 
may fear. I adjure thee, before God and! Christ v. 21 
Jesus and the chosen? angels, that thou observe these 
things without prejudice against any man, and do 
nothing out of partiality. 

Lay hands hastily on no man, nor make thyself? a 22 
partaker in the sins committed by another. Keep ™ 
thyself pure. , ; 

Drink no longer water only, but use a little wine 23 — 
for the sake of thy stomach, and thy frequent ma- 
ladies. 

[In thy decisions remember that] the sins of some 24 
men are manifest beforehand, and lead the way to 
their condemnation ; but the sins of others are not 
seen till afterwards. Likewise, also the good deeds 25 
of some men are conspicuous ; and those which they 
conceal cannot be kept hidden. 

Let those who are under the yoke as bondsmen vi. | 


756. 


Ordination. 


Particular 
and general 
cautions. 


Duties of 
slaves. 


esteem their masters worthy of all honour, lest re- 
proach be brought upon the name of God and His 


doctrine. 


not despise them because they are brethren, but serve 
them with the more subjection, because they who 
claim‘ the benefit are believing and beloved. Thus 
teach thou, and exhort. 


False teachers 
rebuked ; 
their cove- 
tousness. 


stands nothing, but is filled with a sickly® appetite 


1 Lord is omitted by the best MSS. 

2 By the chosen angels are probably 
meant those especially selected by God 
as His messengers to the human race, 
such as Gabriel. 

3 The meaning of the latter part of 
this verse is, that Timotheus, if he or- 
dained unfit persons (e.g. friends or 
relations) out of partiality, would there- 
by make himself a participator in their 
sins. 

4 The A. V. is inconsistent with the 
presence of the Greek definite article. 
The verb here used has the sense of 
claim in classical Greek, though not 
elsewhere in the N. T. 

5 The section from ver. 8 to 10 is 
a general waiting against the false 
teachers, as is evident from the whole 
context. It is a mistake to refer the 
‘talse teaching’ to some (imaginary) 
teachers who are supposed by some to 


have preached the abolition of slavery. 
There is no evidence or probability 
whatever that such teachers existed; 
although it was natural that some of 
the Christian slaves themselves should 
have been tempted to ‘despise’ their 
believing masters, with whom they 
were now united by so holy a bond of 
brotherhood ; a bond which contained 
in itself the seeds of liberty for the 
slave, destined to ripen in due time. 
It would searcely have been necessary 
to say this, but that a teacher of Di- 
vinity has lately published a statement 
that ‘St. Paul’s epistles condemn at- 
tempts to abolish slavery, as the work of 
men “proud, knowing nothing” (1 Tim. 
vi. 2-4).’ See Rational Godliness : by 
R. Williams, D.D., p. 308. 

§ Sickly is the antithesis to sownd 


above. Similar phraseology is found 
in Plato, 


And let those whose masters are believers 2 


If any man teach falsely,5 and consent not to thes 
sound words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
godly doctrine, he is blinded with pride, and under- 4 


| 
| 


- 


) 


f 


i 


fawn 


i 
£17 
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First Epistle to Timotheus. 


for disputations and contentions about words, whence 
_5arise envy, strife, reproaches, evil suspicions, violent 
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collisions! of men whose mind is corrupted, and who 
_ are destitute of the truth; who think that godliness? 


6is a gainful trade.® 


But godliness with contentment 
Tis truly gainful; for we brought nothing into the 


world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out; 
8 but having food and shelter, let us be therewith con- 


9 tent. 


They who seek for riches fall into temptations 


and snares and many foolish and hurtful desires, 


10 which drown men in ruin and destruction. 


For the 


love of money is the root of all evils; and some 
coveting it, have been led astray from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 


Il 


fastness,* meekness, 


But thou, O man of God, flee these things; and 
12 follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, sted- 
Fight the good fight® of faith, 


Exhortations 
to Timotheus. 


lay hold on eternal life, to which thou ® wast called, 
and didst confess the good’ confession before many 


13 witnesses. I charge thee in the presence of God who 


gives life to all things, and Christ Jesus who bore 
testimony under Pontius Pilate® to the good confes- 


l4sion, that thou keep that which thou art commanded, 


spotlessly and irreproachably, until the appearing of 


"15 our Lord Jesus Christ; which shall in due time be 


made manifest by the blessed and only® potentate, 


16 the King of kings, and Lord of lords ; who only hath 


immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable ; whom 


no man hath seen, nor can see; 
and power everlasting. Amen. 

Charge those who are rich in this present world, Duties of the 
not to be high-minded, nor to trust in uncertain 


to whom be honour 


rich, 


riches, but in! God, who provides all things richly 


1 The original meaning of the un- 
compounded word (taking the reading 
of the best MSS.) is friction. 

2 The A. V. here reverses the true 
order, and violates the law of the 
article. 

3 The words ‘From such withdraw 
thyself’ are not found here in the best 
MSS. 

4 The meaning is, stedfast endurance 
under persecution. 

5 Here we have another of those 
metaphors from the Greek games, so 
frequent with St. Paul. See 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

6 ¢Also’ is omitted by the best MSS. 

7¢The (not a) good confession’ 
means the confession of faith in Jesus 


as the Christ. (Compare Rom. x. 10.) 
Timotheus had probably been a confes- 
sor of Christ in persecutions, either at 
Rome or elsewhere; or it is possible 
that the allusion here may be to his 
baptism. 

8 For this use of ‘ witness’ or ‘testify ’ 
with the accusative, compare John iii. 
32, ‘What he hath seen, that he testi- 
fieth.’ Our Lord testified before Pontius 
Pilate that He was the Messiah. 

9 Only. This seems to allude to the 
same polytheistic notions of incipient 
Gnosticism which are opposed in Col. 
i. 16. 

10 ‘Living’ is omitted by the best 
MSS. 
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for our use. Charge them to practise benevolence, vi. 
to be rich in good works, to be bountiful and gene- 
rous, storing up for themselves a good foundation for 19 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal? 
life. ; 
‘Timotheus O Timotheus, guard? the treasure which is com- 20 
ain remind- 


ef of hiseom- mitted to thy trust, and avoid the profane babblings 


mission, and. antitheses* of the falsely-named ‘ Knowledge ; 4 
which some professing, have erred concerning the 21 
faith. 

Concluding Grace be with thee.* 


The expectations which St. Paul expressed in the above letter of 
a more prolonged absence from Ephesus, could scarcely have been” 
fulfilled ; for soon after ® we find that he had been in Crete (which 
seems to imply that, on his way thither, he had passed through 
Ephesus), and was now again on his way westwards. We must 
suppose, then, that he returned shortly from Macedonia to Ephesus, 
as he hoped, though doubtfully, to be able to do when he wrote to 
Timotheus. From Ephesus, as we have just said, he soon after- 
wards made an expedition to Crete. It can scarcely be supposed 
that the Christian Churches of Crete were first founded during this 
visit of St. Paul; on the contrary, many indications in the Epistle 
to Titus show that they had already lasted for a considerable time. 
But they were troubled by false teachers, and probably had never 
yet been properly organised, having originated, perhaps, in the 
private efforts of individual Christians, who would have been sup- 
plied with a centre of operations and nucleus of Churches by the 
numerous colonies of Jews established in the island.* St. Paul now 


1 The majority of MSS. read the true 
Jife, which is equivalent to the Received 
Text. 

2 The treasure here mentioned is 
probably the pastoral office of superin- 
tending the Church of Ephesus, which 
was committed by St. Paul to Timo- 
theus. Cf. 2 Tim.i. 14. 

3 * Antitheses.” There is not the 
slightest ground (as even De Wette 
allows) for supposing, with Baur, that 
this expression is to be understood of 
the contrarie oppositiones (or contrasts 
between Law and Gospel) of Marcion. 
If there be an allusion to any Gnostic 
doctrines at all, it is more probable that 
it is to the dualistic opposition between 
the principles of good and evil in 
the world, which was an Oriental ele- 
ment in the philosophy of some of the 
early Gnostics. But the most natural 
interpretation (considering the junc- 
tion with ‘ babblings’ and the ‘ conten- 
tions about words’ ascribed to the 
heretics above, vi. 4) is to suppose that 


St. Paul here speaks, not of the doc- 
trines, but of the dialectical and rhe- 
torical arts of the false teachers. 

4 From this passage we see that the 
heretics here opposed by St. Paul laid 
claim to a peculiar philosophy, or 
‘Gnosis.’ Thus they were Gnostics, at 
all events in name; how far their doc- 
trines agreed with those of later Gnostices 
is a further question. We have before 
seen that there were those at Corinth 
(1 Cor. viii. 1, 10, 11) who were blamed 
by St. Paul for claiming a high degree 
of ‘gnosis ;’ and we have seen him con- 
demn the ‘ philosophy’ of the heretics 
at Colosse (Col. ii. 8), who appear to 
bear the closest resemblance to those 
condemned in the Pastoral Epistles. 
See pp. 353-360. 

5 *Amen’ is not found in the best 
MSS. 

§ See remarks on the date of the Pas- 
toral Epistles in the Appendix. 

7 Philo mentions Crete as one of the 
seats of the Jewish dispersion ; see 


St. Paul visits Crete. 759 


 -xxvil.] 

__ visited them in company with Titus,’ whom he left in Crete as his 
_ representative on his departure. He himself was unable to remain 
long enough to do what was needful, either in silencing error, or 
in selecting fit persons as presbyters of the numerous scattered 
; Churches, which would manifestly be a work of time. Probably he 
confined his efforts to a few of the principal places, and empowered 
Titus to do the rest. Thus, Titus was left at Crete in«the same 
| position which Timotheus had occupied at Ephesus during St. Paul’s 
recent absence; and there would, consequently, be the same advan- 
tage in his receiving written directions from St. Paul concerning the 
| government and organisation of the Church, which we have before 
| mentioned in the case of Timotheus. Accordingly, shortly after 
leaving Crete, St. Paul gent a letter to Titus, the outline of which 
would equally serve for that of the preceding Epistle. But St. 
Paul’s letter to Titus seems to have been still further called for, to 
meet some strong opposition which that disciple had encountered 
while attempting to carry out his master’s directions. This may be 
inferred from the very severe remarks against the Cretans which 
occur in the Epistle, and from the statement, at its commencement, 
that the very object which its writer had in view, in leaving Titus 
in Crete, was that he might appoint Presbyters in the Cretan 
Churches; an indication that his claim to exercise this authority 
had been disputed. This Epistle seems to have been despatched 
from Ephesus at the moment when St. Paul was on the eve of 
departure on a westward journey, which was to take him as far as 
Nicopolis’ (in Epirus) before the winter. The following is a trans- 

lation of this Epistle. 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS.’ 


Pavt, a bondsman of God, and an apostle of Jesus Salutation. 
Christ—sent forth 4 to bring God’s chosen to faith, 


a 
. 
— 


celebration of several great festivals of 
the Church, the response of the Latin 
clergy of Crete, after the prayer for the 
Doge of Venice, was Sancte Marce, tu 
nos adjuva ; but, after that for the Duke 
of Candia, Sancte Tite, tu nos adjuva.’ 


p. 15. [For the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the island in connection 


with St. Paul, see the art. ‘Crete’ in 


the Dict. of the Bible. H.] 
f 1 For the earlier mention of Titus, 


SE 
SE 


see above, pp. 468, 469. There is some 


interest in mentioning the traditionary 
recollections of him, which remain in 
the island of Crete. One Greek legend 
says that he was the nephew of a pro- 
consul of Crete, another that he was 
descended from Minos. The cathedral 
of Megalo-Castron on the north of the 
island was dedicated to him. His name 
was the watchword of the Cretans, 
when they fought against the Vene- 
tians, who came under the standard of 
St. Mark. The Venetians themselves, 
when here, ‘seem to have transferred 
to him part of that respect, which, else- 
where, would probably have been mani- 
fested for Mark alone. During the 


Pashley’s Travels in Crete, vol. i. pp. 6 
and 165. 

2 See below, p. 763, n. 10. 

3 For the date of this Epistle, see the 
Appendix. 

4 The original here is perplexing, but 
seems to admit of no other sense than 
this, an apostle sent forth on an errand 
of faith. Compare OuTim} diel wan 
apostle sent forth to proclaim the pro- 
mise of life.’ The mvolved and paren- 
thetical style of this salutation reminds 
us of that to the Romans, and isa strong 
evidence of the genuineness of this 
Fpistle. 
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(ex. 4 


and to the! knowledge of the truth which is accord- 


ing to godliness,? with hope of eternal life, whichi. 


God, who cannot lie, promised before eternal times ;?_ 
(but He made known His word in due season, in3” 
the message* committed to my trust by the com- 
mand of God our Saviour),—v0 TITUS, MY TRUE SON 4 
IN OUR COMMON FAITH. 

Grace and Peace >from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


Commission 
of Titus to re- 
gulate the 
retan 
Churches. 


Qualifications COMMISSION. 
of Presbyters. 


This was the [very ] cause ®,why I left thee in Crete, 5 
that thou mightest farther? correct what is deficient, 
and appoint Presbyters in every city, as I gave thee 
i No man must be appointed a Presbyter, 6 
but he who is without reproach, the husband of one 


wife,’ having believing children who are not accused 
of riotous living, nor disobedient ; for a? Bishop must 7 
be free from reproach, as being a steward of God; 
not self-willed, not easily provoked, not a lover of wine, 
not given to brawls, not greedy of gain; but hospi- 8 
table to !° strangers, a lover of good men, self- 
restrained,!! just, holy, continent; holding fast the 9 
words which are faithful to our teaching, that he may 
be able both to exhort others in the sound! doctrine, 
and to rebuke the gainsayers. 


Titus must 
oppose the 


For there are many disobedient babblers and de- 10 


false teachers. celvers, specially they of the Circumcision, whose 
mouths need !? bit and bridle ; for they subvert whole 11 
houses, by teaching evil, for the love of shameful gain. 


1 See note on 1 Tim. ii- 4. 

2 Godliness. See note on 1 Tim. ii. 2. 

3 Before eternal times : meaning pro- 
bably, in the old dispensation ; cf. Rom. 
xvi. 25, and note on 2 Tim. i. 9. 

4 Literally, proclamation, 

5 The best MSS. omit mercy here. 

§ This commencement seems to indi- 
cate (as we have above remarked) that, 
in exercising the commission given 
to him by St. Paul for reforming the 
Cretan Church, Titus had been resisted. 

7 Not simply ‘set in order’ (as in 
A. V.), but ‘set in order farther.’ 

This part of the Presbyter’s quali- 
fications has been very variously inter- 
preted. See note on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

® Rightly translated in A.V. ‘a’ (not 
the) ‘bishop,’ because the article is only 
used generically. So, in English, ‘the 
reformer must be patient :’ equivalent 
to ‘a reformer,’ &e. We see here a 
proof of the early date of this Epistle, 


in the synonymous use of éicKozos 
and zpecBvrepos; the latter word de- 
signating the rank, the former the 
duties, of the Presbyter. The best 
translation here would be the term over- 
seer, which is employed in the A. V. as 
a translation of éricxoros, Acts xx. 28; 
but, unfortunately, the term has asso- 
ciations in modern English which do 
not permit of its being thus used here. 
Compare with this passage 1 Tim, iii. 2. 

10 Cf. 3 John, 5, 6. In the early 
Church, Christians travelling from one 
place to another were received and 
forwarded on their journey by their 
brethren; this is the ‘hospitality’ so 
often commended in the N. T. 

The Appendix in the larger edi- 
tions contains a list of words peculiarly 
used in the Pastoral Epistles. Among 
them are these words. 

12 The word literally denotes to put « 
bit and bridle upon a horse. 


i. 1 


_ 18 This testimony is true. 


xxv. | Epistle to Titus. 


, 12 It was said by one of themselves, a prophet! of their 


own,— 
‘ Always liars and beasts are the Cretans, and inwardly sluggish.’ 


Wherefore rebuke? them 
14 sharply, that they may be sound in faith, and may no 
more give heed to Jewish fables,? and precepts? of 
men who turn away from the truth. ‘'o the pure all 
15 things are pure; ° but to the polluted and unbelieving 
nothing is pure, but both their understanding and 
16 their conscience is polluted. They profess to know 
God, but by their works they deny Him, being 
abominable and disobedient, and worthless ® for any 
good work, 
But do thou speak conformably to the sound doc- 
2trine. Hxhort the aged men to be sober, grave, self- 
restrained, sound in faith, in love, in stedfastness. 
3 Exhort the aged women likewise, to let their deport- 
ment testify of holiness, not to be slanderers, not to 
be enslaved by drunkenness, but to give good instruc- 
4tion; that they may teach discretion to the younger 
women, leading them to be loving wives and loving 
5 mothers, self-restrained, chaste, keepers at home, 
amiable and obedient to their husbands, lest reproach 
6 be brought upon the Word of God, In like manner, 
7 do thou exhort the young men to self-restraint. And 
show thyself in all things a pattern of good works ; 
manifesting in thy teaching uncorruptness, gravity,’ 
8 soundness of doctrine not to be condemned, that our 
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Directions to 
Titus how he 
is to instruct 
those of diffe- 
rent ages and 
sexes. 


His own con- 
uct. 


adversaries may be shamed, having no evil to say 


1 Kpimenides of Crete, a poet who 
lived in the 6th century B.c., is the 
author quoted. His verses were reck- 
oned oracular, whence the title ‘ pro- 
phet.’ So by Plato he is called ‘a 
divinely-inspired man,’ and by Plu- 
tarch, ‘a man dear to the gods.’ 

2 Rebuke: this seems to refer to the 
same word in v. 9. 

3 Fables. See note on 1 Tim. iv. 7. 

4 These precepts were probably those 
mentioned 1 Tim. iv. 3, and Col. ii. 
16-22. The ‘Jewish’ element appears 
distinctly in the Colossian heretics 
(‘ Sabbaths,’ Col. ii. 16), although it is 
not seen in the Epistles to Timothy. 
Comp. iii. 9, and see pp. 356, 357. 
~ 5 It would seem from this that the 
heretics attacked taught their followers 
to abstain from certain acts, or certain 
kinds of food, as being impure. We 
must not, however, conclude from this 


that they were Ascetics. Superstitious 
abstinence from certain material acts is 
quite compatible with gross impurity 
of teaching and of practice, as we see 
in the case of Hindoo devotees, and in 
those impure votaries of Cybele and of 
Isis, mentioned so often in Juvenal and 
other writers of the same date. The 
early Gnostics, here attacked, belonged 
apparently to that class who borrowed 
their theosophy from Jewish sources, 
and the precepts of abstinence which 
they imposed may probably have been 
derived from the Mosaic law. Their 
immorality is plainly indicated by the 
following words. 

6 Literally, wnable to stand the test ; 
i.e. when tested by the call of duty, 
they fail. 

7 The best MSS. omit the word trans- 
lated ‘sincerity’ in A. V. 
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Duiesof against us." Hxhort bondsmen to obey their masters, ii. 9 


and to strive to please them in all things, without 
gainsaying; not purloining, but showing all good fide- 10 _ 
lity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
General mo- Saviour in all things. For the grace of God has been 11 
tunity." made manifest, bringing salvation to all? mankind ; 
teaching us to deny ungodliness and earthly lusts, 12 
and to live temperately, justly, and godly in this pre- 
sent world ; looking for that blessed hope,* the appear- 13 
ing of the glory of the great God, and our * Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; who gave Himself for us, that He might 14 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify us unto Him- 
self, as a ‘peculiar peaple,’® zealous of good works. 
These things speak, and exhort and rebuke with all 15 
authority. Let no man despise thee. : a 
Remind ® them to render submission to magistrates i11. 1 
and authorities, to obey the Government, to be ready 
for every good work, to speak evil of no man, to avoid 2 
strife, to act with forbearance, and to show all meek- 
ness to all men. For we ourselves also were formerly 3 
without understanding, disobedient and led astray, 
enslaved to all kinds of lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and in envy, hateful and hating one another. 
But when God our Saviour made manifest His kind- 4 
ness and love of men, He saved us, not through the 5 
works of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to His own mercy, by the laver 7 of regenera- 
tion, and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, which He 6 
richly poured forth upon us, by Jesus Christ our 
Saviour ; that, being justified by His grace, we might 7 
Titus must. become heirs, through ® hope, of life eternal. Faith- 8 
enforce good _ful is the saying,® and these things I desire thee to 


Duty towards 
Government 
and towards 
unbelievers 
generally. 


' Us (not you) is the reading of the 
best MSS. 

2 This statement seems intended to 
contradict the Gnostic notion that sal- 
vation was given to the enlightened 
alone. It should be observed that the 
definite article of T. R. is omitted by 
some of the best MSS. 

3 Compare the same expectation ex- 
pressed Rom. viii. 18-25. * 

4 The A. V. here is probably correct, 
notwithstanding the omission of the 
article before ‘Saviour.’ We must not 
be guided entirely by the rules of clas- 
sical Greek, in this matter. Comp. 2 
Thess. i. 12. 

® This expression is borrowed from 
the Old Testament, Deut. vii. 6, Deut. 


xiy. 2, and other places (LXX.). 

6 St. Paul himself had no doubt in- 
sisted on the duty of obedience to the 
civil magistrate, when he was in Crete. 
The Jews throughout the Empire were 
much disposed to insubordination at 
this period. 

7 The word does not mean ‘ washing’ 
(A. V.), but laver ; i.e. a vessel in which 
washing takes place. 

8 Through hope is explained by Rom. 
Vili. 24, 25. 

® The ‘saying’ referred to is sup- 
posed by some interpreters to be the 
statement which precedes (from 3 to 7). 
These writers maintain that it is un- 
grammatical to refer ‘ Faithful is the 
saying’ to the following, as is done in 


Til. 9 


10,11 


12 


13 


15 


Xxvit. | 


Winter at Nicopolis, 
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affirm, ‘ let them that have believed in God be careful sist the false 
teachers; 


to practise good works.” 


These things are good and“ 


profitable to ‘men: but avoid foolish disputations,! 
and genealogies,? and strifes and contentions concern- 


ing the * Law, for they are profitless and vain. 
sectarian,‘ after two admonitions, 


A 


reject, knowing that 


such a man is perverted, and by his sins is self-con- 


demned. 


When I send Artemas or Tychicus ® to thee, endea- special diree- 


your to come to me to Nicopolis;® for there I have 
Forward Zenas the lawyer °™°°"* 


determined to winter. 


tions for Ti- 
tus’s journey 


and Apollos on their journey zealously, that they may 
14 want for nothing. And let our people also 7 learn to 
practise good works, ministering to the necessities of 
others, that they may not be unfruitful. 


All that are with me salute thee. 


love us in faith. 


Grace be with you all.8 


Salute those who salutations. 


Concluding 
benediction. 


We see from the above letter that Titus was desired to join St. 
Paul at Nicopolis, where the Apostle designed to winter. We learn 
from an incidental notice elsewhere,® that the route he pursued was 
from Ephesus to Miletus, where his old companion Trophimus re- 
mained behind from sickness, and thence to Corinth, where he left 
Erastus, the former Treasurer of that city, whom, perhaps, he had 
expected, or wished, to accompany him in his farther progress. The 
position of Nicopolis'® would render it a good centre for operating 
upon the surrounding province ; and thence St. Paul might make ex- 
cursions to those Churches of Illyricum which he perhaps"! founded 


A.V. But this objection is avoided 
by taking ‘that’ as a part of the quota- 
tation. The usuage is similar in Eph. 
v. 33. 

1 Disputations: see 1 Tim. vi. 4, and 
2 Tim. ii. 23. 

2 See 1 Tim. i. 4. 

3 Compare precepts (i. 14), and 
teachers of the Law. 1 Tim. i. 7. 

4 Sectarian. We have seen that the 
word from which our term ‘heresy’ 
comes is used by St. Paul, in his 
earlier writings, simply for @ recigious 
sect, sometimes (as Acts xxvi. 5) with- 
out disapprobation, sometimes (as 1 
Cor. xi. 19) in a bad sense; here we 
find its derivative (which occurs here 
and nowhere else in the N. T.) already 
assuming a bad sense, akin to that 
which it afterwards bore. It should be 
also observed that these early heretics 


united moral depravity with erroneous 
teaching ; their works bore witness 
against their doctrine; and this ex- 
plains the subsequent ‘by his sins he 
is self-condemned.’ See pp. 356-358. 

5° Cf. Cols iv. 7. 

6 See n. 10 below. 

7 i.e. the Cretan Christians were to 
aid in furnishing Zenas and Apollos 
with all that they needed. 

8 The ‘ Amen’ is omitted in the best 
MSS. 

9 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

10 Tt is here assumed that the Nico- 
polis spoken of Titus iii. 12, was the 
city of that name in Epirus. There 
were other places’ of the same name, 
but they were comparatively insignifi- 
cant. 

Il See above, pp. 471 and 533, 
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himself at an earlier period. The city which was thus chosen as the 
last scene of the Apostle’s labours, before his final imprisonment, is 
more celebrated for its origin than for its subsequent history. It _ 
was founded by Augustus, as a permanent memorial of the victory 
of Actium, and stood upon the site of the camp occupied by his land 
forces before that battle. We learn, from the accounts of modern 
travellers, that the remains upon the spot still attest the extent and 
importance of the ‘ City of Victory.’ ‘ A long lofty wall spans a deso- 
late plain; to the north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered 
scena of a theatre; and, to the west, the extended though broken 
line of an aqueduct connects the distant mountains, from which it 
tends, with the main subject of the picture, the city itself.’? To 
people this city, Augustus uprooted the neighbouring mountaineers 
from their native homes, dragging them by his arbitrary compulsion 
‘from their healthy hills to this low and swampy plain.’ It is satis- 
factory to think (with the accomplished traveller from whom the 
above description is borrowed) that, ‘in lieu of the blessings of which 
they were deprived, the Greek colonists of Nicopolis were consoled 
with one greater than all, when they saw, heard, and talked with 
the Apostle who was debtor to the Greeks.’ 

It seems most probable, however, that St. Paul was not permitted 
to spend the whole of this winter in security at Nicopolis. The 
Christians were now far more obnoxious to the Roman authorities 
than formerly. They were already distinguished from the Jews, and 
could no longer shelter themselves under the toleration extended 
to the Mosaic religion. So eminent a leader of the proscribed sect 
was sure to find enemies everywhere, especially among his fellow- 
countrymen; and there is nothing improbable in supposing that, 
upon the testimony of some informer, he was arrested? by the ma- 
gistrates of Nicopolis, and forwarded to Rome® for trial. The indi- 
cations which we gather from the Second ~Epistle to Timotheus 
render it probable that this arrest took place not later than* mid- 
winter, and the authorities may have thought to gratify the Emperor 
by forwarding so.important a criminal immediately to Rome. It is 
true that the navigation of the Mediterranean was in those times 
suspended during the winter; but this rule would apply only to 


we if dahetlns fhe ent: 


1 See Wordsworth’s Greece, pp. 229— therefore, a prisoner accused of con- 
232, where a map of Nicopolis will be  spiring to set fire to Rome must be 
found, and an interesting description tried at Rome. There can be no doubt 
of the ruins. See also Leake’s Mor- that this charge must have formed one 
thern Greece, vol. i. p. 178, and vol. iii. part of any accusation brought against 
p. 491; and Merivale’s Rome, vol. iii. St.Paul, after 64 Ap. Another part 
pp. 827, 328. In Bowen’s Mount Athos (as we have suggested below) may 
and Epirus (p. 211) there is also a have been the charge of introducing a 
notice of its present desolate aspect. religio nova et illicita. 

> It may be asked, why was he 4 The reason for supposing this is, 
not arrested sooner, in Spain or Asia that it leaves more time for the events 
Minor? The explanation probably is, which intervened between St. Paul’s 
that he had not before ventured so arrest and his death, which took place 
near Italy as Nicopolis. (if in Nero’s reign) not later than June. 

3 The law required that a prisoner If he had not been arrested till the 
should be tried by the magistrates spring, we must crowd the occurrences 
within whose jurisdiction the offence mentioned in the Second Epistle to 
was alleged to have been committed; Timothy into a very short space. 
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longer voyages, and not to the short passage' from Apollonia to 
Brundusium. Hence, it is not unlikely that St. Paul may have 
arrived at Rome some time before spring. 

In this melancholy journey he had but few friends to cheer him. 
Titus had reached Nicopolis, in obedience to his summons; and 
there were others, also, it would seem, in attendance on him; but 
they were scattered by the terror of his arrest. Demas forsook him, 
‘for love of this present world,’? and departed to Thessalonica; 
Crescens* went to Galatia on the same occasion. We are unwilling 
to suppose that Titus could have yielded tv such unworthy fears, 
and may be allowed to: hope that his journey to the neighbouring 
Dalmatia* was undertaken by the desire of St. Paul. Luke,° at any 
rate, remained faithful, accompanied his master once more over the 
wintry sea, and shared the dangers of his imprisonment at Rome. 

This imprisonment was evidently more severe than it had been 
five years before. Then, though necessarily fettered to his military 
guard, he had been allowed to live in his own lodgings, and had been 
suffered to preach the Gospel to a numerous company who came to 
hear him. Now, he is not only chained, but treated ‘as a male- 
factor.’® His friends, indeed, are still suffered to visit him in his 
confinement, but we hear nothing of his preaching. It is dangerous 
and difficult’ to seek his prison; so perilous to show any public 
sympathy with him, that no Christian ventures to stand by him in 
the court of justice.* And as the final stage of his trial approaches, 
he looks forward to death as his certain sentence. °® 

This alteration in the treatment of St. Paul exactly corresponds 
with that which the history of the times would have led us to ex- 
pect. We have concluded that his liberation took place early in 
A.D. 63: he was therefore far distant from Rome when the first 
imperial persecution of Christianity broke out, in consequence of 
the great fire in the summer of the following year. Then first, as 
it appears, Christians were recognised as a distinct body, separate 
both from Jews and heathens; and their number must have been 
already very great at Rome, to account for the public notice 
attracted towards a sect whose members were, most of them, indi- 
vidually so obscure in social position.'° When the alarm and indig- 
nation of the people was excited by the tremendous ruin of a 
conflagration, which burnt down almost half the city, it answered 


1 Even an army was transported irreconcilable with the fact that One- 


across the Hadriatic by Czesar, during 
the season of the ‘Mare Clausum,’ be- 
fore the battle of Philippi. See also 
p 245. 

2 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

3 [bid. 

‘Ibid. See above, p. 470. 

Pp 2) Pinas ime 1d, 

62 Tim. ii. 9. According to the 
legends of the Medieval Church, St. 
Paul was imprisoned in the Mamertine 
prison, together with St. Peter; see 
the Martyrology of Baronius, under 
March 14. But there is no early au- 
thority for this story, which seems 


siphorus, Claudia, Linus, Pudens, &c., 
had free access to St. Paul during his 
imprisonment. It seems more likely 
[see 2 Tim. i. 16] that he was again 
under military custody, though of a 
severer nature than that of his former 
imprisonment. We have given a view 
of the Tullianum, or dungeon of the 
Mamertine prison, p. 265. Very full 
details will be found in Sir W. Gell’s 
work on Rome and its neighbourhood. 

f Jaime). 

8 2 Tim. iv. 16. 

9 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. 

1 1 Cor, i. 26. 
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the purpose of Nero (who was accused of causi: g the fire) to avert 
the rage of the populace from himself to the already hated votaries 
of a new religion. Tacitus! describes the success of this expedient, 
and relates the sufferings of the Christian martyrs, who were put 
to death with circumstances of the most aggravated cruelty. Some 
were crucified ; some disguised in the skins of beasts, and hunted 
to death with dogs; some were wrapped in robes impregnated with 
inflammable materials, and set on fire at night, that they might 
serve to illuminate the circus of the Vatican and the gardens of 
Nero, where this diabolical monster exhibited the agonies of his 
victims to the public, and gloated over them himself, mixing among 
the spectators in the costume of a charioteer. Brutalised as the 
Romans were, by the perpetual spectacle of human combats in the 
amphitheatre, and hardened by popular prejudice against the 
‘ atheistical’ sect, yet the tortures of the victims excited even their 
compassion. ‘A very great multitude,’ as Tacitus informs us, pe- 
rished in this manner; and it appears from his statement that the 
mere fact of professing Christianity was accounted sufficient? to jus- 


1 Tac. Ann. xv. 44. We give the 
well-known passage from a popular 
translation :—‘ But neither these reli- 
gious ceremonies, nor the liberal dona- 
tions of the prince, could efface from 
the minds of men the prevailing opi- 
nion, that, Rome was set on fire by his 
own orders, The infamy of that hor- 
rible transaction still adhered to him, 
In order, if possible, to remove the 
imputation, he determined ‘to transfer 
the guilt to others. For this purpose 
he punished, with exauisite toriure, a 
race of men detested for their evil 
practices, by vulgar appellation com- 
monly called Christians, The name 
was derived from Christ, who, in the 
reign of Tiberius, suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, the proecurator of Judea. 
By that event the sect, of which he was 
the founder, received a blow which, 
for a time, checked the growth of a 
dangerous superstition ; but it revived 
soon after, and spread with recruited 
vigour, not only in Judea, the soil that 


gave it birth, but even in the city of 


Rome, the common sink into which 
everything infamous and abominable 
flows like a torrent from all quarters 
of the world, Nero proceeded with his 
usual artifice. He found a set of pro- 
fligate and abandoned wretches, who 
were induced to confess themselves 
guilty, and, on the evidence of such 
men, a number of Christians were con- 
victed, not, indeed, upon clear evidence 
of their having set the city on fire, but 
rather on account of their sullen hatred 
of the whole Roman race. ‘They were 
put to death with exqu site cruelty, 


and to their sufferings Nero added 
mockery and derision. Some were co- 
vered with the skins of wild beasts, 
and left to be devoured by dogs; others 
were nailed to the cross; numbers were 
burnt alive; and many, covered over 
with inflammable matter, were lighted 
up, when the day d clined, to serve as 
torches during the night. For the con- 
venience of seeing this tragic spectacle, 
the Emperor lent his own gardens. He 
added the sports of the circus, and as- 
sisted in person, sometimes driving a 
curricle, and occasionally mixing with 
the rabble in his coachman’s dress. At 
length the eruelty of these proceedings 
filled every breast with compassion. 
Humanity relented in favour of the 
Christians. The manners of that people 
were, no doubt, of a pernicious ten- 
dency, and their crimes called for the 
hand of justice; but it was evident that 
they fell a sacrifice, not for the public 
good, but to glut the rage and cruelty 
of one man only.’ 

2 It was criminal, according to the 
Roman law, to introduce into Rome 
any religio nova et illicita, Yet, prac- 
tically, this law was seldom enforced, 
as we see by the multitude of foreign 
superstitiors continually introduced 
into Rome, and the occasional and 


feeble efforts of the Senate or the 
Emperor to enforce the law. More- 


over, the punishment of those who 
offended against it seems only to have 
been expulsion from the city, unless 
their offence had been accompanied 
by aggravating circumstances. It was 
not, therefore, under this law that the 
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tify their execution; the whole body of Christians being considered 
as involved in the crime of firing the city. This, however, was in 
the first excitement which followed the fire, and-even then, pro- 
bably but few among those who ‘perished were Roman citizens.* 
Since that time some years had passed, and now a decent respect 
would be paid to the forms of law, in dealing with one who, like 
St. Paul, possessed the privilege of citizenship. Yet we can quite 
understand that a leader of so abhorred a sect would be subjected 
to a severe imprisonment. 

We have no means of knowing the precise charge now made 
against the Apostle. He might certainly be regarded as an offender 
against the law which prohibited the propagation of a new and 
illicit religion (religio nova et illicita) among the citizens of Rome. 
But, at this period, one article of accusation against him must have 
been the more serious charge, of having instigated the Roman 
Christians to their supposed act of incendiarism, before his last 
departure from the capital. It appears that ‘ Alexander the brass- 
founder’ (2 Tim. iv. 14) was either one of his accusers, or, at least, 
a witness against him. If this was the same with the Jewish? 
Alexander of Ephesus (Acts xix. 33), it would be probable that his 
testimony related to the former charge. But there is no proof that 
these two Alexanders were identical. We may add, that the em- 
ployment of Informer (delator) was now become quite a profession 
at Rome, and that there would be no lack of accusations against an 
unpopular prisoner as soon as his arrest became known. 

Probably no long time elapsed, after St. Paul’s arrival, before his 
cause came on for hearing. The accusers, with their witnesses, 
would be already on the spot ; and on this occasion he was not to be 
tried by the Emperor in person,® so that another cause of delay,* 
which was often interposed by the carelessness or indolence of the 
Emperor, would be removed. The charge now alleged against hin, 
probably fell under the cognisance of the City Preefect (Praefectus 
Urbi), whose jurisdiction daily encroached, at this period, on that 
of the ancient magistracies.° For we must remember that, since the 


Nero would not have regarded this 


Christians were executed ; and, when 
Suetonius tells us that they were 
punished as professors of a superstitio 
nova et malefica, we must interpret his 
asssertion in accordance with the more 
detailed and accurate statement of 
Tacitus, who expressly says that the 
victims of the Neronian persecution 
were condemned on the charge of 
arson. Hence the extreme cruelty of 
their punishment, and especially the 
setting them on fire. 

1 No doubt most of the victims who 
perished in the Neronian persecution 
were foreigners, slaves, or freedmen ; 
we have already seen how large a 
portion of the Roman Church was of 
Jewish extraction (see p. 497, n. 8). 
It was illegal to subject a Roman 
citizen to the ignominious punishments 
mentioned by Tacitus; but probably 


privilege in the case of freedmen, 
although by their emancipation they 
had become Roman citizens. And we 
know that the Jewish population of 
Rome had, for the most part, a Servile 
origin ; see pp. 299 and 679. 

2 An Alexander is also mentioned, 
1 Tim. i. 20, as a heretic, who had 
been excommunicated by St. Paul. 
This is, probably, the same person 
with the Alexander of 2 Tim. iy. 14; 
and if so, motives of personal malice 
would account for his conduct. 

3 Clemens Romanus says that Paul, 
on this occasion, was tried ‘before the 
presiding magistrates.’ Had the Em- 
peror presided, he would probably have 
said ‘ before Caesar.’ 

4 See above, pp. 684-686. 

5 ‘Phe authority for this, and for all 
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time of Augustus, a great though silent change had taken place in 
the Roman system of criminal procedure. The ancient method, 
though still the regular and legal system, was rapidly becoming 
obsolete in practice. Under the Republic, a Roman citizen could 
theoretically be tried on a criminal charge only by the Sovereign 
People; but the judicial power of the people was delegated, by 
special laws, to certain bodies of Judges, superintended by the 
several Preetors. Thus one Preetor presided at trials for homicide, 
another at trials for treason, and so on.' But the presiding Magis- 
trate did not give the sentence; his function was merely to secure 
the legal formality of the proceedings. The judgment was pro- 
nounced by the Judices, a large body of judges (or rather jurors), 
chosen (generally by lot) from amongst the senators or knights, 
who gave their vote, by ballot, for acquittal or condemnation. But 
under the Empire this ancient system, though not formally abo- 
lished, was gradually superseded. The Emperors from the first 
claimed supreme? judicial authority, both civil and criminal. And 
this jurisdiction was exercised not only by themselves, but by the 
delegates whom they appointed. It was at first delegated chiefly . 
to the Preefect of the city; and though causes might, up to the be- 
ginning of the second century, be tried by the Preetors in the old 
way, yet this became more and more unusual. In the reign of Nero 
it was even dangerous for an accuser to prosecute an offender in the 
Preetor’s instead of the Preefect’s court.* Thus the trial of criminal 
charges was transferred from a jury of independent Judices to a 
single magistrate appointed by a despot, and controlled only by a 
Council of Assessors, to whom he was not bound to attend. 

Such was the court before which St. Paul was now cited. We 
have an account of the first hearing of the cause from his own pen. 
He writes thus to Timotheus immediately after -—‘ When I was first 
heard in my defence, no man stood by me, but all forsook me,—I 
pray that it be not laid to their charge.—Nevertheless the Lord 
Jesus stood by me, and strengthened my heart; that by me the 
proclamation of the Glad-tidings might be accomplished in full 
measure, and that all the Gentiles might hear; and I was delivered 
out of the lion’s mouth.’ We see from this statement, that it was 
dangerous even to appear in public as the friend or adviser of the 
Apostle. No advocate would venture to plead his cause, no pro- 


the points of Roman Law referred to 
in this chapter, is given in our larger 
editions. 


magistrates whose functions were now 
concentrated in the Emperor. Others 
again refer it to the Tribunitian power 


1 This was the system of Questiones 
Perpetue, 

2 The origin of this jurisdiction is 
not so clear as that of their appellate 
jurisdiction, which we have explained 
above. Some writers hold that the 
Emperor assumed the supreme judicial 
power as an incident of his quasi-dicta- 
torial authority. Others think that it 
was theoretically based upon a revival 
of that summary jurisdiction which was 
formerly (in the earliest ages of the 
Commonwealth) exercised by the great 


conferred upon the Emperor, which was 
extended (as we have seen) so as to 
give him a supreme appellate jurisdic- 
tion; and by virtue of which he might 
perhaps bring before his tribunal any 
cause in the tirst instance, which would 
ultimately come under his judgement 
by appeal. 

3 Tacitus relates that Valerius Pon- 
ticus was banished under Nero, because 
he had brought some accused persons 
before the Preetor instead of the Pra- 
fect. Ann. xiv. 41. 
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curator * to aid him in arranging the evidence, no patronus (such as 
he might have found, perhaps, in the powerful Aémilian? house) to 
appear as his supporter, and to deprecate,® according to ancient 
usage, the severity of the sentence. - But he had a more powerful 
intercessor, and a wiser advocate, who could never leave him nor 
forsake him. The Lord Jesus was always near him, but now was 
felt almost visibly present in the hour of his need. 

From the above description we can realise in some measure the 
external features of his last trial. He evidently intimates that he 
spoke before a crowded audience, so that ‘all the Gentiles might 
hear ;’ and this corresponds with the supposition, which historically 
we should be led to make, that he was tried in one of those great 
basilicas which stood in the Forum. Two of the most celebrated of 
these edifices were called the Pauline Basilicas, from the well-known 
Lucius Aimilius Paulus, who had built one of them and restored 
the other. It is not improbable that the greatest man who ever 
bore the Pauline name was tried in one of these. From specimens 
which still exist, as well as from the descriptions of Vitruvius, we 
have an accurate knowledge of the character of these halls of justice. 
They were rectangular buildings, consisting of a central nave and 
two aisles, separated from the nave by rows of columns. At one end 
of the nave was the tribune,‘ in the centre of which was placed the 
magistrate’s curule chair of ivory, elevated on a platform called the 
tribunal. Here also sat the Council of Assessors, who advised the 
Prefect upon the law, though they had no voice in the judgment. 
On the sides of the tribune were seats for distinguished persons, as 
well as for parties engaged in the proceedings. Fronting the pre- 
siding magistrate stood the prisoner, with his accusers and his advo- 
cates. The public was admitted into the remainder of the nave and 
aisles (which was railed off from the portion devoted to the judicial 
proceedings); and there were also galleries along the whole length 
of the aisles, one for men, the other for women.’ The aisles were 
roofed over; as was the tribune. The nave was originally left open 
to the sky. The basilicas were buildings of great size, so that a vast 
multitude of spectators was always present at any trial which ex- 
cited public interest. 

Before such an audience it was, that Paul was now called to 
speak in his defence. His earthly friends had deserted him, but 


his Heavenly Friend stood by him. 


1 The procurator performed the func- 
tions of our attorney. 

2 We have already (p.123) suggested 
the possibility of a connection of client- 
ship between Paul’s family and this 
noble Roman house. 

3 It was the custom, both in the 
Greek and Roman courts of justice, to 
allow the friends of the accused to in- 
tercede for him, and to endeavour by 
their prayers and tears to move the 
feclings of his judges. This practice 
was gradually limited under the Im- 
perial régime. : ; 

* 4 The features of the basilica will be 


He was strengthened by the 


best understood by the ground-plan 
of that of Pompeii, which is given at 
the end of Chap. XXV. Here the 
tribune is rectangular; in others it was 
semicircular. 

5 Pliny gives a lively description of 
the scene presented by a basilica at an 
interesting trial: ‘A dense ring, many 
circles deep, surrounded the scene of 
trial. They crowded close to the judg- 
ment-seat itself, and even in the upper 
part of the basilica both men and women 
pressed close in the eager desire to see 
(which was easy) and to hear (which 
was difficult).’ Plin. Hp. vi. 33, 
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power of Christ’s Spirit, and pleaded the cause not of himself only, 
out of the Gospel. He spoke of Jesus, of His death and His 
resurrection, so that all the Heathen multitude might hear. At 
the same time, he successfully defended himself from the first’ of 
the charges brought against him, which perhaps accused him of 
conspiring with the incendiaries of Rome. He was delivered from 
the immediate peril, and saved from the ignominious and painful 
death? which might have been his doom had he been convicted on 
such a charge. 

He was now remanded to prison to wait for the second stage of 
his trial. It seems that he himself expected this not to come on so 
soon as it really did; or, at any rate, he did not think the final de- 
cision would be given till the following* winter, whereas it actually 
took place about midsummer. Perhaps he judged from the long 
delay of his former trial; or he may have expected (from the issue 
of his first hearing) to be again acquitted on a second charge, and 
to be convicted on a third. He certainly did not expect a final 
acquittal, but felt no doubt that the cause would ultimately result 
in his condemnation. We are not left to conjecture the feelings 
with which he awaited this consummation; for he has himself 
expressed them in that sublime strain of triumphant hope which is 
familiar to the memory of every Christian, and which has nerved 
the hearts of a thousand martyrs. ‘Iam now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me in that day.’ He saw before him, at 
a little distance, the doom of an unrighteous magistrate, and the 
sword of a bloodstained executioner; but he appealed to the sen- 
tence of a juster Judge, who would soon change the fetters of the 
criminal into the wreath of the conqueror; he looked beyond the 
transitory present; the tribunal of Nero faded from his sight; and 
the vista was closed by the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Sustained by such a blessed and glorious hope—knowing, as he 
did, that nothing in heaven or in earth could separate him from the 
love of Christ—it mattered to him but little, if he was destitute of 
earthly sympathy. Yet still, even in these last hours, he clung to 
the friendships of early years; still the faithful companionship of 


1 The hypothesis of an aquittal on 
the first charge agrees best with the 
being delivered from the mouth of the 
lion (2 Tim. iv. 17). We have seen 
that it was Nero’s practice (and there- 
fore, we may suppose, the practice of 
the Praefects under Nero) to hear and 
decide each branch of the accusation 
separately (Suet. Wer. 15, before cited). 
Had the trial taken place under the 
ancient system, we might have supposed 
an Ampliatio, which took place when 
the judices held the evidence insuffi- 
cient, and gave the verdict Won liquet, 
in which case the trial was commenced 
de novo; but Geib has shown that 


under the imperial system the practice 
of Ampliatio was discontinued. So also 
was the Comperendinatio abolished, by 
which certain trials were formerly di- 
vided into a prima actio and secunda 
actio. We cannot therefore agree with 
Wieseler in supposing this ‘first de- 
fence’ to indicate an Ampliatio or Com- 
perendinatio. 

2 See the account given by Tacitus 
(above quoted) of the punishment of the 
supposed incendaries. In the case of 
such a crime, probably, even a Roman 
citizen would not have been exempted 
from such punishments, 

3 QUT ime ive 2 is 
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Luke consoled him, in the weary hours of constrained inactivity, 
which, to a temper like his, must have made the most painful part 
of imprisonment. Luke was the only one! of his habitual attend- 
ants who now remained to minister to him: his other companions 
had left him, probably before his arrival at Rome. But one friend 
from Asia, Onesiphorus” had diligently sought him out, and visited 
him in his prison, undeterred by the fear of danger or of shame. 
And there were others, some of them high in station, who came to 
receive from the chained malefactor blessings infinitely greater than 
all the favours of the Emperor of the world. Among these were 
Linus, afterwards a bishop of the Roman Church; Pudens, the son 
of a senator; and Claudia, his bride, perhaps the daughter of a 
British king. But however he may have valued these more 
recent friends, their society could not console him for the absence 
of one far dearer to him: he longed with a paternal longing to see 
once more the face of Timotheus, his beloved son. The disciple 
who had so long ministered to him with filial affection might still 
(he hoped) arrive in time to receive his parting words, and be with 
him in his dying hour. But Timotheus was far distant, in Asia 
Minor, exercising apparently the same function with which he had 
before been temporarily invested. Thither then he wrote to him, 
desiring him to come with all speed to Rome, yet feeling how un- 
certain it was whether he might not arrive too late. He was 
haunted also by another fear, far more distressing. Hither from 
his experience of the desertion of other friends, or from some signs 
of timidity which Timotheus* himself had shown, he doubted 
whether he might not shrink from the perils which would surround 


19 Yim. iv. 11. If we suppose and Timotheus may perhaps have been. 


Tychicus the bearer of the Second 
Epistle to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 12), he 
also would have been with St. Paul 
at Rome, till he was despatched to 
Ephesus. 

“2 2 Tim. i, 16. 

3 For the evidence of these assertions, 
see note on 2 Tim. iv. 21. We may 
take this opportunity of saying that the 
tradition of St. Paul’s visit to Britain 
rests on no sufficient authority. Pro- 
bably all that can be said in its favour 
will be found in the Tracts of the late 
Bishop Burgess on the origin of the 
ancient British Caurch. See especially 
pp. 21-54, 77-83, and 108-120. 

4 We cannot say with certainty 
where Timotheus was at this time; as 
there isno direct mention of his locality 
in the Second Epistle. It would seem, 
at first sight, probable that he was still 
at Ephesus, from the salutation to 
Priscilla and Aquila, who appear to 
have principally resided there. Still 
this is not decisive, since we know that 
they were occasional residents both at 
Rome and Corinth, and Aquila was 


himself a native of Pontus, where as 


Again, it is difficult, on the hypothesis 
of Timotheus being at Ephesus, to ac- 
count for 2 Tim. iv. 12, ‘Tychicus I 
sent to Ephesus,’ which Timotheus need 
not have been told if himself at Ephe- 
sus. Also, it appears strange that St. 
Paul should have told Timotheus that 
he had left Trophimus sick at Miletus, 
if Timotheus was himself at Ephe- 
sus, within thirty miles of Miletus. 
Yet both these objections may be ex- 
plained away, as we have shown in the 
notes on 2 Tim. iv. 12, and 2 Tim. iv. 
20. The message about bringing the 
articles from Troas shows only that 
Timotheus was in a place whence the 
road to Rome lay through Troas; and 
this would agree either with Ephesus, 
or Pontus, or any other place in the 
north or north-west of Asia Minor. It 
is most probable that Timotheus was 
not fixed to any one spot, but employed 
in the general superintendence of the 
Pauline Churches throughout Asia 
Minor. This hypothesis agrees best 
with his designation as an Lvangelist 
(2 Tim. iv. 5), a term equivalent to 
itinerant missionary. 
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im i city of Nero. He therefore urges on him very emphati- 
ay aie ang of boldness in Christ’s cause, of stedfastness under 
persecution, and of taking his share in the sufferings of the Saints._ 
‘And, lest he should be prevented from giving him his last imstruc- 
tions face to face, he impresses on him, with the earnestness of a 
dying man, the various duties of his Ecclesiastical office, and espe- 
cially that of opposing the heresies which now threatened to destroy 
the very essence of Christianity. But no summary of its contents 


can give any notion of the pathetic tenderness and deep solemnity 
of this Epistle. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS.' 


Salutation. = ; 
—sent forth ? to proclaim the promise of the life which 
is in Christ Jesus—to TIMOTHEUS MY BELOVED Son. 2 
Grace, Mercy, and Peace from God our Father. 
and Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Limotheus is 
reminded of 


I thank God (whom I worship, as? did my fore-3 
his past hiss fathers, with a pure conscience ) whenever 4 I make 
horted to ver; mention of thee, as I do continually, in my prayers 
couraxebythe night and day. And I long to see thee, remembering 4 
mortality. thy [parting] tears, that I may be filled with joy. 
For I have been ® reminded of thy undissembled faith, 5 
which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice, and (I am persuaded) dwells in thee 
also. Wherefore I call thee to remembrance, that 6 
thou mayest stir up the gift of God, which is in thee 
by the laying on of my ® hands. For God gave us not7 


Pavt, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of Godi. 


1 For the date of this Epistle, see the 
Appendix. 

2 ¢An Apostle according to the pro- 
mise of life.’ See note on Tit. i. 1. 

3 Some interpreters have found a 
difficulty here, as though it were in- 
consistent with St. Paul’s bitter repent- 
ance for the sins he had committed in 
the time of his Judaism. (Cf. 1 Tim. 
i. 13.) But there is no inconsistency. 
All that is said here is, that the wor- 
ship of God was handed down to St. 
Paul from his forefathers, or, in other 
words, that his religion was hereditary. 
This is exactly the view taken of the 
religion of all converted Jews in Rom. 
xi. 23, 24, 28. Compare also ‘the God 
of my fathers’ (Acts xxiv. 14), and ‘I 
have always lived a conscientious life’ 
(Acts xxiii. 1), These latter passayes 
remind us that the topic was one on 
which St, Paul had probably insisted, 
in his recent defence; and this ac- 


counts for its parenthetical introduction 
here, 

+ Literally, as the mention which I 
make of thee in my prayers is continual. 

5 ¢ Have been reminded.’ Such is the 
reading of the best MSS. Perhaps a 
message or other incident had reminded 
St. Paul of some proof which Timotheus 
had given of the sincerity of his faith 
(as Bengel thinks) ; or, still more pro- 
bably, he was reminded of the faith of 
Timotheus by its contrast with the 
cowardice of Demas and others. He 
mentions it here obviously as a motive 
to encourage him to persevere in cou- 
rageous stedfastness. 

® The grace of God required for any 
particular office in the early Church, 
was conferred after prayer and the 
laying on of hands. This imposition 
of hands was repeated whenever any 
one was appointed to a new office or 
commission. ‘The reference here may, 


1 


13 


14 


15 


16 
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_ aspirit of cowardice, but a spirit of power and love 
i. 8 and self-restraint.!_ Be not therefore ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner; but 
share the affliction * of them who publish the Glad- 
9 tidings, according to the power of God. For He saved 
us, and called us with a holy calling, not dealing 
with us according to our own works, but according 
to His own purpose and grace, which was bestowed 
10upon us in Christ Jesus before eternal times,? but 
is now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who has put an end to death, and 
brought life and immortality from darkness into 

11 light ; by the Glad-tidings, whereunto I was appointed 
herald and apostle, and teacher of the Gentiles. 
12 Which also is the cause of these sufferings that I now 
endure; nevertheless I am not ashamed; for I know 
in whom I have trusted, and I am persuaded that He 
is able to guard the treasure * which I have committed 


to Him, even unto that day. 


Hold fast the pattern of sound® words which thou Exhortation 
hast heard from me, in the faith and love which is in commission 


Christ Jesus. 


That goodly treasure which is com- 


faithfully. 


mitted to thy charge, guard by the Holy Spirit who 


dwelleth in us. 


Thou already knowest that I was abandoned ® by 


Conduct of 
certain Asia- 


all the Asiatics, among whom are Phygellus and tic Christians 


Hermogenes. 


therefore, be to the original ‘ordination’ 
of Timotheus, or to his appointment to 
the superintendence of the Ephesian 
Church. See p. 343, and compare Acts 
vili. 18, and 1 Tim. iv. 14; also p. 207, 
Rist. 

1 Self-restraint would control the 
passion of fear. 

2 Literally, share affliction for the 
Glad-tidings. The dative used as in 
Phil. i. 27. 

3 ‘Before eternal times’ (which 
phrase also occurs in Titus i. 2) ap- 
pears to mean the period of the Jewish 
(including the Patriarchal) dispensa- 
tion. The grace of Christ was vir- 
tually bestowed on mankind in the 
Patriarchal covenant, though only 
made manifest in the Gospel. 

4 ¢That which I have committed 
unto Him.’ It is strange that so acute 
an interpreter as De Wette should 
maintain that this expression must 
necessarily mean the same thing as 
‘that which is committed unto thee’ 


ao, 


Rome, 


The Lord give mercy to the house of 


in verse 14. Supposing St. Paul to 
have said ‘God will keep the trust 
committed to Him; do thou keep the 
trust committed to thee,’ it would not 
follow that the same trust was meant 
in each case. Paul had committed 
himself, his soul and body, his true 
life, to God’s keeping; this was the 
treasure which he trusted to God’s care, 
On the other hand, the treasure com- 
mitted to the charge of Timotheus was 
the ecclesiastical office entrusted to 
him. (Compare 1 Tim. vi. 20.) 

5 Sound words. The want of the 
article shows that this expression had 
become almost a technical expression 
at the date of the Pastoral Hpistles. 

6 This appears to refer to the con- 
duct of certain Christians belonging to 
the province of Asia, who deserted St. 
Paul at Rome when he needed their 
assistance. ‘They in Asia’ is used in- 
stead of ‘they of Asia,’ because these 
persons had probably now returned 
home. 


~— 
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Onesiphorus ;! for he often refreshed me, and was_ 
not ashamed of my chain ;? but when he was in Rome, i. 17 

sought me out very diligently and found me. The 18 

Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy from 
the Lord in that day. And all his services * at Ephe- 
sus, thou knowest better * than I. ~ 

DutyofTimo- Thou, therefore, my son, strengthen thy heart ee 

Chute with the grace that is in Christ Jesus. And those 2 

: ’ things which thou hast heard from me attested® by 
many witnesses, deliver into the keeping of faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others in their turn.7 

He is exhorted 


: Take thy ® share in suffering, as a good soldier of 3 
om sue Jesus Christ. The soldier when ® on service abstains 4 
= from entangling himself in the business of life, that 
he may please his commander. And again, thes 
wrestler does not win the crown, unless he wrestles 
lawfully.!° The husbandman who toils must share the 6 
fruits of the ground before '! theidler. Consider what 7 
I say ; for the Lord will !? give thee understanding in 
all things. Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed '8 8 


1 An undesigned coincidence should 
be observed here, which is not noticed 
by Paley. Blessings are invoked on 
the house of Onesiphorus, not on him- 
self; and in verse 18 a hope is ex- 
pressed that he may find mercy at the 
last day. This seems to show that 
Onesiphorus was dead; and so, in iv. 
19, greetings are addressed not to him- 
self, but to his house. 

2 ‘My chain.’ Hence we see that 
St. Paul was, in this second imprison- 
ment, as in the first, under Custodia 
Militaris, and therefore bound to the 
soldier who guarded him by a chain. 
See above, pp. 612, 613. 

3 «Unto me’ is omitted by the best 
MSS. 

4 Better, because Timotheus had been 
more constantly resident at Ephesus 
than St. Paul. 

5 Compare Rom. iv. 20, and Eph. vi. 
10. 

6 We agree with De Wette, Huther, 
and Wiesinger as to the construction 
here, but cannot agree with them in 
referring this passage to Timothy’s or- 
dination or baptism. The literal En- 
glish must be, those things which thou 
hast heard from me by the intervention 
of many witnesses, which is surely equi- 
valent to ‘ by the attestation of many 
witnesses,’ In a similar way St. Paul 
appeals to the attestation of other wit- 


nesses in 1 Cor. xv. 3-7. 

7 The ‘also’ seems to have this 
meaning here. 

8 «Take thy share in suffering” This 
is according to the reading of the best 
MSS. 

® This is the force of the present 
participle. Cf. Luke iii. 14. 

10 «Lawfully.’ See pp. 538, 539. The 
verb here used is not confined to wrest- 
ling, but includes the other exercises of 
the athletic contests also; but there is 
no English verb co-extensive with it. 
With this passage (ver. 3-6) compare 
i. Cor. axoys 

Nl This is the sense of ‘first.’ The 
Authorised Version, and not its mar- 
gin, is here correct. 

12 The future, not the optative, is the 
reading of the best MSS. De Wette 
and others object to this verse, that it 
is impossible to suppose that St. Paul 
would imagine Timotheus so dull of ap- 
prehension as not to comprehend such 
obvious metaphors. But they have 
missed the sense of the verse, which is 
not meant to enlighten the understand- 
ing of Timotheus as to the meaning of 
the metaphors, but as to the personal 
application of them. 

3 ie. though a man in flesh and 
blood; therefore His resurrection is an 
encouragement to His followers to be 
fearless, 
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of David, is! raised from the dead, according to the 


i. 9 Glad-tidings which I proclaim. Wherein I suffer 


even unto chains, as a malefactor; nevertheless the 
10 Word of God is bound by no chains. Wherefore I 
endure all for the sake of the chosen, that they also 
may obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus, 
\l with glory everlasting. Faithful is the saying, ‘Vor? 
if we have died with Him,’ we shall also live with Him ; 
12¢f we suffer, we shall also reign with Him; vf we deny 
Him, He also will deny us; tf we be faithless, yet He 


175 


13 abideth faithful; He cannot deny Himself, 


14 


Call men to remembrance of these things, 


and He must op- 
ose the false 


adjure them before the Lord not to contend * about teachers and 


their immo: 


words, with no profitable end, but for the subversion ralities, and 


carefully pre< 


15 of their hearers. Be diligent to present thyself unto serve his own 
God as one proved trustworthy ® by trial, a workman ce 
not to be ashamed, declaring the word of truth with- 


16 out distortion.® 


But avoid the discussions of pro- 


17 fane babblers ; for they will go farther and farther in 
ungodliness, and their word will eat like a cancer. 
1s Among whom are Hymeneeus and Philetus ; who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, for they say that the 
resurrection is past? already, and overthrow the faith 


19 


of some. 


Nevertheless the firm ® foundation of God stands 
unshaken, haying this seal, ‘The Lord knew them that 


fwere Wis,’ and ‘ Let every one 


1 Perfect, not aorist. 

2 This is another of those quota- 
tions so characteristic of the Pastoral 
Epistles. It appears to be taken from 
a Christian hymn. The Greek may be 
easily sung to the music of one of the 
ancient ecclesiastical chants. 

3 Rom. vi. 8, ‘If we died with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live with Him.’ 

4 Compare 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

5 The meaning js, tested and proved 
worthy by trial. Of. 2 Cor. xiii. 7. 

6 The verb used here (not found else- 
where in New Testament) means to cut 
straight. So in the LXX, ‘righteous- 
ness cuts straight paths’ (Prov. xi. 5). 
The metaphor here, being connected 
with the previous ‘workman,’ appears 
to be taken from the work of a car- 
penter. 

7 See p, 355. In the larger editions 
a passage is there quoted from Tertul- 
lian, which shows that the Gmostics 
taught that the Resurrection was to be 


that nameth the name 


understood of the rising of the soul from 
the death of ignorance to the light of 
knowledge. There is nothing here to 
render doubtful the date of this Epistle, 
for we have already seen that even so 
early as the First Epistle to Corinth, 
there were heretics who denied the 
resurrection of the dead. Baur’s view 
—that the Pastoral Epistles were 
written against Marcion—is incon- 
sistent with the present passage; for 
Marcion did not deny the resurrection 
of the dead, but only the resurrection 
of the flesh. (See Tertull. adv. Mar- 
cion. v. 10.) 

8 The Authorised Version here vic- 
lates the law of the article. 

9 Numbers xvi. 5 (LXX. with Lord 
for God). We must not translate the 
verb ‘knoweth, as in A. VY. The con- 
text of the passage, according to LXX. 
(which differs from the present He- 
brew text), is, ‘ Moses spuke unto Core, 
saying... The Lord knew them that 
were His, and that were holy, and 


3 
of the Lord depart from iniquity.’ But in a greatii. $ 
house there are not? only vessels of gold and silver, 
but also of wood and clay; and some for hononr, 21 
If aman therefore purify him- 
self from these, he shall be a vessel for honour, sanc- 
tified, and fitted for the master’s use, being prepared 
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Flee the lusts of youth ;3 and follow righteousness, 22 
faith, love, and peace with those who call on the Lord 
out of a pure heart; but shun the disputations of the 23 
foolish and ignorant, knowing that they breed strife ; 
and the bondsman of the Lord# ought not to strive, 24 
but to be gentle towards all, skilful in teaching, patient 
of wrong, instructing opponents with meekness ; if 25 
God perchance may give them repentance, that they 
may attain the knowledge of the truth, and may escape, 
restored,® to soberness, out of the snare of the Devil,® 26 


by whom? they have been taken captive to do his 
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others for dishonour. 
for every good work. 
will 

Dangerous 

errors of the 

‘last days.’ 


ers,? haughty, blasphemous, disobedient to parents, 


ungrateful, unholy, without natural affection, ruthless, 3 


calum nious, incontinent, merciless, haters of the good, 


brought them near unto Himself; and 
whom He chose unto Himself, He brought 
near unto Himself. 

1 This quotation is not from the Old 
Testament; Isaiah lii. 11 is near it in 
sentiment, but can scarcely be referred 
to, because it is quoted exactly at 2 
Cor. vi. 17. The MSS. read Lord in- 
stead of the Christof T. R. 

2 The thought here is the same as 
that expressed in the parable of the 
fishes and of the tares,—viz. that the 
visible church will never be perfect. 
We are reminded of Rom. ix. 21, by 
the ‘ vessels for dishonour.’ 

3 Compare 1 Tim. iii. 2, and the re- 
marks upon the age of Timotheus in 
the Essay in the Appendix on the date 
of these Epistles. 

4 Lord, viz. the Lord Jesus. Com- 
pare ‘bondsman of Christ,’ 1 Cor. vii. 
22, 

5 ¢ Restored to soberness,’ 
xv. 34. 

6 This expression appears to be used 
here, and in Eph. iv. 27, and Eph. vi. 
11, for the Devil, who is elsewhere 
called ‘Satan’ by St. Paul. In the 
Gospels and Acts the two expressions 
are used with nearly equal frequency. 


See 1 Cor. 


7 The interpretation of this last 
clause is disputable. The construction 
is awkward, and there is a difficulty 
in referring the two pronouns to the 
same subject; but De Wette shows 
that this is admissible by a citation 
from Plato. 

8 This phrase (used without the 
article, as having become a familiar 
expression) generally denotes the ter- 
mination of the Mosaic dispensation : 
see Acts ii. 17; 1 Pet. i. 5, 20; Heb. i. 
2. Thus the expression generally de- 
notes (in the Apostolic age) the time 
present ; but here it points to a future 
immediately at hand, which is however, 
blended with the present (see ver. 6, 
8), and was, in fact, the end of the 
Apostolic age. Compare 1 John ii. 18. 
‘it is the last hour.” The long duration 
of this last period of the world’s de- 
velopment was not revealed to the 
Apostles; they expected that their 
Lord’s return would end it, in their 
own generation; and thus His words 
were fulfilled, that none should foresee 
BB of His coming. (Matt. xxiv. 

6. 

® Several of the classes of sinners 
here mentioned occur also Rom. i, 30. 


Know this, that in the last® days evil times shall iii. 
come. Hor men shall be selfish, covetous, false boast- 2 


- 


10 


lland stedfastness; my persecutions and sufferings, 


13 


16 tion, by the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
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pride, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of Gor; 
5 having an outward form of godliness, but renouncing 
61ts power. From such turn away, Of these are they 
who creep into houses, and lead captive silly women, 
7 laden with sins, led away by lusts of all kinds, per- 
petually learning, yet never able to attain the know- 
Sledge’ of the truth. And as Iannes and Iambres,? 
resisted Moses, so do these men resist the truth, being 
corrupt in mind, and worthless? in all that concerns 
9the faith. But they* shall not advance farther, for 
their folly shall be made openly manifest to all, as 
was that of Iannes and Iambres. 


But thou hast been the follower 5 of my teaching 


Exhortation 
to be stedfast 


and behaviour,® my resolution,’ faith, patience, love, in Paul's doe. 


trine. 


such as befel me at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra.® 
12[Thou hast seen] what persecutions I endured; and 


out of them all the Lord delivered me. 


Yea, and all 


who determine to live a godly life in Christ Jesus, 


will suffer persecution. 


But wicked men and impos- 


tors will advance from bad to worse, deceiving and 
14 being deceived. But do thou continue in that which 
was taught thee, and whereof thou wast persuaded ; 
knowing who were ® thy teachers, and remembering 
that from a child thou hast known the Holy Scrip- 
15 tures, which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 


All 


Scripture is inspired by God, and may profitably be 
used for teaching,!° for confutation,!! for correction,!? 


1 For the meaning of this word (cf. 
above, ii. 25), see Rom. x. 2, and 1 Cor. 
sails. 

2 These, as we find in the Targum of 
Jonathan, were the traditional names 
of the Egyptian sorcerers who opposed 
Moses. 

3 Worthless ; see Tit. i. 16, and note. 

4 Tt has been thought that this ‘they 
shall not advance farther’ contradicts 
the assertion in ii. 16, ‘they will go 
farther and farther in ungodliness ;’ 
but there is no contradiction, for the 
present passage speaks of outward 
success, the former of inward deteriora- 
tion. Impostors will usually go on 
from bad to worse (as it is said just 
below, v. 13), and yet their success in 
deceiving others is generally soon ended 
by detection. 

“5 This verb cannot be accurately 


translated ‘ hast fully known’ (Author- 
ised Version), but its meaning is not 
very different. Chrysostom explains 
it, ‘of these things thou art the wit- 
ness.’ 

6 Tn this meaning the word is found 
in LXX. 

7 Compare Acts xi. 23. 

8 It has been before remarked how 
appropriate this reference is. See p. 
156, 

9 This is plural in the best MSS. 

10 St. Paul frequently uses the Old 
Testament for teaching, i.e. to enforce or 
illustrate his doctrine; e.g. Rom. i. 17. 

11 The numerous quotations from the 
Old Testament, in the Romans and Ga- 
latians, are mostly examples of its use 
for confutation. 

12 The word means the setting right of 
that which is wrong. The Old Testa- 
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and for righteous discipline ;! that the man of God Si.1 
_may be fully prepared, and thoroughly furnished for 
every good work. ; - 
Solemn I? adjure thee before God and Jesus Christ, who 1s iv. 
quarts. about to judge the living and the dead—I adjure thee 
higimex. by His appearing and His kingdom—proclaim the 2 
PerHtimes ond tidings, be urgent in season and out of season, con- 
fan ~—-vinee, rebuke, exhort, with all forbearance and perse- 
verance in teaching. Fora time will come when they 3 
will not endure the sound doctrine, but according to 
their own inclinations they will heap up for them- 
selves teachers upon teachers, to please their itching 
ears. And they will turn away their ears from the 4 
truth, and turn aside to fables. 
But thou in all things be sober,* endure affliction, 5 
do the work of an evangelist, accomplish thy minis- 
tration in full measure. For I am now ready ® to be 6 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 17 
have fought® the good fight, I have finished my? 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth is laid up 8 
for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous § judge, shall give me in that day ; and 
not to me only, but to all who love His appearing. 
Timotheusis Do thy utmost to come to me speedily ; for Demas 9 
come to Rome has forsaken me, for love of this present world, and 
oe ae as departed to Thessalonica;® Crescens is gone to 10 
Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia; Luke alone is with me. 11 
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ment is applied to this purpose by St. 
Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 21, 1 Cor. x. 1-10, 
and, generally, wherever he applies it 
to enforce precepts of morality. 

1 «Chastisement that is in righteous- 
ness.’ The word used here has the 
meaning of chastisement or discipline ; 
compare Heb. xii. 7. Thus the Old 
Testament is applied in 1 Cor. v. 13, 

2 The best MSS. omit therefore and 
Lord, and read ‘and’ instead of ‘at’ 
in this verse. 

3 Not ‘watch,’ as in A. V. 

4 Compare Eph. iy. 11. 
342. 

5 Literally, J am already in the very 
act of being poured out as a sacrificial 
offering. Compare Phil. ii. 17. 

§ It is impossible to translate this 
fully in English. It is not strictly 
correct to render it ‘I have fought 
the fight, and seems to introduce a 
new metaphor. The noun means a con- 
test for a prize, and the metaphor is 
taken from the Greek foot-races, J 


And see p. 


have run the good race would be per- 
haps more exact. The literal English 
is, J have completed the glorious contest. 
an pp. 538-540 above, and 1 Tim. vi. 


7 Strictly, the course marked outfor 
the race. This expression occurs only 
in two other places in the New Testa- 
ment, both being in speeches of St. 
Paul. 

8 «The righteous Judge’ contrasted 
with the unrighteous judge, by whose 
sentence he was soon to be condemned. 

® Demas is mentioned as a ‘fellow- 
labourer,’ at Rome with St.Paul,Philem. 
24, and joined with Luke, Col. iv. 14. 
Nothing further is known of him. 
Crescens is not mentioned elsewhere. 
In saying here that he was deserted by 
all but Luke, St. Paul speaks of his own 
companions and attendants; he had 
still friends among the Roman Chris- 
tians who visited him (iv. 21), though 
they were afraid to stand by him at 
his trial, 
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.12 Take Mark! and bring him with thee, for his services? 
are profitable to me; but Tychicus? I have sent to 


13 


14 


15 


18 


Ephesus. 


When thou comest, bring with thee the case 4 which 


I left at Troas with Carpus, 


especially the parchments. 


and the books, but 


Alexander, the brass-founder® charged® me with tntenigence 


much eyil in his declaration ; the Lord shall? reward 
Be thou also on thy 


him according to his works. 


of the progress 
of Paul’s trial. 


guard against him, for he has been a great opponent 
16 of my arguments.* When I was first heard in my 
defence * no man stood by me, but all forsook me; 
17 (I pray that it be not laid to their charge). Neverthe- 
less the Lord Jesus '? stood by me, and strengthened 
my heart," that by me the proclamation of the !? Glad- 
tidings might be accomplished in full measure, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear; and I was delivered 


out of the lion’s mouth.!3 


1 Mark was in Rome during a part 
of the former imprisonment, Col, iv. 10 ; 
Philem. 24. 

2 Not (as in A. V.) ‘the ministry.’ 

3 If we suppose (see above, p. 771, 
note 4) that Timotheus was at Ephe- 
sus, we must conclude that Tychicus 
was the bearer of this Epistle, and the 
aorist, ‘I send herewith,’ used accord- 
ing to the idiom of classical letter- 
writers. 

4 This word means either a travel- 
ling-case (for carrying clothes, books, 
&e.), or a travelling-cloak. The for- 
mer seems the more probable meaning 
here, from the mention of the books. 

5 Brass-founder. Whether this Alex- 
ander is the same mentioned as put 
forward by the Jews at Ephesus in the 
theatre (Acts xix. 33), and as excom- 
municated by St. Paul (1 Tim, i. 20), 
we do not know. If these names all 
belong to the same person, he was pro- 
bably of the Judaising faction. See 
above, p. 431. 

6 « Charged me with,’ not ‘did’ (A.YV.). 
This verb, though of frequent occurrence 
in the New Testament (in the sense of 
exhibit, display, manifest), does not 
elsewhere occur in the same construc- 
tion as here, with an accusative of the 
thing, and a dative of the person. The 
active form of the verb in classical 
Greek has a forensic sense,—viz. to 
make a declaration against ; and as the 
verb is here used in an active sense 
(the active ,form of it not occurring in 


And the Lord shall deliver 


the New Testament), we may not un, 
naturally suppose that it is so used 
here. At any rate, the literal English 
is, ‘ Alexander manifested many evil 
things against me.’ 

7 The MSS. are divided here between . 
the optative and the future; the latter 
is adopted by Lachmann, and _ has 
rather the greatest weight of MS. 
authority in its favour. We have, 
therefore, adopted it in the translation 
in the present edition. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that there are obvious 
reasons why the optative (if it was the 
original reading) should have been al- 
tered into the future. 

8 The ‘arguments’ here mentioned 
are probably those used by St. Paul in 
his defence. 

8’ On this first defence, see above, 
pp. 769, 770. The ancient interpreters, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and others, under- 
stood St. Paul here to refer to his ac- 
quittal at the end of his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, and his subsequent 
preaching in Spain; but while we 
must acknowledge that the strength of 
the expressions accomplished in full 
measure and all the Gentiles are in fa- 
vour of this view, we think that on the 
whole the context renders it unnatural. 

10 The Lord, viz. Jesus. 

N Cf. Rom. iv. 20; Eph. vi. 10. 

12 The proclamation, i.e. of the Glad- 
tidings. 

13 By the lon’s mouth may be only 
meant the imminence of the immediate 
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me from every evil, and shall preserve me unto His 
heavenly kingdom. To Him be glory unto the ages 


Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household ofiv. 


Erastus! remained at Corinth; but Trophimus 120 


Do thy utmost to come before winter. 
There salute thee, Eubulus, and Pudens, and 
Linus,? and Claudia,’ and all the brethren. 


780 
of ages. Amen. 
a 1 
Tsona! . 
initeltigence, Onesiphorus. 
left sick at Miletus. 
Concluding 
benedictions. 


be with you‘ all. 


peril; but it may mean that St. Paul, 
at his first hearing, establisbed his 
right, as a Roman citizen, to be ex- 
empted from the punishment of ex- 
posure to wild beasts, which was in- 
flicted during the Neronian persecution 
on so many Christiazs. On the his- 
torical inferences drawn from this 
verse, see the preceding remarks. 

1 This verse is an insuperable diffi- 
culty to those who suppose this Epistle 
written in the first imprisonment at 
Rome ; since it implies a recent jour- 
ney, in which St. Paul had passed 
through Miletus and Corinth. It has 
been also thought inexplicable that 
Paul should mention to Timotheus 
(who was at Ephesus, so near Miletus) 
the fact that Trophimus was left there. 
But many suppositions might be made 
to account for this. For instance, Tro- 
phimus may have only stayed a short 
time at Miletus, and come on by the 
first ship after his recovery. This was 
probably the first communication from 
St. Paul to Timotheus since they 
parted; and there would be nothing 
unnatural even if it mentioned a cir- 
cumstance which Timotheus knew al- 
ready. For example, A. at Calcutta 
writes to B. in London, ‘ J left C. dan- 
gerously ill at Southampton,’ although 
he may be sure that B. has heard of 
C’s illness long before he can receive 
the letter. 

* Linus is probably the same person 
who was afterwards bishop of Rome, 
and is mentioned by Irenzus and 
Eusebius. 

3 Pudens and Claudia. The follow- 
ing facts relating to these names are 
taken from an ingenious essay on the 
subject, entitled ‘ Claudia and Pudens, 
by J. Williams, m.a. (London, 1848).’ 

There are two epigrams of Martial, 


The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. 


the former of which describes the mar- 
riage of a distinguished Roman named 
Pudens to a foreign lady named Claudia, 
and the latter of which tells us that 
this Claudia was a Briton, and gives 
her the cognomen of Rujina. When 
the latter epigram was written, she 
had grown-up sons and daughters, but 
herself still retained the charms of 
youth. Both these epigrams were 
written during Martial’s residence at 
Rome; and, therefore, their date must 
be between A.p. 66 and A.p. 100. The 
former of the two epigrams was not 
published till the reign of Domitian, 
but it may very probably have been 
written many years earlier. Thus the 
Claudia and Pudens of Martial may be 
the same with the Claudia and Pudens 
who are here seen as friends of St. 
Paul, in A.D. 68. 

But, further, Tacitus mentions 
(Agric. 14) that certain territories in 
the south-east of Britain were given 
to a British king Cogidunus as a re- 
ward for his fidelity to Rome: this oc- 
curred about A.p. 52, while Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, commonly called Clau- 
dius, was emperor. 

Again, in 1723, a marble was dug 
up at Chichester, with an inscription 
making mention of a British king 
bearing the title of Tiberius Claudius 
Cogidubnus. His daughter would, ac- 
cording to Roman usage, have been 
called Clawdia, And in the same in- 
scription we find the name Pudens. 
Other details are given in our larger 
editions. See the Quarterly Review 
for July 1858. 

4 You (not thee) is the reading of 
the best MSS., which also omit ‘ amen.’ 
In English we are compelled to insert 
all here, in order to show that you is 
plural, 


Grace 22 
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We know not whether Timotheus was able to fulfil these last 
requests of the dying Apostle ; it is doubtful whether he reached 
Rome in time to receive his parting commands, and cheer his latest 
earthly sufferings. The only intimation which seems to throw any 
light on the question, is the statement in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that Timotheus had been liberated from imprisonment in Italy. If, 
as appears not improbable,’ that Epistle was written shortly after 
St. Paul’s death, it would be proved not only that the disciple fear- 
lessly obeyed his master’s summons, but that he actually shared his 
chains, though he escaped his fate. This, also, would lead us to 
think that he must have arrived before the execution of St. Paul, 
for otherwise there would be no reason to account for his being 
himself arrested in Rome; since, had he come too late, he would 
naturally have returned to Asia at once, without attracting the no- 
tice of the authorities. 

We may, therefore, hope that Paul’s last earthly wish was fulfilled. 
Yet if Timotheus did indeed arrive before the closing scene, there 
could have been but a very brief interval between his coming and 
his master’s death. For the letter which summoned him?’ could not 
have been despatched from Rome till the end of winter, and St. 
Paul’s martyrdom took place in the middle of summer.* We have 
seen that this was sooner than he had expected ; but we have no 
record of the final stage of his trial, and cannot tell the cause of its 
speedy conclusion. We only know that it resulted in a sentence of 
capital punishment. 

The privileges of Roman citizenship exempted St. Paul from the 
ignominious death of lingering torture, which had been lately in- 
flicted on so many of his brethren. He was to die by decapitation ; * 
and he was led out to execution beyond the city walls, upon the 
road to Ostia, the port of Rome. As he issued forth from the gate, 
his eyes must have rested for a moment on that sepulchral pyramid 
which stood beside the road, and still stands unshattered, amid the 
wreck of so many centuries, upon the same spot. That spot was 


1 See the next chapter. If our 
Chronology be right, ‘Timothy’s escape 
would be accounted for by the death 
of Nero, which immediately followed 
that of St. Paul. 

2 Supposing the letter to have been 
despatched to Timotheus on the Ist of 
March, he could scarcely have arrived 
at Rome from Asia Minor before the 
end of May. 

3 Nero’s death occurred in June, 
A.D. 68. Accepting therefore, as we do, 
the universal tradition that St. Paul 
was executed in the reign of Nero, his 
execution must have taken place not 
later than the beginning of June. We 
have endeavoured to show (in the 
article on the Pastoral Epistles in the 
Appendix) that this date satisfies all 
the necessary conditions, 

4 Such is the universal tradition ; 
see note 2 in page 782, The consti- 


tutional mode of inflicting capital 
punishment on a Roman citizen was 
by the lictor’s axe. The criminal was 
tied to a stake; cruelly scourged with 
the rods, and then beheaded. See 
Livy, ii. 6. ‘Missi Letores ad su- 
mendum supplicium, nudatos virgis 
cedunt, securique feriunt.’ Compare 
Juv. 8, ‘legum prima securis. But 
the military mode of execution—de- 
capitation by the sword—was more 
usual under Nero. Many examples 
may be found in Tacitus ; for instance, 
the execution of Subrius Flavius (Tac. 
Ann. xy. 67). Tlae executioner was 
generally one of the speculatores, or 
imperial body-guards, under the com- 
mand of a centurion, who was respon- 
sible for the execution of the sentence. 
See the interesting story in Seneca de 
Iré, hib. i. cap, 16 
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then only the burial-place of a single Roman; it is now the burial 
place of many Britons. The mausoleum of Caius Cestius’ rises con- 
spicuously amongst humbler graves, and marks the site where Papal 


= 
<a 


Rome suffers her Protestant sojourners to bury their dead. In ~ 


England and in Germany, in Scandinavia and in America, there are 
hearts which turn to that lofty cenotaph as the Sacred Point of their 
whole horizon ; even as the English villager turns to the grey church 
tower, which overlooks the grave-stones of his kindred. Among the 
works of man, that pyramid is the only surviving witness of the 
martyrdom of St. Paul; and we may thus regard it with yet deeper 
interest, as a monument unconsciously erected by a pagan to the 
memory of a martyr. Nor let us think that they who le beneath 
its shadow are indeed resting (as degenerate Italians fancy) in uncon- 
secrated ground, Rather let us say, that a spot where the disciples 
of Paul’s faith now sleep in Christ, so near the soil once watered by 
his blood, is doubly hallowed ; and that their resting-place is most 
fitly identified with the last earthly journey and the dying glance 
of their own Patron Saint, the Apostle of the Gentiles. — 

As the martyr and his executioners passed on, their way was 
crowded with a motley multitude of goers and comers between the 
metropolis and its harbour—merchants hastening to superintend the 
unloading of their cargoes—sailors eager to squander the profits of 
their last voyage in the dissipations of the capital—ofticials of the 
government, charged with the administration of the Provinces, or the 
command of the legions on the Euphrates or the Rhine—Chaldean 
astrologers — Phrygian eunuchs — dancing-girls from Syria with 
their painted turbans—mendicant priests from Egypt howling for 
Osiris—Greek adventurers, eager to coin their national cunni 
into Roman gold—representatives of the avarice and ambition, the 
fraud and lust, the superstition and intelligence, of the Imperial 
world, Through the dust and tumult of that busy throng, the 
small troop of soldiers threaded their way silently, under the bright 
sky of an Italian midsummer. They were marching, though they 
knew it not, in a procession more truly triumphal than any they 
had ever followed, in the train of General or Emperor, along the 
Sacred Way. ‘Their prisoner, now at last and for ever delivered 
from his captivity, rejoiced to follow his Lord ‘ without the gate.’ ? 
The place of execution was not far distant ; and there the sword of 
the headsman’ ended his long course of sufferings, and released 


1 The pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
which now marks the site of the Pro- 
testant burying-ground, was erected in, 
or just before, the reign of Augustus. 
It was outside the walls in the time of 
Nero, though within the present Aure- 
lianic walls. 

2 Heb. xiii. 12, * He suffered without 
the gate.’ 

3 The death of St. Paul is recorded 
by his cotemporary Clement, in a pas- 
sage already quoted; also by the 
Roman presbyter Caius (about 200 
A.D.) (who alludes to the Ostian road 
as the site of St, Paul’s martyrdom), 


by Tertullian, Eusebius (in the passage 
above cited), Jerome, and many subse- 
quent writers. The statement of Caius 
is quoted by Eusebius. That of Jerome 
is the most explicit. 

The statement that Paul was be- 
headed on the Ostian road agrees with 
the usage of the period, and with the 
tradition that his decapitation was by 
the sword not the axe. We have this 
tradition in Orosius and Lactantius. 
It was not uncommon to send prisoners 
whose death might attract too much 
notice in Rome, to some distance from 
the city, under a military escort, fo: 
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that heroic soul from that feeble body. Weeping friends took up 
his corpse, and carried it for burial to those subterranean labyrinths, ! 
where, through many ages of oppression, the persecuted Church 
found refuge for the living, and sepulchres for the dead. 

_ Thus died the Apostle, the Prophet, and the Martyr ; bequeath- 
ing to the Church, in her government and her discipline, the legacy 
of his Apostolic labours ; leaving his Prophetic words to be her 
living oracles ; pouring forth his blood to be the seed of a thousand 
Martyrdoms. Thenceforth, among the glorious company of the 
Apostles, among the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, among the 
noble army of Martyrs, his name has stood pre-eminent. And 
wheresoever the Holy Church throughout all the world doth ac- 
knowledge God, there Paul of Tarsus is revered, as the great 
teacher of a universal redemption and a catholic religion—the herald 
of Glad-tidings to all mankind. 


execution. Wieseler compares the exe- 
cution of Calpurnius Galerianus, as 
recorded by Tacitus, ‘who was sent 
under a military escort some distance 
along the Appian road.’ (Tac. Hist. 
iv. 11.) This happened a.p. 70. 

The great Basilica of St. Paul now 
stands outside the walls of Rome, on 
the road to Ostia, in commemoration 
of his martyrdom, and the Porta 
Ostiensis (in the present Aurelianic 
wall) is called the gate of St. Paul. 
The traditional spot of the martyrdom 
is the Tre Fontane not far from the 


basilica. The basilica itself (S. Paolo- 


fuori-le-mura) was first built by Con- 
stantine. Till the Reformation it was 
under the protection of the Kings of 
England, and the emblem of the Order 
of the Garter is still to be seen among 
its decorations. 

1 Eusebius (ii. 25) says that the 
original burial-places of Peter and Paul, 
in the Catacombs, were still shown in 
his time. This shows the tradition on 
the subject. Jerome, however, in the 
passage above cited, seems to make 
the place of burial and execution the 
same, 


Goin of Antioch in Pisidia. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews.—Its Inspiration not affected by the Doubts con- 
cerning its Authorship.—lIts original Readers.—Conflicting Testimony of the 
Primitive Church concerning its Author.—His Object in writing it—Transla- 
tion of the Epistle. 


THE origin and history of the Epistle to the Hebrews was a subject 
of controversy even in the second century. There is no portion of 
the New Testament whose authorship is so disputed ; nor any of 
which the inspiration is more indisputable. The early Church 
could not determine whether it was written by Barnabas, by Luke, 
by Clement, or by Paul. Since the Reformation still greater -diver- 
sity of opinion has prevailed. Luther assigned it to Apollos, Calvin 
to a disciple of the Apostles. The church of Rome now maintains 
by its infallibility the Pauline authorship of the Epistle, which in 
the second, third, and fourth centuries, the same Church, with the 
same infallibility, denied. But notwithstanding these doubts con- 
cerning the origin of this canonical book, its inspired authority is 
beyond all doubt. It is certain, from internal evidence, that it was 
written by a cotemporary of the Apostles, and before the destruction 
of Jerusalem ;! that its writer was the friend of Timotheus ;? and 
that he was the teacher® of one of the Apostolic Churches. More- 
over the Epistle was received by the Oriental Church as canonical 
from the first.* Every sound reasoner must agree with St. Jerome, 
that it matters nothing whether it were written by Luke, by Bar- 
nabas, or by Paul, since it is allowed to be the production of the 
Apostolic age, and has been read in the public service of the Church 
from the earliest times. Those, therefore, who conclude with 
Calvin, that it was not written by St. Paul, must also join with him 
in thinking the question of its authorship a question of little mo- 
ment, and in ‘embracing it without controversy as one of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles.’ 

But when we call it an Hpistic, we must observe that it is dis- 
tinguished, by one remarkable peculiarity, from other compositions 
which bear that name. In ancient no less than in modern times, it 
was an essential feature of an epistle, that it should be distinctly 
addressed, by the writer, to some definite individual, or body of 
individuals; and a composition which bore on its surface neither the 
name of its writer, nor an address to any particular readers, would 


1 See Heb. vii. 25, xiii. 11-13, and Alexandrinus and Origen, also to pas- 
other passages which speak of the sages of Jerome. Our larger editions 


Temple services as going on. give at length in the notes the pas- 
2 See xiii. 23. sages from the Fathers referred to in 
3 See xiii. 19. Restored to you. the introductory part of this chapter. 


4 For this we can refer to Clemens 
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then, as now, have been called rather a treatise than a letter. It 
' was this peculiarity! in the portion of Scripture now before us, 
which led to some of the doubts and perplexities concerning it 
which existed in the earliest times. Yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot consider it merely as a treatise or discourse ; because we find 
certain indications of an epistolary nature, which show that it was 
originally addressed not to the world in general, nor to all Christians, 
nor even to all Jewish Christians, but to certain individual readers 
closely and personally connected with the writer. 

Let us first examine these indications, and consider how far they 
tend to ascertain the readers for whom this Epistle was originally 
designed. 

In the first place, it may be held as certain that the Epistle was 
addressed to Hebrew Christians. Throughout its pages there is not 
a single reference to any other class of converts. Its readers are 
assumed to be familiar with the Levitical worship, the Temple ser- 
vices, and all the institutions of the Mosaic ritual. They are in 
danger of apostasy to Judaism, yet are not warned (like the Gala- 
tians and others) against circumcision ; plainly because they were 
already circumcised. They are called to view in Christianity the 
completion and perfect consummation of Judaism. They are called 
to behold in Christ the fulfilment of the Law, in His person the 
antitype of the priesthood, in his offices the eternal realisation of 
the sacrificial and mediatorial functions of the Jewish hierarchy. 

Yet, as we have said above, this work is not a treatise addressed 
to all Jewish Christians throughout the world, but to one particular 
Church, concerning which we learn the following facts :—First, its 
members had stedfastly endured persecution and the loss of pro- 
perty ; secondly, they had shown sympathy to their imprisoned 
brethren and to Christians generally (x. 32-34, and vi. 10); 
thirdly, they were now in danger of apostasy, and had not yet 
resisted unto blood (xii. 3, 4; see also v. 11, &., vi. 9, &e.); 
fourthly, their Church had existed for a considerable length of time 
(v. 12), and some of its chief pastors were dead (xiii. 7) ; fifthly, 
their prayers are demanded for the restoration to them of the writer 
of the Epistle, who was therefore personally connected with them 
(xiii. 19); sixthly, they were acquainted with Timotheus, who was 
about to visit them (xili. 23); seventhly, the arguments addressed 
to them presuppose a power on their part of appreciating that 
spiritualising and allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament 
which distinguished the Alexandrian * School of Jewish Theology ; 
eighthly, they must have been familiar with the Scriptures in the 
Septuagint version, because every one of the numerous quotations 1s 


taken from that version, even where it differs materially from the 
2 The resemblance between the 


1 We need scarcely remark that the 
and the 


inscription which the Epistle at present 
bears was not a part of the original 
document. It is well known that the 
titles of all the Epistles were of later 
origin; and the title by which this 
was first known was merely ‘to the 
Hebrews,’ and not ‘of Paul to the 
Hebrews.’ 


Epistle to the Hebrews 
writings of Philo is most striking. 
It extends not only to the general 
points mentioned in the text, but to 
particular doctrines and expressions : 
the parallel passages are enumerated 
by Bleek. 
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Hebrew; ninthly, the language in which they are addressed is 
Hellenistic Greek, and not Aramaic.’ ; 
It has been concluded by the majority, both of ancient and modern 


critics, that the church addressed was that of Jerusalem, or at least~ 


was situate in Palestine. In favour of this view it is urged, first, 
that no church out of Palestine could have consisted so exclusively 
of Jewish converts. To this it may be replied that the Epistle, 
though addressed only to Jewish converts, and contemplating their 
position and their dangers exclusively, might still have been sent to 
a church which contained Gentile converts also. In fact, even in 
the church of Jerusalem itself there must have been some converts 
from among the Gentile sojourners who lived in that city ; so that 
the argument proves too much. Moreover, it is not necessary that 
every discourse addressed to a mixed congregation should discuss the 
position of every individual member. Ifan overwhelming majority 
belong to a particular class, the minority is often passed over in 
addresses directed to the whole body. Again, the Epistle may have 
been intended for the Hebrew members only of some particular 
church, which contained also Gentile members; and this would 
perhaps explain the absence of the usual address and salutation at 
the commencement. Secondly, it is urged that none but Palestinian 
Jews would have felt the attachment to the Levitical ritual implied 
in the readers of this Epistle. But we do not see why the same 
attachment may not have been felt in every great community of 
Hebrews ; nay, we know historically, that no Jews were more de- 
votedly attached to the Temple worship than those of the dispersion, 
who were only able to visit the Temple itself at distant intervals, 
but who still looked to it as the central point of their religious unity 
and of their national existence.* Thirdly, it is alleged that many 
passages seem to imply readers who had the Temple services going 
on continually under their eyes. The whole of the ninth and tenth 
chapters speak of the Levitical ritual in a manner which naturally 
suggests this idea. On the other hand it may be argued, that such 
passages imply no more than that amount of familiarity which might 
be presupposed, in those who were often in the habit of going up to 
the great feasts at Jerusalem.* 


1 It may be considered as an esta- 


: y Greek words, which could not be 
blished point, that the Greek Epistle 


translated into Aramaic, e.g. that on 


[cH. 


which we now have is the original. 
Some of the early Fathers thought 
that the original had been written in 
Aramaic; but the origin of this tra- 
dition seems to have been, Ist, the 
belief that the Epistle was written 
by St. Paul, combined with the per- 
ception of its dissimilarity in style to 
his writings; and 2ndly, the belief 
that it was addressed to the Pales- 
tinian Church. That the present 
Epistle is not a translation from an 
Aramaic original is proved, 1st, by 
the quotation of the Septuagint ar- 
gumentatively, where it differs from 
the Hebrew; for instance, Heb. x. 
38: 2ndly, by the paronomasias upon 


Siabyxn (ix. 16); 3rdly, by the free 
use of Greek compounds, &c., which 
could only be expressed in Aramaic 
by awkward periphrases; 4th, by the 
fact that even the earliest Christian 
writers had never seen a copy of the 
supposed Aramaic original. Its ex- 
arn was only hypothetical from the 
rst. 

2 They showed this by the large con- 
tributions which they sent to the Tem- 
ple from all countries where they were 
dispersed ; see above, p. 678. 

3 We cannot agree with Ebrard, that 
the Epistle contains indications that the 
Christians addressed had been excluded 
from the Temple. 
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Thus, then, we cannot see that the Epistle must necessarily have 
been addressed to Jews of Palestine, because addressed to Hebrews. 
And, moreover, if we examine the preceding nine conditions which 
must be satisfied by its readers, we shall find some of them which 
could scarcely apply to the church of Jerusalem, or any other church 
in Palestine. Thus the Palestinian Church was remarkable for its 
poverty, and was the recipient of the bounty of other churches ; 
whereas those addressed here are themselves the liberal benefactors 
of others. Again, those here addressed have not yet resisted unto 
blood ; whereas the Palestinian Church had produced many martyrs, 
in several persecutions. Moreover, the Palestinian ? Jews would 
hardly be addressed in a style of reasoning adapted to minds imbued 
with Alexandrian culture. Finally, a letter to the church of Pa- 
lestine would surely have been written in the language of Pales- 
tine ; or, at least, when the Scriptures of Hebraism were appealed 
to, they would not have been quoted from the Septuagint version, 
where it differs from the Hebrew. 

These considerations (above all, the last) seem to negative the 
hypothesis that this Epistle was addressed to a church situate in the 
Holy Land ; and the latter portion of them point to another 
church, for which we may more plausibly conceive it to have been 
intended, namely, that of Alexandria.* Such a supposition would 
at once account for the Alexandrian tone of thought and reasoning, 
and for the quotations from the Septuagint ;* while the wealth of 
the Alexandrian Jews would explain the liberality here commended ; 
and the immense Hebrew population of Alexandria would render it 
natural that the Epistle should contemplate the Hebrew Christians 
alone in that church, wherein there may perhaps at first have been 
as few Gentile converts as in Jerusalem itself. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this is only an hypothesis,° offered as being 
embarrassed with fewer difficulties than any other which has been 
proposed. 


1 Bleek and De Wette have urged 
the title ‘to the Hebrews,’ to prove the 
same point. But Wieseler has con- 
clusively shown that ‘ Hebrew’ was 
applied as properly to Jews of the dis- 
persion, as to Jews of Palestine. 

2 Cultivated individuals at Jerusalem, 
(as, for instance, the pupils of Gamaliel) 
would have fully entered into such 
reasoning ; but it would scarcely have 
been addressed to the mass of Jewish 
believers. Bleek (as we have before 
observed) has shown many instances 
of parallelism between the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the writings of Philo, 
the representative of Alexandrian Ju- 
daism. 

3 The canon of Muratori mentions 
an epistle ad Alexandrinos (which it 
rejects), and takes no notice of any 
epistle ad Hebreos. We cannot prove, 
however, that this epistle ad Alexan- 


‘drinos was the same with our Mpistle 


to the Hebrews. 
8G 


4 Bleek has endeavoured to prove 
(and we think successfully) that these 
are not only from the LXX., but from 
the Alexandrian MSS. of the LXX. 
But we do not insist on this argument, 
as it is liable to some doubt. 

5 Since the above remarks were 
published, this hypothesis has been 
advocated by Bunsen in his ‘ Hippo- 
lytus.” It is to be regretted that 
Wieseler should have encumbered his 
able arguments in defence of this 
hypothesis (originally suggested by 
Schmidt) by maintaining that the 
constant allusions to the Temple and 
hierarchy in this Epistle refer to the 
Egyptian temple built by Onias at 
Leontopolis. ‘This notion is suffici- 
ently refuted by Wieseler’s own ad- 
mission, that even Philo the Alexan- 
drian, when speaking of the Temple, 
knows but one, viz, the Temple on 
Mount Zion. 
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Such then being the utmost which we can ascertain concerning 
the readers of the Epistle, what can we learn of its writer? Let us 
first examine the testimony of the Primitive Church on this 
question. It is well summed up by St. Jerome in the following _ 
passage :'—‘That which is called the Epistle to the Hebrews is ~ 
thought not to be Paul’s, because of the difference of style and 
language, but is ascribed either to Barnabas (according to Tertul- 
lian) ; or to Luke the Evangelist (according to some authorities) ; 
or to Clement (afterwards Bishop of Rome), who is said to have 
arranged and adorned Paul’s sentiments in his own language ; or at 
least it is thought that Paul abstained from the inscription of his 
name at its commencement because it was addressed to the Hebrews, 
among whom he was unpopular.’ Here then we iind that the 
Epistle was ascribed to four different writers—St. Barnabas, St. 
Luke, St. Clement, or St. Paul. With regard to the first, Tertul- 
lian expressly says that copies of the Epistle in his day bore the 
inscription, ‘the Epistle of Barnabas to the Hebrews.’ The same 
tradition is mentioned by Philastrius. The opinion that either 
Luke or Clement was the writer is mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen,” and others ; but they seem not to have con- 
sidered Luke or Clement as the independent authors of the Epistle, 
but only as editors of the sentiments of Paul. Some held that Luke 
had only translated the Pauline original ; others that he or Clement 
had systematised the teaching of their master with a commentary® 
of their own. Fourthly, St. Paul was held to be, in some sense, 
the author of the Epistle, by the Greek ecclesiastical writers 
generally ; though no one, so far as we know, maintained that he 
had written it in its present form. On the other hand, the Latin 
Church, till the fourth century, refused to acknowledge the Epistle* 
as Paul’s in any sense. 

‘hus there were, in fact, only two persons whose claim to the 
independent authorship of the Epistle was maintained in the Primi- 
tive Church, viz. St. Barnabas and St. Paul. Those who contend 
that Barnabas was the author, confirm the testimony of Tertullian 
by the following arguments from internal evidence. First, Barnabas 
was a Levite, and therefore would naturally dwell on the Levitical 
worship which forms so prominent a topic of this Epistle. Secondly, 
Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, and Cyprus was peculiarly con- 
nected with Alexandria; so that a Cyprian Levite would most 
probably receive his theological education at Alexandria, This 
would agree with the Alexandrian character of the argumentation 
of this Epistle. Thirdly, this is further confirmed by the ancient 
tradition which connects Barnabas and his kinsman Mark with the 
church of Alexandria.° Fourthly, the writer of the Epistle was a 


1 See p. 784, n. 4. 

* After stating that the style is ad- 
mitted not to be that of St. Paul, 
Origen adds his own opinion that the 
Epistle was written by some disciple 
of St. Paul, who recorded the senti- 
ments of the Apostle, and commented 
like a scholiast upon the teaching of 
his master. Then follows the passage 
which is quoted below; after which 


he mentions the tradition about Cle- 
ment and Luke.—Origen in Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc, vi. 25. 

3 See the preceding note. 

4 Even Cyprian rejected it, and 
Hilary is the first writer of the West- 
erm Church who received it as St. 
Paul's. : 

5 Bunsen acknowledges the foree of 
the arguments in favour of Barnabas, 
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friend of Timotheus (see above, pp. 781, 785); so was Barnabas 
(cf. Acts xiii. and xiv. with 2 Tim. iii. 11). Fifthly, the Hebraic 
appellation which Barnabas received from the Apostles—‘ Son of 
Exhortation’ ’—shows that he possessed the gift necessary for 
writing a composition distinguished for the power of its hortatory 
admonitions. 

The advocates of the Pauline authorship urge, in addition to the 
external testimony which we have before mentioned, the following 
arguments from internal evidence. First, that the general plan of 
the Epistle is similar to that of Paul’s other writings ; secondly, 
that its doctrinal statements are identical with Paul’s; thirdly, that 
there are many points of similarity between its phraseology and 
diction and those of Paul.? On the other hand, the opponents of 
the Pauline origin argue, first, that the rhetorical character of the 
composition is altogether unlike Paul’s other writings ; secondly, 
that there are many points of difference in the phraseology and 
diction ; thirdly, that the quotations of the Old Testatment are not 
made in the same form as Paul’s ;* fourthly, that the writer includes 
himself among those who had received the Gospel from the original 
disciples of the Lord Jesus (ii. 3),4 whereas St. Paul declares that the 
Gospel was not taught him by man, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ (Gal. i, 11, 12) ; fifthly, that St. Paul’s Epistles always begin 
with his name, and always specify in the salutation the persons to 
whom they are addressed.° 

Several very able modern critics have agreed with Luther in 
assigning the authorship of this Epistle to Apollos, chiefly because 


we know him to have been a 


but thinks that if he had been the 
author ‘his authorship could not easily 
have been forgotten,’ and also that 
‘we should not expect in Barnabas so 
Pauline a turn of mind.’ On these 
grounds he assigns the Epistle to 
Apollos. 

1 So the word is translated by some 
of the best authorities. See p. 98, n. 1. 

2 The ablest English champion of 
the Pauline authorship is Dr. David- 
son, who has stated the arguments on, 
both sides with that perfect candour 
which so peculiarly distinguishes him 
among theological writers. See David- 
son’s Introduction, vol. iii. pp. 163-259. 
Ebrard, in his recent work on the 
Epistle, argues plausibly in favour of 
the hypothesis mentioned above, that 
it was written by St. Luke, under the 
direction of St. Paul. He modifies 
this hypothesis by supposing Luke to 
receive Paul’s instructions at Rome, 
and then to write the Epistle in some 
other part of Italy. We think, how- 
ever, that the argument on which he 
mainly relies (viz. that the writer of 
xiii. 19 could not have been the writer 
of xiii. 23), is untenable. 

3 It should be observed, that the 


learned Alexandrian Jew,® and 


three preceding arguments do not con- 
tradict the primitive opinion that the 
Epistle contained the embodiment of 
St. Paul’s sentiments by the pen of 
Luke or Clement. 

4 Some have argued that this could 
not have been said by Barnabas, be- 
cause they receive the tradition men- 
tioned by Clement of Alexandria, that 
Barnabas was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples of Christ. But this tradition 
seems to have arisen from a confusion 
between Barnabas and Barsabas (Acts 
i, 23). Tertullian speaks of Barnabas 
as a disciple of the Apostles, ‘qui ab 
Apostolis didicit.—De Pudic. c. 20. 

5 We have not mentioned here the 
mistakes which some suppose the 
writer to have made concerning the 
internal arrangements of the Temple 
and the official duties of the High 
Priest. These difficulties will be dis- 
cussed in the notes upon the passages 
where they occur. They are not of a 
kind which tend to fix the authorship 
of the Epistle upon one more than 
upon another of those to whom it has 
been assigned. 

§ “Acts xviii. 24. 
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because he fulfils the other conditions mentioned above, as required 
by the internal evidence. But we need not dwell on this opinion, 
since it is not based on external testimony, and since Barnabas 
fulfils the requisite conditions almost equally well. ; 

Finally, we may observe that, notwithstanding the doubts which 
we have recorded, we need not scruple to speak of this portion of 
Scripture by its canonical designation, as ‘the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Hebrews.’ We have seen that Jerome expresses the 
greatest doubts concerning its authorship: Origen also says, ‘the 
writer is known to God alone:’ the same doubts are expressed 
by Eusebius and by Augustine : yet all these great writers refer to 
the words of the Epistle as the words of Paul. In fact, whether 
written by Barnabas, by Luke, by Clement, or by Apollos, it repre- 
sented the views, and was impregnated by the influence, of the 
great Apostle, whose disciples even the chief of these Apostolic men 
might well be called. By their writings, no less than by his own, 
he being dead yet spake. 

We have seen that the Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to 
Jewish converts, who were tempted to apostatise from Christianity, 
and return to Judaism. Its primary object was to check this 
apostasy, by showing them the true end and meaning of the Mosaic 
system, and its symbolical and transitory character. They are 
taught to look through the shadow to the substance, through the 
type to the antitype. But the treatise, though first called forth to 
meet the needs of Hebrew converts, was not designed for their 
instruction only. The Spirit of God has chosen this occasion to 
enlighten the Universal Church concerning the design of the ancient 
covenant, and the interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures. Nor 
could the memory of St. Paul be enshrined in a nobler monument, 
nor his mission on earth be more fitly closed, than by this inspired 
record of the true subordination of Judaism to Christianity. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.! 
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Geiatinm- GOD,2 who at sundry times and in divers mannersi.1 
man iutke. Spake of old to our fathers by the prophets, hath? in 


1 We have the following circum- 
stances to fix the date of this Epistle:— 

(1) The Temple of Jerusalem was 
standing, and the services going on 
undisturbed (vii. 23, xiii, 11-13), 
Hence it was written before the de- 
struction of the Temple in A.p. 70. 

(2) Its author was at liberty in Italy; 
and Timotheus was just liberated from 
imprisonment (xiii. 23, 24). If St. 
Paul wrote it, this would fix the date 
at 63; but as we do not hear that 
Timotheus was then imprisoned in 
Italy (either in Acts, or in the Epistles 
to Timothy, where allusions might be 
expected to the fact), it would seem 
more probable that his imprisonment 
here mentioned took place about the 
time of St. Paul’s death; and that he 


was liberated after the death of Nero. 
This would place the date of the 
Epistle in a.p, 68 or 69, if our chro- 
nology be correct : see Chronol. Tabie 
in Appendix. 

(3) This date agrees with ii. 3, which 
places the readers of the Epistle among 
those who had not seen our Lord in 
the flesh; for the ‘we’ there plainly 
includes the readers as well as the 
writer. 

2 In order to mark the difference of 
style and character between this and 
the preceding Epistles, the translator 
has in this Epistle adhered as closely 
as possible to the language of the 
Authorised Version. 

® The Hellenistic peculiarity of using 
the aorist for the perfect (which is not 
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these last days! spoken unto us by? His Son, whom person of His 
He appointed heir of all things, by whom also He *™ 
i.3made the universe;? who being an emanation‘ of 

His glory, and an express® image of his substance,® 

and upholding all things by the word of His 

power, when He had by Himself made purifica- 

tion’ for our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 

4 Majesty on high; being made so much greater than 

the Angels, as He hath by inheritance obtained a 


more excellent name than they. 
For to which of the Angels® 
‘Uhou art my gon, this vay habe £ begotten thee; 


said He at any time, whois higher 


x9 Angels. 


and again, ‘£ {will be to hima father, anv he shall be to 
»6meason?’!° But when he bringeth back!! the First- 
begotten into the world, He saith, ‘Quy Tet all the 
7 Augels of Gov worship him.’ !? And of the angels He 
saith, ‘Who maketh his angels spirits, anv his minis: 


ters flames of fire.’ '? 


But unto the Son He saith, 


8 ‘Thy throne, © Gov, ts for eber and eber ; a seeptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of thy hingvam. Thaw hast 
9 lobed righteousness and hated tinquity. Cherefore Gov, 


uncommon in St. Paul’s writings, see 
Rom. xi. 30, and Phil. iii. 12) is very 
frequent in this Epistle. 

1 The best MSS. have the singular. 
It should perhaps rather be translated 
‘in the end of these days,’ these days 
being contrasted with the future period, 
the world to come. 

2 The preposition means more than 
‘by’ (so in preceding verse); im the 
person of His Son would be more 
accurate. 

3 «The worlds :’ so xi. 3. 

4 Not ‘brightness’ (A. V.), but ema- 
nation, as of light from the sun. The 
word and idea occur in Philo. 


5 Literally, impression, as of a seal” 


The same expression is used 


on wax. 
by Philo concerning ‘the Eternal 
Word.’ 


6 Not ‘person’ (A. V.), but sub- 
stance. Cf. xi. 1; and see note on 
iii. 14. 

7 The ‘by Himself’ and ‘our’ of 
T. R. are not found in some of the best 
MSS. ; 

8 The Law (according to a Jewish 
tradition frequently confirmed in the 
New Testament) was delivered . by 
angels (Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. 
ii, 8). Hence the emphasis here laid 
upon the inferiority of the angels to 
the Messiah, whence follows the in- 
feriority of the Law to the Gospel. 
This inference is expressed ii. 3. 


PEP sais Wo (LtX Ne) 2 

10 2 Sam. vii. 14(LXX.) (originally 
spoken of Solomon, in whom we see a 
type of Christ. Cf. Ps, Lxxii.). 

Nl This is, literally translated, when 
He shall have brought back, not again, 
when He has brought back. The ascen- 
sion of Christ having been mentioned, 
His return to judge the world follows. 

12 This quotation forms an exception 
to Bleek’s assertion that the quotations 
in this Epistle are always from the 
Alexandrian text of the LXX. It is 
from Deut. xxxii. 48, verbatim accord- 
ing to the MSS. followed by the T. R.; 
but not according to the Codex Alex., 
which reads ‘ sons,’ instead of ‘ angels.’ 
The LXX. here differs from the He- 
brew, which entirely omits the words 
here quoted. The passage where the 
quotation occurs is at the conclu- 
sion of the final song of Moses, where 
he is describing God’s vengeance upon 
His enemies. It seems here to be ap- 
plied in a higher sense to the last 
judgment. 

13 Ps, civ. 4. Quoted according to 
LXX. The Hebrew is, ‘Who maketh 
the winds His messengers, and the 
flames His ministers.’ But the 
thought expressed here is, that God 
employs His angels in the physical 
operations of the universe. ‘Spirits’ 
is equivalent to ‘winds,’ as at John iii. 
&, and Gen, viii. 1 (LXX.). 
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eben thy Gov, hath anointed thee wrth the off of glavness | 
abobe thy fellows’! And ‘Thou, Lord, tu the begin-1. 10 
ning Ditst Tay the foundation of the earth, and the — 
heabens are the works of thine hands. Chey shall perish, 11 
hut thou rematnest ; and they all shall May of, as Doth a 12 
garment, and as a besture shalt thou fol them up and 
they shall be changed; but thou art the same, anv thy 
pears shall not fatl.’? 

But to which of the angels hath He said at any 13 
time, ‘ Sit thou on mp right band, until E make thine 
enemies thy footstool?’* Are they not all ministering 14 
spirits, sent forth to execute [His] service, for* the 
sake of those who shall inherit salvation P : 

Therefore, we ought to give the more earnest heed il. 1 
to the things which we have heard, lest at any time 
we should let them slip.® For if the word declared 2 
by angels® was stedfast, and every transgression. and 
disobedience received a due requital; how shall we3 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? which was 
declared at first by the Lord, and was established’ 
unto us§ on firm foundations by those who heard Him, 
God also bearing them witness both with signs and 4 
wonders and divers miracles, and with gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, which He distributed ° according to His 
own will. 

For not unto angels hath He subjected the world !°5 
to come, whereof we speak. But one in a certain6 
place testified, saying, ‘UWbat fg man that thou art 
mindful of htm, or the son of man that thou reqardest 
Him? Fora little Mhile™ thou hast mave him lower than 7 
the angels; thou bast crowned him with glory anv 
Honour,” thou hast put all things tn subjection under 8 

1 Ps, xlv. 6, 7 (LXX.). 
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8 On the inferences from this verse, 


2 Ps, cii. 26-28 (LXX.). It is most 
important to observe that this descrip- 
tion, applied im the original to God, 
is here without hesitation applied to 
Christ. 


3 Ps. cx. 1 (LXX.). Applied to the 


Messiah by our Lord Himself, by St. 
Peter (Acts ii. 35), and by St. Paul 
(1 Cor, xv. 25). 

4 The A. V. ‘to minister for them, 
is incorrect. 

5 The active signification here given 
in A. V, is defended by Buttmann and 
Wahl. 

8 Viz. the Mosaic Law. 
note on i. 5. 

" The verb means, was established on 
jirm ground. 


See the 


see above, p. 789. 

§ ‘Distributed.’ Compare 1 Cor. xii. 
11s 
10 The world to come here corresponds 
with the city to come of xiii. 14. The 
subjection of this to the Messiah 
(though not yet accomplished, see 
v. 9) was another proof of His su- 
periority to the angels. 

11 The phrase may mean in a smail 
degree, or for a short time; the former 
is the meaning of the Hebrew original, 
but the latter meaning is taken here, 
as we see from v. 9. 

2 The T. R. inserts here what we find 
in A. V., and hast set him over the works 
of thy hands, but this is not found in 
the best MSS. 
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bis feet’! For in that He ‘put all things in subjection - 
under Him, He left nothing that should ieee put 
under Him, 
But now we see not yet all things in subjection The humitio- 


t é tion of J 
i.9under Him. But we behold Jesus, who was ‘fgr was needful, 
F at He might 


| a little while mate lower than the angels,’ crowned be consecrated 
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y suffering as 


through? the suffering of death with glory and ho- High Priest 
nour ; that by the free gift of God He might taste ee 
10death for all men. For it became Him, through? 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
_ bringing* many sons unto glory, to consecrate® by 
sufferings the captain © of their salvation. 
11 For both He that sanctifieth, and they that are? 
sanctified, have all one Father ; wherefore, He is not 
12 ashamed to call them brethren, saying, ‘ ¥ will verlare 
thy name to my brethren, tu the mivst of the congregqa- 
13 tion tll E sing praises unto thee’ *® And again, ‘ £ will 
put mp trust tr Bim; lo, Land the chiltren which Gor a 
14 bath giben me’? Forasmuch then as ‘the children’ 
are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself 
likewise took part of the same, that by death He 
might destroy the lord of death, that is, the Devil; 
15 and might deliver them who through fear of death 
16 were all their lifetime subject to bondage. For truly, 
He giveth His aid,!° not unto angels, but unto the 
17 seed of Abraham, Wherefore, it behoved Him in all 
things to be made like unto His brethren, that He 


! 
| 


1 Ps, viii. 5-7 (LXX). Quoted also 
(with a slight variation) as refer- 


6 Captain. Those who are being 
saved are here represented as an army, 


ring to our Lord, 1 Cor. xv. 27, and with Jesus leading them on. Compare 

Eph. i. 22. The Hebrew Psalmist xii. 2. 

speaks of mankind, the New Testament 7 Literally, who are in the process of 
sanctification. 


teaches us to apply his words in a 


higher sense to Christ, the represen- 8 Ps. xxii. 23 (LXX. with a slight 


tative of glorified humanity. 

2 Compare Phil. ii. 8, 9. 

3 Compare Rom. xi. 36, and 1 Cor, 
viii. 6. God is here described as the 
First Cause (‘by whom’), and the 
Sustainer (‘through whom’) of the 
Universe. 

4 For the grammar here we may re- 
fer to Acts xi. 12. 

5 Literally, to bring to the appointed 
accomplishment, to develop the full idea 
of the character, to consummate. The 
latter word would be the best trans- 
lation, if it were not so unusual as ap- 
plied to persons; but the word conse- 
crate is often used in the same sense, 
and is employed in the A. V. as a trans- 
lation of this verb, vii. 28. 


‘change in the verb for ‘declare’). Here 


again the Messianic application of this 
Psalm (which is not apparent in the 
original) is very instructive. 

9 This quotation from Isa, viii. 17, 18 
(LXX.) appears in English to be broken 
into two (which destroys the sense), if 
the intermediate words ‘and again’ 
Cae are not in the LXX.) be inserted. 

ndeed, it may well be suspected that 
they have here been introduced into 
the MSS., by an error of transcription, 
from the line above, 

10 The verb means to assist here. So 
it is used in Sirach iv. 12. The A. V. 
mistranslates the present tense as 
past. 
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Warning 
against apo- 
stasy, 
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might become a merciful! and faithful High Priest in 

the things of God, to make expiation for the sins of 
the people. For whereas He hath Himself been tried? ii, 18 
by suffering, He is able to succour them that are in 
trial. % 

Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly iti, 1 
calling, consider the apostle? and High Priest of our 
Confession,! Christ ® Jesus ; who was faithful to Him 2 
that appointed Him, as Moses also was ‘ faithful in all 
the householu of Gow.’® For greater glory is due tos 
Him than unto Moses, inasmuch as the founder of the 
household is honoured aboye the household. For4 
every household hath some founder ; but He that hath 
founded all things is God. And Moses indeed was 5 
‘faithful in all the Douseholy of Gov’ as ‘a Serbant’’ 
appointed to testify the-words that should be spoken 
[unto him]: but Christ as ‘a San’® over His owns 
household. 

And His household are we, if we hold fast our 
confidence, and the rejoicing of our hope, firmly 
unto the end. Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith, 
‘Ta-dap tf ve hear His hotce, harden not pour hearts as 7 
tu the probocation, tu the Yap af temptation in the wil- g 
Verness; When your fathers tempted me, probed me, and 9 
sav my works forty pears. Ulherefore I was qriched 19 
with that generation, and sait, They do alway err in 
their Hearts, and they ° habe not known my waps. So £11 
stare in my wrath, They shall not enter tnto my rest.’ 10 
Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an12 
evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living 


! Perhaps it would be more correct 
to translate that he might become mer- 
ciful, and a faithful, &e. 

2 Literally, hath suffered when in trial 
This verb does not mean usually to be 
tempted to sin, but to be tried by afflic- 
tion. Cf. 1 Cor. x. 18, and James i. 2. 
Hence it is better not to translate it by 
temptation, which, in modern English, 
conveys only the former idea. A per- 
plexity may perhaps be removed from 
some English readers by the information 
that St. James’s direction to ‘count it 
all joy when we fall into divers temp- 
tations,’ is, in reality, an admonition to 
rejoice in suffering for Christ’s sake. 

3 Apostle is here used in its etymo- 
logical sense for one sent forth. 

4 For ‘confession’ compare iy. 14 and 
x. 23. 

° We have not departed here from 


the T. R.; but the best MSS. omit 
‘ Christ.’ 

6 Numbers xii. 7 (LXX). ‘My ser- 
vant Moses is faithful in all my house- 
hold.” The metaphor is of a faithful 
steward presiding over his master’s 
household. 

7 *Servant,’ quoted from the same 
verse, Numbers xii. 7 (LXX.). (See 
above.) 

8 See the quotations in i. 5. 

® They is emphatic. 

'0 The above quotation is from Ps. 
xcy. 7-11, mainly according to the 
Codex Alexandrinus of the LXX., but 
not entirely so, the forty years inter- 
polated in y. 9th being the principal, 
though not the only variation. The 
peculiar use of ‘if’ here (und iv. 3) 
is a Hebraism. 
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To-day, lest any of you be hardened through the 


14 deceitfulness of sin. For we are made partakers! of 


Christ, if we hold our first foundation? firmly unto 


the end. 


When it is said, ‘Ca-vay, if ne hear bis batce, harden 
16 not your hearts ag in the probocation,’—who* were they 
that, though they had heard, did provoke ? 


Were 


they not allt whom Moses brought forth out of 


17 Egypt? And with whom was He grieved forty years? 


Was it not with them that had sinned, whose car- 


1g cases® fell in the wilderness? And to whom sware 


He that they should not enter into His rest, but to 


19 them that were disobedient ? 6 


And7 we see that 


they could not enter, because of unbelief.8 


. 1. Therefore let us fear, since a promise still? re- 


maineth of entering into His rest, lest any of you 


2 should be found?!® to come short of it. 


For we have 


received glad tidings as well as they; but the report 
which they heard did not profit them, because it !! 


3met no belief in the hearers. 


For we, THAT HAVE 


BELIEVED, are entering into the [promised] rest. And 
thus He hath said, ‘So £ sare in my Wrath, They 
shall POT enter into my rest’!? Although His works 
were finished, ever since the foundation of the world ; 
4for He hath spoken in a certain place of the seventh 


1 ¢Partakers.’ Compare iii. 1 and 
vi. 4 (‘partakers of the Holy Spirit’). 

2 Literally, the beginning of our 
foundation. The original meaning of 
the latter word is that whereon any- 
thing else stands, or is supported; 
hence it acquired the meaning of sub- 
stantia, or substance (in the metaphy- 
sical sense of the term). Cf. Heb. i. 3, 
and xi. 1; hence, again that of ground, 
nearly in the sense of subject-matter (2 
Cor. ix.4; 2 Cor. xi.17). There is no 
passage of the New Testament where 
it need necessarily be translated ‘ con- 
Jidence ;’ although it seems to have the 
latter meaning in some passages of the 
LXX. cited by Bleek; and it is also so 
used by Diodorus Siculus, and by Poly- 
bius. 
3 We follow the accentuation adopted 
by Chrysostom, Griesbach, ce. 

4 The inference is that Christians, 
though delivered by Christ from bond- 
age, would nevertheless perish if they 
did not persevere (see ver. 6 and 14). 
The interrogation is not observed in 


A.V 


5 Literally, limbs; but the word is 
used by the LXX. for carcases. Num- 
bers xiv. 32. 

6 Not ‘that believed not’ (A. V.). 
See note on Rom. xi. 30. 

7 ¢ And,’ not ‘ So’ (A. V.). 

8 The allusion is to the refusal of 
the Israelites to believe in the good 
report of the land of Canaan brought 
by the spies. (Numbers xiii. and xiv.) 

9 «Still remaineth.’ Compare ‘re- 
maineth,’ ver. 6 and 9. The reasoning 
is explained by what follows, especially 
ver. 6-8. 

10 Should be seen. 

1 Literally, it was not mixed with 
belief. The other reading would mean, 
‘they were not united by belief to its 
hearers,’ where its hearers must mean 
the spies, who reported what they had 
heard of the richness of the land. 
Tischendorf, in his second edition, re- 
tains the T. R. 

12 The A. V. here strangely departs 
from the correct translation which it 
adopts above (iii. 11). 
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day in this wise, ‘@ny God viv REST on the sebenth iv. 5 
vay from all his warks;’! and in this place again 
‘they shall POT enter into my rest’? Since there- 6 
fore it still remaineth that some must enter therein, 
and they who first received the glad tidings thereof 
entered not, because of disobedience,* He acarn fixeth 7 
a certain day,—‘ TOBA’ ’—declaring in David, after 
so long a time (as hath been said), ¢ To-Van, fine hear 
his boice, harden not your hearts.” For if Joshua hads 
given them rest, God would not speak afterwards of 
ANOTHER day. Therefore there still remaineth a Sab- 9 
bath-rest* for the people of God. For he that is 10 


entered into God’s rest, must® himself also rest from 


his labours, as God did from His. 


strive to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after 
the same example of disobedience.® 


forGod’sjudg- 
ment cannot 
be evaded. 


the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, yea, to the® 
inmost parts thereof, and judging the thoughts and 
imaginations of the heart. Neither is there any crea- 13 
ture that is not manifest in His sight. Butall things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 


whom we have to do. 

Seeing, then, that we have a great High Priest, 14 
who hath passed® through the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God, let us hold fast ~our confession. 


Christ is a 
High Priest 
who can be 
touched with 
a feeling of | 
our infirmities 


For 


we have not an High Priest that cannot be touched 


1 Gen. ii 2 (LXX. slightly altered). 

2 The meaning of this is,—God's 
rest was a perfect rest,—He declared 
His intention that His people should 
enjoy His rest,—that intention has 
not yet been fulfilled,—its fulfilment 
therefore is still to come. 

3 Here it is said they entered not 
because of disobedience ; in ii. 19, be- 
cause of unbelief; but this does not 
justify us in translating these different 
Greek expressions (as in A. V.) by the 
same English word. The rejection of 
the Israelites was caused both by wn- 
belief and by disobedience ; the former 
being the source of the latter. 

* Strictly, a keeping of Sabbatical 
rest, 

5 Literally, hath rested, the aorist 
used for perfect. To complete the argu- 
ment of this verse, we must supply 
the minor premiss, but God’s people 
have never yet enjoyed this perfect rest ; 
whence the conclusion follows, there- 


fore its enjoyment is still future, as 


before. 

6 The reasoning of the above pas- 
sage rests upon the truth that the un- 
belief of the Israelites, and the repose 
of Canaan, were typical of higher 
realities ; and that this fact had been 
divinely intimated in the words of the 
Psalmist. 

7 The word of God is the revelation 
of the mind of God, imparted to man. 
See note on Eph. v. 26. Here it de- 
notes the revelation of God’s judgment 
to the conscience. 

8 The expression is literally, of soul 
and spirit, both joint and marrow; the 
latter being a proverbial expression for 
utterly, even to the inmost parts. 

® « Through,’ not ‘into’ (A. V.). The 
allusion is to the high priest passing 
through the courts of the Temple to 
the Holy of Holies. Compare ix. 11 
and 24, 


Let us therefore 11 


For the word of God7 liveth and worketh, and is12 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
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with a feeling of our infirmities, but who bore in 
i all things the likeness of our trials,! yet without sin. 
v.16 Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
y. lin time of need. For every High Priest taken from 
' among men, is ordaimed to act on behalf of men in 
the things of God, that he may offer gifts and sacri- 
2 fices for sins; and is able to bear with the ignorant ? 
and erring, being himself also encompassed with in- 
$firmity. And by reason thereof, he is bound, as for 
the people,® so also for himself, to make offering for 
4sins. And no man taketh this honour on himself, 
5 but he that is* called by God, as was Aaron. Soalso 
Christ glorified not Himself, to be made an High 
6 Priest ; but He that said unto Him, « (hau art mp san, 
to-Yan habe £ begotten thee”? As He saith also in 
another place, ‘ Chau arta priest for ever after the order 
7 of fMelchiserec.’® Who in the days of His flesh offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears, unto Him that could save Him from death, 
8and was heard because He feared God,’ and though 
He was a Son, yet learned He obedience® by suf- 
9fering. And when His consecration? was accom- 
plished, He became the author of eternal salvation 
0to all them that obey Him; having been named by 
God an High Priest ‘after the ovver of Melchigever.’ 
11 Of whom I have many things to say, and hard of rhe readers 


interpretation, since ye have grown! dull in under- for ther des 


12 standing.'! For when ye ought, after so long a time,!? fualunders 
to be teachers, ye need again to be taught yourselves, “"°" 
what!® are the first principles of the oracles of God ; 
and ye have come to need milk, instead of meat." 


13 For every one that feeds on milk is ignorant of the 


1 See note on ii. 18. 

2 The sin-offerings were mostly for 
sins of ignorance. See Leviticus, chap. v. 
3 See Levit. chap. iv. and chap. ix. 

4 If (with the best MSS.) we omit 
the article, the translation will be ‘but 
when called by God, which does not 
alter the sense. 

5 Ps, ii. 7 (LXX.). 

6 Ps, cx. 4 (LXX.). 

7 ‘Fear’ here means the fear of God. 
Compare ‘God-fearing men,’ Acts ii, 5. 
The sentiment corresponds remarkably 
with that of chap. xii, 5-11. 

8 There is a junction here of words 
of similar sound and parallel meaning, 
with which the readers of Aischylus 


and Herodotus are familiar. See Asch. 
Agam. and Herod. i. 207. 

9 Compare ii. 10), and the note there. 

10 ‘Have grown,’ implying that they 
had declined from a more advanced 
state of Christian attainment. 

1 Literally, ‘in their hearing.’ Com- 
pare Acts xvii. 20, and Matt. xiii. 15. 

12 Literally, because of the time, viz., 
the length of time elapsed since your 
conversion. See the preceding intro- 
ductory remarks, p. 785. 

13 We accentuate with Griesbach, 
Tischendorf, &c. 

14 The adjective does not mean ‘strong’ 
(A. V.), but solid, opposed to liquid. 
We use meat for solid food in general. 
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and reminded 
of their mo- 
tives to perse- 
verance. 


1 The ist person plural here, as at 
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doctrine of righteousness, for he is a babe; but meat v. 14 


is for men full grown, who, through habit, have their 


senses exercised to know good from evil. Therefore vi. 1 


let me leave! the rudiments of the doctrine of Christ, 
and go on to its maturity ; not laying again the foun- 
dation,—of Repentance from dead works,” and Faith 
towards God ;—Baptism,? Instruction,* and Laying 2 
on of hands ;>—and Resurrection of the dead, and 
Judgment everlasting. 

And this I will do® if God permit. 
possible? again to renew unto repentance those who 
have been once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy 
Spirit, and have tasted the goodness of the word of 5 
God,’ and the powers of the world to come,? and 
afterwards have fallen away ; seeing they !° crucify to 6 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an 
open shame. For the earth, when it hath drunk in7 
the rain that falleth oft upon it, if it bear herbs pro- 
fitable to those for whom it is tilled, partaketh of 
God’s blessing; but if it bear thorns and thistles, it g 
is counted worthless and is nigh unto cursing, and its 
end is to be ourned. But, beloved, I am persuaded 9 
better things of you, and things that accompany sal- 


repentance. The impossibility which 


For it is im-3, 4 


v. 11, vi. 3, vi. 9, vi. 11, is used by the 
writer; itis translated by the Ist per- 
son singular in English according to 
the principle laid down, p. 304, n. 4. 

2 Dead works here may mean either 
sinful works (cf. Eph. ii. 1, ‘dead in 
sins’), or degal works ; but the former 
meaning seems to correspond better 
with the ‘repentance’ here, and with 
ix. 14. 

3 Wetake the punctuation sanctioned 
by Chrysostom. 

4 This was the Catechetical Instruc- 
tion which, in the Apostolic age, fol- 
lowed baptism, as we have already 
mentioned, p. 344. 

5 This is mentioned as following 
baptism, Acts viii. 17-19, xix. 6, and 
other places. 

6 Or, let me do, if we read with the 
best MSS. 

7 A reason is here given by the 
writer, why he will not attempt to 
teach his readers the rudiments of 
Christianity over again; namely, that 
it is useless to attempt, by the repe- 
tition of such instruction to recall those 
who have renounced Christianity to 


he speaks of, has reference (it should 
be observed) only to human agents; it 
is only said that all human means of 
acting on the heart have been exhausted 
in such a case. Of course no limit is 
placed on the Divine power. Even in 
the passage, x. 26-31 (which is much 
stronger than the present passage) it 
is not said that such apostates are 
never brought to repentance ; but only 
that it cannot be expected they ever 
should be. Both passages were much 
appealed to by the Novatians, and some 
have thought that this was the cause 
which so long prevented the Latin 
Church from receiving this Epistle into 
the Canon. 

8 i.e. have experienced the fulfilment 
of God’s promises, 

9 The powers of the world to come 
appear to denote the miraculous ope- 
rations of the spiritual gifts. They 
properly belonged to the ‘world to 
come.’ 

10 These apostates to Judaism crwei- 
Jied Christ afresh, inasmuch as they 
virtually gave their approbation to His 
crucifixion, by joining His crucifiers. 
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lo vation, though I thus speak. For God is not un- 


righteous to forget your labour, and the love! which 
ye have shown to His name, in the services ye have 
{1 rendered and still render? to the saints. But I desire 
earnestly that every one of you might show the same 
zeal, to secure the full possession? of your hope unto 
12the end; that ye be not slothful, but follow the ex- 
ample of them who through faith and stedfastness 
13 inherit the promises. For God when He made promise 
to Abraham, because He could swear by no greater, 
14 sware by Himself, saying, ‘ Gerily, blessing £ will bless 
15 thee, and multiplying E will multiply thee ;’4 and so, 
having stedfastly endured,® he obtained the promise. 
16 For men, indeed, swear by the greater; and their 
oath establisheth ® their word, so that they cannot 
17 gainsay it. Wherefore God, willing more abundantly 


to show unto the heirs of the promise the immuta- 
bility of His counsel, set an oath between himself 


1g and them ;7 that by two immutable things, wherein it 


is impossible for God to lie, we that have fled [to 
Him] for refuge might have a strong encourage- 


19 ment ® to hold fast the hope set before us. 


Which 


hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure 


20and stedfast, and entering within the veil; whither 


Jesus, our forerunner, is for us entered, being made 
‘an High Priest for eber after the order of Mel- 


chigever.’° 


i For this Melchisedec,'® ‘ king of Salem,’ ‘priest of The Priest. 
the mast high Gov,’ 1! who met Abraham returning ‘tynified by 
2 from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him, to of Melchise- 


) is dis- 


12 oe 
whom also Abraham gave ‘a tenth part of all,’'?—who finguishea 


1 ¢Tabour’ is omitted in the best MSS. 

2 Compare x. 32, and the remarks, 
p- 785. For ‘saints,’ see note on 1 Cor. 
i, 2. 

3 Such appears the meaning of the 
word here, The English word satis- 
faction, in its different uses, bears a close 
analogy to it. 

4 Gen. xxii. 17 (LXX. except that 
‘thee’ is put for ‘thy seed’). 

5 Abraham’s ‘steadfast endurance’ 
was shown just before he obtained this 
promise, in the offering up of Isaac. 

6 Literally, their oath is to them an 
end of all gainsaying, unto establishment 
[of their word]. ; 

7 The verb means to interpose be- 
tween two parties, Bleek gives in- 
stances of its use, both transitively and 


intransitively. The literal English of 
the whole phrase is, He interposed with 
an oath between the two parties. The 
‘two immutable things’ are God’s 
promise, and His oath. 

8 This construction of the words seems 
to agree better with the ordinary mean- 
ing (see Heb. xii. 5, and xiii. 22; also 
Heb. iv. 14) than the A. V. 

9 Ps. cx. 4, quoted above, v. 6 and 
vy. 10, and three times in the next 
chapter. 

10 The following passage cannot be 
rightly understood, unless we bear in 
mind throughout that Melchisedec is 
here spoken of, not as an_ historical 
personage, but as a type of Christ. 

11 Gen. xiv. 18 (LXX.). 

12 Gen, xiv. 20 (LXX.). 
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tical Priest- is first, by interpretation, Kinc or RigHTEousngss,' 


hood by its 
eternal dura- 
tion and effi- 
cacy. 


and secondly king of Salem,? which is King or Prace 
—without father, without mother, without table of vil. ; 


descent 3—having* neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but made like unto the Son of God— 
remaineth a priest for ever. 


Now consider how great this man was, to whom 4 


even Abraham the patriarch gave a tenth of the 


choicest® spoil. And truly those among the sons of5 


Levi who receive the office of the priesthood, have a 
commandment to take tithes according to the Law 
from the People, that is, from their brethren, though 


they come out of the loins of Abraham. But he, 6 


whose descent is not counted from them, taketh 
tithes from Abraham, and blesseth ® the possessor of 


the promises. 


less is blessed by the greater.” 
received by men that die; but there, by him of9 


Now without all contradiction, the 7 
And here, tithes are 8 


whom it is testified § that he liveth. And Levi also, 
the receiver of tithes, hath paid tithes (so to speak) 


by® Abraham; for he was yet in the loins of his 10 


father when Melchisedec met him. 


Now if all things !° were perfected by the Levitical 11 


priesthood (since under it! the people hath received 
the Law),'? what further need was there that another 
priest should rise ‘after the orver of Melchigevec’ and 


not be called ‘after the order.of Aaron ?’ 


priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity 


a change also of the Law.!3 For He 4 of whom these 13 


things are spoken belongeth to another tribe, of 


which no man giveth attendance !® at the altar; it 14 


! This is the translation of his He- 
brew name. 

2 Salem in Hebrew means peace. 

3 ‘Without table of descent.’ This 
explains the two preceding words; the 
meaning is, that the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedec was not, like the Levitical 
priesthood, dependent on his descent, 
through his parents, from a particular 
family, but was a personal office. 

4 Here, as in the previous ‘ without 
father’ and ‘without mother,’ the silence 
of Scripture is interpreted allegorically. 
Scripture mentions neither the father 
nor mother, neither the birth nor death 
of Melchisedec. 

® Such is the sense of the word used 
here. 

§ The verbs are present-perfect. 

7 The same word as in i. 4 


8 Viz. testified in Ps. ex. 4. 
art a priest for ever.’ 

9 « By,’ not ‘in’ (A. V.). 

10 The term here used, a word of very 
frequent occurrence and great signifi- 
cance in this Epistle, is not fully repre- 
sented by the English ‘ Perfection.’ 
The corresponding verb denotes, to bring 
athing to the fulness of its designed deve- 
lopment. Comp. vii. 19, and note on ii.10. 

1 Under its conditions and ordi- 
nances. Compare viii. 6. 

12 Such is the tense according to the 
reading of the best MSS. 

18 The word used (as often) without 
the article for the Law. Cf, note on 
Rom. iii. 20. 

pu the Messiah, predicted in Ps. 
ex, 4, 

'S The verbs are present-perfect. 


“Thou 


For the 12 


. 


| 
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being evident that our Lord hath arisen! ont of 
Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 


| Vii. 15 ing priesthood. And this is far more evident when 2 


another priest ariseth after the likeness of Melchise- 
16 dec; who is made not under the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but with the power of an imperishable 
i life; for it is testified? of Him, ‘hou art a priest 
18 FOR CUCR after the order of Melchiserec.’ On the 
one hand,‘ an old commandment is annulled, because 
191t was weak and profitless (for the Law perfected ® 


Sor 


23 


nothing) ; and on the other hand, a better hope is 
brought in, whereby we draw near unto God. 
And inasmuch as this Priesthood hath the con- 


21firmation of an oath—(for Those priests are made 


without an oath, but He with an oath, by Him that 


22said unto Him, ‘ (he Lard sware and will not repent, 


Chou art a priest for eber’®)—insomuch Jesus is? 


surety of a better covenant. 


And they, indeed, are’ many priests [one suc- 


ceeding to another’s office], because death hindereth 


24 their continuance. But He, because He remaineth for 
25 ever, hath no successor in His priesthood.° 


Where- 


fore also He is able to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth 


to make intercession for them. 


For such an High Priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate !° from sinners, and 


1 Hath arisen. Compare the passage 
of Isaiah quoted Matt. iv. 16. 

2 Tf, here meaning if, as is the case. 

3 The best MSS. have the passive. 

4 The particles in the Greek express 
this contrast. The overlooking of this 
caused the error in the A. V. 

5 Compare note on verse 11. 

6 In this quotation (again repeated) 
from Ps. cx. 4, the words ‘after the 
order of Melchisedee’ are not found 
here in the best MSS. 

7 Not ‘was made’ (A. V.), but has 
become or is. 

8 Are, or have become, not ‘were’ 
(A. V.); an important mistranslation, 
as the present tense shows that the 
Levitical Priesthood was still enduring 


‘while this Epistle was written. 


9 Not passing on to another. 

10 This seems to refer to the separa- 
tion from all contact with the unclean, 
which was required of the High Priest ; 
who (according to the Talmud) ab- 


27 ascended above the heavens. Who needeth not daily," 


stained from intercourse even with his 
own family, for seven days before the 
cay of Atonement. 

1 This ‘daily’ has occasioned much 
perplexity, for the High Priest only 
offered the sin-offerings here referred 
to once a year, on the day of Atone- 
ment, (Levit. xvi. and Exod. xxx. 
7-10.) We must either suppose (with 
Tholuck) that it is used for perpetually, 
ie. year after year; or we must sup- 
pose a reference to the High Priest as 
taking part in the occasional sacrifices 
made by all the Priests, for sins of ig- 
norance (Levit. iv.); or we must sup- 
pose that the regular acts of the Priest- 
hood are attributed to the High Priests, 
as representatives and heads of the 
whole order; or finally, we must take 
‘High Priests,’ as at Matt. ii. 4, Acts v. 
24, and other places, for the heads of 
the twenty-four classes into which the 
Priests were divided, who officiated in 
turn. This latter view is perhaps the 
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as those High Priests,! to offer up sacrifice, first 
for His own sins and then for the People’s; for this 


He did once, when He offered up Himself. For vu. 2 


the Law maketh men High Priests, who have in- 
firmity ; but the word of the oath which was since 
the Law,? maketh the Son, who is consecrated? for 


evermore. 


The Mosaic 
Law, with its 


Now this is the sum of our words.* 


‘femple. hier- an High Priest, who hath sat down on the right hand 


archy, an 


sacrifees,was of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a2 


an impe 


t e205 
shadow of the minister of the sanctuary, and of the true taber- 


better cove- 


nant,andthe nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. 


availing 


For 3 


atonement, of every High Priest is ordained § to offer gifts and sac- 


ist. 


somewhat? to offer. 


rifices; wherefore this High Priest also must have 
Now ® if He were on earth, He 4 


would not be a Priest at all, since the Priests are 
they that make the offerings according to the Law ;!° 
who minister to that which is a figure! and shadow 5 
of heavenly things, as Moses is admonished !? by God, 
when he is about to make the tabernacle; for ‘ See,’ 
saith He, ‘that thou make all things according to the 


pattern shotwet thee i the mount. 


But now He6 


hath obtained a higher ministry, by so much as He 
is the mediator !* of a better covenant, which is 
enacted !® under better promises. 

For if that first covenant were faultless, no place “ 
would be sought !® for a second ; whereas He findeth 8 
fault,!7 and saith unto them, ‘¥8ehaly, the Yans cane, 
saith the Lord, when £ will accomplish '® for the pause 


most natural. The Priests sacrificed a 
lamb every morning and evening, and 
offered an offering of flour and wine be- 
sides. Philo regards the lambs as 
offered by the Priests for the people, 
and the flour for themselves. He also 
says the High Priest offered prayers 
and sacrifices every day. 

1 Literally, the [ordinary] High 
Priests. 

2 Viz. the oath in Ps. ex, 4, so often 
referred to in this Epistle. 

3 Compare ii. 10. 

4 Literally, the things which are being 
spoken. 

5 Sanctuary. Compare ix. 12, Holy 
Place,where the Greek word is the same. 

6 The same thing is said vy. 1. 

7 What the sacrifice was is not said 
here, but had been just before men- 
tioned, vii. 27. 

8 Now (not for) is according to the 
reading of the best MSS. 


8 “Not a Priest at all.’ The transla- 
tion in A. V. is hardly strong enough. 

1 Our Lord being of the tribe ol 
Judah, could not have been one of the 
Levitical Priesthood. So it was said 
before, vii. 14. 

N Viz. the Temple ritual. 

2 Compare Acts x. 22, and Heb. 
<1 Gs 
18 Exod. xxv. 40 (LXX.). 

14 Moses was called by the Jews the 
Mediator of the Law. See Gal. iii. 
19, and note, 

15 Compare vii. 11, not ‘was esta- 
blished’ (A. V.), but hath been or is. 

16 Here A. V. is not quite correct. 

7 ¢Findeth fault’ refers to the pre- 
ceding ‘ faultless.” The pronoun should 
be joined with ‘ saith.’ 

18 Here another verb is substituted 
for that found in the LXX. The 
preposition denotes ‘for,’ not ‘with’ 
(A. V.). 


We have such viii. 1 


iuix. 1 
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of israel and for the house of Juvah a new cobenant. 


‘Vili. 9 Pat according to the cobenant which X gabe! unto their 


fathers, in the vay when £ took them by the hand to lean 


them out of the land of Equpt; 


because thep continued 


not in my cobenant, and £ algo turned mp face from 
10 them, Satth the Lord. for this is the cobenant which x 
twill make unto the house of Esrael after those dans, 
Satth the Lord: £ will gibe? my laws unto their ming, 
and fortte them upon their hearts; and £ will be ta them 
11 4 Oo, anv they shall be to mea people. Anv they shall 
not teach eberp man his neighbour’ and ebery man bis 


brother, gaping, Kuo the Lory 
12 from the least unto the greatest. 


3 for all shall know me, 


Sor £ will be merciful 


to thetr unrighteousness, and thetr sing and thetr tntqut- 


13 ties fotll XT remember no more.’ 4 


In that He saith 


“@ neo cobenant,’ He hath made the first old; and 
that which is old ° and stricken in years, is ready to 


vanish away. 


Now the first covenant also had ordinances of 


2 worship, and its Holy Place was in this world.6 For 
a tabernacle was made [in two portions]; the first 
(wherein was the candlestick,’ and the table,® and 
the shewbread),? which is called the !° sanctuary ; 

3and, behind the second veil, the tabernacle called the 

4 Holy of Holies, having the golden altar of incense,!! 


and the ark of the covenant 


1 Tt must be remembered that the 
Greek word does not (like the English 
covenant) imply reciprocity. It pro- 
perly means a legal disposition, and 
would perhaps be better translated 
dispensation here. A covenant be- 
tween two parties is expressed by a 
different term. The new dispensation 
is a gift from God, rather than a cove- 
nant between God and man (see Gal. 
ili, 15-20). Hence perhaps the other 
alteration of verb here, as well as that 
mentioned in the preceding note. 

2 ¢ Give,’ not ‘put’ (A. V.). 

3 The best MSS. read citizen instead 
of neighbour, which does not, however, 
alter the sense. 

4 Jer. xxxi. 31-34 (LXX. with the 
above-mentioned variations). 

5 The first refers to time (growing 
out of date), the second to the weak- 
ness of old age. 

6 ¢ The sanctuary,’ not ‘ A sanctuary’ 
(A. V.), and observe the order of the 
words, showing that ‘in this world’ is 
the predicate. 

7 Exod. xxy. 31, and xxxyii, 17. 


overlaid round about 


8 Exod. xxy. 23, and xxxvii. 10. 

9 Exod. xxv. 30, and Levit, xxiv. 5. 

10 See the note on ix. 24. 

1 « Altar of incense.’ This has given 
rise to much perplexity. According to 
Exod. xxx. 6, the Incense-altar was 
not in the Holy of Holies, but on the 
outer side of the veil which separated 
the Holy of Holies from the rest of the 
Tabernacle. Several methods of evad- 
ing the difficulty have been suggested ; 
amongst others, to translate the word 
by censer, and understand it of the 
censer which the High Priest brought 
into the Holy of Holies once a year; 
but this was not kept in the Holy of 
Holies. Moreover, the term is used for 
the Incense-altar by Philo and Jose- 
phus. The best explanation of the 
discrepancy is to consider that the In- 
cense-altar, though not within the Holy 
of Holies, was slosels connected there- 
with, and was sprinkled on the day of 
Atonement with the same blood with 
which the High Priest made atonement 
in the Holy of Holies. See Exod. 
xxx. 6-10, and Levit. xvi. 11, &c. 
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with gold,! wherein? was the golden pot* that had 
the manna, and Aaron’s rod‘ that budded, and the _ : 
tables ® of the covenant; and over it the cherubims ® ix. 5 
of glory shadowing the Mercy-seat.’ Whereof we 


cannot now speak particularly. 


Now these things 6 


being thus ordered, unto the first tabernacle the 
priests go® in continually, accomplishing the offices ® 


of their worship. 


But into the second goeth the7 


High Priest alone, once a year, not without blood, 
which he offereth for himself and for the errors '° of 


the people. 


Whereby the Holy Spirit signifieth that s 


the way into the Holy Place is not yet made fully 
manifest,! while still the outer !” tabernacle standeth. 


1 Exod. xxv. 11. 

2 Here we have another difficulty ; 
for the pot of manna and A‘aron’s’ rod 
were not kept in the Ark, in Solomon’s 
time, when it contained nothing but 
the tables of the Law. See 1 Kings 
viii. 9, 2 Chron. vy. 10. It is, however, 
probable that these were originally 
kept in the Ark. Compare Exod. xvi. 
33, and Numbers xvii. 10, where they 
are directed to be laid up ‘before the 
Lord, and ‘ before the testimony’ [i.e 
the tables of the Law ], which indicates, 
at least, a close juxtaposition to the 
Ark. More generally, we should ob- 
serve that the intention. of the present 
passage is not to give us a minute and 
accurate description of the furniture of 
the Tabernacle, but to allude to it rhe- 
torically ; the only point insisted upon 
in the application of the description 
(see v. 8 is the symbolical character 
of the Holy of Holies. Hence the 
extreme anxiety of commentators to 
explain away every minute inaccuracy 
is superfluous. 

3 Exod. xvi. 32, &c. 

4 Numbers xvii. 10. 

5 Exod. xxv. 16. 

6 Exod. xxv. 18. 

7 Exod. xxv. 17. This is the word 
used in the LXX. for Mercy-seat. 

8 The writer of the Epistle here 
appears to speak as if the Tabernacle 
were still standing. Commentators 
have here again found or made a difti- 
culty, because the Temple of Herod 
was in many respects different from the 
Tabernacle, and especially because its 
Holy of Holies did not contain either 
the Ark, the Tables of the Law, the 
Cherubim, or the Mercy-seat (all which 
had been burnt by Nebuchadnezzar 
with Solomon’s Temple), but was 


empty. See above, p. 581. Of course, 
however, there was no danger that the 
original readers of this Epistle should 
imagine that its writer spoke of the 
Tabernacle as still standing, or that 
he was ignorant of the loss of its most 
precious contents. Manifestly he is 
speaking of the Sanctuary of the First 
Covenant (see ix.1) as originally de- 
signed. And he goes on to speak of 
the existing Temple-worship as the 
continuation of the Tabernacle-worship, 
which, in all essential points, it was. 
The translators of the Authorised Ver- 
sion (perhaps in consequence of this 
difficulty) have mistranslated many 
verbs in the following passage, which 
are in the present tense, as though they 
were in the past tense. Thus we have 
‘went,’ ‘offered’ ‘were offered, ‘they 
offered’ (x. 1), &c. The English reader 
is thus led to suppose that the Epistle 
was written after the cessation of the 
Temple-worship. 

® Plural, not singular, as in A. V. 

10 « Errors.’ Compare v. 2, and the 
note. 

1 On the mistranslation in A. V. see 
note 8 above. It may be asked, how 
could it be said, after Christ’s ascension, 
that the way into the Holy Place was 
not made fully manifest? The expla- 
nation is, that while the Temple-wor- 
ship, with its exclusion of all but the 
High Priest from the Holy of Holies, 
still existed, the way of salvation 
would not be fully manifest to those 
who adhered to the outward and typical 
observances, instead of being thereby 
led to the Antitype. 

2 i.e. while the inner is separate 
from the outer tabernacle. That ‘first’ 


has this meaning here is evident from 
ix, 2, 


= 
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ix.9But it is a figure for the present time,! under? 


which gifts and sacrifices are offered that cannot 
perfect the purpose of the worshipper, according to 
10 the conscience ; * being carnal’ ordinances, command- 
ing meats and drinks, and diverse washings, imposed 


until a time of reformation. 


But when Christ appeared, as High Priest of the 
good things to come, He passed through the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle*® not made with hands 
12 (that is, not of man’s building),® and entered, not by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood, 
once for all into the Holy Place, having obtained an 


13 everlasting redemption.’ 


For if the blood of bulls 


and goats, and the ashes of an heifer 8 sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purification of the flesh; 
14how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
spot to God, purify our ® conscience from dead works, 
that we may worship the living God. 

And for this cause He is the mediator of a new 
testament; that when death had!° made redemption’ 
for the transgressions under the first testament,!! they 


1 The A. V. here interpolates ‘then’ 
in order to make this correspond with 
the mistranslated tenses already re- 
ferred to. 

2 According to which figure. This 
follows the reading of the best MSS., 
and adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, 
and Tischendorf’s first edition ; it suits 
the preposition better than the other 
reading, to which Tischendorf has re- 
turned in his second edition. 

3 Perfect the worshipper according 
to the conscience. This is explained 
x. 2, as equivalent to ‘the worshippers, 
once purified, would have had no more 
conscience of sin.’ The meaning here 
is to bring him to the accomplishment of 
the end of his worship, viz. remission of 
sins. Itis not adequately represented 
by to make perfect, as we have before re- 
marked; to consummate would be again 
the best translation, if it were less 
unusual. 

4 The reading of this verse is very 
doubtful. Tischendorf in his second edi- 
tion returns to the reading of the T.R., 
which is also defended by De Wette. 
But Griesbach and Lachmann adopt 
the other reading, which is followed 
in our translation. The construction 
is literally, imposed with conditions of 
meats, &c., until a time of reformation. 


5 This greater tabernacle is the visi- 
ble heavens, which are here regarded as 
the outer sanctuary. 

§ Literally, this building. This pa- 
renthesis has very much the appearance 
of having been originally a marginal 
gloss upon the preceding phrase. 

7 There is nothing in the Greek 
corresponding to the words ‘for us’ 
(A. V.). 

8 The uncleanness contracted by 
touching a corpse, was purified by 
sprinkling the unclean person with the 
water of sprinkling, which was made 
with the ashes of a red heifer. See 
Numbers xix. (LXX.). 

9 ¢Our’ (not your’) is the reading 
of the best MSS. 

10 Literally, after death had occurred 
for the redemption of, &c. The words 
must be thus taken together. 

1 The Authorised Version is correct, 
in translating testament in this passage. 
The attempts which have been made 
to avoid this meaning are irreconcilable 
with any natural explanation of tes- 
tator. The simple and obvious trans- 
lation should not be departed from, 
in order to avoid a difficulty ; and the 
difficulty vanishes when we consider 
the rhetorical character of the Epistle. 
The statement in this verse is not 
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that are called might receive the promise of the 


eternal inheritance. 


For where a testament is, the ix. 1 


death of the testator must be declared ;! because a17 _ 
testament is made valid by death, for it hath no force 
at all during the lifetime of the testator. 


Wherefore2 the first testament also hath its dedi- 18 
cation? not without blood. For when Moses had 19 


spoken to all the people every precept according to 
the Law, he took 4 the blood of the calves and goats, 
with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled 


both the book itself> and all the people, saying, ‘ This 20 


ig the bloow of the testament Mhich Gov hath enjotued 


unto pow.’ © 


Moreover he sprinkled with blood the 21 


tabernacle? also, and all the vessels of the ministry, 


in hke manner. 


And according to the Law, almost 22 


all things are purified with blood, and without shed- 


ding of blood is no remission. 


necessary that the patterns of heavenly things should 
thus be purified, but the heavenly things themselves 


with better sacrifices than these. 
‘not into the sanctuary 


8 made with hands, which is a 


figure of the true, but into heaven itself, now to ap- 


pear in the presence of God for us. 


He should offer Himself often, as the High Priest 
entereth the sanctuary every year with blood of 


others; for then must He often have suffered since 26 


the foundation of the world : but now once, in the end 9 


meantas a logical argument,but as a rhe- 
torical illustration, which is suggested 
to the writer by the ambiguity of the 
word for ‘testament’ or ‘ covenant.’ 

1 Declared is omitted in A. V. The 
legal maxim is the same as that of 
English Law, Nemo est heres viventis. 

2 This ‘wherefore’ does not refer to 
the preceding illustration concerning 
the death of the testator but to the 
reasoning from which that was only a 
momentary digression. Compare vy. 18 
with ver. 12-14. 

3 The verb means to dedicate in the 
sense of to inaugurate; cf. Heb. x. 20 ; 
so the feast commemorating the opening 
or inauguration of the Temple by Judas 
Maccabeeus (after its pollution by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes) was called ‘the 
dedication.” (John x. 22.) 

4 See Exod. xxiv. 3-8. The sacri- 
fice of goats (besides the cattle) and 
the sprinkling of the book are not in 
the Mosaic account. It should be re- 
membered that the Old Testament: is 


usually referred to memoriter by the 
writers of the New Testament. More- 
over, the advocates of verbal inspiration 
would be justified in maintaining that 
these circumstances actually occurred, 
though they are not mentioned in the 
books of Moses. See, however, p. 140, 
n. 2. 

5 Itself is omitted in A. V. 

6 Exod. xxiv. 8 (LXX., but witha 
change of verb). 

7 Apparently referring to Levit. viii. 
ver. 19, 24, and 30. 

8 Not ‘the holy places’ (A. V.) but 
the holy place or sanctuary. Compare 
viii. 2, ix. 2, 25, xiii. 11. It is without 
the article here, as is often the case with 
words similarly used. 

% <The end of the ages’ means the 
termination of the period preceding 
Christ’s coming. It is a phrase frequent 
in St. Matthew, with ‘age,’ instead of 
‘ages,’ but not occurring elsewhere. 
The A. V. translates two different terms 
here by the same word, ‘ world.’ 


It was, therefore, 23 


For Christ entered 24 


Nor yet that 25 
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ix. 27 of the ages, hath He appeared,! to do away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself.2 And as it is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the judgment, so 
Christ was once offered ‘ta bear the sing of many,’ ? 

28 and unto them that look for Him shall He appear a 
second time, without sin,‘ unto salvation. 

For the Law having a shadow of the ® good things 
to come, and not the very image of the reality,é 
2by the unchanging sacrifices which year by year 

they offer continually,’ can never perfect ® the pur- 
pose of the offerers.? For then, would they not 
have ceased to be offered ? because the worshippers, 
once purified, would have had no more conscience 
3of sins. But in these sacrifices there is a remem- 
4 brance of sins made every year. For it is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
5 sins. Wherefore, when He cometh into the world, He 

| saith ‘ Sacrifice and offering thou woulest not, but a 

| 6hovy hast thou prepared me.!° In burnt-offerings anv 
7 Sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Chen sat 

x, Lo, £ come (tu the holume of the hook tt ts written of 

8 me) to Ue thy fill, @ Gow.’ !! When He had said be- 

fore, ‘ Sacrifice anv offering and burnt-offerings and 
Sacrifices for sin thou fwoul¥est wot, neither hast 
pleasure therein’ (which are offered under the Law) ; 
9° Then’ (saith? He), ‘Ho, £ come to vo thy will, © 

Gow,’ He taketh away the first,!3 that he may esta- 
10 blish the second. And in |‘ that ‘{pilt’ we are sancti- 

fied, by the offering of the ‘hoyy’}° of Jesus Christ, 
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once for all. 


1 Literally, He hath been made mani- 
fest to the sight of men. 

2 The A. V. is retained here, being 
justified by offered Himself, v. 14. 

3 Isaiah lit. 12 (LXX.), He bare the 
sins of many. 

4 Tholuck compares separate from 
sinners (vii. 26). The thought is the 
same as Rom. vi. 10. 

5 The definite article is omitted inA.V. 

6 The real things. 

7 The same is omitted in A. V. 

8 Compare ix. 9, and note. The 
‘perfection’ of the worshippers was 
entire purification from sin; this they 
could not attain under the Law, as was 
manifest by the perpetual iteration of the 
self-same sacrifices, required of them. 

9 Literally, those who come to offer. 

10 In the Hebrew original the words 
are ‘thou hast opened [or pierced] my 


ears.’ The LXX. (which is here quoted) 
translates this ‘a body hast thou pre- 
pared me. Perhaps the reading of the 
Hebrew may formerly have been differ- 
ent from what it now is; or perhaps 
the body may have been an error for 
ear, which is the reading of some MSS. 

Mu Ps, xl. 6-8 (LXX. with some 
slight variations). 

2 Not ‘said He’ (A. V.), but He 
hath said, or saith He. 

13 The first, viz. the sacrifices; the 
second, viz. the will of God. 

14 In the will of God, Christians are 
already sanctified as well as justified, 
and even glorified (see Rom. viii. 30) ; 
i.e. God wills their sanctification, and 
has done His part to ensure it. 

15 * Body,’ alluding to the ‘body hast 
thou prepared me,’ of the above quota- 
tion, 
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And every priest! standeth daily ministering, and x. 11 


offering oftentimes the same sacrifices which can 
never take away sins. But HEH, after He had offered 12 
one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right 
hand of God; from henceforth expecting ‘till hig 13 
enemies be made His footstaol.’? For by one offering 14 
He hath perfected * for ever the purification of them 
whom He sanctifieth. Whereof the Holy Spirit also is 15 
a witness tous. For after He had said before, ‘ This is 16 
the cobenant that £ will make With them after those 
Vays, saith the Lord; £ will gibe my Laws upon their 
Hears, and write them upon their minys, 4 He saith 17 
also ‘heir sins and thetr iniquities will E remember no 
mare.’> Now where remission of these is, there is jg 
no more offering for sin. 


Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter the 19 
holy place through the blood of Jesus,® by a new and 20 
living way which He hath opened’ for us, through 
the veil (that is to say, His flesh) ;* and having an 21 
High Priest® over the house of God; let us draw 22 


near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith; as 
our hearts have been ‘ sprinkler’ !° from the stain of 
an evil conscience, and our bodies have been washed 


with pure water. 


Let us hold fast the confession of 23 


our hope,'! without wavering, for faithful is He that 


gave the promise. And let us consider the example !? 94 


1 The MSS. are divided between 
‘Priest’ and ‘ High Priest ;’ if the latter 
reading be correct, the same explanation 
must be given as in the note on vii. 27. 

2 Ps. ex. 1 (LXX.), quoted above, i. 
13. (See note there.) 

3 Literally, He hath consummated 
them that are being sanctified. The verb 
to perfect does not, byitself, represent 
the original word. See notes on x. 1, 
ix. 10, and ii. 10. We should also ob- 
serve, that ‘being sanctified’ is not 
equivalent to ‘having been sanctified,’ 

4 Jer. xxxi. 34 (LXX.). The part 
of the quotation here omitted is given 
above, viii, 10-12. It appears, from 
the slight variations between the present 
quotation and the quotation of the same 
passage in chapter viii., that the writer 
is quoting from memory. 

5 Jer. xxxi. 34 (LXX.), being the 
conclusion of the passage quoted before, 
viii. 12, The omission of ‘He saith’ 
with the ‘and’ which joins the two 
detached portions of the quotation, 
though abrupt, is not unexampled; 


compare 1 Tim. y. 18. 

® Compare ix, 25. 

7 See note on ix. 18. 

8 The meaning of this is, that the 
flesh (or manhood) of Christ was a veil 
which hid His true nature; this veil He 
rent, when He gave up His body to 
death; and through His incarnation, 
thus revealed under its true aspect, we 
must pass, if we would enter into the 
presence of God. Weean have no real 
knowledge of God but ‘through His 
incarnation. 

§ Literally, ‘Great Priest.’ The same 
expression is used for High Priest by 
Philo and LXX. 

10 «Sprinkled ’ (alluding to ix.13 and 
21), viz. with the blood of Christ; com- 
pare ‘blood of sprinkling, xii, 24. Ob- 
serve the force of the perfect participle 
in this and ‘washed ;’ both referring 
to accomplished facts, See x. 2. 

1 ¢ Hope, not ‘faith’ (A. V.) 

22 This is Chrysostom’s interpreta- 
tion, which agrees with the use of the 
verb, iii. 1. 


x. 25 and to good works. 


29 nesses, 


30 Spirit of Grace. 
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one of another, that we may be provoked unto love 


Let us not forsake the assem- 


bling? of ourselves together, as the custom of some 
is, but let us exhort one another; and so much the 


26more, as ye see The Day approaching? For if we 


sin wilfully,? after we have received the knowledge 4 


27 of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 


sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, 
and ‘ a fwrathful fire that shall vebour the avbersaries,’ © 


28 He that hath despised the Law of Moses dieth ® with- 


out mercy, upon the testimony of two or three wit- 


Of how much sorer punishment, suppose 


ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 


- under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the 


blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, 
an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 


For we know Him that hath said, 


‘ GVengeance ig mine, £ will repay, satth the Lord ;’? and 


fearful thing to fall into the 
God.® 


1 Tt was very natural that the more 
timid members of the Church should 
shrink from frequenting the assembly 
of the congregation for worship, in a 
time of persecution. 

2 «The Day’ of Christ’s coming was 
seen approaching at this time by the 
threatening prelude of the great Jewish 
war, wherein He came to judge that 
nation. 

3 ‘Wilfully.’ This is opposed to the 
‘if a man sin not wilfully’ (Levit. iv. 
2, LXX.), the involuntary sins for which 
provision was made under the Law. 
The particular sin here spoken of is 
that of apostasy from the Christian 


faith, to which these Hebrew Christians 


were particularly tempted. See the 
whole of this passage from x. 26 to 
xii. 29. 

£ «Knowledge. Compare Rom. x. 2, 
Phil: 1.:9),60¢. 

5 Isa, xxvi.11. Quoted generally from 
the LXX. Those who look for this 
quotation in A. V. will be disappointed, 
for the A. V., the Hebrew, and the 
LXX., all differ. 

6 The present, translated as past in 
A.V. The reference is to Deut. xvii. 
2-7, which prescribes that an idolater 
should be put to death on the testimony 
of two or three witnesses. The writer 
of the Epistle does not mean that idola- 
try was actually thus punished at the 


3lagain, ‘Che Lord shall judge Wis people” ® It is a 


hands of the living 


time he wrote (for though the Sanhedrin 
was allowed to judge charges of a 
religious nature, they could not inflict 
death without permission of the Roman 
Procurator, which would probably have 
been refused, except under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, to an enforcement of 
this part of the Law); but he speaks of 
the punishment prescribed by the Law. 

7 Deut. xxxii. 35. This quotation 
is not exactly according to LXX. or 
Hebrew, but is exactly in the words in 
which it is quoted by St. Paul, Rom. 
Xileel 

8 Deut. xxxii. 36 (LXX.,). 

9 The preceding passage (from v. 26) 
and the similar passage, vi. 4—6, have 
proved perplexing to many readers; 
and were such a stumbling-block to 
Luther, that they caused him even to 
deny the canonical authority of the 
Epistle. ‘Yet neither passage asserts 
the impossibility of an apostate’s re- 
pentance. What is said amounts to 
this—that for the conversion of a de- 
liberate apostate, God has (according 
to the ordinary laws of His working) 
no further means in store than those 
which have been already tried in vain. 
It should be remembered, also, that 
the parties addressed are not those who 


ad already apostatised, but those who 


were in danger of so doing, and who 
needed the most earnest warning. 
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But call to remembrance the former days, in which, x. 32 
fih've cons’ after ye were illuminated, ye endured’ a great fight 
aueredbyfar of afflictions ; for not only were ye made a gazing-33 — 

stock by reproaches and tribulations, but ye took 
part also in the sufferings of others who bore the 
like. For ye showed compassion to the prisoners,? 34 
and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing 
that ye have® in heaven a better and an enduring 
substance. Cast not away, therefore, your confi- 35 
dence, which hath great recompense of reward. For 36 
ye have need of stedfastness, that after ye have done 
the will of God, ye may receive the promise. For 37 
yet a little while and ‘ %e that cometh shall be come, 
anv shall not tarry’ * Now ‘3p faith shall the 38 
rightenus line ;’> and ‘if he ® Draw back through fear, 
mp soul bath no pleasure in bim.’’ But we are not39 
men of fear unto perdition, but of faith unto sal- 
vation.® 
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Faith defined Now faith is the substance? of things hoped for, xi.1 
aa that prin- : . . 

ciple which the evidence of things not seen. For therein the2 
enables men e 10 

topreter elders obtained a good report. 

sible tothings By faith we understand that the universe! is3 


framed !? by the word of God, so that the world 
which we behold !* springs not from things that can 


be seen. 


Its operation 
historically 


By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 4 


exemplified. sacrifice than Cain, whereby he obtained testimony 


1 Tf this Epistle was addressed to 
the Church of Jerusalem, the afflictions 
referred to would be the persecutions 
of the Sanhedrin (when Stephen was 
killed), of Herod Agrippa when James 
the Greater was put to death), and 
again the more recent outbreak of 
Ananus, when James the Less was 
slain. But see the preceding remarks, 
p- 7865. 

2 «The bondsmen’ (not ‘my bonds’) 
is the reading of all the best MSS. 

3 Not ‘knowing in yourselves’ (A. 
V.). The reading of the best MSS., 
is, that ye have yourselves, or for your- 
selves, i.e, as your own, 

* Habak. ii. 3 (LXX.). Not fully 
translated in A. V. 

® Habak. ii, 4 (LXX), quoted also 
Rom, i. 17 and Gal. iii. 11. 

6 The ‘any man’ of A. V.is not in 
the Greek. The Greek verb is exactly 
the English flinch, 


7 Habak, ii. 4 (LXX.). But this 


passage in the original precedes the last 
quotation, which it here follows. 

8 Properly gaining of the soul, and 
thus equivalent to salvation. 

® For the meaning of this word, see 
note on iii. 14. 

10 «Obtained a good report,’ ef. Acts 
vi. 3. This verse is explained by the 
remainder of the chapter. The faith of 
the Patriarchs was a type of Christian 
faith, because it was fixed upon a future 
and unseen good. 

U ‘The worlds :’ so i. 2. 

12 Observe that the tenses are perfects, 
not aorists. 

18 The best MSS. have the participle 
in the singular, The doctrine nega- 
tived is that which teaches that each 
successive condition of the universe is 
generated from a preceding condition 
(as the plant from the seed) by a mere 
material development, which had no 
beginning in a Creator’s will. 
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that he was righteous, for God testified! unto his 

gifts ; and by it he being dead yet speaketh.2 ~ 
By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not 

see death, and ‘he was not found, because Gow trans. 
latex him.’? For before his translation he had this 

6 testimony, that ‘he pleasey Gow ;’4 but without faith 
it 1s impossible to please Him; for whosoever cometh 
unto God must have faith ® that God is, and that He 
rewardeth them that diligently seek Him. 

7 By faith Noah, being warned by God concerning 
things not seen as yet, through fear of God® pre- 
pared an ark, to the saving of his house. Whereby 
he condemned the world and became heir of the 
righteousness of faith 

8 By faith Abraham, when he was called,’ obeyed 
the command to go forth into a place® which he 
should afterward receive for an inheritance; and he 

9 went forth, not knowing whither he went. By faith 
he sojourned in the land of promise as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tents, with Isaac and Jacob, the 

10 heirs with him of the same promise. For he looked 
for the city which hath sure® foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. 

11 By faith also Sarah herself received power to con- 
ceive seed, even when !° she was past age, because she 

12judged Him faithful who had promised. Therefore 
sprang there of one, and him as good as dead, ‘su 
many ag the stars of the skp in multitude,’ 1! and as the 
sand which is by the sea-shore ! innumerable. 

13 These all died in faith, not having received the pro- 
mises, but having seen them afar off, and embraced 
them,!3 and confessed that they were strangers and 

14 pilgrims upon earth. For they that say such things, 

15 declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly 
if they speak 4 of that country from whence they 

1 Gen. iv. 4. The Jewish tradition 


was, that fire from heaven consumed 
Abel’s offering. 


without the article. 
9 Cf. xii. 28. 
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10 Was delivered is not in the best 


2 This has been supposed (compare 
xii. 24) to refer to Gen. iv. 10, but it 
may be taken more generally, 

3 Gen, v. 24 (LXX.). 

4 Tbid. 

5 Without faith—must have faith. 
The original has this yerbal connection. 

6 Compare Heb. v. 7. 

7 If we follow some of the best MSS., 
the translation will be ‘ He that was 
called Abraham Satie of Abram], 

8 Some of the best MSS. read ‘place’ 


MSS. 

1 Exod, xxxii. 13 (LXX.). 

12 The same comparison is found Isa. 
x. 22, quoted Rom. ix. 27. 

13 Persuaded is an interpolation not 
found in the best MSS. It was origi- 
nally a marginal gloss on embraced. 
The latter word cannot be adequately 
translated in English, so as to retain 
the full beauty of the metaphor. 

14 Speak, The verb is the same in 
y. 22, The meaning is, ‘If, in calling 
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came forth, they might have opportunity to return ; 
but now they desire a better country, that is, an hea~ 


venly. 


Wherefore God is not ashamed to be call 


their God ; for He hath prepared for them a city. 

By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered’ up 17 
Isaac, and he that had believed? the promises offered 
up his only begotten son, though it was said unto? 


him, ‘Zn Xsaac shall thy seev be callen ;’* accounting 18, 19 


that God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead; from whence also (in a figure) he received 


him. 


By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, CONCERNING 20 


THINGS TO COME. 


By faith Jacob, WHEN HE WAS DYING, blessed both 21 
the sons of Joseph; and ‘Ie warshipped, leaning upon 


the top of His staff’? 


By faith Joseph, IN THE HOUR OF HIS DEATH, spake ® 22 
of the departing of the sons of Israel ; and gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones. 

By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three 23 


months by his parents, because ‘then sa that the chity 
was goodly ;’7 and they were not afraid of the king’s 


commandment. 


By faith Moses, when he was come to pears,’ ® re- 24 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the People 25 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son ; esteeming the reproach of Christ ® greater riches 26 
than the treasures of Egypt; for he looked beyond !° 


unto the reward.!! 


themselves strangers and pilgrims, they 
refer to the fact of their having left 
their native land.’ In other words, If 
Christians regret the world which they 
have renounced, there is nothing to 
prevent their returning to its enjoy- 
ments. Here again we trace a reference 
to those who were tempted to aposta- 
tise. Such is the meaning of the im- 
perfect. 

1 Literally, hath offered. 

2 The word means more than ‘re- 
ceived.” (A. V.) His belief in the 
promises to his posterity enhanced the 
sacrifice which he made. 

3 ¢Unto, not ‘of? (A. V.) ‘Unto 
whom’ is equivalent to ‘though unto 
him,’ 

4 Gen, xxi 12 (LXX.), quoted also 
Rom. ix. 7. 

© Gen. xlvii. 31 (LXX.). The pre- 


By faith he forsook !2 Egypt, not 27 


sent Hebrew text means not the top of 
his staff, but the head of his bed; but 
the LXX. followed a different reading. 
The ‘faith’ of Jacob consisted in fixing 
his hopes upon future blessings, and wor- 
shipping God, even in the hour of death. 

8 Spake. See v.15. Joseph’s ‘faith’ 
relied on the promise that the seed of 
Abraham should return to the premised 


land. (Gen. xv, 16. 
7 Exod. ii. 2 (LXX.). ‘They see- 
ing that he was goodly.’ The Hebrew 


speaks of his mother only, 

8 Exod. ii, 11 (LXX.). 

® The reproach of Christ’s people is 
here called the reproach of Christ. 
Compare Col. i. 24, and 2 Cor.i.5; also 
see 1 Cor, x. 4. 

10 Literally, he looked away from that 
which was before his eyes. 

4 Compare v.6. 12 See Exod. ii. 15, 


ed xi. 16 


35 armies of the aliens. 


36 better 9 resurrection. 
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fearing the wrath of the king 


; I h ¢ ; for he endured, as 
xi. 28 seeing Him who is invisible. 


By faith he hath esta- 


blished ' the passover, and the sprinkling of blood, 
that the destroyer of the first-born might not touch 


the children of Israel.? 


By faith they passed through the Red Sea as 
through dry land ; which the Egyptians tried to pass, 


and were swallowed up. 


By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they 
were compassed about for seven days, 

By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with the 
disobedient,* because she had received the spies with 


peace. 


And what shall I more say? for the time would 
fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, of Samson 
and of Jephthae, of David, and Samuel, and the pro- 


33 phets ; who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 


righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 


34 of lions,* quenched the violence of fire,® escaped the 


edge of the sword, out of weakness® were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 


Women? received their dead 


raised to life again ; and others were tortured,’ not 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 


Others also had trial of cruel 


mockings !° and scourgings, with chains also and im- 


1 Perfect. 

2 Them, i.e., the children of Israel. 

3 Not ‘them that believed not. 
(A. V.) They had heard the miracles 
wrought in favour of the Israelites 
(Josh. ii. 10), and yet refused obedience. 

4 Referring to Daniel. (Dan, vi. 17.) 

5 Referring to Dan. iii. 27. 

6 This and the two following clauses 
may be most naturally referred to the 
Maccabees. 

7 Referring to the widow of Sarepta 

1 Kings xvii.) and the Shunamite 
2 Kings iv.). 

8 This refers both to Eleazar (2 
Mace. vi.), and to the seven brothers, 
whose torture is described, 2 Macc. 
vii. The verb érupmavicdycav points 
especially to Eleazar, who was bound 
to the réumavov, an instrument to which 
those who were to be tortured by 
scourging were bound. (2 Mace. vi. 
19.) The ‘not accepting deliverance’ 
refers to the mother of the seven 
brothers and her youngest son 


37 prisonment. They were stoned,!! were sawn |? asunder, 


(2 Mace, vii.) 

9 Better, viz. than that of those who 
(like the Shunamite’s son) were only 
raised to return to this life. This re, 
ference is plain in the Greek, but can- 
not be rendered equally obvious in 
English, because we cannot translate 
the first avacrdcews in this verse by 
resurrection. 

10 Mockings. Still referring to the 
seven brothers, concerning whose tor- 
ments this word is used. (2 Mace. 
Vii. 7.) 

ll Zechariah, the son of Jehoiadah, 
was stoned. (2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) But 
it is not necessary (nor indeed pos- 
sible) to fix each kind of death here 
mentioned on some person in the Old 
Testament. It is more probable that 
the Epistle here speaks of the general 
persecution under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. 

12 According to Jewish tradition this 
was the death of Isaiah; but see the 
preceding note. 
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Exhortation 
to imitate 
such exam- 
ples, and to 
follow Jesus 
in stedfast 
endurance 
of suffering. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. [cH. = 
were tempted,! were slain with the sword. They es 


wandered about in sheep skins and goat skins, being = 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. They wandered in xi.38 
deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of 
the earth ; of whom? the world was not worthy. " 

And these all, having obtained a good report through 39 
faith, received not the promise ; God having provided 40 
some better thing for us, that they, without us, should 
not be made perfect.3 

Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about with so xii. 1 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us4 also lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which clingeth closely round us,5 
and run with courage ® the race that is set before us 3 
looking onward? unto Jesus, the forerunner® and the 2 
finisher of our faith; who for the joy that was set : 
before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God. Yea, consider Him that endured such contra- 3 
diction of sinners against Himself, lest ye be wearied 
and faint in your minds. Ye have not yet resisted 4 
unto blood,® in your conflict against sin; and-ye have 5 
forgotten the exhortation which reasoneth 1 with you 
as with sons, saying, ‘#y gan, Vespise not thou the 
hastening of the Harv, nor faint when thou art rebukey 
of Him, Far wham the Lory lobeth We chasteneth, anv 


‘The Received Text is here re 
tained; but it seems very probable 
that the reading should be (as has 
been conjectured), they were burned. 
This was the death of the seven 
brothers. 

* Literally, they of whom the world 
was not worthy, wandering in deserts 
and in mountains, &e.; i.e. They, for 
whom all that the world could give 
would have been too little, had not 
even a home wherein to lay their 
head. 

’ Made perfect. Sce notes on ii, 10, 
vii. 11, ix. 9; literally, attain their 
consummation, including the attainment 
of the full maturity of their being, and 
the attainment of the full accomplish- 
ment of their faith; which are indecd 
identical. They were not to attain 
this without us, ie. not until we came 
to join them. 

* Letus, as they did. The Agonistic 
metaphor here (see pp. 538, 539) would 
be more naturally addressed. to the 
Church of Alexandria than to that of 
Jerusalem, 


° This word occurs nowhere else. 
Sin seems here to be described under 
the metaphor of a garment fitting 
closely to the limbs, which must be 
cast off, if the race is to be won. A 
garment would be called by the term 
in question, which fitted well all round. 

° The original (as it has been before 
remarked) is not accurately represented 
by ‘patience:’ it. means stedfast en- 
durance, or fortitude. 

7 « Looking onward.’ Comp. ‘looked 
beyond’ (xi, 26). 

8 Literally, foremost leader. Com- 
pare ii. 10. Compare also the similar 
phrase in vi. 20. 

° If this Epistle was addressed to 
the Christians of J erusalem, the writer 
speaks here only of the existing gene- 
ration ; for the Church of Jerusalem 
had ‘resisted unto blood’ formerly, 
in the persons of Stephen, James the 
Greater, and James the Less. But see 
introductory remarks, pp. 786, 787. 

10 This is the meaning of the Greek 
word, 


a 
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xii. 7 scourgeth ebery gon wham We receibeth.’ 1 Tf ye endure 
chastisement,? God dealeth with you as with sons; 
for where is the son that is not chastened by his 

g father ? but if ye be without chastisement, whereof 
if all [God’s children] have been® partakers, then are 
9ye bastards and not sons. Moreover, we were chas- 
tened* by the fathers of our flesh, and gave them 
reverence; shall we not much rather submit our- 
to selves to the Father of our® spirits, and live? For 
they, indeed, for a few days chastened us, after their 
own pleasure ; but He for our profit, that we might 
11 be partakers of His holiness. Now no chastisement 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless afterward unto them that are exercised 
thereby, it yieldeth the fruit of righteousness in 
peace.°® 
12 Wherefore, ‘Hitt up the hands which hang Votwn and 
13 the feeble kuees’;7 and ‘make eben paths for your 
feet ;8 that the halting limb be not lamed,? but rather 
healed. 
14 Follow peace with all men, and holiness without Waring 
15 which no man shall see the Lord. And look dili-ciy. 
gently lest any man fall! short of the grace of God ; 
“Iest any root of bitterness springing up trouble pou,’ } 
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of suffering is (peaceful) full of peace. 
There can be no peace like that which 
follows upon the submission of the soul 
to the chastisement of our heavenly 


1 Prov. iii, 11, 12. (UXX. nearly 
verbatim.) Philo quotes the passage 
to the same purpose as this Epistle. 

2 Throughout this passage it appears 


that the Church addressed was ex- 
posed to persecution. The intense 
feeling of Jewish nationality called 
forth by the commencing struggle with 
Rome, which produced the triumph of 
the zealot party, would amply account 
for a persecution of the Christians at 
Jerusalem at this period; as is argued 
by those who suppose the Epistle ad- 
dressed to them. But the same cause 
would produce the same effect in the 

reat Jewish population of Alexandria. 

3 Observe the perfect, referring to 
the examples of God’s children men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter. 

4 ‘We had our fathers to chasten us.’ 
The A. V. does not render the article 
correctly. 

5 ¢ Our? is understood (without repe- 
tition) from the parallel ‘ow flesh.’ 

6 Peaceful fruit of righteousness. 
od’s chastisements lead men to con- 
formity to the will of God (which is 
righteousness) ; and this effect (fruit) 


Father ; if we receive it as inflicted by 
infinite wisdom and perfect love. 

7 This quotation is from Isa. xxxv. 
3, from LXX. (as appears by two of 
the Greek words), but quoted from 
memory and not verbatim. The quo- 
tation here approaches more nearly 
than this to the Hebrew original, and 
might therefore (if not quoted memo- 
riter) be considered an exception to 
the rule, which otherwise is universal 
throughout this Epistle, of adhering to 
the LXX. in preference to the Hebrew. 

8 Proy.iv. 26 (LXX. nearly verba- 
tim). 

9 Or be dislocated. The meaning of 
this exhortation seems to be, that they 
should abandon all appearance of Ju- 
daising practices, which might lead the 
weaker brethren into apostasy. 

10 The most natural construction here 
is similar to that in v. 16. 

1 Deut. xxix. 18. This quotation is 
a strong instance in favour of Bleek’s 
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and thereby many be defiled ; lest there be any forni- xii. 1€ 
cator, or profane person, as Esau, who for a single — 
meal sold his: birthright; for ye know that afterward, 17 
when he desired to inherit the blessing, he was re- — 
jected; finding no room for repentance, though he 
sought it! earnestly with tears. 


In proportion Kor ye are not come to a mountain that may be 18 
ority ofthe touched? and that burneth with fire, nor to ‘ $larkuess 
‘OS over 


the Law, will 
be the danger 


and arkness anv tempest, ? and ‘ gount of trumpet,’ *19 


ofdespising it. and ‘ Qyice of ards ’°—the hearers whereof entreated 
that no more might be spoken unto them ;° for they 20 


could not bear that which was commanded.’ 


(* Qua 


if so much as a beast touch the mountatn tt shall be 
stoner; ’® and so terrible was the sight that Moses 91 
said, ‘£ eyceedingly fear ant quake.’°)—But ye are 22 
come unto Mount Sion, and to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem,'® and to myriads! of 93 
angels in full assembly, and to the: congregation of 
the first-born!2 whose names are written in heaven, 
and to God!8 the judge of all, and to the spirits of just 


view, that the writer of this Epistle 
used the Alexandrian text of the LX-X. 
For the Codex Alexandrinus (which 
however is corrupt here) corresponds 
with the Epistle, while the Codex 
Vaticanus corresponds more closely 
with the Hebrew, 

1 Although with Chrysostom and De 
Wette, we refer ‘it’ grammatically to 
‘repentance,’ yet we think the view 
of Bleek substantially correct, in re- 
ferring it to ‘blessing. That is, in 
saying that Esau sought repentance with 
tears, the writer obviously means that 
he sought. to reverse the consequences of 
his fault, and obtain the blessing. If we 
refer to Genesis, we find that it was, 
in fact, Jaeob’s blessing (the Greek 
word is the same, Gen. xxvii. 35-38, 
LXX.) which Esau sought with tears. 

2 The first is the present participle ; 
the second the perfect participle (not 
as A. V.). For the particulars here 
mentioned, see Exod. xix. 

3 Deut. iv. 11, the same Greek words 
(LXX.). 

4 Iixod. xix. 16, again the same 
Greek words (LXX.). 

> Deut. iv. 12 (LXX.), 

6 Deut. v. 25 (LXX.), where one 
of the Greek words accounts for what 
we read here, 

7 We put a full stop after com- 
manded, because that which the 
Israelites ‘could not bear’ was not the 


order for killing the beasts, but the 
utterance of the commandments of God. 
See Exod. xx. 19. 

8 Quoted from Exod. xix, 12 (LXX. 
but not verbatim). The words ‘or 
thrust through with a dart’ of the 
Received Text have been here inter- 
polated from the Old Testament, and 
are not in any of the uncial MSS. 

9 Deut. ix. 19 (LXX.). This is the 
passage in the Old Testament, which 
comes nearest. to the present. It was 
the remembrance of that terrible sight 
which caused Moses to say this; much 
more must he have been terrified by 
the reality. 

10 This is (see Gal. iv. 26) the Church 
of God, which has its metropolis in 
heaven, though some of its citizens are 
still pilgrims and strangers upon earth. 

1 We take myriads of angels with 
full assembly. The latter phrase pro- 
perly means a festive assembly, which 
reminds us of ‘the marriage supper of 
the Lamb.’ 

2 First-born, These appear to be 
the Christians already dead and entered 
into their rest; ‘written’ means re- 
gistered or enrolled, Cf. Luke ii. 1, and 
Phil. iv. 3. 

18 The order of the Greek would lead 
us more naturally to translate to a 
judge, who is God of all; but we have 
retained the A. V.in deference to. the 
opinion of Chrysostom, 
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di, 24men’ made perfect,? and to Jesus the mediator of a 
new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling,? which 
speaketh better things that that of Abel.4 

2% See that ye reject? not Him that speaketh. For 
if they escaped not, who rejected him that spake ® 
on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn 

— 26away from Him that speaketh from heaven. Whose 

| voice then shook the earth, but now he hath pro- 

mised, saying, ‘Bet once mare only? will E shake ® not 
27 the earth alone but also Heafen.’? And this ‘yet once 
mare only’ signifieth the removal of those things that 
are shaken, as being perishable,!° that the things un- 
28 shaken may remain immoveable. Wherefore, since 
we receive a kingdom that cannot be shaken, let us 
be filled with thankfulness ;!! whereby we may offer 
acceptable worship unto God, with reverence and 

29 fear. For ‘our God is a consuming fire,’ !? 
xiii. 1 Let brotherly love continue. 
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Be not forgetful to Exhortation 


to several 


2entertain strangers, for thereby some!? have enter- moral duties, 


3 tained angels unawares. 


Remember the prisoners, (vyasecus” 
profession of 


as though ye shared their prison ; and the afflicted, as fhe faith, ana 


4 being yourselves also in the body. 
held honourable!‘ in all things, and let the marriage- 
bed be undefiled ; for '® whoremongers and adulterers 


. bedi 
Let marriage be the leaders of 
the Church, 


5God will judge. 
covetousness, and be content 


1 These just men (being distinguished 
from the first-born above) are probably 
the worthies of the ancient dispensa- 
tion, commemorated chapter xi. 

2 Literally, who have attained their 
consummation, This they had not done 
until Christ’s coming. See xi. 40. 

3 Contrasted with the water of 
sprinkling of Numbers xix. (LXX.) 
Compare ix. 13, 14, and x. 22. 

4 Ory, if we read with the best MSS., 
‘better than Abel. The voice of Abel 
cried for vengeance (Gen. iv. 10). 
Compare xi. 4; the blood of Christ 
called down forgiveness. 

5 Tt is impossible to translate this 
verb by the same Iinglish word here 
and in verse 19th; hence the reference 
of the one passage to the other is less 
plain than in the original. 

6 Literally, ‘ that spake orucularly,’ 

7 Once, and once only. Cf, ix, 26 
fnd x. 2. 


Let your conduct be free from 


with what ye have; 


8 «Will I shake’ is the reading of 
the best MSS. 

9 Hage. ii. 6 (LXX., but not verba- 
tim). 

10 Used here as made with hands is 
(ix. 11, ix. 24), and as we often use 
“things created’ as equivalent to things 
perishable, 

1 ¢ Filled with thankfulness.’ Com- 
pare Luke xvii. 9. If the meaning 
were ‘Let us hold fast [the] grace 
[which we have received],’ the Greek 
verb would be different. 

12 Deut. iv. 24 (LXX. nearly ver- 
batim). 

13 Viz. Abraham and Lot. 

14 This must be taken imperatively 
on the same ground as what immedi- 
ately follows, at the beginning of the 
5th verse. 

15 The MSS. A, D, and some others 
read for here, which is adonted by 
Lachmann and Bieek 
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for He hath said, ‘ £ wéll neber leabe thee nor forsake 


eee 


thee’! So that we may boldly say, Che Lard is my Xi. 6 
helper, and £ will not fear, UAbat can man vo unto 
me?’ ? 


Remember them that were your leaders,? who7 
spoke to you the word of God; look upon‘ the end 
of their life, and follow the example of their faith. 

Jesus Christ® is the same yesterday and to-day s 
and for ever. Be not carried away® with manifold 9 
and strange doctrines. For it is good that the heart 
be established by grace; not by meats,’ which 
profited not them that were occupied therein. : 
We have an altar whereof they that minister unto19 
the tabernacle have no right to eat. For’ the bodies 11 
of those beasts whose blood the High Priest 
bringeth® into the Holy Place,!° are burned ‘ without 
the camp.’!! Wherefore Jesus also, that He might 12 
sanctify the People by His own blood, suffered 
without the gate. Therefore let us go forth unto 13 
Him ‘without the camp,’ bearing His reproach. For 14 
here we have no continuing city, but we seek one 


to come.!? 


1 Deut. xxxi. 6 (LXX.). This is 
said by Moses. In Josh. i. 5 (LXX.), 
we find a direct promise from God, 
almost in the same words, addressed 
to Joshua. The citation here, being 
not verbatim, may be derived from 
either of these places. Philo cites the 
same words as the text. 

2 Ps. cxviii. 6 (LXX.). 

3 Not rulers, but deaders. Compare 
Acts xv. 22, where the word is the 
same. It is here (cf. ver. 17 and 24,) 
applied to the presbyters or bishops 
of the Church, See p. 341, n. 1. 

* A very graphic word, not to be 
fully rendered by any English term. 
The meaning is, ‘ contemplate the final 
scene [perhaps martyrdom], which 
closed their life and labours. 

®’ The A.V. here gives an English 
reader the very erroneous impression 
that ‘Jesus Christ’ is in the objective 
case, and in apposition to ‘the end of 
their conversation.’ 

8 «Carried away’ not ‘ carried about,’ 
is the reading of the best MSS. 

7 Not by meats. The connectior. 
here is very difficult. The reference 
seems to be, in the first place, to 


Judaising doctrines concerning clean 
and unclean meats; but thence the 
thought passes on to the’ sacrificial 
meats, on which the priests were partly 
supported. Some think this verse 
addressed to those who had themselves 
been priests, which would be an argu- 
ment for supposing the Epistle ad- 
dressed to the Church at Jerusalem 
(Compare Acts vi. 7). 

8 The connection seems to be, that 
the victims sacrificed on the day of 
Atonement were commanded (Levit. 
Xvi. 27) to be wholly burned), and 
therefore not eaten. 

8 Viz. on the day of Atonement. 
Compare chaps, ix. and x, 

10 The words ‘for sin’ are omitted 
in the best MSS. 

N Levit. xvi. 27 (LXX. verbatim). 
The camp of the Israelites was after- 
wards represented by the Holy City; 
so that the bodies of these victims 
were burnt outside the gates of Jeru- 
salem. See above, p. 585, n. 1. 

12 Literally, the city which is to come. 
Compare x. 34, and the kingdom that 
cannot be shaken, xii. 28. 
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16 our Iips,’? making confession unto His name. 


17 


18 


20 


22 


23 
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_ By Him therefore let us offer unto God con- 
tinually a sacrifice of praise,! that is, ‘the frutt of 


And 


be not unmindful of benevolence and liberality, 
for such are the sacrifices which are acceptable 


unto God. 


Render unto them that are your leaders obedi- 
ence and submission; for they on their part? watch 
for the good of your souls, as those that must give 
account; that they may keep their watch with joy 
and not with lamentation; for that would be un- 


profitable for you. 
Pray for me; for I trust4 


conscience, desiring in all my conduct to live 
igrightly. But I the rather beseech you te do this, 
that I may be restored to you the sooner.® 

Now the God of peace, who raised up® from the 


that I have a good 


The writer 
isks their 
prayers, gives 
them his own, 
and commu- 
nicates infor- 
mation from 
{taly. 


dead the great * Shepherd of the sheep,’? even our 
Lord Jesus, through the blood of an everlasting 
21 covenant,—make you perfect in every good work 
to do His will, working in you that which is well. 


pleasing in His sight, by Jesus Christ. 


be glory for ever.2 Amen. 


To whom 


I beseech you, brethren, to bear with these words 
of exhortation ; for I have written shortly.? 

Know that our brother Timotheus is set at li- 
berty ; and with him, if he come speedily, I will 


see you. 


1 The Christian sacrifice is ‘ a sa- 
crifice of praise and thanksgiving,’ 
contrasted with the propitiatory sacri- 
fices of the old Law, which were for 
ever consummated by Christ. See x. 
4-14. 

2 Hosea xiv. 2 (LXX.). (The pre- 
sent Hebrew text is different.) 

3 The pronoun is emphatic. 

4 This seems to be addressed to a 
party amongst these Hebrew Christians 
who had taken offence at something in 
the writer’s conduct. 

5 We have already observed that 
this implies that a personal connection 
existed between the writer and the 
readers of this Epistle. The opinion 
of Ebrard, that this verse is written 
py St. Luke in St. Paul’s person, and 
vy. 23rd in his own person, appears 
quite untenable: no intimation of a 
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change of person is given (compare 
Rom, xvi. 22) nor is there any in- 
consistency in asking prayers for a 
prosperous journey, and afterwards 
expressing a positive intention of 
making the journey. 

6 This denotes not to bring again 
(A. V.), but to bring up from below, to 
raise up. (Rom. x. 7.) 

7 This is an allusion to a passage in 
Isaiah (Isa. ]xiii. 11, LX X.), where God 
is described as ‘He who brought up 


from the sea the shepherd of the sheep’ 


[viz. Moses]. 

8 «And ever,’ is probably to be 
omitted both here and Rom. xi. 36, and 
Xvi. 27. 

9 They are asked to excuse the ap- 
parent harshness of some portions of 
the letter, on the ground that the writer 
had net time for circumlocution. 
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ENOAAE KEI 
TAI ®AYCTINA 


Qe 


Here lies Faustina- In peace.2 


1 «They of. Italy’ We agree with 
Winer in thinking that this ‘of’ may 
be most naturally understood as used 
from the position of the readers. This 
was the view of the earlier interpreters, 
and is agreeable to Greek analogy. In 
fact, if we consider the origin in most 
knguages of the gentilitial preposi- 
tions (von, ds. oy, &c.), we shall see 


that they conform to the same analogy. 
Hence we infer from this passage that 
the writer was in Italy. 

2 A Christian tomb with the three 
languages, from Maitland’s Church in 
the Catacombs, p. 77, The name is 
Latin, the inscription Greek, and the 
word Shalom or ‘ Peace’ isin Hebrew 
See p. 25. 


* 
= 

Salute all them that are your leaders, and-all the xiii.2 
saints. 


They of Italy! salute you. Grace be with you 25° ~ 
all, Amen. 


S2t 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX I. 


ON THE TIME OF THE VISIT TO JERUSALEM MENTIONED IN 
GALATIANS (Chap. ii.)! 


To avoid cireumlocution we shall call the visit mentioned in Galatians ii. 
1, the Galatian Visit, and we shall designate the visit mentioned in Acts 
ix. as visit (1), that in Acts xi. and xii. as visit (2), that in Acts xy. as visit 
(3), that in Acts xviii. as visit (4), that in Acts xxi. as visit (5). 

I. The Galatian Visit was not the same with visit (1), because it is men- 
tioned as subsequent by St. Paul.? 

IL. Was the Galatian Visit the same with visit (2)?% The first impres- 
sion from reading the end of Gal. i. and beginning of Gal. ii. would be that 
it was; for St. Paul seems to imply that there had been no intermediate 
visit between the one mentioned in Gal. i. 18, which was visi¢ (1), and that 
in Gal. ii. 1, which we have called the Galatian Visit.4. On the other side, 
however, we must observe that St. Paul’s object in this passage is not to 
enumerate all his visits to Jerusalem. His opponents had told his converts 
that Paul was no true Apostle, that he was only a Christian teacher autho- 
rised by the Judean Apostles, that he derived his authority and his know- 
ledge of the Gospel from Peter, James, and the rest of ‘the twelve.’ St. 
Paul’s object is to refute this statement. This he does by declaring, firstly, 
that his commission was not from men but from God; secondly, that he had 
taught Christianity for three years without seeing any of ‘ the twelve’ at 
all; thirdly, that at the end of that time he had only spent one fortnight at 
Jerusalem with Peter and James, and then had gone to Cilicia and remained 
personally unknown to the Judean Christians; fourthly, that fourteen 
years afterwards he had undertaken a journey to Jerusalem, and that he 
then obtained an acknowledgment of his independent mission from the chief 
Apostles. Thus we see that his object is not to enumerate every occasion 


1 This question is one of the most 
important, both chronologically and 
historically, in the life of St. Paul. 
Perhaps its discussion more properly 
belongs to the Epistle to the Galatians 
than to this place; but it has been 
given here as a justification of the yiew 
taken in Chap. VII. 

7 Gal. ii.; 1, 

3 To support this view, either the con- 
version must be placed much earlier than 
we think probable, or ‘fourteen,’ in Gal. 
ii, 1, must be altered into ‘ four.’ 


4 We must certainly acknowledge 
that St. Paul appears to say this; and 
some commentators have avoided the 
difficulty by supposing that, although 
Paul and Barnabas were commissioned 
to convey the alms from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, yet that St. Paul was pre- 
vented (by some circumstances not 
mentioned) from going the whoie way 
to Jerusalem. For example, it might 
be too hazardous for him to appear 
within the walls of the city at such » 
time of persecution. 
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where he might possibly have been instructed by ‘the twelve,’ but to assert 
(an averton ten he nlrad by oath, Gal. i. 20) that his knowledge of 
Christianity was not derived from their instruction. A short visit to Jeru- 
salem which produced no important results he might naturally pass over, 
and especially if he saw none of ‘ the twelve’ at Jerusalem when he visited 
it. Now this was probably the case at visit (2), because it was just at the. 
time of Herod Agripve’s persecution, which would xaturally disperse the 
Apostles from Jerusalem, as the persecution at Stephen’s death did ; with 
regard to St. Peter it is expressly said that, after his miraculous escape 
from prison, he quitted Jerusalem.! This supposition is confirmed by find- 
ing that Barnabas and Saul were sent to the Eiders of the church at Jeru- 
salem, and not to the Aposiles. ; ; = 

A further objection to supposing the Galatian Visit identical with visit 
(2) is that, at the time of the Galatian visit, Paul and Barnabas are described 
as having been already extensively useful as missionaries to the Heathen ; 
bnt this they had not been in the time of visit (2). ; ¥ 

Again, St. Paul could not have been, at so early a period, considered on 
a footing of equality with St. Peter. Yet this he was at the time of the 
Galatian Visit. 

Again, visit (2) could not have been so long as fourteen years* after 
visit (1). For visit (2) was certainly not later than 46 a.p., and, if it was 
the same as the Galatian Visit, visit (1) must have been not later than 
from 31 to 33 .p. (allowing the inclusive Jewish mode of reckoning to be 
possibly employed). But Aretas (as we have seen, p. 67) was not in posses- 
sion of Damascus till about: 37. 

Again, if vistt (2) were fourteen years after visit (1), we must suppose 
nearly all this time spent by St. Paul at Tarsus, and yet that all his long 
residence there is unrecorded by St. Luke, who merely says that he went to 
Tarsus and from thence to Antioch.* 

Ill. The Galatian Visit not being identical with (1) or (2), was it iden- 
tical with (3), (4), or (6)? We may put (5) at once out of the question, 
because St. Paul did not return to Antioch after (5), whereas he did return 
after the Galatian Visit. There remain therefore (3) and (4) to be con- 
sidered. We shall take (4) first. 

IV. Wieseler has lately argued very ingeniously that the Galatian Visit 
was the same with (4). His reasons are, firstly, that at the Galatian Visit 
the Apostles allowed unlimited freedom to the Gentile converts, i.e. imposed 
no conditions upon them, such as those in the decrees of the Council passed 
at visit (3). This, however, is an inference not warranted by St. Paul’s 
statement, which speaks of the acknowledgment of his personal indepen- 
dence, but does not touch the question of the converts, Secondly, Wieseler 
urges that, till the time of viszt (4), St. Paul’s position could not have been 
so far on a level with St. Peter's as it was at the Galatian Visit. Thirdly, 
he thinks that the condition of making a collection for the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem, which St. Paul says® he had been forward to fulfil, must have 
been fulfilled in that great collection which we know that St. Paul set on 
foot immediately after visit (4), because we read of no other collection made 
by St. Paul for this purpose.’ Fourthly, Wieseler argues that St. Paul would 


‘ Acts xii. 17. § The collection carried up to Jeru- 

® See Gal. ii. 9 salem at visit (2) might, however, be 

3 On this fourteen years see note in cited as an exception to this remark ; 

P. 827 below, and the note (B.) on the for (although not expressly stated) it is 

Chronological Table in Appendix III. —_ most probable that St.Paul was active 

4 Acts ix. 30, and xi. 26. See what in forwarding it, since he was selected 
Ba a on this interval. to carry it to Jerusalem. 

al, ii, 10, 
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not have been likely to take an uncircumcised Gentile, like Titus, with him 
to Jerusalem at a period earlier than visit (4). And moreover, he conceives 
Titus to be the same with the Corinthian Justus,! who is not mentioned 
as one of St. Paul’s companions till Acts xviii. 7, that is, not till after 
visit (3). 

It is evident that these arguments are not conclusive in favour of visit 
(4), even if there were nothing on the other side; but there are, moreover, 
the following objections against supposing the Galatian Visit identical with 
(4). Firstly, Barnabas was St. Paul’s companion in the Galatian Visit ; 
he is not mentioned as being with him at zsit (4). Secondly, had so im- 
portant a conference between St. Paul and the other Apostles taken place at 
visit (4), it would not have been altogether passed over by St. Luke, who 
dwells so fully upon the Council held at the time of visit (3), the decrees of 
which (on Wieseler’s view) were inferior in importance to the concordat 
between St. Paul and the other Apostles which he supposes to have been 
made at visit (4). Thirdly, the whole tone of the second chapter of Gela- 
tians is against Wieseler’s hypothesis; for in that chapter St. Paul plainly 
seems to speak of the jirst conference which he had held after his success 
among the Heathen, with the chief Apostles at Jerusalem, and he had cer- 
tainly seen and conferred with them during visit (8). 

V. We have seen, therefore, that ¢f the Galatian Visit be mentioned at all 
in the Acts, it must be identical with visit (3), at which the (so called) 
Council of Jerusalem took place. We will now consider the objections 
against the identity of these two visits urged by Paley and others, and then 
the arguments in favour of the identity. 


Oljections to the identity of the 
Gatatian Visit with Vistt (38). 


1. St. Paul in Gal. (ii. 1) men- 
tions this journey as if it had been 
the next visit to Jerusalem after the 
time which he spent there on his re- 
turn from Damascus; he does not say 
anything of any intermediate visit. 
This looks as if he were speaking of 
the journey which he took with Bar- 
nabas to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 30), to 
convey alms to the Jewish Chris- 
tians in the famine. 


Answers to the Objections. 


1, This objection isanswered above, 
p. 822. 


2. In the Galatians the journey is 
said to have taken place ‘ by revela- 
tion’ (Gal. ii. 2); but in Acts xy. 
2-4, 6-12, a public mission is men- 
tioned. 


3. In the Galatians Barnabas and 
Titus are spoken of as St Paul’s 


2. The journey may have taken 
place in consequence of a revelation, 
and yet may also have been agreed 
to by a vote of the church at Antioch. 
Thus in St. Paul’s departure from 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), he is 
said to have been sent by the brethren 
in consequence of danger feared; 
and yet (Acts xxii. 17-21) he says 
that he had taken his departure in 
consequence of a vision on the very 
same occasion (see pp. 166, 167). 


3. This argument is merely er si- 
lentio, and therefore inconclusive. In 


1 Many of the most ancient MSS. and versions read Titus Justus in Acts xviil. 7, 
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companions: in the Acts, Barnabas 


and others (Acts xy. 2); but Titus 
is not mentioned. 


4. The object of the visit in Acts 
xy. is different from that of the Gala- 
tian Visit. The object in Acts xv. 
was to seek relief from the imposi- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, that of the 
Gadlatian Visit was to obtain the re- 
cognition of St, Paul’s independent 
apostleship. 


5. In Acts xv. a public assembly 
of the Church in Jerusalem is de- 
scribed, while in the Galatians only 
private interviews with the leading 
Apostles are spoken of. 


6. The narrative in the Epistle 
says nothing of the decision of the 
Council of Jerusalem, as it is com- 
monly called, mentioned Acts xy. 
Now this decision was conclusive of 
the very point,disputed by the Juda- 
ising teachers in Galatia, and surely 
therefore would not have been omitted 
by St. Paulin an argument involving 
the question, had he been relating 
the circumstances which happened 
at Jerusalem when that decision was 
made, 
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the Acts, Paul and Barnabas are 
naturally mentioned, as being pro- 
minent characters in the history. 
Whereas in the Epistle, Titus would 
naturally be mentioned by St. Paul 
as a personal friend of his own, and 
also because of his refusal to cireum- 
cise him. 


‘4, Both these objects are implied 
in each narrative. The recognition 
of St. Panl’s apostleship is implied 
in Acts xv. 25. And the relief from 
the imposition of the Mosaic Law is 
implied, Gal. ii. 7, where the word 
‘uncircumcision’ shows that the 
Apostles at the time of St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
Epistle, acknowledged that the un- 
circumcised might partake of ‘the 
Gospel.’ The same thing is shown 
by the fact that the circumcision of 
Titus was not insisted on. We must 
remember also that the transactions 
recorded are looked upon from dif- 
ferent points of view, in the Acts 
and in the Epistle ; for Acts xy. con- 
tains a narrative of a great transac- 
tion in the history of the Church, 
while St. Paul, in the Epistle, alludes 
to this transaction with the object of 
proving the recognition of his inde- 
pendent authority 


5. The private interviews spoken 
of in the Epistle do not exclude the 
supposition of public meetings hav- 
ing also taken place; and a commu- 
nication to the whole Church (Gal. ii. 
2) is expressly mentioned. 


6. The narrative in Galatians gives 
a statement intended to prove the 
recognition of St. Paul's indepen- 
dent authority, which is sufficient to 
account for this omission. Moreover, 
if St. Paul’s omission of reference to 
the decision of the Council proved 
that the journey he speaks of was 
prior to the Council, it must equally 
prove that the whole Epistle was 
written before the Council of Jerusa- 
lem ; yetitis generally acknowledged 
to have been written long after the 
Council. The probable reason why St. 
Paul does not refer to the decision 
of the Council is this: —that the 
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7. It is inconsistent to suppose 
that after the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, St. Peter could have 
behaved as he is described doing 
(Gal. ii. 12); for how could he refuse 
to eat with the uncircumcised Chris- 
tians, after having’advocated in the 
Council their right of admission to 
Christian fellowship? 
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Judaising teachers did not absolutely 
dispute that decision ; they probably 
did not declare the absolute neces- 
sity of circumcision, but spoke of it 
as admitting to greater privileges, 
and a fuller covenant with God, 
The Council had only decided that 
Gentile Christians need not observe 
the Law. The Judaising party might 


still contend that Jewish Christians 


ought to observe it (as we know they 
did observe it till long afterwards), 
And also the decrees of the Council 
left Gentile Christians subject to the 
same restrictions with the Proselytes 
of the Gate. Therefore the Judaising 
party would naturally argue that they 
were still not more fully within the 
pale of the Christian Church than 
the Proselytes of the Gate were within 
that of the Jewish Church. Hence 
they would urge them to submit to 
circumcision by way of placing them- 
selves in full membership with the 
Church ; just as they would have 
urged a Proselyte of the Gate to be- 
come a Proselyte of Righteousness. 
Also St. Paul might assume that the 
decision of the Council was well 
known to the churches in Galatia, 
for Pauland Silas had carried it with 
them there, 


7. This objection is founded on a 
misunderstanding of St. Peter's con- 
duct. His withdrawal from eating 
at the same table with the uncir- 
eumcised Christians did not amount 
to a denial of the decision of the 
Council. His conduct showed a weak 
fear of offending the Judaising Chris- 
tians who came from Jerusalem ; and 
the practical effect of such conduct 
would have been, if persisted in, to 
separate the Church into two divi- 
sions. Peter’s conduct was still more 
inconsistent with the consent which 
he had certainly given previously 
(Gal. ii. 7-9) to the ‘Gospel’ of 
Paul ; and with his previous conduct 
in the case of Cornelius (see end of 
Chap. VII.). We may add that, what- 
ever difficulty may be felt in St. 
Paul’s not alluding to the decrees of 
the Council in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, must also be felt in his 
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8. The Epistle mentions St. Paui 
as conferring with James, Peter, and 
John, whereas in Acts xy. John is 
not mentioned at all, and it seems 
strange that so distinguished a per- 
son, if present at the Council, should 
not have been mentioned. 


9. Since in the Galatians St. Paul 
mentions James, Peter, and John, it 
seems most natural to suppose that 
he speaks of the well-known apostolic 
triumyirate so often classed together 
in the Gospels, But if so, the James 
mentioned must be James the Greater, 
and hence the journey mentioned in 
the Galatians must have been before 
the death of James the Greater, and 
therefore before the Council of Jeru- 
salem. 


10. St. Paul’s refusal to cireum- 
cise Titus (Gal. ii,), and voluntary 
circumeising of Timothy (Acts xyi. 
3), so soon afterwards. 
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total silence concerning them when 
he treats of the question of ‘things 
sacrificed to idols’ in the Epistles to 
Corinth and Rome, for that question 
had been explicitly decided by the 
Council. The fact is, that the De- 
erees of the Council were not de- 
signed as of permanent authority, but 
only as a temporary and provisional 
measure; and their authority was 
superseded as the Church gradually 
advanced towards true Christian 
freedom. 


8. This argument is only ex si- 
lentio, and obviously inconclusive. 


9. This objection proceeds on the 
mere assumption that because James 
is mentioned first he must be James 
the Greater, whereas James the Less 
became even a more conspicuous 
leader of the Church at Jerusalem 
than James the Greater had pre- 
viously been, as we see from Acts 
xv.; hence he might be very well 
mentioned with Peter and John, and 
the fact of his name coming first in 
St. Paul’s narrative agrees better 
with this supposition, for James the 
Greater is never mentioned the first 
in the apostolic triumvirate, the 
order of which is Peter, James, and 
John; but James the Less would 
naturally be mentioned first, if the 
Council at Jerusalem was mentioned, 
since we find from Acts xy. that he 
took the part of president in that 
Council. 


10, Timothy’s mother was a Jewess, 
and he had been brought up a Jew;! 
whereas Titus was a Gentile. The 
circumstances of Timothy’s circum- 
cision were fully discussed above, 
pp. 203-206, 


Thus we see that the objections against the identity of the Galatian 


1 See 2 Tim. iii.15. We may remark 
that this difficulty (which is urged by 
Wieseler) is quite as great on his own 


hypothesis; for, according to him, the 
refusal happened only about two years 
after the consent, 
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Visit with visit (3), are inconclusive. Consequently we might at once con- 
clude (from the obvious circumstances of identity between the two visits), 
that they were actually identical. But this conclusion is further strength- 
ened by the following arguments. 

_ 1. The Galatian Visit could not have happened before visit (3) ; because 
if so, the Apostles at Jerusalem had already granted to Paul and Barna- 
bas! the liberty which was sought for the ‘ gospel of the uncireumcision ;’ 
therefore there would have been no need for the Church to send them 
again to Jerusalem upon the same cause. And again, the Galatian Visit 
could not have happened after visit (3); because, almost immediately after 
that period, Paul and Barnabas ceased to work together as missionaries to 
the Gentiles; whereas up to the time of the Galatian Visit, they had been 
working together.” ‘ 

2. The Chronology of St. Paul's life (so far as it can be ascertained) 
agrees better with the supposition that the Galatian Visit was visit (3), 
than with any other supposition. 

Reckoning backwards from the ascertained epoch of 60 a.p., when St. 
Paul was sent to Rome, we find that he must have begun his second mis- 
sionary journey in 51, and that therefore, the Council (i.e, visi¢ (3) ) must 
have been either in 50 or 51. This calculation is based upon the history 
in the Acts. Now, turning to the Epistle to the Galatians we find the 
following epochs— 


A.—Conversion. 
B.—3 years’ interval (probably Judaically reckoned = 2 years).° 
C.—Flight from Damascus and visit (1). 
D.—14! years’ interval (probably) Judaically reckoned = 13 
years)®, 
E.— Galatian Visit. 


And since Aretas was supreme at Damascus® at the time of the flight, 
and his supremacy there probably began about 37 (see pp. 67 and 83), we 
could not put the flight at a more probable date than 38. If we assume 
this to shave been the case, then the Galatian Visit was 38 + 13 = 51, 
which agrees with the time of the Council (i.e. visit (3) ) as above. 

VI. Hence we need not further consider the views of those writers who 
(like Paley and Schrader) have resorted to the hypothesis that the Galatian 
Visit is some supposed journey not recorded in the Acts at all; for we 
have proved that the supposition of its identity with the third visit there 
recorded satisfies every necessary condition. Schrader’s notion is, that 
the Galatian Visit was between visit (4) and visit (5). Paley places 
it between visit (3) and visit (4). A third view is ably advocated in 
a discussion of the subject (not published) which has been kindly commu- 
nicated to us. The principal points in this hypothesis are, that the Gala- 
tians were converted in the first missionary journey, that the Galatian Visit 


1 Gal. ii, 3-6. 

2 Gal. ii. 1, 9. 

3 On this Judaical reckoning, see 
note (B.) on the Chronological Table 
in Appendix ITI. 

4 The reading ‘fourteen’ (Gal. ii. 1) 
is undoubtedly to be retained. It is in 
all the ancient MSS. which contain the 
passage. The reading ‘four’ has pro- 
bably arisen from the words ‘four years,’ 
which relate to a different subject, in the 
sentence below. The preposition ‘after,’ 


denoting ‘ after an interval of,’ may be 
used, according to the Jewish way of 
reckoning time, inclusively. The four- 
teen years must be reckoned from the 
epoch last mentioned, which is the visit 
(1) to Jerusalem, and not the Conver- 
sion ; at least, this is the most natural 
way, although the other interpretation 
might be justified, if required by the 
other circumstances of the case. 
5 2 Cor. xi. 32, 


hypothesis certainly obvia 

p 189, n. 1) that the Gala 

_ time supposed ; but we are c 
be assigned to the Epistle? 

| Especially the difficulties which re- . 
ate to the apparent discrepancies be- 
tween the Galatian Visit and sisit (3), 

aod and to the circumstance that the Apostle 

does not allude to the Council jn his 
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APPENDIX II. 


ON THE DATE OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 


Berrore we can fix the time at which these Epistles were written, we must 
take the following data into account. 

1. The three Epistles were nearly cotemporaneous with one another. 
This is proved by their resembling each other in language, matter, and 
style of composition, and in the state of the Christian Chureh which they 
describe: and by their differing in all the three pointsfrom all the other 
Epistles of St. Paul. Of course the full force of this argument cannot be 
appreciated by those who ha,e not carefully studied these Epistles ; but it 
18 now almost universally admitted by all! who have done so, both by 
the defenders and impugners of the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, 
ee if we fix the date of one of the three, we fix approximately the date 
of all. 

2. They were written after St. Paul became acquainted with Apollos, and 
therefore after St. Paul’s first visit to Ephesus. (See Acts xviii. 24, and 
Titus iii, 13). 

3. Hence they could not have been written till after the conclusion of that 
portion of his life which is relatedin the Acts; because there is no part of his 
history, between his first visit to Ephesus and his Roman imprisonment, 
which satisfies the historical conditions implied in the statements of any 
ohe of these Epistles. Various attempts have been made, with different 
degrees of ingenuity, to place the Epistles to Timothy and Titus at dif- 
ferent points in this interval of time; but all have failed even to satisfy 
the conditions required for placing any single Epistle correctly.* And no 
one has ever attempted to place all three together, at any period of St. 
Pauls life before the end of his first Roman imprisonment; yet this co- 
temporaneousness of the three Epistles is a necessary condition of the 
problem. 

4, The Pastoral Epistles were written not merely after St. Paul’s first 
Roman imprisonment, but considerably after it. This is evident from the 
marked difference in their style from the Epistle to the Philippians, which 
was the last written during that imprisonment. So great a change of style 


1 We have noticed Dr. Davidson’s 
contrary opinion before; and we should 
add that Wieseler may be considered 
another exception, only that he does not 
attempt to reply to the grounds stated 
by other critics for the cotemporaneous- 
ness of the three Epistles, but altogether 
ignores the question of internal evidence 
from style and Church organisation, 
which is the conclusive evidence here. 
Subjoined to this Appendix in the larger 


editions is an alphabetical list of the 
words and phrases peculiar to the Pas- 
toral Epistles. 

2 Wieseler’s i3 the most ingenious 
theory which has been suggested for 
getting over this difficulty ; but it has 
been shown by Huther that none of the 
three Epistles can be placed as Wieseler 
places them without involving some 
contradiction of the facts mentioned in 
them respectively. 
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(a change not merely in the use of single words, but in phrases, in modes of 
thought, and in method of composition) must require an interval of certainly 
not less than four or five years to account for it. And even that interval 
might seem too short, unless accompanied by circumstances which should 
further explain the alteration. Yet five years of exhausting labour, great 
physical and moral sufferings, and bitter experience of human nature, 
might suffice to account forthe saarge, 

5. The development oi Uhurch organisation implied in the Pastoral 
Epistles leads to the same conclusion as to the lateness of their date. The 
detailed rules for the choice of -presbyters and dexcons, implying numerous 
candidates for these offices; the exclusion of new converts (neophytes) 
frora the presbyterate; the regular catalogue of Church widows (1 Tim. vy. 
9); are al’ -xamples of this. Lt 

“6. The Heresies condemned in all three Epistles are likewise of a 
nature which forbids the supposition of an early date. They are of the 
same class as those attacked in the Epistle to the Colossians, but appear 
under a more matured form. They are apparently the same heresies which 
we find condemned in other portions of Scripture written in the latter part 
of the Apostolic age, as, for example, the Epistles of Peter and Jude. We 
trace distinctly the beginnings of the Gnostic Heresy, which broke out with 
such destructive power in the second century, and of which we have already 
seen the germ in the Hpistle to the Colossians. 

7. The preceding conditions might lead us to place the Pastoral Epistles 
at any point after A.D, 66 (see condition 4, above), i.e. in the last thirty- 
three years of the first century. But we have a limit assigned us in this 
direction, by a fact mentioned in the Epistles to Timothy, viz., that 
Timotheus was still a young man (1 Tim. iv. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 22) when they 
were written. We must, of course, understand this statement relatively 
to the circumstances under which it is used: Timotheus was young for 
the authority entrusted to him ; he was young to exercise supreme jurisdic- 
tion over all the Presbyters (many of them old men) of the Churches of 
Asia. According even to modern notions (and_much more according to the 
feelings of antiquity on the subject), he would still have been very young 
for such a position at the age of thirty-five. Now Timotheus was (as we 
have seen, pp. 156 and 203) a youth still living with his parents when St. 
Paul first took him in a.p. 51 (Acts xvi. 1-3) as his companion. From the 
way in which he is then mentioned (Acts xvi. 1-3: compare 2 Tim, i. 4), 
we cannot imagine him to have been more than seventeen or eighteen at 
the most. Nor, again could he be much younger than this, considering the 
part he soon afterwards took in the conversion of Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 19). 
Hence we may suppose him to have been eighteen years old in ap. 51, 
Consequently, in 68 (the last year of Nero), he would be thirty-five ? 
years old. 

8. If we are to believe the universal tradition of the early Church, St. 
Paul’s martyrdom occurred in the reign of Nero.’ Hence, we have another 
limit for the date of the Pastoral Epistles, viz., that it could not have 


1 1 Tim. iii. 6, ing our shores. Several of these have 


? No objection against the genuine- 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles has been 
more insisted on than that furnished by 
the reference to the youth of Timotheus 
in the two passages above mentioned. 
How groundless such objections are, we 
may best realise by considering the 
parallel case of those young Colonial 
bishops, who are almost annually leay- 


been not more than thirty-four or thirty- 
five years of age at the time of their 
appointment; and how naturally might 
they be addressed, by an elderly friend, 
in the very language which St. Paul 
here addresses to Timotheus. 

8 See the authorities forthis statement 
above, p. 782. 
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os later than a.p. 68, and this agrees very well with the preceding 
atum, : 

It will be observed that all the above conditions are satisfied by the hypo- 
thesis adopted in Chap. XXVIL., that the Pastoral Epistles were written, 
the two first just before, and the iast duziag, St. Paul’s final imprisonment 
at Rome.! : 

one come now to consider the order of the three Epistles among them- 
selves :— 

1. 1 Tr. In this we find that St. Paul had left Ephesus for Macedonia 

(1 Tim. i. 3), and had left Timothy at Ephesus to counteract tne erroaeous 
teaching of the heretics (iii. 4), and that he hoped soon to return to 
Ephesus (iii. 14), 
_ 2. Trrus. Here we find that St. Paul had lately left Crete (i. 5), and that 
he was now about to proceed (iii. 12) to Nicopolis, in Epirus, where he 
meant to spend the approaching winter. Whereas in 1 Tim. he meant soon 
to be back at Ephesus, and he was afterwards at Miletus and Corinth be- 
tween 1 Tim. and 2 Tim. (otherwise 2 Tim. iv. 20 would be unintelligible). 
Hence Titus * must have been written later than 1 Tim. 

3. 2 Tm. We have seen that this Epistle could not (from the internal evi- 
dence of its style, and close resemblance to the other Pastorals) have been 
written in the first Roman imprisonment. The same conclusion may be 
drawn also on historical grounds, as Huther has well shown where he proves 
that it could neither have been written before the Hpistle to the Colossians 
not after the Epistle to the Colossians during that imprisonment. The in- 
ternal evidence from style and matter, however, is so conclusive, that it is 
needless to do more than allude to this quasi-external evidence. In this 
Epistle we find St. Paul a prisoner in Rome (i. 17); he has lately been at 
Corinth (iy. 20), and since he left Timothy (at Ephesus) he has been at 
Miletus (iv. 20). Also he has been, not long before, at Troas (iv. 13). 

The facts thus mentioned can be best explained by supposing (1) That 
after writing 1 Tim. from Macedonia, St. Paul did, as he intended, return 
to Ephesus by way of Zroas, where he left the books, &c., mentioned 
2 Tim. iv. 13, with Carpus; (2) That from Ephesus he made a short ex- 
pedition to Crete and back, and on his return wrote to Titus; (3) That 
immediately after despatching this letter, he went by Miletus to Corinth, 
and thence to Nicopolis ; whence he proceeded to Rome. 


1 At this point in the larger editions 
4s a detailed discussion of the arguments 
of those who, during the present cen- 
tury, have denied the genuineness of 
these three Epistles. This was written 
before the appearance of Dr. Davidson’s 
third volume. The reader who is ac- 
quainted with that valuable work, will 
perceive that we differ from Dr. David- 
son on some material points; nor, after 
considering his arguments, do we see 
reason to change our conclusions. But 
this difference does not prevent us from 


appreciating the candour and ability 
with which he states the arguments on 
both sides. We would especially refer 
our readers to his statement of the 
difficulties in the way of the hypothesis 
that these Epistles were forged. 

2 Hai 1 Tim. been written after Titus, 
St. Paul could not have hoped to be back 
soon at Ephesus, 1 Tim. iii. 14; for he 
had only just left Ephesus, and (on that 
hypothesis) would be intending to win- 
ter at the distant Nicopolis. 
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APPENDIX IIL. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Bisgraphy of St. Paul. 


Cotemporary Events. 


36 


(?) St. Paul’s conversion [suppos- 
ing the3 years of Gal. i. 18 Judai- 


cally reckoned]. See p. 827, and | 


note (B.) below. 
(?) At Damascus. 


(?) Flight from Damascus [See 
p. 827] to Jerusalem, and thence 
to Tarsus. 


preaches in Syria and Ci- 

' licia, making Tarsus his 

(?) head-quarters, and proba- 

bly undergoes most. of the 

! —_ suiferings mentioned at 2 

r Cor. xi. 24-26, viz. two of 

the Roman and the five 

Jewish scourgings, and 

three shipwrecks. See pp. 

87 and 98, and note on 2 
Cor. xi. 25. 


‘a During these years St. Paul 
(?) 


(?) 
(?) 
He is brought from Tarsus to An- 


tioch (Acts xi. 26), and stays 
there a year before the famine. 


He visits Jerusalem with Barnabas 
to relieve the famine. 


At ANTIOCH. 


At ANTIOCH. 


His ‘First Missionary Journey’ 
from Antioch to 
Cyprus, Antioch in Pisidia, Ico- 
nium, Lystra, Derbe, 


Death of Tiberius and accession of 
CALIGULA (March 16). 


Death of Caligula and accession 
of CLaupius (Jan. 25), Judea 
and Samaria given to Herod 
Agrippa I. 


Invasion of Brituin by Aulus 
Plautius. 


Death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 
xii.) [see note (A.) below. ] 

Cuspius Fadus (as procurator) 
succeeds to the government of 
Judea. 


Tiberius Alexander made procu- 


rator 


of Judea (about this 
time). 


Agrippa II. (Acts xxv.) made 
king of Chalcis ; 
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Avpprnpix I1I.—continued. 


Biography of St. Paul. 


and back through the same places 
to ANTIOCH. 


St. Paul and Barnabas attend the 
‘ Council of Jerusalem.’ 
[See pp. 821-828, and note (B.) 
below. ] 


His ‘ Second Missionary Journey,’ 
from Antioch to 
Cilicia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, 


Troas, 

Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea, 
Athens, and 

Corintu— Writes 1 Thess 


At CorIntTH. Writes 2 Thess. 


(Spring)—He leaves Corinth, and 
reaches 

(Summer)—Jerusalem at Pente- 
cost, and thence goes to Antioch. 

(Autumn)—His ‘Third Missionary 
Journey.’—He goes 

To EPHEsUvs. 


At EPHESUS. 
At EPHEsUvs. 


(Spring )—He writes 1 Cor. 

(Summer)—Leaves Ephesus for 
Macedonia. 

(Autumn)—Where he writes 2 Cor., 
and thence 

(Winter)—To CorintH, where he 
writes Galatians. 


(Spring)— He writes Romans, and 
leaves Corinth, going by Phi- 
lippi and Miletus 

(Summer)—To Jerusalem (Pente- 
cost), where he is arrested and 
sent to Czesarea. 


At CSAREA, 
(Autumn)—Sent to Rome by Fes- 


tus (about August). 
(Winter)—Shipwrecked at Malta. 


Cotemporary Events. 


Cumanus made procurator of Ju. 
dza (about this time). 


Caractacus captured by the Ro- 
mans in Britain; 

Cogidunus (father of Claudia [?] 
2 Tim. iv. 21) assists the Romans 
in Britain. 


Claudius expels the Jews from 
Rome (Acts xviii. 2). 


The tetraithy of Trachonitis given 
to Agrippa IL. ; 

Felix miade ptocurator of Jude. 
[See note (C.) below. ] 

Death of Clauditis and accession ¢f 
Nero (Oct: 13). 


Nero murders Agrippina. 


Felix is recalled and succeeded 
by Festus [see note (C.) below]. 
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ApprnDix II].—continued. 


Cotemporary Events. 


Biography of S. Paul. 


61 | (Spring)—He arrives at Rome. Embassy from Jerusalem to Rome, 
Cassia to petition about the wall [see 
note (C.) below]. 


€2 | At Rome. Philemon, Burrus dies ; 
(Spring)— Writes } Colossians, Albinus succeeds Festus as procu- 
Ephesians. rator ; 


(Antumn)— Writes Philippians. Nero marries Poppza ; 
Octavia executed ; 
Pallas put to death. 


63 | (Spring) —He is acquitted, and | Poppea’s daughter Claudia born. 
goes to Macedonia (Phil. ii. 24) 
and 

Asia Minor (Philem. 22). 


64 | (2?) He goes to Spain. [For this | Great fire at Rome (July 19), fol- 


and the subsequent statements, lowed by persecution of Roman 
see Chap. XXVII.] Christians ; 
65 | (2) In Spain. Gessius Florus made procurator of 
Judea. 


Conspiracy of Piso, and death of 
Seneca. 


66 | (Summer)—From Spain (?) to Asia The Jewish war begins, 
Minor (1 Tim. i. 3). 


67 | (Summer)— Writes 1 Tim. from 
Macedonia. 

(Autumn)— Writes Titus from 
Ephesus. 

(Winter)—At Nicopolis. 


68 | (Spring)—In prison at Rome. 

Writes 2 Tim. 
(Summer)—Executed (May or | Death of Nero in the middle of 
June). June. 


NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Nore (A.)—Date of the Famine in Acts xi. 28. 


We find in Acts xi. 28, that Agabus prophesied the occurrence of a 
famine, and that his prophecy was fulfilled in the reign of Claudius ; also, 
that the Christians of Antioch resolved to send relief to their poor brethren 
in Judzea, and that this resolution was carried into effect by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. After relating this, St. Luke digresses from his nar- 
rative, to describe the then state (‘about that time’) of the Church at 
Jerusalem, immediately before and after the death of Herod Agrippa 
(which is fully described Acts xii, 1-24), He then resumes the narra- 


, and tells us how Barnabas and Saul ree 


« From this it would appear, that Barnabas and Saul went up to Jerue 
' salem, to relieve the sufferers by famine, soon after the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. 
Now Josephus enables us to fix Agrippa’s death very aceurately ; for he 
tells us (Ant. xix. 9. 2), that at the time of his death he had reigned three 
full years over the whole of Judea: and also (Ant. xix. 5. 1) that early in 
the first year of Claudius (41 a.p.) the sovereignty of Judsea was conferred 
on him. Hence his death was in a.p, 44. 

The famine appears to have begun in the year after his death; for (1) 
Josephus speaks of it as having occurred during the government of Cus- 
pius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander (Ant. xx. 5.2). Now Cuspius Fadus 
was sent as Procurator from Rome on the death of Agrippa I., and was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius Alexander; and both their Procuratorships together 
only lasted from a.p. 45 to a.p. 50, when Cumanus succeeded. (2) We 
find from Josephus (Ant. xx, 2. 6, compare xx. 5, 2), that about the time of 
the beginning of Fadus’s government, Helena, Queen of Adiabene, a Jewish 
proselyte, sent corn to the relief of the Jews in the famine. (3) At the 
time of Herod Agrippa’s death, it would seem from Acts xii. 20, that the 
famine could not have begun; for the motive of the Pheenicians, in making 
peace, was that their country was supplied with food from Juda, a motive 
which could not have acted while Judea itself was perishing of famine. 

Hence we conclude that the journey of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem 
with alms took place in a.p. 45. 


Nors (B.). 


In p. 827, we have remarked that the interval of 14 years (Gal. ii. 1), 
between the flight from Damascus and the Council of Jerusalem might be 
supposed to be either 14 full years, or 13, or even 12 years, Judaically 
reckoned. It must not be imagined that the Jews arbitrarily called the 
same interval of time 14, 13, or 12 years; but the denomination of the in- 
terval depended on the time when it began and ended, as follows. If it 
began on September 1, a.p. 38, and ended October 1, A.D. 50, it would be 
called 14 years, though really only 12 years and one month; because it 
began before the 1st of Tisri, and ended after the Ist of Tisri; and as the 
Jewish civil year began on the Ist of Tisri, the interval was contained in 
14 different civil years. On the other hand, if it began October 1, a.p. 38, 
and ended September 1, a.p. 50, it would only be called 12 years, although 
really only two months less than the former interval which was called 14 
years. Hence, as we do not know the month of the flight from Damascus, 
nor of the Council of Jerusalem, we are at liberty to suppose that the 
interval between them was only afew weeks more than 12 years, and 
therefore to suppose the flight in a.p. 38, and the Council in a.p. 50. 


Nore (C.).—-On the Date of the Recal of Felix. 


We have seen that St. Paul arrived in Rome in spring, after wintering at 
Malta, and that he sailed from Judea at the beginning of the preceding 
autumn, and was at Fair Havens in Crete in October, soon after ‘the Fast,’ 


1 Additional authorities for this are given by Wieseler. 
3K 
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which was on the 10th of Tisri (Acts xxvii. 9). He was sent to Rome 
by Festus, upon his appeal to Cesar, and his hearing before Festus had 
taken place about a fortnight (see Acts xxiv. 27, to xxv. 1) after the 
arrival of Festus in the province. Hence the arrival of Festus (and con- 
sequently the departure of Felix) took place in the swmmer preceding St. 
Paul’s voyage. 

This abet e by Acts xxiv. 27, which tells us that St. Paul had been : 
in prison two complete years at the time of Felix’s departure 5 for he was 
imprisoned at a Pentecost, therefore Felix’s departure was just after a 
Pentecost. 

We know, then, the season of Felix’s recal, viz. the swmmer; and we 
must determine the date of the year. 4 

(a) At the beginning of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea (i.e. two 
years before Felix’s recal), Felix had been already ‘for many years Pro- 
curator of Judea’ (Acts xxiv. 10). ‘Many years’ could not be less than 
5 years; therefore Felix had governed Judza at least (6 + 2 =) 7 years 
at the time of his recal. Now Felix was appointed Procurator in the be- 
ginning of the 13th year of Claudius' (Joseph Ant. xx. 7. 1, twelfth year com- 
plete), that is, early in the year a.D. 538. Therefore Felix’s recal could not 
have occurred before a.D. (53 + 7 =) 60. 

(8) But we can also show that it could not have occurred after a.v. 60, 
by the following argnments. 

1. Felix was followed to Rome by Jewish ambassadors, who impeached 
him of mrisgovernment. He was saved from punishment by the interces- 
sion of his brother Pallas, at a time when Pallas was* in special favour 
with Nero (Joseph, Ant. xx. 8. 9). Now Pallas was put to death by Nero 
in the year a.p. 62; and it is improbable that at any part of that or the 
preceding year he should have had much influence with Nero. Hence 
Felix’s recal was certainly not after a.p. 62, and probably not after av. 60. 

2. Burrus was living (Joseph. Ant. quoted by Wieseler), at the time when 
Felix’s Jewish accusers were at Rome. Now Burrus died not later than 
February a.p. 62. And the Jewish ambassadors could not have reached 
Rome during the season of the Mare Clauwswm. Therefore they (and 
consequently Felix) must have come to Rome not after the autumn of 
A.D. 61. 

3. Paul, on—arriving at Rome, was delivered (Acts xxvili. 16) to the 
Prefect (not the Prefects )° ; hence there was a single Prefect in com- 
mand of the Pretorians at that time. But this was not the case after the 
death of Burrus, when Rufus and Tigellinus were made joint Prefects. 
Hence (as above) Paul could not have arrived in Rome before a.p. 61, and 
therefore Felix’s recal (which was in the year before Paul’s arrival at. 
Rome) could not have been after av. 60. 

Therefore Felix’s recal has been proved to be neither after a.p. 60, nor 
before a.p. 60; consequently it was in a.p. 60. 

(vy) This conclusion is confirmed by the following considerations :— 

1. Festus died in Judea, and was succeeded by Albinus; we are not 
informed of the duration of Festus’s government, but we have proved (a) 


1 Tacitus places the appointment of reign (A.D. 54). In a.p, 55 he was 


Felix earlier than this; but on such a 
question his authority is not to be com- 
pared with that of Josephus. 

2 Pallas had been mainly instru- 
mental in obtaining Nero’s adoption by 
Claudius ; but by presuming too much 
on his favour, he excited the disgust of 
Nero at the very beginning of his 


accused of treason, but acquitted ; and 
after this acquittal he seems to have 
regained his favour at court. 

The official phrase was in the 
plural, when there was more than one 
Prefect. So Trajan writes, ‘vinctus. 
mitti ad_prefectos pretorii mei debet.’ 
—Plin, Ep. x. 65, 
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that it did not begin before a.v. 60, and we know that Albinus was in office 
in Judea in the autumn of a.p. 62 (at the feast of Tabernacles, and per- 
haps considerably before that time. Hence Festus’s arrival (and Felix’s 
recal) must have been either in 60 or 61. N ow, if we suppose it in 61, we 
must crowd into a space of fifteen months the following events :— (a) 
Festus represses disturbances. (6) Agrippa II. builds his palace overlook- 
ing the temple. (c¢) The Jews build their wall, intercepting his view. (a) 
They send a deputation to Rome, to obtain leave to keep their wall. (é) 
They gain their suit at Rome by the intercession of Poppa. (/) They 
return to Jerusalem, leaving the High Priest Ishmael as hostage at Rome. 
(gy) Agrippa on their return nominates a new High Priest (Joseph), the 
length of whose tenure of office we are not told. (h) Joseph is succeeded 
in the high priesthood by Ananus, who holds the office three months, and 
is displaced just before the arrival of Albinus, This succession of events 
could not have occurred between the summer of A.D. 61 and the autumn 
of 4.D. 62; because the double voyage of the Jewish embassy, with their 
residence in Rome, would alone have oceupied twelve months. Hence 
we conclude that from the arrival of Festus to that of Albinus was 
a period of not less than two years, and consequently that Festus arrived 
A.D. 60. 

2. The Procurators of Judea were generally changed when the Pro- 
preetors of Syria were changed. Now Quadratus was succeeded by Corbulo 
in Syria a.p. 60; hence we might naturally expect Felix to be recalled in 
that year. 

3. Paul was indulgently treated (Acts xxviii. 31) at Rome for two years 
after his arrival there. Now he certainly would not have been treated in- 
dulgently after the Roman fire (in July 64). Hence his arrival was at 
latest not after (64 — 2 =) an. 62, Consequently Felix’s recal was cer- 
tainly not after 61. 

4. After Nero’s accession (October 13, a.p. 54) Josephus! mentions the 
following consecutive events as having occurred in Judzea ; (a) Capture of 
the great bandit Eleazar by Felix, (0) Rise of the Sicarii. (c) Murder of 
Jonathan unpunished. (d) Many pretenders to Inspiration or Messiahship 
lead followers into the wilderness. (¢) These are dispersed by the Roman 
troops. (,f) An Egyptian rebel at the head of a body of Sicarii excites the 
most dangerous of all these insurrections; his followers ‘are defeated, but he 
himself escapes, This series of events could not well have occupied less 
than three years, and we should therefore fix the insurrection of the Egyp- 
tian not before a.p. 57. Now when St. Paul was arrested in the Temple, 
he was at first mistaken for this rebel Egyptian, who is mentioned as ‘ the 
Egyptian who before these days made an uproar’ (Acts xxi. 38), an ex- 
pression which would very naturally be used if the Egyptian’s insurrection 
had occurred in the preceding year. This would again agree with suppos- 
ing the date of St. Paul’s arrest to be a.p. 58, and therefore Felix’s recal 
A.D. 60. 

5. St. Paul (Acts xviii. 2) finds Aquila and Priscilla just arrived at 
Corinth from Rome, whence they were banished by a decree of the Em- 
peror Claudius. We do not know the date of this decree, but it could not 
at the latest have been later than a.p. 54, in which year Claudius died. 
Now the Acts gives us distinct information that between this first arrival at 
Corinth and St. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem there were the following inter- 
vals of time, viz.: From arriving at Corinth to reaching Antioch 12 years, 
from reaching Ephesus to leaving Ephesus 24 years, from leaving Ephesus 
to reaching Jerusalem l year. (See Acts xviii. xix. and xx.) These make 


1 The references are given by Wieseler. 


later qeans 7 oo BE on a.D. 59, and may have been ear ers : 
with the result independently arrived at, that it was 

It is impossible for any candid mind to go through 
as these, without seeing how strongly they confirm (by innur 
ae the historical accuracy of the Acts of the Apostles. 
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ABE 


ABBA. remarks on the use of the word, 
487 n. 
Acamas, promontory of, 127 
Acco, 564 
Achaia, 244; harbours of, 323; pro- 
vince of, under the Romans, 326 
Acre, St. Jean a’, 564 
Acrocorinthus, the, 323 ; its importance, 
ib. ; views from its summit, ib. 
Acropolis, the, 268, 273; view of the 
restored, 290 
Acts of the Apostles, 108 
Adana, 196 7., 199 n. 
Adramyttium, 214, 631 
Mge, 196 n. 
Bgina, island of, 267 
Agabus, the prophet, 104, 566 
Agora, the, of Athens, 273 
Agricola, 13 
Agrippa, Herod, grandson of Herod the 
Great, 92; his death, 106 
Agrippa II., 600 
*Axor, meaning of, 524 n. 
Ak-Sher, 291 
Alban Mount, 672 
Albinus, 613 x. 
‘Alcibiades, character of, 282; fortifi- 
cations of, at Cos, 556 
Alexander the coppersmith, 429, 431 
‘Alexander the Great, 6, 7; at Pam- 
phylia, 129 
Alexandria, eminence of, 629 
‘Alexandria Troas, 215; harbour of, 
217, 544 n. 
Almalee, in Lycia, 542 
Almsgiving amongst the Jews, 54 
‘ Altar of the Twelve Gods’ at Athens, 
274; to the ‘ Unknown God,’ 281 
Amphipolis, 246 : 
Amphitheatres in Asia Minor, 
Amplias, 535 
Amyntas, King of Galatia, 19, 147 
Ananias, 77 
Ananias, the Jewish merchant, 104 n. 
‘Anazarbus, on the Pyramus, 19 n. 
Ancyra, description of, 189 n., 209 


540 


APO 
Andriace, 560 n., 636 
Androclus, founder of Ephesus, 420 
Andronicus, ‘kinsman’ of St. Paul, 535 
Anemurium, cliffs of, 127 
Annzus Novatus. See Gallio 
’Av6vmazros, the word as translated in the 
I Nee orp WEP 
‘Antinomian,’ the term as applied to 
the ‘all things lawful’ party at 
Corinth, 494 x. 
| Antinomianism, Corinthian, 494 
| Antinomians, 379 
| Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian, 
birthplace of, 185 n. 
Antioch, 91; Jewish Christians in, 97; 
description and history of the city, 
) 100, et seg.; earthquake and famine 
in, 104; a revelation at, 109 
Antioch in Pisidia, 134 ; identified with 
the modern town of Jalobatch, 136 ; 
its foundation, id. ; called Czxsaria by 
Augustus, 136 
*Avrioxelas Téxn, statue of the, 103 n. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, coins of, 21; his 
adoption of Roman fashions, 22 
Antiochus Soter, 188 
Antigonia Troas. See Alexandria Troas 
Anti-Taurus, the, 119 n. 
| Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 23 
Antipater, 22 
Antipatris, 597 
| Antonia, the fortress, 582 
Antonine Itinerary, 245 


| Antoninus Pius, 288 
| Anxur, 668, 670 


Aorist, St. Paul’s constant use of the, 
for the perfect, 451 n.; 487 n. 5 506 n. 

Apamea in Asia Minor, 101 

Apelles, 557 

Apollo Patrous, temple of, 274 

Apollonia on the Adriatic, description 
of, 246 

Apollos, 351, 364, et seq. ; followers of, 
379 

Apostles, Acts of the, 42; their office 
in the Primitive Church, 337 
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APO 


Apostles and Elders, letters of the, to 
the Christians of Antioch, 176 

Apostolic Church, the, 54 

Appellatio, the Roman right of, 616 x. 


Appendices: I. On the time of the visit | 


to Jerusalem, mentioned in Galatians 
(chap. ii.), 821. 
the Pastoral Epistles, 829. III. Caro 
nological Table, 832 

Appian Way, 668 

Appii Forum, 671 

Aquila, 299, 300,330 

Aquila, the translator of the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, 299 

Arabia,the word as used by the ancients, 
79 

Aram, 29 

Aramezan Jews, 29 


Aratus, the Greek poet of Cilicia, 293 n. | 


Araunah, threshing floor of, 578 


Archelaus, son of Herod, 90, 91; his | 


_ banishment, 45 
Archelaus, last King of Cappadocia, 190 
Archippus, 371 
Areopagus, 268, 273 ; description of the, 

290 

Aretas, the Arab royal title of, 67 n. ; 
coins of, 89 n. 

Arethusa, Pass of, 247 

Argeus, Mount, 148 

Aricia, town of, 671 

Aristarchus, 632 

Aristobulus, the, mentioned in Rom. 
xvi. 10, 585 

Aristotle, 277 

Artemio, 115 

Artemisian festival, 428 

Asia, the word as used by the ancients, 
182, et seq. 

Asia Minor, robbers in, 129; ‘water 
floods’ of, 130; caravans in, 131; 
table-lands of, 133 ; political divisions 
of, 182 n. 

-\ ‘apyat, translation of, 428 n. 

Asiarchs, the, 428 

Aspendus, 127 

‘ Assemblies of the Wise,’ 49 

Assize-towns of the Romans, 428 

Assos, 214; notice of, 547 

Astrology, passion of the Antiocheans 
~ 103; amongst the Orientals, 

Asyncritus, 535 

Athenian religion, notice 


of the, 280 
Athenodorus, 88 


Athens, scenery around, 268; descrip- | 


tion of the city of, 268, e¢ seqg.; its 
‘carefulness in religion,’ 280 ; pagan- | 
ism of, contrasted with Christianity, | 
296 ; compared with Corinth, 297 
Athos, Mount, 217, 220, 243, 265 | 


Tndex. 


Il. On the Date of | 


BET 

| Attaleia, bay of, 127; town of, 127; 
| history and description of, 158 ‘ 
| Attalus Philadelphus, 128 
| Attalus IIL, King of Pergamus, 184 
| Attica, description of, 268 
‘ Augustan Band,’ the, 23 x. 
Augustine, St. on the names of ‘ Saulus’ 

an‘. ‘1 aulus,’ 122 
| Aulon. pass of, 246 
| Avrds éy, meaning of, in Rom. vii. 25, 
515 n. 
| Avernus Lacus, 665 
Axius, river, 242 


BS 196 n.; 665 
Balaamites, or Nicolaitans, 746 
Barbarian, use of the word in the N.T., 
in 
| Barjesus, the sorcerer, 119 
Barnabas at Antioch, 85, 98;.accom- 
panies St. Paul to Jerusalem, with 
contribution-money in time of famine, 
105; becomes one of the teachers at 
| Antioch, 108; departs for Cyprus, 
; 110; arrives at Seleucia, 112; at Sa- 
lamis, 113; and at Paphos, 115; 
brought before Sergius Paulus, 119 ; 
visits Pamphylia, 126; arrives at 
Perga, 127; and at the table-land of 
Asia Minor, 133; reaches Antioch in 
Pisidia, 138 ; accompanies St. Paul 
to the synagogue there, 138 ; expelled 
from the city, 145; journeys towards 
Lycaonia, 145; reaches Iconium, 
145; flies from a conspiracy of the 
Iconians to destroy him, 147 ; reaches 
Lystra, 150; goes to Derbe, 157; 
turns back and_ revisits Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch, 157; reaches 
Perga, 158; accompanies St. Paul to 
Jerusalem, 167; arrives there, 168; 
his address to the Christian confer- 
ence at Jerusalem, 170; returns to 
Antioch, 175; quarrels with and 
separates from St, Paul, 192, 194; 
his subsequent life, 194 
Basil, St., 287 
Basilica, the Roman, 676 
Basilides, the Gnostic, 358 n. 
Baptism, infant, 228 
Baris, 582 
Baulos-Dagh, the, 212 n. 
Behistoun, rock inscriptions of, 196 n. 
Beilan Pass, the, 196 
Byua, the, 328 n.; 583 
Benjamin, lot of, 45 
Berenice, 20, 190, 600, 617 
Bercea, description of, 260 


Bethesda, pool of, 405 


Bethsaida, city of, 227 


Index. 


BIN 

Bin-bir-Kilisseh, 148 n. 

Bishop, office of, in the Primitive 
Chureh, 340 

Bithynia, description of, 185 

Boville, 672 

Buldur, marble road at, 132; lake of, 
133, 134 

Burrus, the prztorian prefect, 674 


Cerne meaning of the word, 
356 n. 

Capua, 668 

Cesar, J., 119 

Cesarea, 23, 95; its theatre, 105; de- 
scription of the city, 605 

Cesarea Stratonis, city of, 87 n. 

Caius or Gaius, 312 

Caligula, 68, 91 

Cambunian Hills, the, 242 n. 

Cameniata, Joh., history of, 249 n. 

Campagna of Rome, 632 

Campanian Way, 667 

Candace, Queen, 16 

Cappadocia, description of, 190 

Caprex, island of, 664 

Casilinum, 669 

Casius, Mount, 113 

Catarrhactes, river, 127 

Cayster, river, 368 

Caystrian meadows, 419 


Cemetery, Christian use of the word,61 x. 


Cenchre, 269 ; notice of, 330 ; its geo- 
graphical position, 537 n. 

Cephas, the name, 382 n. 

Cephisus, river, 270, 277 

Ceramicus, the, at Athens, 273 

Cercinitis, the lake, 246 

Ceres, temple of, at Athens, 272 

Cestrus, river, 128 

Charity amongst the early Christians, 
107 

“Chiefs of Asia,’ 428 

Chios, 368, 549 

Chittim, 124 

*Chittim, isles of,’ 124 n, 

Chloe, family of, 378 

Chrestus, 299 

Chrysorrhoas, river, 72 

Chrysostom, John, 146 

Christianity and Judaism, 26, 27 

Christianity, dissemination of, in An- 
tioch in Pisidia, 144; compared with 
Greek philosophy, 284; foundation 
of, in Achaia, 367 ; in Rome, founder 
of, not known, 497 

‘ Christians,’ the name, when first used, 
99; extract from William of Tyre 
respecting, 100 g 

Chrysippus the Stoic, his birthplace, 
17 n 
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Church, the Apostolic, 53; charity of 
its members, 54; first aspect of the, 
55, 56 ; formation of the first, of 
united Jews and Gentiles, 144 ; con- 
troversy in the, 161; great conference 
of the Apostles and Elders of the, 
at Jerusalem, 170; its decree, 172; 
foundation of the, in Macedonia, 227 ; 
constitution of the Primitive, 338, et 
seq. ; ordinances of the, 343 ; festivals 
of the, 346; divisions in the, 346; 
heresies in the, 350 

Church of Philippi, 436 ; veneration of, 
for St. Paul, 436 ; its liberality to the 
Apostle, 436, 468 

Church of Tyre, 563 

Church, the Roman, 679 

Cibyra, ‘the Birmingham of Asia 
Minor,’ 132 

Cicero, 11, 13; as governor of Cilicia, 
20; at Athens, 277, 278 n, 

Cilicia, 11,16 ; Rough Cilicia, 17; Flat 
Cilicia, 18; mountain wall of, 18; as 
a Roman province, 20; under Cicero, 
20; description of, 191 

Cilician Churches, foundation of the, 78 

‘Cilician gates,’ 157, 196 n., 198 n. 

‘ Cilicium’ tents, 40, 134 

Cimon of Athens, statue of, 274; his 
victory over the Persians at Platza 
and Salamis, 127 

Citheron, hills of, 268 

Citium, Pheenician colony of, 124 n. 

Claudia, 771, 780 n. 

Claudius Lysias, 584; letter of, to Felix, 
597 

Claudius, the Emperor, 92, 94; his 
edict banishing the Jews from Rome, 
299 

Cleanthes, the Stoic, hymn of, 4 n. 

Cnidus, notice of, 557, 637 

Colonia, observations on the constitu- 
tion of a, 225 

Colonna, Cape, 267, 268 

Colossse, 208 n. ; description of, 690 n. 

Colossians, Epistle to the, 692 

Colossus at Rhodes, the, 558 

Colony, constitution of a Roman, 225 

Commerce, Roman, 628 

Conference, great, of the Apostles and 
Elders at Jerusalem, 170 

Constantia, 115 

Consular Way, 668 

Contributions for poor Jewish Chris- 
tians, 465, 496 

Conventus, use of the word, 427 x. 

Coracesium, cliffs of, 127 

Coressus mountains, 419 

Corinth, 297, 298; its early history, 
325; under the Romans, 325; its 
destruction by Mummius, 325; re- 
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establishment of its importance under 
Julius Cesar, 326; tumult at, 328 

Corinthian Church, state of, in time of 
St. Paul, 495; its subsequent cha- 
racter, 139, 378 

Corinthians, First Epistle to the, 381; 
Second, 440 

Corinthians, licentiousness of the, 376 

Cornelius, 88, 94; conversion of, 95, 96 

Corn vessels of Egypt, 630 

Cos, island of, 556 

Cossutianus Capito, governor of Cilicia, 
191 x. 

Cotyeum, 213 2. 

Council-house of Athens, 274 n. 

Cragus, Mount, 559 

Crassus, 119 

Crenides, city of, 227 

Crescens, 765 

Crispus, ‘ruler of the Synagogue,’ 313 

Cross, meaning of the expression, ‘to 
boast in the cross,’ 493 n. 

Croesus and the ‘ Ephesian Letters,’ 371 

Cume, 665 

Cuspius Fadus, 583 

Cyduus, the river, 18, 40 

Cybistra, 200 n. 

Cyprus, 15, 97, 110; as a Roman pro- 
vince, 115 ; history of, 124 

Cyrene, 15 


ALMATIA, 470 
Damaris, the female convert at 

Athens, 295 

Damascus, 67; roads from, to Jerusa- 
lem, 69 ; history of, 71 

Daphne, 103 

Delos, slave-trade of, 17 

Demas, 687 

Demetrius and the silversmiths, 429 

Demoniac slave, the, at Philippi, 231 

Demoniacs, the, of the New Testament, 
229 

Demosthenes, statue of, 274 

Demus, the, of Thessalonica, 258 

Denarius, silver, 2 ; 

Derhbe, city of, 148, 157, 198, 200; site 
of, 201 

‘ Devil,’ and ‘dxmon,’ 230 

Diana, temple of, at Perga, 128 ; statue 
of, by Praxiteles, 275 

Diana of Ephesus, worship of, 371; 
perils of Ephesus, 422: worship of, 


Dicearchia, 665 

Dinocrates, 8 

Diogenes, tomb of, 537 x. 

Dionysius, the convert at Athens, 295 
Dium, 264 

Drachma, the, 374 2. 


Index. 


"Epa 
Drepanum, promontory of, 127 
Drusilla, wife of Felix, 611 
Dyrrachium, 248 zn. 


ARNEST-MONEY, 448 2. 
Easter, 543 
Ebionites. the, 747 
Edessa, 261 n. 
‘Hyeuwy, meaning of the term, 467 7. 
Egnatia, Via, 244 
Egyptian corn vessels, 630 
Elder, the name, 340 
Elogium, the document so called, 2 », 
Elymas Barjesus, 119 
Epenetus, ‘the first-fruits of Achaia,’ 
312, 535 
Epaphras, 371, 687, 692 - 
Epaphroditus, 665, 666 "4 
’Erapxia, Meaning of, 116 7., 191 n. 
‘ Ephesian letters,’ 371 
Ephesian magic, 370 
Ephesians, Epistle to the, 705 ; paral- 
lelism between it and the Epistle te 
the Colossians, 719 
Ephesus, its geographical position, 368: 
description of, 419; its natural ad- 
vantages, 420; foundation of the 
city, 7b.; its present appearance, 
420; its celebrated temple, 422; 
political constitution of, 427 ; tumult 
in the city, 430 ; speech of the town- 
clerk, 431 
Ephrain, hills of, 596 
Epictetus, philosophy of, 286 
Epicureans, their philosophy, 285 
Epicurus, garden of, 321; notice of 
him, 285 x. 
Epimenides of Crete, 761 n. 
Epipole, 663 
‘Ericxomos, Office of, 340, 554 n. 
Epistles of St. Paul: First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, 304; Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, 315; 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
381; Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, 440 ; Epistle to the Galatians, 
478 ; Epistle to the Romans, 499; 
Epistle to Philemon, 689; to the 
Colossians, 692; to the Ephesians, 
705 ; to the Philippians, 725; First 
Epistle to Timotheus, 748; Second 
to Timotheus, 772; Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 790 : 
Epistles, Pastoral, on the date of the, 
829; peculiar words and phrases in 
the, 831 
Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, 136, 194 
Eponymy, the, 274 
"Epavos, the entertainment so called, 
403 n. 


Index. 


ERA 


Erastus, 378, 536 
Erectheium, the, 276 
Eski-Karahissar, 208 
Essenes, the, 29 
Etesian winds, 627 
Eubeea, island of, 267 
Eunice, mother of Timotheus, 156 
Euroclydon, the, 643; etymology of 
the word, 644 n. 
Eurymedon, river, 127 


Eutychus, restored to life by St.Paul,545 | 


‘Evangelist,’ the term, 566 x. 
Exorcists, Jewish, 375 
Eyerdir, lake of, 133, 134 


AIR HAVENS, 639 
Famagousta, 114 

Felix, 599 ; summoned to Rome, 613 
Festivals of the Primitive Church, 346 
Festus, 614 
Formiz, 669 
Fundi, plain of, 670 
Furies, sanctuary of the, 274 


ADARENES, demoniacs of the 
country of the, 234 

Gaggitas, river, 226 

Gaius, or Caius, 259, 536 

Galatz and Keltz, 187 

Galatia, description of, 186 ; foundation 
of, 187 

Galatian Church, state of the, 477 

Galatians, Epistle to the, 478 

Galen, 117 

Gallesus, precipices of, 419 

Galli, the, of Galatia, 209 

Gallio, originally called Annzus Nova- 
tus, proconsul of Achaia, 326 

Gamaliel, 47, 56; prayer of, 47 n. 

Games of Asia and Ephesus, 428 

Gate of St. Stephen, 60 

Gauls, settlement of the, in Asia, 187 

Gazith, or ‘the Stone Chamber,’ 58 

Genealogies, the, mentioned in the 
Pastoral Epistles, 354 n. 

Gentiles at the synagogue of Antioch 
in Pisidia, 148; addressed by St. 
Paul, 1438; their reception of the 
Word of God, 144; religiously and 
socially separated from the Jews, 161 

Gibea, 45 

Gilboa, Mount, 44 

Gnosticism, 691 

Gnosties, 358 n. 

Gophna, 594 

Gordium, 189 x. 

Gospel first preached in Europe, 227 

¢Grace before meat,’ the, as used in the 
Primitive Church, 753 n. 
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Tpapparevs, the, of Acts xix. 35, 426 
‘Grecians,’ 30 


; Greek tongue, 8; a theological lan- 


guage, 8; its universal spread among 
the educated classes, 13 

Greeks, the, 6 ; social condition of, 9 

Grego, Cape, 113 

Gregory Nazianzene, St., 287 

Grotius on the names ‘Saulus’ and 
‘ Paulus,’ 122 

Gymnasium, the, in Greek cities, 539 . 


ZEMUS, Mount, 561 
Haliaemon, river, 261 
Hannibal in the fleet of Antiochus, 127 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, statues 
of, 274 
Hebrews, Epistle to the, its authorship, 
784, 788 ; its readers, 785 ; its object, 
790; text of Epistle, 790 
Helena, mother of King Izates, 104 


| Hellenist Jews, 29 


Heresies in the Primitive Church, 355 ; 
in the later Apostolic Church, 170 

Hermas, 535 

Hermes, 535 

Hermon, Mount 70 


| Hermus, river, 213 


Herod Agrippa I., 23, 92 

Herod Agrippa I1., 550 

Herod Antipas, 67 

Herodians, the, 29 

Herodion, 535 

Herod, King of Chalcis, 599 

Herod the Great, 22; interview with 
Augustus, 22; death of, 45 

Herod’s theatre and amphitheatre, 540 

Herostratus, 422 

Hierarchy, the Greek, 425 

Hillel, Jewish school of, 47 

Hospitality, Christian, 228, 229 

Hymettus, Mount, 268 


peontea (now Konieh), 145; its 
history, 145 


| Ida, Gulf of, 214 n. 


‘Idols, dumb,’ recent discovery of, at 
Tarsus, 197 n. 

Tlissus, river, 270 

Ilium, New, 216 x. 

Imbros, island of, 246 

Illyricum, 248 ; Greek, 470 ; Roman, 470 

Informers at Rome, 767 

Isauria, 17 ; robbers of, 514 

Isbarta, 130 2. 

Isthmian Games, 538; Stadium, note 
on the, 538 

Isthmus, notice of the, 321 

‘Italian Band,’ the, 23 
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«Italian Cohort,’ the, of Cornelius, 96 
Italy, misery of, during Rome’s splen- 


- dour, 12 
Izates, King of Adiabene, 104 


Joe WELL, 70 : 

James the Just, 171 ; his address to 
the conference of Christians at Jeru- 
salem, 171, 570 

James, St., 105 

Jason, 257, 536 

Jebel-el-Akrab, 113 

Jerusalem, state of, under the Romans, 
45 ; conference at, between the Chris- 
tians and the Pharisaic Christians, 
169 

Jewish dispersion, the, 14, 15 x. 

Jewish exorcists, 375 

Jewish mode of teaching, 48 

Jewish names, history of, 121 

Jewish spiritual pride and exclusive 
bigotry, 143 

Jews, languages spoken by, at the 
period of the Apostles, 2; religious | 
civilisation of the, 3; influence of, 
on the heathen world, 5; dispersion | 
of, 14; colony of, in Babylonia, 14 ; 
in Lydia and Phrygia, 15 ; in Africa, 
14; in Alexandria, 15; in Europe, 
15; in Rome, 15; proselytes of, 15; | 
forcibly incorporated with aliens, 16 ; | 
Jews in Arabia, 16; in the east of 
the Mediterranean, 16; Jewish sects, | 
19; Jews not unfrequently Roman 
citizens, 38; state of the Jews after 
the death of Herod, 46; mode of 
teaching amongst, 48; almsgiving | 
amongst, 54; numerous in Salamis, 
114; insurrection of, at Salamis, 
114; synagogue of, at Antioch in 
Pisidia, 136 ; spiritual pride and ex- 
clusive bigotry of, 148 ; intrigues of | 
Judaisers at Antioch, 159; influen- | 
tial position of, at Thessalonica, 186 ; 
colony of, at Bercea, 262; in Athens, 
280; in great numbers in Athens, 
298 ; banished from Rome by com- 
mand of the Emperor Claudius, 299 ; 
colonies of, in Asia Minor, 300; | 
charges of the, against St. Paul at | 
Corinth, 328 ; Jews at Ephesus, 330 ; 
irritation of the, at the progress of 
Christianity, 541; conspiracy of, to 
take the life of St. Paul in the Isth- 
mus, 541; hatred of, of the Roman 
soldiers at Jerusalem, 583 ; indigna- 
tion of, at the appearance of St. | 
Paul in the temple, 576 ;- slaughter 
of, in the streets of Cssarea, 607 ; 

Jews iu Rome, 677 


Index. 


| John the Baptist, 364; disciples of, 369° 


LUE 


John, St., 105; his meeting with St. 
Paul, 174 

John, ‘ whose surname was Mark,’ 106, 
127; leaves St. Paul and Barnabas, 
and returns to Jerusalem, 129, 175, 
194 

Jonathan, the high priest, 600 

Joses, the Levite of Cyprus, 97 

Judaisers generally, 350 

Judea, history of, 600; geographical 
position of, 6 ; notices of, 17 ; political 
changes in, 22 ; state of, 46 

Judas, 175, 176 

Julia, 535 

Julius, city of, 46 

Juliopolis, Tarsus so called, 38 x. 

Julius, the centurion, 537 


| Junius, ‘ kinsman ’ of St. Paul, 535 


Jus Italicum, remarks on the, 216 n. 
Justus, 314 


liter DAGH, or Black Mountain, 
Kara-dagh, view of, 200 

Keltz and Galate, 186 

‘Keys, The,’ 113 

Kiutaya. See Cotyeum 

Konieh. See Iconium 


ADIK, 208 
Laodicea Combusta, 208 

Laodicea, Church of, 705 

Lasza, 640 

Latmus, Mount, 556 

Lebanon, 17 

Lectum, Cape, 546 

Legions, Roman, 603 

Lemnos, 220 

Leoni, Port (the Pirseus), 269 

Leontopolis, temple of Onias at, 31 n. 

Libertines, synagogue of the, 55 

Limyra, Greek tablets at, 182 

Linus, 771 

Liris, river, 669 

Lissus, the modern Alessis, 244 n. 

Lois, grandmother of Timotheus, 156 

Longinus, governor of Syria, 583 

‘Long Legs’ of Athens, the, 271 

‘Long Walls’ of Athens, 271 

Lucius of Cyrene, 108, 109 

Lucrine Lake, oyster beds of, 665 

Luke, St., his meeting with St. Paul, 
Silas, and Timotheus at Alexandria 
Troas, 218; they sail from Troas, 
219; arrive at Samothrace, 220; 
reach Philippi, 223; left behind at 
Philippi, 289; visited by St. Paul 
at Philippi, 542; they both sail from 


index. 


LYC¢ 

Philippi and arrive at Troas, 543 ; 
leaves Troas and arrives at Assos, 
547; at Miletus, 551; at Patara, 
561; at Tyre, 562 ; at Caesarea, 566 ; 
at Jerusalem, 569 ; writes his Gospel, 
612; accompanies St. Paul from 
Cesarea to Rome, 632 ; remains with 
him till St. Paul’s death, 632, 822 

Lycabettus, 269 

Lycaonia, 147 ; drought of, 201 n. 

Lyceum, the, 277 

Lydia, 157 

Lydia, her profession of faith and bap- 
tism, 228 

Lystra, city of, 149; visited by St. 


Paul, 151 

iN Eerste shekels, 2 

Maccabees, Second Book of, au- 

thorship of, 15 

Macedonia Prima, 243; Quarta, 243 
n.; Secunda, 243; Tertia, 243 n. 

Macedonia, coins of, 218 

Macedonians, liberality of the, 467 

Meander. valley of the, 174; river, 
553 n. 

Magicians oriental, 118, et seq. 

Mé@yos, good and bad senses in which it | 
was used, 119 n. 

Mahomedan school, description 
42 n. 

Malea, Cape, 323 

Manaen, foster brother of Herod Anti- 
pas, 108, 109 

Maran-atha, meaning of the word, 
A417 n. 

Marathon, 267 

Marius, 119 

Marriages between the Jews and Greeks, 
204 

Mary, 371 

Massicus Hills, 669 

Meals, customs of Greek and Roman, 
238, 403 n. 

Megabyzi, or priests of Diana, 425 

Meliss, the priestesses so called, 425 

Melita, 658, 659 

Mercurius Propyleus, 275 

Mesogeea, region of the, 268 

Messogis, 419 

Milestone, the Golden, 275 

Miletus, 368, 550 

Millo, the causeway, 22 n. 

Minerva Promachus, 269, 272; statue 
of, 276 : 

Minerva Hygieia, statue of, 275 

Minturne, 669 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, 190 

Mitylene, notice of, 547 

¢Mnason of Cyprus,’ 97, 567 


of, 
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Mopsuestia, 196 n._ 
Mummius, 325 
Munychia, height of the, 270 
Museum of Athens, the, 268 
Mycale, 550 
Myra, 635 
Mysia, description of, 211; remarks on 
the history of, 212 n. 
NABLOUS or Neapolis, 69 
Narcissus, the, mentioned in Rom. 
xvi. 11, 535 
Navigation of the ancients, 623, et seq. 
‘ Nazarenes,’ 99 


Nazarites, the, 330; the four, 578; 
vow of, 574, 575 


| Neapolis, or Nablous, 69 


Neapolis of Macedonia, 221 

Nereus, 535 

Nero, his marriage with Poppa, 723 ; 
converts in the household of, 734; 
his character, 742; St. Paul brought 
before, 742 

Neptune, statue of, at Athens, 272 

Nestor, tutor of Tiberius, 88 


| ‘Nicholas of Antioch,’ 16 
| Nicholas, St., 635 


Nicolaitans, or Balaamites, 746 


| Nicomedes III., King of Bithynia, 185 


Nicopolis, 472 

Nicopolis in Epirus, 698 
Nicosia, 114 

Nopos, meaning of, 503 n. 


LIVES, Mount of, 581 
Olympas, 535 

Olympus, Mount, 242, 264 

Onesimus, the slave, 688; meaning of 
the name, 689 n. 

Onesiphorus, 771 

Orontes, valley of the, 16; the river, 
101; description of the, 110 

Ortygia, 663 

Overseer, office of, in the Primitive 
Church, 340 


ACTYAS, Mount, 419 
‘Painted Porch,’ the, 283 
Palatine, the, 719 
Pallas, death of, 720 
Pamphylia, 83; sea of, 127; descrip- 
tion of, 185 
Pangeus, Mount, 221 
Paoli, village of, in Pisidia, 180 
Paphos, 115; New, history of, 125, et 
seq. 3 Old, 125 
Parnes, hills of, 268, 269 


| Paroreia in Phrygia, 134 
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Participles, accumulation of, in Acts 
xvi. 6, 7,211. ; used substantively, 
491 n. 

Parthenon, the, at Athens, 276 

‘Paschal Lamb is Christ, who was slain 
for us,’ remarks on the passage, 
28 n. 

Patara, harbour of, 560 

Patrobas, 535 

Paul, St., a Pharisee, 27; language of 
his infancy, 32; his childhood at 
Tarsus, 34; his descent from Benja- 
min, 36, 37; his early education, 41 ; 
period of his birth, 37; his station 
in life, 40; his boyhood, 43 ; sent to 
Jerusalem, 43; his study there, 52 ; 
his early manhood, 53 ; his taste for 
Greek literature, 53; his presence at 
the death of St. Stephen, 61; his per- 
secution of the Christians, 64; his 
journey to Damascus, 67 n., 68 ; im- 
portance of his conversion, 73 ; vision 
of Jesus Christ, 75; his call, 75 ; his 
blindness, 76 ; his recovery of sight, 
78; his baptism, 79; his journey 
into Arabia Petra, 79; his return 
to Damascus, 82; conspiracy to as- 
sassinate him, 82; his escape, 83; 
his return to Jerusalem, 84; his 


meeting with the Apostles, 85; he. 


withdraws to Syria and Cilicia, 87 ; 
travels with Barnabas to Antioch, 
98; carries the contribution money 
from Antioch to Jerusalem, in time 
of famine, 105; departs for Cyprus, 
110; arrives at Seleucia, 112; at 
Salamis, 113; at Paphos, 115; his 
denunciation of Elymas Barjesus, 
119, 120; his name changed to Pau, 
120; visits Pamphylia, 126 ; arrives 
at Perga, 127 ; journeys to the tabie- 
land of Asia Minor, 133; reaches 
Antioch in Pisidia, 1388; his address 
to the Jews in the synagogue there, 
140 ; impression made on his hearers, 
142 ; scene on the following Sabbath, 
143 ; expelled from the synagogue, 
143 ; 


turns from the Jews and | 


preaches to the Gentiles, 143; jour-— 


neys towards Lycaonia, 145 ; arrives 
at Iconium, 145; escapes from a con- 


spiracy to crush him, 147; reaches | 

stra, 150; his miracle there, 152 ; | 
worship offered to him, 152; his ad-— 
dress to the Lystrians, 153; stoned | 


in the city, 155; recovers from ap- 


parent death, 155; travels to Derbe, | 


157 ; revisits Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, 157 ; reaches Perga, 158 ; 
travels to Jerusalem, 167; his com- 
panions on the journey, 167; his ar- 
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rival at the Holy City, 168; his 


address to the conference of Chris- 3 


tians in Jerusalem, 170; public re- 
cognition of his mission to the 
heathen, 174; his meeting with St. . 
John, 174; returns to Antioch, 175; 
rebukes St. Peter for his weak con- 
duct, 178; St. Paul’s personal ap- 
pearance, 179 ; St. Peter’s reconcilia- 
tion with him, 180; he proposes te 
Barnabas to visit the Churches, 192 
n.; quarrels with and separates from 
Barnabas, 192, 193; takes Silas with 
him into Cilicia, 195; takes Timo- 
theus into companionship, 197 ; 
reaches Iconium, 206 ; journeys 
through Phrygia, 208; arrives at 
Galatia, 210; his sickness, 210; his 
reception there, 211 ; journeys to the 
/Egean, 212; arrives at Alexandria 
Troas, 217 ; is joined by St. Luke at 
Troas, 219; they sail from Troas, 
219; arrive at Samothrace, 223; 
reach Philippi, 223 ; St. Paul preaches 
the Gospel for the first time in Eu- 
rope, 227; the demoniac slave, 231; 
St. Paul scourged and cast into pri- 
son, 236 ; his conversion of the jailor, 
237; released from prison, 239; 
leaves Philippi, 242 ; arrives at 
Thessalonica, 247 ; visits the syna- 
gogue at Thessalonica, 250 ; subjects 
of his preaching, 251 ; his own labour 
for the means of support, 254 ; leaves 
Thessalonica for Bercea, 260 ; arrives 
there, 262; leaves the city, 265 ; his 
arrival on the coast of Attica, 268 ; 
lands at Athens, 272 ; his reflections 
amidst the idolatry at Athens, 279 ; 
‘left in Athens alone,’ 279 ; addresses 
the Athenians in the Agora, 287 ; 
goes up to the hill of the Areopagus, 
289; his speech to the Athenians, 
292; departs from Athens, 295; 
takes up his abode at Corinth, 295; 
his address to the Jews in the syna- 
gogue there, 301; rejoined by Silas 
and Timotheus, 302 ».; writes his 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
304; he turns from the Jews to the 
Gentiles, 312; his vision, 314 x; 
writes the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, 315 ; continues to 
reside in Corinth, 320; brought by 
the Jews before Gallio, proconsul of 
Achaia, 327 ; who refuses to hear the 
charges, 328 ; departs from Achaia, 
330 ; takes his farewell of the Church 
of Corinth, 329 ; sails from Cenchrese 
by Ephesus to Cexsarea, 330 ; visits 
the synagogue at Ephesus, 332i; 
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~yeaches Cxesarea, 332; leaves Cesarea 
for Jerusalem, 332; visits Antioch 
for the last time, 332 ; departs from 
Antioch, 363; arrives at Ephesus, 
369; the Magicians of Ephesus, 373 ; 
burning of the mystic books, 374; 
the Apostle pays a short visit to Co- 
rinth, 875; returns to Ephesus, 377 ; 
writes the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, 381; his future plans, 417 ; 
Demetrius and the silversmiths, 429 ; 
Caius and Aristarchus seized by the 
mob, 431; tumult in Ephesus, 431 ; 
St. Paul bids farewell to the Chris- 
tians of Ephesus, 432 ; departs from 
the city, 432; arrives at Alexandria 
Troas, 435; preaches the Gospel 
there, 435; sails from Troas to Ma- 
cedonia, 436 ; lands at Neapolis, 436 ; 
proceeds to Philippi, 436 ; his love 
for the Philippian Christians, 4386 ; 
passes over to Macedonia, 437 ; state 
of his bodily health, 438; rejoined 
by Titus, 488; writes his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 440; he 
collects contributions for the poor 
Christians in Judea, 465; he jour- 


neys southwards, 472; his feelings | 
on approaching Corinth, 474; state | 


of the Galatian Church, 477 ; writes 
his Epistle to the Galatians, 478 ; 
convinces the Corinthians of his 
Apostleship, 494; he punishes the 
disobedient by publicly casting them 
out of the Church, 495; sends a 
letter by Phoebe to the Roman 
Church, 497 ; his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, 499; conspiracy of the Jews 
to take his life, 541; flies from Co- 
rinth to Macedonia, 541; visits St. 
Luke at Philippi, 542; they leave 
there together, 543; arrive at Troas, 
544; St. Paul restores the life of 
Eutychus, 546 ; leaves Troas and ar- 
rives at Assos, 547; at Miletus, 551; 
his speech to the Ephesian presbyters 


there, 553; he departs from Miletus, | 
556; arrives at Patara, 561; sails | 


for Phoenicia, 56%; arrives at Tyre, 
563; leaves Tyre, 5645 arrives at 
Cesarea, 565; meets with Philip the 
Evangelist, 565; warned by Agabus 
of danger to be apprehended at Je- 
rusalem, 566 ; sets out for J erusalem, 
567; his reception by the Presby- 
ters, 570; advice of the Christians of 
Jerusalem to St. Paul, 573 ; the four 
Nazarites, 573; St. Paul seized at 
the festival of Pentecost, 576 ; beaten 
by the mob, 583 ; rescued by Clau- 
dius Lysias, 585; his conversation 
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with Lysias, 585; the Apostle ad- 
dresses the multitude from the stairs, 
586; their rage, 588; sentenced by 
Lysias to ‘receive the lashes,’ 588 ; 
asserts his rights as a Roman citizen, 
589; taken before the Sanhedrin, 
589; struck by order of the high 
priest Ananias, 590; tumult in the 
judgment-hall, 591; the Apostle 
taken back to the fortress, 592 ; con- 
spiracy to assassinate him, 593 ; the 
aoe discovered, 593; removed by 
ysias to Czesarea to be judged by 

Felix, 594; ordered to be kept in 
Herod’s pretorium, 599; summoned 
before Felix, 608; charges brought 
against him, 608; his speech before 
Felix, 609 ; remanded, 610; brought 
up again before the governor, 611; 
imprisoned again, 612; brought be- 
fore Festus, 613; his ‘Appeal unto 
Cesar,’ 6138 ; brought before Herod 
Agrippa II., 617; his speech to the 
King, 618; departs from Cxsarea for 
Rome, 630; puts into Sidon, 632 ; 
reaches Myra, 634 ; Cnidus, 636 ; an- 
chors at Fair Havens, 639 ; sails from 
Fair Havens, 643; the storm, 643; 
leaky state of the vessel, St. Paul’s 
vision, 650 ; his address to the sailors, 
651; they anchor for the night, 652 ; 
wrecked on the coast of Melita, 658 ; 
his miracles at Malta, 660 ; sails from 
Malta, 662; puts into Syracuse, 662 ; 
visits Rhegium, 663; reaches Puteoli, 
663; journey from Puteoli towards 
Rome, 667 ; reaches Rome, 673 ; his 
interview with the Jews there, 682 ; 
his occupations during his imprison- 
ment at Rome, 686 ; Onesimus, 687 ; 
the Apostle writes his [pistle to 
Philemon, 689; writes his Epistle to 
the Colossians, 692; writes his Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 705; visited by 
Epaphroditus, 722 ; writes his Kpistle 
to the Philippians, 725; he makes 
many converts in Nero’s household, 
734; his trial before Nero, 741; 
charges brought against him, 743 ; 
acquitted, 745 ; he goes to Asia and 
Spain, 746; writes his First Epistle 
to Timotheus, 748 ; writes his Epistle 
to Titus, 759; his second imprison- 
ment at Rome, 765; first stage of 
his final trial, 769; is remanded to 
prison, 770; writes his second Epistle 
to Timotheus, 772 ; his death, 781 

Pausanias, his visit to, and description, 
of, Athens, 267 

Pedalium, the, of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
114 
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Pedizus, river, 114 

Pella, 242 

Pentecost, feast of, at Jerusalem, 574 

Perga, 128 

Pericles, statue of, at Athens, 267 

Peripatetics, the, 277 

Persis, 535 

Pessinus, 209 

Peter, St., 56, 96; in captivity, 105; 
his address to the conference of 
Christians at Jerusalem, 170; his 
weak conduct at Antioch, 177; 
openly rebuked by St. Paul, 178; 
St. Peter’s personal appearance, 179 ; 
his reconciliation with St. Paul, 180 

Persecution of Nero, 735, 766 

Pessinus, capital of the Tolistaboii, 
189 n. 

Petra, origin of the Arab city of, 
67 2. 

Petronius, 92 

Phaleric Wall, the, 271 

Pharisaic Christians at Jerusalem, 572 

Pharisees, the, 27; in Jerusalem, 169 

Phaselis, promontory of, 130; battles 
of, 127 

Philemon, 371; Epistle to, 689 

Philip, son of Herod the Great, 23 

Philip, tetrarch of Gaulonitis, 46 

Philip, the Asiarch, 430 

Philip, the Evangelist, the companion 
of Stephen, 65, 565; his family, 566 

Philippi, description of, 222 

Philippians, Epistle to the, 725 

Philologus, 535 

Philomelium, city of, 134; identified 
with Ak-Sher, 135, 208 

Philosophy, Greek, notice of the older, 
282; later schools, 286 ; spread of, 
287 

Phlegon, 535 

Pheebe of Cenchree, 497 

Pheenicians, the, 7 

Pheenix, harbour of, 641 

Physicians among the ancients, 241 

Pieric Valley, the, 245 n. 

Pireeus, the, 268, 270 

Pisidia, 129; robbers of, 129 ; violence 
of its flooded rivers, 130; mountain 
scenery of, 131, 133 

Piso, the proconsul of Macedonia, 243 n. 

Platea, battle of, 127 

Plato, philosophy of, 283 

Ate on the Conventus, or assize-town, 

27 

Pnyx, the, 268, 273 n., 275 

Polemo II., King of Pontus, 19, 20, 
190 

Politarchs, the, of Thessalonica, 258 

Polycarp, martyrdom of, 431 x. 

Pompeiopolis, 17 
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Pompey the Great, 17; in Damascus, _ 
21; at Jerusalem, 22 s 

Pomptine marshes, 670 

Pontus, last King of, 20 

Pontus, description of, 189 

‘Pontus,’ origin of the name, 190 x. 

Pontus Galaticus, 190 n. 

Poppa, 723, 745 

Posidonium at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
537 

Posts established by Augustus, 720 

Pretorian Guards, 604 

Pretorium, 719 

Praxitiles, 273 = 

‘ Presidents of the Games,’ 428 = 

Priam, Palace of, 544 : 

Prion, Mount, 420, 433 

Priscilla, 299 n., 300, 331, 369, 381 2. 

Proconsuls, 116 

Propreetors, 116, et seg. 

Proselytes, Jewish, 15 ; 

Proselytes, female, at Damascus, 15, 
137 ; at Antioch in Pisidia, 145 

Proseucha at Lystra, 157; the word, 
226 

Ptolemais, 564 

Pudens, 771 

Puteoli, 663, 666 

Pydna, 264 

Pythagoras, philosophy of, 282 


—~ 


bere oe Shot governor of Syria, 
Quartus, 536 


“PD ABBINISM,’ 46 
Resurrection of the body, 413 x. 

et seq. 

Rhegium, 663 

Rhodes, notice of, 557 

Rhodian fleet at Phaselis, 127 

Rhyndacus, river, 213 

Roman Church, 117; name of founder 
not known, 117 

Roman amphitheatre, 10; army, the, 
603; commerce, 628; fleet at Pha- 
selis, 127; power in the East, 9; 
growth and government of, 9 

‘Roman,’ meaning of the word in the 
New Testament, 224 n, 

Rome, deseription of, 672 

Rufus, 558 


Se DDUCEES the, 27, 56 
Sagalassus, 130 x. 

St. John, at Ephesus, 433 

St. Paul’s Bay, view of, 659 

Salamis, 110, 113; copper mines. ai, 
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114; destroyed, 114; sea fight at, | Soli, town of, 17 


114; battle of, 127, 267 
_Salonica, Gulf of, 265 

Samaria, 597 

Samaritans, the, 29, 65 

Samian shipbuilders, 325 

Samos, 368 

Samothrace, 217, 218, 220 

Samuel the Little, 47 n. 

Sangarius, river, 213 

Sanhedrin, the, 46, 57,58; its power 
over foreign synagogues, 67, 192 

Saronic Gulf, 267 

Sarus, river, 199 

Say, village of, 130 x. 

Say-Sou, river, 130 ». 

Saul. See Paul, St., ‘Saul’ and ‘ Paul,’ 
the words, 39 

Sceva, sons of, the exorcists, 373 

Schools, Jewish, 50; customs in, 51 

Schammai, Jewish school of, 47 

Scheenus, port of, 324: 

Scio, 549 

Secundus of Thessalonica, 259 

Seleucia, foundation of, 101, 111; im- 
mense excavation at, 112; its excel- 
lent harbour, 112 

Seleucus Nicator, 100 

Selge, 130 

Seneca, the philosopher, 327, 723 

Sergius Paulus, 115, 117 

Serres, 239 

‘Seven Capes,’ the, 559 

Sharon, plain of, 596 

Sheba, Queen of, 16 

Shipbuilders of Samos, 325 

Ships of the ancients, 623, et seq. 

Side, 127 

Sidon, notice of, 632 

Silas, 175, 176; accompanies St. Paul 
to Cilicia, 195; scourged and cast 


into prison at Philippi, 236; released | 


from prison, 239; leaves Philippi, 


240; visits the synagogue at Thessa- | 
' Tarsus, 18; coin of, 18 ».; named ‘ Me- 


lonica, 245; accompanies St. Paul to 
Bercea, 262; left behind with Timo- 


theus, at Bercea, 263 ; joins St. Paul | 
at Corinth, 301; accompanies the | 


Apostle to Ephesus, Cesarea, and | 


Jerusalem, 331, 332; remains at Je- 
rusalem, 362 
Silvanus the proconsul, 427 
Silversmiths of Ephesus, 429 
Simeon, father of Gamaliel, 47 
Simeon, son of Gamaliel, 47 x. 
Simeon, surnamed Niger, 108, 109 
Simon Magus, 374 n. 
Sinuessa, 669 
Slave-trade of Delos, 17 
Smyrna, 368 
Socrates, character of, 282 


Solomon, temple of, 578 


| Solon, statue of, 274 


Sopater of Bercea, 259 

Sorcery, Jewish, 375 

Sosipater, 536 n.; 542 

Sosthenes, chief of the Corinthian Jew- 
ish synagogue, 328; beaten by the 
Greek mob, 329 

Stachys, 535 

Stadium, Isthmian, Note on the, 537 

Stadia, in Asia Minor, 539 

Stagirus, 247 x. 

Stephen, St. 55, 56, 58, 59; his trial, 
his martyrdom, 60, 61; his prayer, 
61; his burial, 64 

Stephen, St., gate of, 61 x. 

Stimulus, or xevrpor, the, 75 x. 

Stoa Peecile, the, 278 

Stocks, the, 235 

Stoics, 278; their philosophy, 285 

Strabo’s tower, 605 

Stromboli, 663 

Strymon, river, 242 

Students, Jewish, 51 

Sulla at Athens, 271 

‘Sultan Tareek’ road, 134 

Sunium, Cape of, 267 

Syear, city of, 65 n. 


| Symbolum, Mount, 222 n. 


‘Synagogue of the Libertines,’ 55; 
the first, 50; number of, in Jerusalem, 
50; in Salamis, 114; in Antioch in 
Pisidia, 186; ancient and modein 
137, 143; the, at Thessalonica, 250; 
at Athens, 280; at Corinth, 301 

Synnada, 209 x. 

Syntyche, 724 

Syracuse, 662 

‘Syrian Gates,’ the, 196 


yan ee the, 137 
Talmud, the, 48 


tropolis,’ 18 ; condition of, under the 
Romans, 19; not a municipium, 38 ; 
scenery of, 40 

Taurus, Mount, 16, 128 »., 197 

‘Taverns, The Three,’ 671 

Tayvium, capital of the Hastern Gala- 
tians, 190 x. 

Tectosages, the, 188 

Tempe, Vale of, 265 

Temple, position of the, 578; temple 
of Solomon, 578; that of Zerubbabel, 
578; that of Herod, 578; the Outer 
Court, 578 ; ‘ Porch of Solomon,’ 579 ; 
the ‘ Beautiful Gate,’ 579; the sanc- 
tuary, 579; ‘Court of the Women,’ 
579; the Treasury, 580; the Court of 
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Israel, 580 ; the Court of the Priests, 
580 ; the hall, Gazith, 580; the Altar, 
580; the Vestibule, 581; the Holy 
Place, 581; the Holy of Holies, 581; 
connection of the Temple with the 
fortress Antonia, 582 

Tertullus, 607 

Tetrapolis, the, 101 

Teucer, kingdom of, 114 

_ Thais, tomb of, 537 

Thales, philosophy of, 282 

Thamna, 596 

Thasos, 221 

Theatre, the, of Athens, 274 

Thecla, St., of Iconium, 147 

Themistocles, tomb of, 270; his forti- 
fication of the Pirzeus, 270 

Therapeute, the, 29 

Therma, 182 

Thermopyle, 267 

Thessalonian letters, the, 254 

Thessalonians, First Epistle to the, 304 ; 
Second, 315 

Thessalonica, 235; description of, 248; 
Thessaly, 243 

Tiberias, 23; city of, 46 ; sea of, 73 

Tiberius, 91, 119 

Tiberius Alexander, 583 n., 599 

Tigranes, 112 

Timotheus, 156, 157, 201; birthplace 
of, 202 m.; becomes the companion 
of St. Paul, 203; his circumcision, | 
205; reaches Iconium, 206; accom- 
panies St. Paul to Galatia, and to | 
the Aigean, 210, 212; sails from 
Troas, 219; arrives at Samothrace, 
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| Urbanus, 535 ~ 
| Urbs libera, constitution of, 257 ; its 


| Vestments, the sacred, 583, 599 


220; at Philippi, 222; left behind at 
Philippi, 239 ; again with St. Paul at 
Bercea, 262; left behind at Bercea, 
263; joins St. Paul at Corinth, 301 ; 
accompanies St. Paul in his subse- 
quent journeys, 329, et seg.; de- 
spatched by St. Paul from Ephesus to 
Macedonia, 378; First Epistle to, 
748; Second Epistle to, 772 

Titus, 167, 169, 170; visits St. Paul at 
Philippi, 488; his account of the 
state of the Church of Corinth, 438 ; 
directed by St. Paul to return to 
Corinth, 439; his character, 469; 
St. Paul’s Epistle to, 759 

Tongues, gift of, remarks on the, 409 n. ! 


‘Town-clerk,’ the, of the 
version of the Bible, ee 
Triopium, promontory 0 a 
Frond demi tto of, 544. See Alex- 
andria Troas 
Trogyllium, 550 
Trophimus, 435, 455 n. 
Tryphena, 535 
Tryphosa, 535 
‘ Tullianum,’ the, 235 
Tyana, 200 x. 
Tychicus, 430, 688, 70? 
Tyrannus, 370 
Tyre, 563, 564 


authorised 


os 


NCHASTE behaviour condemned, 
392 
Unknown Gods, altars of the, 271, 281 


x z 


privileges, 287 


ALENTINUS, the Gnostic, 358 x. 
Ventidiys Cumanus, 583 
Venus, worship of, 124 


Via Appia, 667 ; Egnatia, 245 
Vitellius, 68, 92 
Vulturnus, river, 669 


+ 


. Wales LONG,’ of Athens, 271 
Women, influence of, over the 
religious opinions of the ancients, 
144; their holy influence in early 
Christianity, 228 
Writing-materials employed by St. 
Paul, 721 n. ; 


Geass river, 380; valley of the, 
131 


febeass, the, 364 
Zea, 271 n. 
Zealot, the term, 481 n. 
Zealots, the, 29 
ao school of, 278; his philosophy, 
Zerubbabel, temple of, 578 
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CATALOGUE 


WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 


History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &c. 


Abbott.—A HisTory oF GREECE. By 
EVELYN ABxgoTt, M.A., LL.D. 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to the 
Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo., Ios, 6d. 
Part I1.—s00-445 B.C. Cr. 8vo., ros, 6d, 


Acland and Ransome.—A Hanp- 
BOOK IN OUTLINE OF THE POLITICAL 
HIsToRY OF ENGLAND TO 1896. Chro- 
nologically Arranged. By A. H. DYKE 
ACLAND, M.P., and CyRIL RANSOME, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ANNUAL REGISTER (THE). A Re- 
view of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad, for the year 1897. 8vo., 18s. 
Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for 

the years 1863-1896 can still be had. 
18s. each, 


Amos.—PRIMER OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, 
By SHELDON Amos, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Arnold. — Intropuctory LECTURES 
ON MODERN History. By THOMAS 
ARNOLD, D.D., formerly Head Master 
of Rugby School. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Badeun-Powell—TueE INDIAN 
VILLAGE COMMUNITY. Examined 
with Reference to the Physical, Ethno- 
graphic, and Historical Conditions of 
the Provinces ; chiefly on the Basis of the 
Revenue-Settlement Recordsand District 
Manuals. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, 
M,A., C.I.E. With Map. 8vo., 16s. 


Bagwell.—IrgLAND UNDER THE 
Tupors. By RICHARD BAGWELL, 
LL.D. (3vols). Vols. I.andIl. From 
the first Invasion of the Northmen to the 
year 1578. 8vo., 32s. Vol. III. 1578- 
1603. 8vo., 185, 


Ball.—HisToRicAL REVIEW OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE IN 
IRELAND, from the Invasion of Henry 
the Second to the Union (1172-1800). 
By the Rt. Hon. J. T. BALL. 8vo., 65. 


Besant.—THE History OF LONDON. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. With 74 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 1s. 9¢@. Or 
bound as a School Prize Book, as, 6d. 


Brassey (LorpD).—PAPERS AND AD- 
DRESSES, 
NAVAL AND MARITIME, 1872-1893. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., ros, 
MERCANTILE MARINE AND NAVIGA- 
TION, from 1871-1894. Cr. 8vo., 55.” 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND COLONI- 
SATION FROM 1880-1894. Crown 
8V0., 55. Pa 
POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS, 1861- 
1894. Crown 8vo., 55. : 
Bright.—A History or ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. ~ 
Period I. MEDI@VAL MONARCHY: 
A.D. 449-1485. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Period Il. PERSONAL MONARCHY: 
1485-1688. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL Mon- 


ARCHY: 1689-1837. Cr, 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMo- 
CRACY: 1837-1880. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Buckle.—History oF CIVILISATION 
IN ENGLAND, By HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE, 3 vols, Crown 8vo., 245. 

Burke.—A History oF SPAIN, from the 

| Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. By ULICK RALPH 
BuRKE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

Chesney.—INnpIAN POLiTy: a View of 
the System of Administration in India. 
By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, 
K.C.B. With Map showing all the 
Administrative Divisions of British 
India, 8vo., 215. 

Corbett.—DRAKE AND THE TUDOR 
Navy, with a History of the Rise of 
England as a Maritime Power. By 
Juuian S. CorBETT. With Portrait, 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo., 
365. 

| Creighton.—A History oF THE Pa- 

PACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM TO 

THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). By 

M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

London. 6vols. Cr. 8vo., 65. each. 


| Cuningham.—A SCHEME FOR IM- 
PERIAL FEDERATION ;: a Senate for the 
Empire. By GRANVILLEC. CUNINGHAM 
of Montreal, Canada. Cr. 8vo,, 35. 6¢, 
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History, 


Curzon.—PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN 
QUESTION. By the Right HON. GEORGE 
N. Curzon, M.P. With 9 Maps, 96 
Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 
2vols, 8vo., 425. 


De Tocqueville.— DEmocRACY IN 
AMERICA. By ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 
VILLE. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


Dickinson.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PARLIAMENT DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By G. LOWES 
Dickinson, M.A. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Froude (JAMEs A.). 

THE History OF ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


TuE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARA- 
GON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, | 


- and other Essays. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6a, each. 


C#SAR: a Sketch. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Gardiner (SAMUEL RAwsON, D.C.L., 

LL. D.), 

History OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. each, 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6s, each. 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 
Vol. I., 1649-1651. 
8vo., 25, 


Vol. II., 1651-1654. With 
7 Maps. 


8vo., 215. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAs. With 
8 Illustrations and Plates. Crown 
8V0., 55. 


3. vols. | 


With 14 Maps. | 


Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &e.—continued. — 


Gardiner (SAMUEL Rawson, D.C.L., 

LL. D.)—continued. 

CROMWELL'S PLACE IN _ HISTORY. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 

Vol. I. B.C. 55-A.D. 1509. 173 Illus- 
trations. 

Vol. II. 1509-1689. 

Vol. III. 1689-1885. 


96 Illustrations. 


or Kinc GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM 
IV., AND QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, formerly 
Clerk of the Council. 8 vols. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES: 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1638-1870. By 
W.E.B. Du Bots, Ph.D. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By S. B. 
HARDING, A.M. 8vo., 6s. 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By D. F, 

* Houston, A.M. 8vo., 6s. 

NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By FRED- 
ERICK W. DALLINGER, A.M, 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH MUNI- 
CIPAL HiIsToRY, including Gilds and 
Parliamentary Representation. By 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 12s. 

THE LIBERTY AND FREE SOIL PAR- 
TIES IN THE NORTH-WEST. By 
THEODORE CLARKE SMITH, Ph.D, 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Historie Towns.—Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each, 

Bristol. By Rev. W.' London. By Rev. W. 


Hunt. J. Loftie. 
Carlisle, By Mandell Oxford. | By Rev. G. 
Creighton, D.D. | Winchester. By G. 


Cinque Ports. By| W. Kitchin, D.D. 
Montagu Burrows.! Hee By Rev. James 
Fi : aine. 
Ga cae Rev. | New York. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
Exeter. “By _E; A.| Boston (U.S.). By 
Freeman, ' Henry Cabot Lodge, 


tog Illustrations. _ 
Greville.—A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS — 
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Joyce (P. W., LL.D.). 


A SHORT History OF IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Times to 1608. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


A CHILD’s HIsTorY OF IRELAND, from | 
the Earliest Times to the Death of | 
O’Connell. With Map and 160 IIlus- | 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Kaye and Malleson.—History oF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. By 
Sir JoHN W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


PICKLE THE SPY, or, The Incognito of 
Prince Charles. With 6 Portraits. | 
8vo., 185. 


St. ANDREWS. With 8 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text by T. HODGE. 


8vo., 155. net. 


Leecky (WittiamM Epwarp Hart- 
POLE). 


History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Library Edition. & vols. 


Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 365. Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 365. Vols. 
V. and VI., 1784-1793, 365. Vols. 
VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 


Cabinet Edition, ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. each. IRELAND. § 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


8vo. 


History OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE, 2 
vols, Crown 8vo., 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 
EuRopE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY, 2 vols. 


8vo., 365. 


Macaulay (Lorp). 

THE LIFE AND WorKS OF LORD MAC- 
AULAY, ‘Adinburgh’ Edition. 1ovols. 
8vo., 6s. each. 

Vols. I.-[V. History oF ENGLAND. 


Vols. V.-VII. Essays; BIOGRAPHIES; 
INDIAN PENAL CODE; CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO KNIGHT'S ‘QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE’, 

Vol. VIII. SpEEcHES; LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME; MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. SirG, O, TREVE- 
LYAN, Bart. 

This Edition is a cheaper reprint of the 
Library Edition of LORD MACAULAY’S 
Life and Works. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


‘ Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
£4 16s. 

‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 
6s. each. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £5 55. 


8 vols. 8vo., 


HIsTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE AC- 
CESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND, 
Popular Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Student’s Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8vols. Post8vo., 48s. 


‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 4vols. 8vo., 
6s, each. 
‘Albany’ Edition, 6 vols. Crown 


8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, in 1 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d., or 35. 6d., gilt edges. 

‘ Silver Library’ Edition. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student's Edition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 
‘ Trevelyan’ Edit. 2vols. Cr.8vo.,95. 
Cabinet Edition. avols. Post8vo., 245. 


Crown 


‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
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EssAys which may be had separately, 
price 6d. each sewed, 1s. each cloth. 
Addison and Wal-{ Ranke and Glad- 


pole. stone. 

Croker’s Boswell’s | Milton and Machia- 
Johnson, velli. 

Hallam’s_ Constitu- | I.ord Byron. 


tional History. 
Warren Hastings. 
The Earl of Chat- 

ham(Two Essays). 
Frederick the Great. 


Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron,and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


People's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6d. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo., 245. — 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Lord MAcAuLay, Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


MacColl. — Tue SuLTAN AND THE 
POWERS. By the Rev. MALCOLM MAc- 
COLL, M.A., Canon of Ripon, 8vo., 
Ios. 6d. 


Mackinnon.— Tue Union or ENG- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND: a Study of 
International History. By JAMES MAc- 
KINNON, Ph. D., Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 16s. 


May.—TueE ConstiTUTIONAL HIsToRY 
OF ENGLAND since the Accession of 
George III, 1760-1870. 
borough). 


3 vols. Crown 8yo,, 18s, 


Merivale (THE LATE DEAN). 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols, Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 
each, 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC; 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. ramo., 75. 6a. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, from the | 
Foundation of the City to the-Fall of | 


Augustulus, B.C, 753-A.D. 476. With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo., 75, 6d, 


By Sir Tuomas | 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord. Farn- | 


tical Memoirs, &e.—continued. 


Montague.—TuHe ELEMENTS oF ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL History. By 
F.C. MONTAGUE, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


| Richman.—APPENZELL: Pure Demo. 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By IRVING 
B. RicHMAN, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Seebohm (FREDERIC). 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Mapsand Plates. 8vo., 16s, 

THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., ras. 


Sharpe.—Lonvon anv THE KINGDOM: 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 

\ By REGINALD R, SHARPE, DT... Re- 

cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 

Clerk of the City of London: 3 Vols. 

8vo., tos. 6d, each. 


Smith.—CarTHAGE AND THE CARTHA- 


GINIANS. By R. BoswortH SMITH, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr, 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Stephens.—aA History or THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By H. MorsrE STEPHENS, 
8vo. -Vols. I. and II., 18s, each. 


| Stubbs.—Hisrory or THE UNIVERSITY 

OF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, By J. 
W. STUBBS. 8vo., ras, 6d. 


Sutherland—Tuer History OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from 
1606-1890, By ALEXANDER SuTHER- 
LAND, M.A,, and GrorGE SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A, Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 


Vaylor.—A STuUDENT’s MANUAL OF 
| THE HIsTorRyY or INDIA. By Colonel 

MEADOWS TayLor, C.S.I., &c. Gr 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Todd.—ParLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
EN THE BRITISH COLONIES, By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 
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Wakeman and Hassall.—Essays 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE SruDY OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
BY Resident Members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY 
WAKEMAN, M.A., and ARTHUR HAs- 
SALL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Walpole.—History oF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
SPENCER WALPOLE. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 65. each, 


Wood-Martin.—PacGan IRELAND: an 
Archzeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Woop-MartTIN, M.R.LA. With 512 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 155. 


Wrylie.—History or ENGLAND UNDER 
Henry IV. By James HAMILTON 
Wvulz, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools, 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, tos. 6¢. Vol. II. x55, 
Vol. III. 15s. Vol. IV. ars, 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armstrong.--THE LirEAND LeTTers, Faraday. — FARADAY AS 


OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. Edited 
by G. F. SAVAGE ARMSTRONG. Fep. 
8vo., 75. 6a. 


Bacon.—TuHE [LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS 
OCCASIONAL WoRKS. Edited by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 


Bagehot.— BroGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Blackwell.—PIoNEER WoRK IN OPEN- 
ING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 
WoMEN: Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 


Buss.—FRANCES MAry Buss AND HER 
WorK FOR EDUCATION, By ANNIE 
E. RIDLEY. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Carlyle.—THOMASCARLYLE: a History 
ofhis Life. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Digby.—TuHeE Lire or Sir KENELM| 


DicsBy, dy one of his Descendants, 
the Author of ‘The Life of a Con- 
spirator,’ ‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,' 
etc. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. 


Duncan.—ADMIRAL DuNCcAN. By the 
EARL OF CAMPERDOWN. With 3 Por- 


traits. 8vo., 16s. 
Brasmus.—LIre AND LETTERS OF 

ERASMUS, By JAMES ANTHONY 

FROUDE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FALKLANDS. By the Author of ‘The 
Life ot Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The Life 
of a Prig,’ etc. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


A ODiIs- 
COVERER, Cr. 


8vo., 35. 6d. 

FOREIGN COURTS anp FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A.M. F. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d, 


Fox.—Tue EARLY History oF CHARLES 
JAMES Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 18s, 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Halifax.—TuHeE Lire AND LETTERS oF 
SIR GEORGE SAVILE, BARONET, FIRST 
MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. With a New 
Edition of his Works, now for the first 
time collected and revised. By H. C, 
FOXCROFT. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, 
8vo., 36s. 

Hamilton.—Lirze or SiR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo. 
3vols. 15s. each, ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d. 


Havelock.—MeEmoirs or Str HENRY 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6a. 


| Haweis.—My Musicat Lire. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Holroyd.—Tue GirRLHOOD OF MARIA 
JOSEPHA HOLRoyD (Lady Stanley of 
Alderly). | Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. ADEANE. With 6 
Portraits. 8vo,, 185. 


Jackson.—STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL War. By 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R, HENDERSON, York 
and Lancaster Regiment. With 2 Por- 
traits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols, 
BVO., 42° 
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Lejeune.—Memorrs oF BARON LE- 
JEUNE, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals 
Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. Trans- 
lated. 2vols. 8vo., 245. 


Luther.—Lrre or LuTuer.  By| 
Juiius K6stTLin. With Illustrations , 
from Authentic Sources. Translated | 
from the German. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Macaulay.—THE LirFE AND LETTERS 
or Lorp MacauLay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edit, rvol. Cr. 8vyo., 25. 6d. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post8vo., 125. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. | 
‘Edinburgh Edition,’ 2 vols. 8Vvo., | 

6s, each. 

Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON | 
DE MARBOT. ‘Translated from the; 
French, 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Max Miuller.—Avutp LaAnc Syne. By 
the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MUL- | 
LER. With Portrait. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


:) 

Meade. — GENERAL SIR RICHARD | 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY STATES 
OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN INDIA: 
a Record of Forty-three Years’ Service 
as Soldier, Political Officer and Ad- 
ministrator. By THOMAS HENRY 
THORNTON, C.S.1., D.C.L. With Por- 


trait, Map and 16 Illustrations. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. net. 
Wansen.—FRIDTJOF—~ NANSEN, 1861- 


1893. By W.C. BROGGER and NORDAHL | 
ROLFSEN. ‘Translated by WILLIAM 
ARCHER, With8 Plates, 48 Illustrations 
in the Text, and 3 Maps. 8vo., ras. 6d. 
Newdegate.— THE CHEVERELS OF 
CHEVEREL MANOR. By Lady NEw- 
DIGATE-NEWDEGATE, Author of ‘ Gos- | 
sip from a Muniment Room’. With 


6 Illustrations from Family Portraits. | 


8vo., ros. 6d, 


Place.—TuHE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 8vo., ras. 


Rawlinson.—A MEMOIR OF MAJoR- 
GENERAL SIR HENRY CRESWICKE 
RAWLINSON, Bart., K.C.B. By GEo. 
RAWLINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon 
of Canterbury. With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal LoRD RoBERTs of 
Kandahar, V.C. With Map, 3 Por- 
traits and an Illustration. S8vo., 16s. 

Reeve.—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY REEVE, 
C.B., D.C.L., late Editor of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ and Registrar of the 
Privy Council. By J. KNox LAUGH- 
Ton, M.A. 2vols. 8vo. 

Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ~GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Seebohim.—THE OXFORD REFORMERS 
—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS AND THOMAS 
More : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., 145. 


| Shakespeare.—OuTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With I[llus- 
trations and _ Facsimiles. 2 vols. 


Royal 8vo., £1 Is. ; 
Shakespeare’s TRUE Lire. By JAs. 

WALTER. With 500 Illustrations by 

GERALD E>MorrA. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 
Verney.—MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 

FAMILY. 

Vols. I. and Il. DuRING THE CrviIL 
WAR. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Facsimile. Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Vol. II. DurInc THE ComMMON- 
WEALTH. 1650-1660 By MARGARET 
M. VERNEY. With ro Portraits, &c. 
Royal 8vo., 215. 

Wellington.—LiFE oF THE DUKE oF 
WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G R. 
GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wills.—W. G. Wits, DRAMATIST 
AND PAINTER. By FREEMAN WILLS. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo.,1os.6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold.—SEas AND LANDs. By Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD. With 71 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. “With 6 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEy- 
LON. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Ball._TuHe ALPINE GuipE. By the 
late JOHN BALL, F.R.S., &c., President 
of the Alpine Club. A New Edition, 
Reconstructed and Revised on behalf ot 
the Alpine Club, by W. A. B. CooLiper. 
Vol. 1. THE WESTERN ALPS. The 

Alpine Region, South ot the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda tothe 
Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo., 12s. net. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o.—continued. 


Bent.—JuHe RuineED Cities oF MAsH- 
ONALAND: being a Record of Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
THEODORE BENT. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Brassey.—VoYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
Lorp Brassry, K,.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 2vols. Cr. 
8vo., Los. 


Brassey (The late LApy). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS, 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo., 3s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth, 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fep., 25.cloth, or 3s.white parchment. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST, 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 


114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,75. 6d. | 
With 103 Illustra- | 


Popular Edition. 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d, 
Popular Edition, With 183 lllustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 15, cloth. 


THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’, 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- 
tions, 4to., 25. 6d. 


Browning.—A GIRL’s WANDERINGS 
IN HunGARY. By H. ELLEN BROWN- 
ING. With Map and 2o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Churchill._TuHe Story or THE MaA- 
LAKAND FIELD Force. By Lieut. 
_ Winston L. SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Crawford. — SourH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By ROBERT CRAWFORD, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 


With Map and 220 ; 


Froude (JAmEs A.). 
OCEANA : or England and her Colonies. 
With g Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE West INDIES: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illus- 
trations. Cr, 8vo., 25. bds., 25. 6d, cl. 


Howitt.—Visirs TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in Knglish History and Poetry. By 
WILLIAM Howitt. With 8o IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d. 


| Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries, 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE ‘FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B. C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
J. A. LEES and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 

With Mapand 75 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 
. 6a. 
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Max Miiller.—Letrers rrom Con- 
STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. MAX MULLER. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Wansen (FRIDTJOF), 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With numerous [lustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Eskimo Lire. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 165, 


Oliver.—CRAGS AND CRATERS: Ram- 
bles in the Island of Réunion, By 
WILLIAM DupLEyY OLIVER, M.A. 
With 27 Illustrations and a Map, Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c.—continued. 


Smith.—CLimBING IN THE BRITISH 
IsLes. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by ELLIs CARR, and 
Numerous Plans. 


Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo., 35. 6d. 
Part II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo., 35. 6d. 


Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
Europe. By LesLiz STEPHEN. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Iilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two ot 
Them. With a Map and 59 Iylustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 25. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall._THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By JOHN TYNDALL, 
F.R.S. With 6x Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Vivian.—ServiaA: the Poor Man’s 
Paradise. By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A, 
8vo., 155. 


Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 


AciGe T. 


Complete in 28 Volumes. 


WATSON. 


Crown 8vo., Price tos, 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 


*,* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from ail Booksellers, 


ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and 
Col, H. WALROND. ~ With Contribu- 
tions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, 
&c. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


ATHLETICS. By MonTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With 6 Plates and 52 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros, 6d, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLIvE 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA, With 
Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. 
BAKER, W. C. OsweELt, F. C. 
SELOous, &c. With 20 Plates and 
57 Ulustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ros, 6d. 

Vol. II. Europg, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERCY, 
Major ALGERNON C. HEBER PERCY, 
&c, With 17 Plates and 56. Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
Ios, 6a. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BROADFOOT, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
BoyD, SYDENHAM DrIxon, W. J. 
Forp, &c. With rr Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
HARDING Cox and the Hon. GERALD 
LASCELLES. With 20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, and the 
Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. 
GRACE, F. GALE, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the EARL OF ALBE- 
MARLE, and G. LAcy HILLIER. With 
x9 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 

ext. Crown 8yo., ros, 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—consinued. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MIDDLETON, The Honourable Mrs. 


ARMYTAGE, &c. With Musical Ex- | 


amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., tos. 6d. 


by other Authorities. With 12 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By WALTER H. POLLOCK, 


Eee Gir GROVE, ©. PREVOST, Hz 2B. 


MITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With 18 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Texi. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
tELL. 


Jol. 1. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE, &c. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
ros. 6d. 


Vol. Il. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 


FisH. With Contributions by the}. 


MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 
8vc., ros. 6d. 


GOLF. By Horacr G. HUTCHINSON. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Baxrour, M.P., Sir_ WALTER 
Simpson, Bart., ANDREW LANG, &e. 
With 32 Plates and 57 [Justrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the DUKE oF 


BEAUFORT K.G., and MowBray 
Morxis. | With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rey. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Lonc- 
MAN, &c, With 5 Plates and 54 fllus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ros. 6a. 


| MOUNTAINEERING. By C, T. Denr, 


DRIVING. By His Grace the DUKE or | 
BEAUFORT, K.G. With Contributions | 


With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
WAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. Ma- 
THEWS, &c. With 13 Plates and gs 
Ilustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).—Selected 


by HEDLEY PEEK. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
LANG, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. Wart- 
SON. With 32 Plates and 74 I}ustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING, 


By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. With 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo,, ras, 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 


ROBERT WEIR, the DUKE OF BEAU- 
FORT, the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND 
BERKSHIRE, the KARL OF ONSLOW, 
&e. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d, 


ROWING. By R. P. P. ROWE and C, 


M. PITMAN. With Contributions by C, 
P,. SEROCOLD, F. C. Brac, and S, Lr 
B. SmirH. PUNTING. By P. W. 
SQUIRE. With 20 Plates and g5 Illus- 
trations in the Text; also 4 Maps ot 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race 
and Metropolitan Championship Course, 
Henley Course, Oxford Course, and 
Cambridge Course. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 


Sir H. W. Gore-BooTH, ALFRED C, 
HARMSWORTH, and W. SENIOR. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—vcontinued. 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. FIELD AND CovEeRT. By LorD 
. WALSINGHAMandSir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. GERALD LaAs- 
CELLES and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 
With xx Plates and oq Illustrations 

in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Vol. Il. Moor AND MArsH. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lorp LovaTand LORD CHARLES 
LENNOX KERR. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C. G. 
TEBBUTT, T. MAXWELL WITHAM, 
Rey. JOHN KERR, ORMOND HAKE, 
HeEnrY A. Buck, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secs. of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., ros. 6d, 
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TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 


QUETS, AND FIVES. By J..M. and 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL- 
BOuvVERIE, and A. C. AINGER. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. LyTTEL- 
TON, W. C. MARSHALL, Miss L. Don, 
&c. With r2 Plates and 67 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING RULES, 
FITTING-OUT, &c. By Sir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart., THE EARL oF 
PEMBROKE, LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 
C.. E.. SETH-SMITH, C.B., G. L. 
WarTSON, R. T. PritrcHett, E. F. 
KNIGHT, &c. With er Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Vol. II. YAcHT CLups, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
Racine, &c. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND 
AvaA, K.P., THE EARL OF ONSLow, 
JAMES MCFERRAN, &c. With 35 
Plates and r6o Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


FUR, FEATHER AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 


Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume. 


*," The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With rr Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8yo., 55. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. StUART-WoORTLEY; Cookery, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 


| 


\ 


| THE HARE, 


THE PHEASANT. Natural Hiistory, by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WoRTLEY; Cooker ys 
by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. Withic 


Mlustrations and various Diagrams, 
Crown 8vo., 59. 


Natural History, by the 
Rev, H, A, MAcpPHERsON; Shooting, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; 
Coursing, by CHARLES RICHARDSON}; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gippons and G. H. 
LONGMAN ; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT. With 9 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo., 55. 
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Sport and Pastime—consinued. 


FUR, FEATHER AND 


RED DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Deer 
Stalking, by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount EBRING- 
TON ; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


THE RABBIT. By J. E. Harmine, &c. 


FIN SERIES—-continued. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-HARDY. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon-Fishing by CLAUD 
DouGLas PENNANT; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE TROUT. By the MARQUESS OF 
GRANBY. With Chapters on Breeding 
by Colonel F. H. CUSTANCE ; Cookery, 
by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 


With Illustrations. [/n preparation. 
WILDFOWL. By the Hon. JOHN 
Scott MontTaGu. With Illustrations. 
[Jn preparation. 


12 Illustrations. Crown 8yo., 55. 


André.—CoLoneL BoGry's SKETCH- 
Book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry After- 


Dinner Sayings of the Colonel. By R. 
ANDRE, West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong 4to., 25. 6d. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
(‘Rapier’). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price 1s. Monthly. 

Vols. I.-VI., 6s, each. 


DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, ete. By MARKS- 
MAN. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Short and 


Jellis.—CHEsS SPARKS ; OT, 
lected and 


Bright Games of Chess. Co 
Arranged by J. H. ELLis, M.A. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

¥olkard.—TuHe WILp-FowLzer: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 


Modern; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, &c., &c., by 
H. C. FOLKARD. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. Svo,, | 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHERY. By HoRACE Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. Witha Pre- 
face by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8yo., 145. 


FPyancis.—A Book ON ANGLING: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Ilustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 155. 

Gibson.—TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED 
Runs. By the Hon. HARRY GIBSON. 
With Contributions by F. DE B. STRICK- 
LAND and ‘LADY-TOBOGGANER’. With 
4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.—CountTRY PASTIMES FOR 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By A. 
T.ANG. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 
8yvo., 35. 6d. 

L,illie-—CRoquET: its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By ARTHUR LILLIE, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872; Winner of the ‘ All-Comers'’ 
Championship,’ Maidstone, 1896. With 

Full-page Illustrations by LucrIEN 
DAVIS, 1s Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Longman.—CuHEss OPENINGS. By 
FREDERICK W. LONGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 
as. 6d. 


Madden.—Tue Driary oF MASTER 


WILLIAM SILENCE: A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 


tas, 6a, 


8vo., 165, 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JoHN NEvIL MASKELYNE, of the 
Egyption Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Park.—THe GAME oF GOLF. By 
WILLIAM PARK, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir RALPH, Bart.). 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 
Series). On the Choiceand Use ofa Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 125. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting | 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 185, 


Pole.—THE THEORY OF THE MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC GAME OF. WHisT. By 
WILLIAM POLE. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Proctor.—_How To PLAY WHIST: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
Wuist. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ribblesdale.—THE QuEEN’s HounpDs 
AND STAG-HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By LorpD RIBBLESDALE, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E BuRROwS. With 24 Plates 
and 35 [Illustrations in the Text, in- 
cluding reproductions from Oil Paintings 
in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Cumber- 
land Lodge, Original Drawings by G. 
D. GILES, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8vo., 255, 


Ronalds.—THE FLy-FIsHER’s ENTOo- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS, Witb 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., r4s. 


Thompson and Cannan. Hanp- 
IN-HAND FIGURE SKATING. By Nor- 
CLIFFE G. THOMPSON and F. LAURA 
CANNAN, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
TuHomson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
r6mo., 65. 


Wilcocks. THE SEA FISHERMAN: Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WILCocKs. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Veterinary “Medicine, &e. 


Steel (Joun HENRY). 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE | 

. Doc. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., | 
ros. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF | 
THE Ox. With rro9 Illustrations. 
8vo., 155. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE | 
SHEEP. With roo Illustrations. 8vo., 
12s, 

OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Fitawygram.--Horses AND STABLES. | 
By Major-General Sir F. FirzwyGraM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 


8vo., 25. 6d, net. 


Schreiner.— THE ANGORA Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897). By S. C. CRONWRIGHT 
SCHRIENER. With 26 Illustrations. 
8vo., ros. 6d, 


*Stonehenge.’—TuHe Doc IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. By ‘STONEHENGE’. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Youatt (WILirIAM)., 

THE Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 2 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings, 8vo., 6s. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c. 
Abbott.—THE ELEMENTS oF Loaic. By | Crozier (JoHN BEATTIE)—continued. 


T. K. AssoTtT, B.D. 1amo., 35. CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS; being 

it the Outlines of a New System of 

Aristotle. Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
Tue Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated sophy. 8vo., 145, 


with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEX- | 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2vols, 8vo., 32s. | D®Vidson.—Tue Loic or Drrini- 
‘ E TION, Explained and Applied. By 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S| WyrL1aAm L. Davipson, M.A. Crown 

Etuics. Books I-IV. (Book X.c.} gyo.. 65. 

vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- : 

tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the | Green (THomAs Hitx). The Works of. 

Rev. EDWARD Moorg, D.D. Cr. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 


8vo., ros. 6d. Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works 
8vo., 165. each. 
Bacon (FRANCIS). Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
COMPLETE WorKS. Edited by R. L. the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
ELLIS, JAMES SPEDDING, and D. D. 2ts. 
Heatu. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d. LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 8vo., 55. 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES{ Hodgson (SHADWORTH H.). 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Tue Essays: with Annotations. By Essay. 8vo., 16s. 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 8vo.,| | ‘Tye THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
ros. 6d. . ; Inquiry. 2vols. 8vo., 245. 
Tue Essays: Edited, with Notes. By| ‘ye PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 
F. Srorr and ©. H. Grsson. Cr. vols. 8V0., 215. 
8vo., 35. 6d. ‘ ; THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 4 
Tue Essays. With Introduction, Notes, vols, I. General Analysis of Experi- 
and Index. By E. A. Aszorr, D.D. ence. II. Positive Science. III. Anal- 
2yols, Fep. 8vo., 6s. The Text and ysis of Conscious Action. IV. The 
Index only, without Bien Ang Real Universe. 4 vols, 8vo., 36s. net. 
Boe in One Volume. Fep. V0.) ty me.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL WorKs 
teat oF Davip HuME, Edited by T. H. 
Bain (ALEXANDER). GREENandT. H.GRosE. 4vols. 8vo., 
MENTAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 62. 56s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols, 
MoRAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d, 285. Treatise of Human Nature, 2 
The two works as above can be had in one vols, 285. 
volume, price 10s. 6d. James.—THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and 
SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo., 155. other Essays in Popular Philosophy: 
EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo., 155. By WILLIAM JAMES, M.D., LL.D., &c. 
Logic, eer a na UCTIVE.| Crown 8vo., 75. 6d, 
EES gall Sak pray eae eee Justinian.—TuE InsTITUTES oF Jus- 
PRACTICAL Essays. Crown 8vo., 2s |" ivan: Latin Text, chiefly raat of 
Bray.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECES- Huschke, with English Introduction, 


sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter.| Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 


By CHARLES Bray. Crown 8vo., 55. THomAs C, SANDARS, M.A. 8vo., 185. 
ozier (JOHN BEATTIE). Kant (ImmanuBEz). : 

re roe ae INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP-| CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 

MENT ; on the Lines of Modern Evolu- OTHER WORKS ON THE ‘THEORY OF 

tion. Eruics. Translated byT. K. ABBOTT, 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6d. 

Grzeco-Roman Paganism; Judaism ; FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 

and Christianity down to the Closing METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. ‘Trans- 

of the Schools of Athens by Justi- lated by T, K. ABBoTT, B.D, Crown 


nian, 529 A.D. 8vo., X45. | Sve., 35. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Kant (IMMANUEL)—continued. 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
EssAy ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY 
OF THE Four FiGures, Translated | 
by T. K. ABBOTT, 8vo., 6s. 


Killick.—HAnbDBOoK TO MILL’s Sys- 
TEM OF Locic. By Rev. A. H. KIL- 
LICK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ladd (GEORGE TRUMBULL). 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PsyYCHo- | 
Locy : a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
8vo., I2s. 


PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE: an In- 
quiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty, 
8vo., 185. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 
16s. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 8vo., 2I5. 


QUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., 125. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Crown 8vo., 
55. 6a. 


Lutosiawski.—THE. ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’S*Locic. By W. 
LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo,, 215, 


Max Muller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. “8vo., 215. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT.  8vo., 
2s. 6d, net. 


WMill.—ANALYsIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. By JAMES 
MILL. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Mill (Jonn Stuart), 


A SYSTEM OF Loaic, Cr. 8vo., 35. 62. 
On Liperty, Cr, 8vo., 15. qd. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


UTILITARIANISM. 8vo., 25, 6d, 


{ Mill (JoHN STUART)—continued. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 6s. 
NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 


Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION AND 
MONISM. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Stock (St. GEORGE). 
DEDUCTIVE LOoGiIc. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; or, Aris- 
totle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. GkrorGE STOCK. 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6a. 


Sully (James). 
THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo., Os. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo. Ios, 6d. 

CHILDREN’s WaAys: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘Studies of Child- 
hood,’ with some additional Matter. 


With 25 Figures in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d. 
Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 


GROWTH OF THE MORAL INSTINCT. 
By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 
2vols. 8vo., 285. 


Swinburne.—Picrurz Locic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SwIN- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Weber.—HIstory oF PHILOsopnHy. 
By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 


Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 


Bacon’s Essays, With Annotations. 
8vo,, ros, 6a. 


ELEMEN'S OF Locic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6d, 


LissonS ON REASONING. Fep, 8vo., 
Is. 6a, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—condinued. 


Zeller (Dr Epwarp, Professor in the Zeller (Dr. EDwarp)-—conzinued. 


University of Berlin). 


Tue SToIcs, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- 
‘ics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated by SARAH 
F, ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABEOTT. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by SARAH F. ALLEYNE 
and ALFRED GOoDwWIN, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 185. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICSCHOOLS. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI- 
PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C. 
COSTELLOE, M.A., and J. H. Muir- 
HEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 245. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(Stonyhurst Series. ) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A MANUAL OF 
A. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 6d. 


By C. S. Devas, M. 


First PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Joun Rickasy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


GENERAL Metapuysics. By JOHN RICK | 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Locic. By RICHARD F. CLARKE, 8. J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND NATU- 
RAL LAw). By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 
BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 


PsycHoLocy. By MicHAEL MAHER, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND IMPORTANT 
ENGLISH Worps: Explained and Ex-| 
emplified. By WILLIAM L, DAVID- 
son, M.A. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Farrar.—LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. | 
By F. W. FARRAR, DD, F.RS3) Cru 
8vo., 65. 


Graham.—ENGLISH SYNONYMS, Class - 
fied and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Feap | 


8vo., 65. 


Max Miiller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded | 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal | 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. | 


Crown 8vo., 10S. | 
| 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WorpDSs, AND THE 


HoME OF THE ARYAS. 
5S. 


| Roget. — THESAURUS 


Crown 8vo., 


Max Miiller (F.)—continued. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE 
of LANGUAGE, AND ITS PLACE IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. net. 


OF ENGLISH 
WorDS AND PHRASES. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis 
ROGET. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Whately.—ENGLIisH Synonyms. By 
E, JANE WHATELY. F cap. 8vo., 35. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.—ENGLIsH Economic History 
AND THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., 5s. Part II., ros. 6d. 


Bagehot.—Economic Stupigs. 
WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Brassey.— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON 
WorK AND Wacss. By Lord BRASSEY. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Channing.—THE TRUTH ABOUT AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEPRESSION: An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By FRANCIS ALLSTON 
CHANNING, M.P., one of the Commis- 
sion, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


| 

i] 

Devas.—A MANUAL oF Poxmeal 

Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 


Dowell.—A History oF TAXATION | 
AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the| 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885, By | 
STEPHEN DOWELL (4 vols. 8vo.). Vols, | 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, | 
21s, Vols. III. and IV. The History of | 
Taxes, ots. 


Jordan.—THE STANDARD oF VALUER. | 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, | 
Crown 8vo., 6s. | 


| 
Macleod (Henry Dunning). | 
BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55. net. | 
THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE oF BANK- 
ING. Vol. I. 8vo., ras, Vol, II. 145, 


Macleed (HENRY DuNNING)—coné. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8yo. Vol. 
I. ras. net. Vol. II., Part I, ros. net. 
Vol. II. Part IT., ros. net. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. 68vo., 25. 6d. net. 

ill.—PoLiTIcAL Economy. By JOHN 

STUART MILL, 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 35 6d. 
Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo., 30s. 
Mulhall.—inpustrigs AND WEALTH 

OF NaTIONS. By MicHagL G. Mut- 

HALL, F.S.S. With 32 Full-page 

Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Soderini.—SociaLism AND CATHOLI- 

CISM. From the Italian of Count 

EDWARD SODERINI. By RICHARD 

JENERY-SHEE. With a Preface by 

Cardinal VAUGHAN. Crown 8yo., 6s, 

Symes.—Po.iticaL Economy: a Short 

Text-book of Political Economy. With 

a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism, 

By J. E. Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo. , 25, 6d, 

Toynbee.—LecTruRES ON THE In- 

DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION QF THE 18th 

CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD 

TOYNBEE. With a Memoir of the 

Author by BENJAMIN Jowett, D.D. 

8vo., Ios. 6d. 

Webb (Sipney and Bratrics). 

THE History oF TRapE UNIONISM. 
With Map and full Bibliography ot 
the Subject. 8vo., 18s. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols, 8vo. 25s. net, 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY, 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economies and Political Science. 


THE History or LocAL RATES IN ENG- 
LAND: Five Lectures. By EDWIN 
CANNAN, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

GERMAN SocraAL DEmocracy. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
ALYS RUSSELL, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

SELECT DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
HIsToRY oF TRADE UNIONISM. 

1. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. GALTON. With a Preface 
by SIDNEY Wess, LL.B. Crown 
8V0., 55. 

LOCAL VARIATIONS OF RATES AND 
WAGES. By F. W. LAURENCE, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[in the press, 


DEPLOIGE's REFERENDUM EN SUISSE. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. TREVELYAN, M.A, 

[ln preparation 

SELECT DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
STATE REGULATION OF WAGEs. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W.A.S. HEwIns, M.A. 

(1m preparation. 

HUNGARIAN GILD REcorDs. Edited by 
Dr. Junius MANDELLO, of Budapest. 

[/n preparation, 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. By Miss 
E. A. MACARTHUR, [ln preparation, 


THE Economic Poticy OF COLBERT, 
By A. J. SARGENT, B.A, [11 preparation, 
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Clodd (Epwarp). 


Tue Story oF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Hdition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With Illus- 
trations. Fep, 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Lang.—Custom aNnpD MyTH: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
Lanc. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lubbock.—TuHeE ORIGIN oF CIvILIsa- 
TION and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lussock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 I!lustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 185, 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Romanes (GEoRGE JOHN). 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I THe DaRwINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ras. 6d. 

Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Part III. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo., 55. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Essays. Edited by C. Lioyp 


MorGAN, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Classical Literature 


Abbott.—HELLENICA. A Collection of | 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN AppoTt, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

ischylus.—EuMENIDES oF A®scHy- 
Lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. DAVIES. 8vo., 75. 

Aristophanes.—The ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Cr, 8vo., 15. 

Aristotle.—YouTH AND OLD AGE, 
LIFE AND DEATH, AND RESPIRATION. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo., 35. 6d. 

CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations. Post 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OF THE 

OpyssEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 

WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE USE SHE 

MADE OF THE ILIAD, AND HOW THE 

POEM GREW UNDER HER HANDS. By 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of ‘Erewhon,’ 

&c. With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 

8vo., ros, 6d. 


| 


, Translations, &c. 


Cicero.—CICERO’s CORRESPONDENCH. 
By R. Y. TyRRELL. Vols, I., [1., II, 
8vo., each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. Vol. 
Vikas 


Homer.— THE ILIAD or Homer, 
Freely rendered into English Prose for 
the use of those that cannot read the 
original. By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author 
of ‘Erewhon,’ ‘ Life and Habit,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Horace.—THE Works oF HoRAcz, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
WILLIAM CouTTs, M.A. Crown 8vo,, 
5s. net. 


Lhang.—HoMER AND THE Epic. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Lucan.—THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN, 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir EDWARD RIDLEY. 8vo., 145. 


Mackail.—SELEcT EPIGRAMS FROM 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. 
MACKAIL. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
8vo., 16s. 


Rich.—A DIcTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RICH, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo0., 75. 6d, 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &c.—continued. 2 
Virgil.THe ANEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- os 
lated into English Verse by JOHN CoN- a 


INGTON. Crown 8yvo., 65. 3 

THE PorMs oF VirciL. Translated 

Tacitus.—THE History or P. Cor- into English Prose by JOHN CONING- — 
NELIUS TACiITuS. | Translated into TON. Crown 8vo., 65. : 
English, with an Introduction and! THE ASNEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by | into English Blank Verse. By W. J. — 
ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, 6 THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. ¥ 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 85. 6d. 


VoL Tl a na a 1. Bv0., 75. 64-5) tue AtNerD oF ViRGtt. Translated a 
felts Pee 2 into English Verse by JAMES ~ 
Tyrrell.—T RANSLATIONS INTO GREEK 
AND LATIN VERSE. Edited by R. Y. 
TYRRELL. 8vo., 6s. 


RHOADES. ™s 
Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 55. - 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo,, 55. > 

— 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Allingham (WILLI14y). Armstrong (G.F.SAVAGE)—continued, — 
IRISH SONGS AND PorMS. With Fron-| KING Sotomon. (The Tragedy of 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe, Israel, Part III.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. UGONE: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
’ A GARLAND FROM GREECE: P . 
LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD. With Por- Fep. 8vo., 75. 6d. oe 


trait of the Author. Fep,. 8vo., 35. 6d. Storms OF WICKLOW: Poems. Fep. 


FLOWER PIECES; DAY AND NIGHT | 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Sones; BALLADS. With 2 Designs | MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: a 


by D. G. RossETTI. Fep. 8vo., 6s. ; | Satire. Fep. 8vo., 45. 
large paper edition, r2s. ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d, 


| 

LIFE AND PHANTASY: with Frontis- | 

piece by Sir J. E. MILLaAits, Bart., Armstrong.—THE POETICAL WoRKS 

and Design by ARTHUR HuGueEs.| OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. Fep. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s.; large paper edition, r2s,| 8v0., 55. 


THOUGHT AND WorD, AND Asuzy | Arnold.—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: — 
MANOR: aPlay. Fep. 8vo., 6s.;large) the Great Consummation. By Sir 


paper edition, r2s. EDWIN ARNOLD. With 14 Illustra- 
; | tions after HotMAN Hunt... Crown 
BLACKBERRIES. Imperial 16mo., 6s. 8vo., 6s. 


Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in| Beesly (A. Fie 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 30s.| BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSE, Fep. 
| 8vo., 55. 
Armstrong (G. F. SAVAGE). | DANTON, AND OTHER VERSE.  Fep. 


|  8vo., 4s. 6d. 
PoEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. | Bell (Mrs. Huen) 


8vo., 6s. 5 . 
a | CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection ot 


KinG SAuL. (The Tragedy of Israel, Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
Part I.) Fep. 8vo., ss. ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FAIRY TALE PLAyYs, AND How To ‘Act 

KinG Davip. (The Tragedy of Israel, THEM. With 91 Diagrams and 52 


Part II.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,. 6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


Cochrane (ALFRED). 

_ ‘THE KESTREL’s NEsT,and other Verses. 
Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

LEVIORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses. 
cp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Douglas.— Poems or A CouUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. By Sir GEORGE Douc- 
LAS, Bart. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT 
M. SELss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

THE FIRST PART OF THE TRAGEDY 
OF GOETHE’S FAUST IN ENGLISH. 
By TuHos. E. Wesr, LL.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with the Death 
of Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Gurney (Rev. ALFRED, M.A.). 
| Day-DREAMS: Poems. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


LovE’s FRUITION, and other Poems. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


-Hampton.—For REMEMBRANCE. A 
Record of Life’s Beginnings. 
Poetical Quotations for Every Day in 
the Year for Birth, Baptism, Death. 
Illustrative of our Life, Temporal, Spirit- 

ual, Eternal. Interleaved for Names. 

Compiled by the Lady LAURA HAmp- 


YON. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 
POETICAL WORKS. 2vols. Fcp.8vo.,125. 


Complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected 


from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW. 
Fep. 8vo., 25, 6d.; cloth plain, 3». 
cloth gilt. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
_ GRASS OF PARNASSUS, 
2s, 6d. net. 
Tue BLUE POETRY Book. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With roo Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo., 65. 


Fep, 8vo., 


-Layard.—Soncs 1n MAny Moons. 
By Nina F. Layarp, And THE 
WANDERING ALBATROSS, &C. By 
ANNIE CORDER. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo., 55 


Three ; 


Lecky.—Porms. By W. E. H. Lecxy. 
Fep. 8vo., 55. 


Lytton (THE EarL oF) (OWEN 
MEREDITH). 
THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo,, tos. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


SELECTED Poems. Cr. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 

Macaulay.—Lays or ANCIENT ROME, 
WITH IvRY, AND THE ARMADA. By 
Lord MACAULAY. 


Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fecp. 4to., 
tos, 6d. 
—_—__—__—__—— Bijou Edition. 
18mo., 25, 6d., gilt top. 
—— —- Popular Edition. 


Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Annotated Edition. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Fep. 8vo., 1s. 


MacDonald (GreorGe, LL.D.). 

A Book OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF 
THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. 
18mo., 65. 

RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A LONG- 
PLANTED ROOT; being Translations, 
pew and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German; along with ‘A 
Year’s Diary of an Old Soul’. Crown 
8vo., 65, 


Moffat.—CRICKETY CRICKET: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By DouGLAS MOFFAT. 
With Frontispiece by Sir FRANK LOCK- 
woop, Q.C., M.P., and 53 Llustrations 
by the Author, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL WoRKS—LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
8vo., price 6s. each :— 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 
each. 
THr Lire AND DEATH OF JASON. 65. 
THe DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. 65. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 
LovE 1s ENOUGH; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond: a Morality ; and POEMS 
BY THE WAY. 65. 


4vols. 65, 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Morris (WILLIAM)—continued, Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM T: 
THE OpyssEY OF HomgER. Done into| POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN oo 
English Verse. 6s. M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro- 
THe ZENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into| duction by T. HERBERT WARREN, 
English Verse. 6s. | President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 

aS Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. at 


Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— Russell.—SonNETS ON THE SON 


Tue EARTHLY PARADISE. an Anthology compiled by the Re 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. 12mo,,, MATTHEW RUSSELL,S.J. Crown 8vo 
2ss.; or ss. each, sold separately. 35. 6d. 


The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 25. 6d. 3 
: : | Shakespeare.—BowDLeEr’s FA ; 
cack Oe ena SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts, 


Cheap Edition, intvol. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. : 
Love 1s ENouGH; or, The Freeing of | 2 Vol 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. ro 


Pharamond: a Morality, Square| 8V0-» 275. 


crown 8vo., 75. 6d. | THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
PoEMsS BY THE Way. Square crown | By Mary F. DUNBAR. 32mo., Is. 6d, 
8vo., 65. . 


*.* For Mr. William Morris's Prose TREDWE oe eae ie. Lad Rated Be 


Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 
, : WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSsETTI. Crown 
Nesbit.—Lays AND LEGENDS. By E ha 


NessiT (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). First + 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. Second | Wordsworth.—SELECTED POEMS. 


Series, with Portrait. ‘Cr own 8vo., 55. B 
: ' y ANDREW LANG. With Photo- 
Riley (J baw ice RS gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
OLD FASHIONED Roses: Poems./ With 16 Illustrations and numerous 
12mo., 55. Initial Letters By ALFRED PARSONS, 


A CHILD-WoRLD: PoEMs. Fep. 8vo. | 4 RA. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35, 6d. 


RopkTT RE oF Doc Sirers. With 43| Wordsworth and Coleridge.—A 
Illustrations by C. M  RELYEA. DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDSWORTH 
Crown 8vo., 6s. AND COLERIDGE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 

THE GOLDEN YEAR. From the Verse| POSSESSION OF Mr. T. NORTON LONG- 
and Prose of JAMES WHITCOMB| MAN. Edited, with Notes, by W. HALE 
RiLEy. Compiled by CLARA E. WHITE. With 3 Facsinite coe 
LAUGHLIN. Fcp. 8vo. tions. 4to., ros. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Allingham.—Crookrp PATHs. By ; Deland (MARGARET). 
FRANCIS ALLINGHAM. Cr, 8vo., 65 | 
Anstey.—Voces Poputi. Reprinted | 
from ‘Punch’. By F. ANSTEY. First / F 
Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. PN eae On, Fouts : 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Cr, 8vo., 35. 67. ce 
Beaconsfield (THE EARL oF), OLD CHESTER TALES. Crown 8vo 
NOVELS AND TALES. 
Complete in rz vols. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. | 


- 


PHILIP AND HIS WIFE. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d, 


each, | 
Vivian Grey. Sybil. 5 Diderot.— RAMEAU’s NEPHEW: a 
TheYoungDuke,&c. | Henrietta Temple. | Translation from Diderot’s Autographic 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. | Venetia. Text. By SytviA MARGARET HILL 
Contarini Fleming, | Coningsby. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
&e. Lothair. 
Tancred. Endymion, 


NOVELS AND TALES. ‘The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11} Dougall.—Brecars ALL. By L 
Vignettes. rx vols. Cr. 8vo., 42s. DOUGALL. Crown 8yo., 35. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humou 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 1o Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6a. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Hugue- 


nots, With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, Scenes in} 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the! 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Fowler (Epitu H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story of 
Chiid Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
PHILIP BURNE-JONES. Cr. 8vo.. 65. 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. With 
24 Illustrations by ErHEL KATE 
BurGEss, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Froude.—THE Two Cuigers oF Dun- 
BOY: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By JAMES A, FROUDE. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Gilkes.—KALLIisTRATusS: An Autobio- 
graphy. A Story of the Hannibal and 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
GiLKeEs, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col- 
lege. With 3 Illustrations by MAURICE 
GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Graham.—TuE RED Scaur: a Story 
of the North Country. By P. ANDER- 
SON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Gurdon.—MEMORIES: AND FANCIES: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late LADY CAMILLA 
GuRpDoN, Author of ‘Suffolk Folk- 
Lore’. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Haggard (H. RIpER). 
HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
JoAN HaAstg. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr, 8yo., 35. 6d. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MisT. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. ‘8vo. 


gs. 6d, 


vr, &e.—continued. 


Haggard (H. RmpER)—continued. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Iltus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
MAIwa’s REVENGE. Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 
COLONEL QuaARITCH, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 


35. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 2g Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35, 6d. 

BEATRICE. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. Vith 5x [lustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE WitTcH’s HEAv. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Mr. MEESON’s WILL. With 56 Iilus- 
trations. Crown Svo., 35. 6d, 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

Haggard and Lang.—THE WorLp’s 
DESIRE. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. With 27 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Harte.— IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops, 
and other Stories. By BRET HARTE. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hope.—TuHE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OsRA. By ANTHONY HOPE. With 9 
Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


| Hornung.—THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Jerome.—SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: 
Blue and Green, By JEROME K, 
JEROME, Author of ‘Three Men in a 
Boat,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Joyce.— OLD CELTIC ROMANCES: 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Lang.—A MONK oF FIFE: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By ANDREW 
LANG. With 13 Illustrations by SELWYN 
IMAGE. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Levett-Yeats (S.). 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. 
8vo., 65. 
A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS, and 
other Stories. Crown 6&vo., 6s. 
THE HEART OF DENISE, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vyo., 6s 


Crown 


Crown 


Lyall (EpNA). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Cr. 
8vo., 25. 6d, net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. sewed ;_ 1s. 6d. cloth. 

DoREEN: The Story of a Singer. 
8vo., 65. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of | 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Melville (G. J. WxyTe). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 


The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 
Cr. 8vo., Is. 6a. each. 


Merriman.—FLotTsAM : a Story of the | 
Indian Mutiny. By HENRY SETON MER- | 
RIMAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette | 
by H. G. MAssEy, A.R.E. Crown. 8yo., 
35. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROws ISLES. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
vols., 8vo., 28s. 

THESTORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 55. 
net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
Written in Prose and Verse. Square 
crown 8vo., 8s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF- 
INGS. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s, 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A} 
Kine’s LEssonN. re2mo., ts. 6d. | 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE ; or, An Epoch | 
of Rest. Post 8vo., Is. 6d. 

*.* For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 

Works, see p. 19. 
Newman (CARDINAL). | 

Loss AND GAIN: The Story of a Con- | 

vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 


6s.; Popular Edition, 35, 6d. 
CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third Cen- 


Cr; 
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Fiction, Humour, &c.— continued. 


| Taylor. — EARLY 


tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet dition, | 
6s, ; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 


Oliphant.—OLp Mr. TREDGOLD. By i 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8yo., 2s. 6d, 


> 


Phillipps-Wolley.—Snap: a Legend © 


of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHIL- © 
LIPPS-WOLLEY. With 13 Tinstrationsl i 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. iad 
Quintana.—THE CID CAMPEADOR; — 


an Historical Romance. By D * 
ANTONIO DE TRUEBA Y LA QUINTAN 


Translated from the Spanish by HENRY 

J. Git, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo., 65, — 

| Rhoscomyl (Owen). & 

THE JEWEL OF YNysS GALON: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the — 
History of the Sea Rovers. With r2_ 
Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. * 

BATTLEMENTAND TOWER: a honmangal ; 
With Frontispiece by R. CATON 
WooDVILLE. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO: A | 
Story of the Jacobite iain of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

| Sewell (ELIZABETH M.). 
A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. 


Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall, 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d, each, cloth plain. 2s. 6d. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


' Stevenson (RoBEeRT Louis). 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, JEKYLL 
AND MR. Hype. Fep. 8vo., 15, 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HyDE; with Other Fables, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

More NEw ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE 
DYNAMITER. By ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON and FANNY VAN DE 
GRIFT STEVENSON, Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

THE WronG Box. By Rosert Louis 
STEVENSON and LLOYD Sepa 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Suttner.— Lay Down Your Abus 
(Die Wagen Nieder): The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By BERTHA 
VON SUTTNER. ‘Translated by T. 
HOLMES. Crown 8vo., 15. 6d, 


ITALIAN LOVE- 
Edited and Retold by UNA 
With 12 Mlustrations by H, 


STORIES, 
TAYLOR, 
J. Forp. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 


Walford (L. B.). 


| Butler.—Ovur HovusrHoLD. INSECTS. 


| Furneaux (W.). 


| Hartwig (Dr. Grorce). 
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THE WARDEN. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


LEDDY MARGET. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

IvA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6a. 

THE Basy’s GRANDMOTHER. Crown | 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 25, 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

DicK NETHERBY. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE History oF A WEEK. Crown 
8vo. 25, 6d. 

ASTIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

NAn, andother Stories. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Tue MISCHIEF OF Monica. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Tur OnE Goop GuEsT. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Watson.—RACcING AND CHASING: a 
Volume of Sporting Stories and 
Sketches. By ALFRED E. T. WAT- 
son, Editor of the ‘ Badminton Maga- 
zine’. With 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Weyman (STANLEY). 
Tur HousE OF THE WOLF. Cr. 8Vvo., 
35. 6d. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Cr. 8vo., 65. 
THE RED COCKADE. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Whishaw (FRED.). 

A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of Russia. With 12 Illustrations 
by H. G. MassEy, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 


A Tsar's GRATITUDE. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


W oods.—WEEPING FERRY, and other 
Stories. By MARGARET L. Woops, 
Author of ‘A Village Tragedy’, Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


An Account of the Insect-Pests found | 
in Dwelling-Houses. By Epwarp A. | 
BuTLER, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Tue OuTDOoR Wor LD; or, The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, | 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

BUTTERFLIES AND Morus (British). 
With x2 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. | 

LiFe IN PONDS AND STREAMS. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. | 


THE SEA AND ITS LivING WONDERS. | 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 75. net. 

THE TROPICAL WoRLD. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE)—continued. 
Tur SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 
3 Mapsand 80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,75. net. 
THE AERIAL WoRLD. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 
WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS. 
4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 25. 
WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. § 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 25. 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 117 IIlus- 

trations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 30 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
WiLD ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 

66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Helmholtz.—PoruLar LECTURES ON 
SciENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN 
VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, each. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 
Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued. 


Hudson (W. H.). 

BRITISH Brrps. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
roo Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Birps IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 
125. 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE Hours. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each vol. 
dheap edition, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8yo., 35. 6d, 

PLEASANT WaAyS IN _ SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, -T. 
FosTER and E. CLopp. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6a. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. PRoc- 
ToR, E. CLopp, A. WItson, T. 
FOSTER, and A. C. RANYARD. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


*," For Mr. Proctor’s other books see 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. 


Stanley.—A FAMILIAR History oF 
Birps. By E. STANLEY, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HoMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 


Construction. With r4o Illustrations. 
8vo., 75. net. 


INSECTS AT HOME. a Popular Account | 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With * 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. As 


INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vyo., 7s. net. ~ 


BIBLE ANIMALS: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With r12 Illustra-- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 


PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Illus 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Out oF Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rx Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. : 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 
of the MHabitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes _ without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. 32 IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


WONDERFUL NEstTs. 30 IHustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 


HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE, 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


DoMEsTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE, 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE BRANCH BUILDERS, 28 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SociaL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 


NEsTs. 18 Illustrations, Crown | 
8vo., 25. 


Works of Reference. 


Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by GkorGE G, Cuis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 2s, 
cloth, £2 ras. 6d. half-morocco. 


Maunder (Samuel). 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889, y 
Rev. JAMES Woop, Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Maunder (Samuel)—conzinued, 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates, Fep. 
8vo., 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNow- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. AyRE, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, r5 Plates, and 300 
Woodeuts, F cp. 8vo., 65. 
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Works of Reference—continued. 


Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 


| TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fep. 8vo., 
6s, 


HISTORICAL TREASURY : Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. Edited 
by J.0 LINDLEY, F-R‘S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 


cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fep. 8vo,, 125. 


Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion, By PETER MARK RoceEt, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEwIs 
ROGET. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Willich.—PoruLaR TABLEs for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
CHARLES M, WILLICH. Edited by H. 
BENCE JONES, Crown 8vo,, ros. 6d, 


Children’s Books. 


Buckland.—Two LITTLE Runaways. 
Adapted from the French of Louis 
DESNOYERS. By JAMES BUCKLAND. 
With rro Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Epwy THE Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof Ascendune. Crown 8vo.,2s5.6d. 

ALFGARTHE DANE: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of ASscendune. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Tue RIVAL HErRs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of A*scendune. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Tur House OF WALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

BRIAN Firz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 


Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW)—EDITED BY. 

Tue Buiue Farry Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THe RED Farry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE YELLOW Farry Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lang (ANDREW)—continued, 

Tue True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE RED TRUE Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo,, 6s. 

Tue ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 
67 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Meade (L. T.). 

Dappy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

DEB AND THE DuCHEsS. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo., 35. 6d, 

Tur BERESFORD PRIZE. With IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With IIlu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Praeger. (S. RosAMoOND). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 
BoLp Bases: Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., 35. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE 
BoLtp BABES. With 25 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures, Ob- 
long 4to., 35. 6d. 


Tue Pink Farry Book. With 67| steyenson.—A CHILD’s GARDEN OF 


Illustrations. Crown 8vyo., 6s. 
THE BLUE PorTry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


VeRSES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
fep. 8Vvo., 55. 


Tur BLuz Porrry Book. School Sullivan.—HERE THEY ARE! More 


Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


Stories. Written and Illustrated by 
JAMES F, SULLIVAN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Upton (FLORENCE K., and BERTHA). 


THE ADVENTURES OF Two DuTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’s BICYCLE CLUB. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s. 


of Books for Girls. 
6d. each. 


VERY YOUNG; and QuiITE ANOTHER 


Longmans’ Series 

Price 2s, 

ATELIER (THE) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. | 
By THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Mademoiselle Mori: | The Younger Sister, 
a Tale of Modern | That Child. 
Rome. Under a Cloud. 
In the Olden Time: | Hester’s Venture. 
a Tale of the| The Fiddler of Lugau. 


Upton (FLORENCE K., and BERTHA)—~ — 
THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- _ 


Peasant War in| A Child of the Revolu- 
Germany. tion. i 


ATHERSTONE Priory. By L. N. Comyn. | 


THE STORY OF A SPRING MoRNING, &e. | 
By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. Illustrated. | 


THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. By | 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. | Illustrated. | 


NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. | 


THE THIRD Miss St. QUENTIN, By | 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


continued. 


trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA-SID 

With Coloured Plates and Illustr 

tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 65. 


Wordsworth.—THE SNow GARDEN, ~ 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By — 
With 10 © 


ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. ; 
Illustrations by TREVOR HADDON, ~ 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. . : 


Story. Two Stories. By JEAN INGE- 
Low. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? By LouIsA PARR, 


KEITH DERAMORE. 
‘Miss Molly’. 
SIDNEY. By MARGARET DELAND, 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By DorRo- 
THEA GERARD, 


Last Worpbs To GIRLS ON LIFE AT 


SCHOOL AND AFTER SCHOOL, | By 
MARIA GREY. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
Lucy H. M. Sounssy, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School. 16mo,, 1s. 6d. 
net. 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8vo. 
Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 7x [llustrations. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. | 
35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With | 
Portrait. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. | 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in| 
Ceylon. With6 Illustrations. 35. 6d, | 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in | 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 4s. 6a. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rey. §.) Curious Myths | 
of the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rey. §.) Origin and | 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 | 
vols. 35. 6d, each, 


35. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Becker’s (W. A.) Gharicles: or, Ilustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 I]lustrations. 35. 6d, 


Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations, 
35. 6d. 


Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the‘ Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations, 35. 6d, 


Clodd’s (E.) Story of Greation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution, With 77 lllus- 
trations. 35, 6d, . 


By the Author of 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Wery Rey. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 35.6d. 

“Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion, With 10 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 

Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations, 35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 35. 6d. 

. Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 


of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. 4.) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. tos. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada,and other Essays. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Shori Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: 2 
History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 75. 
1834-1881. 2vols. 75. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Casar:a Sketch. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 


boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 


Century. 35. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Greville’s: (G, ©. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols, 35. 6d. each. - 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.:a Tale of Country Life. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. BR.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Hric Brighteyes. 
With sx Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


A.) Oceana; or, England | 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mentezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 26 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 1x6 Illustrations. 35. 6d 


‘Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 


20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desize. With 27 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann yon) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
[llustrations. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each, 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
35. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With8olilustrations. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illus. 3s. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the indian Mutiny of 
1887-8 6 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Knight’s(E.F.) fhe Cruise of the‘ Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the 
Baltic. With Map and 11 Illustra- 
tions. 3. 6d. 

Keestlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations, &c. 35. 04. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) & Monk of Fife. With 13 
Tllustrations. 35. 6d. 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. 6a. 


Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and! 
Common-Sense. With a New mn | 


face. 35. 6d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Glutterbuck’s (W.J.)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Tilustration. 35. 6d. 


| 
Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank- | 


ing. 35. 6d. 

Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. ‘Trans- 
lated. 2vols. 75. 

Marshman’s(J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8vols. 35. 67. ea. 

Merriman’s (H. 8.) Flotsam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny, 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6d, 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
35. 6d. 


Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 35. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley’s(C.) Snap: a Legend | 


of the Lone.Mountain. With 13 
Ulustrations. ~3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R, A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting — 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. Crown ~ 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours, 35. 6d. ae 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. 6d. ? a 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6d. ‘ 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 35. 6d, 

Proctor’s(R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. Procror, EDWARD CLODD, 
ANDREW WILSON, THOMAS FosTER, 
and A. C. RANYARD. With IIlustra- 
tions, 35. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

5. 6d. ; 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 
&e. 35. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With x60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift)More New Arabian 
Nights. — ‘The Dynamiter. 35. 6d, 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Woif: a Romance. 35. 6. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Petland Revisited, 
With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings, 
With 60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood's (Rey. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


Acton.—MopDERN CooxeEry, By ELIzA 
Acton, With 150 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING 
THE PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fep. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISRASR, 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d, 


De Salis (Mrs.). 


CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA MopkE, 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Docs: a Manual for Amateurs, Fep, 
8vo., 15. 6d, 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
MODE. Fep, 8vo., 15. 6d, 


DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA MOopE, 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d, 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c.— continued. 


De Salis (Mrs. )—concinued. 
DRINKS A LA Monk, Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


ENTREES A LA Monk. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fep. 8vo. , 15.6d. 


GARDENING A LA MopE.  Fep. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables. ts, 6d. 
Part II. Fruits. rs. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDs 4 LA Mopk. Fep. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 

NEwW-LAID Eccs. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


OYsSTERSALA Mops. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA Mops. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


SAvouRIESALA Monk. Fep. 8vo.,15. 6d. 


Soups AND DRESSED FisH A LA MopE. 
Fep. 8vo., rs. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DiSHES A LA 
Mops. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.)—continued. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL IN- 
COMES. Fep. 8vo., rs. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR Every 
HOUSEHOLD. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Lear.—Maicre Cookery. By H. L, 


SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 25. 


Poole.—Cookery FoR THE DIABETIC, 
By W. H. and Mrs. PooLe. With 
Preface by Dr. PAvy. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Walker (Jane H.). 
A BOooK FOR Every WoMAN, 

PartI. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr, 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown 8yo, zs. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS: being 
Simple Hints to Women on_ the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.—VARIETIES IN PROSE. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 185. (Vols, r and 2, Rambles, by 
PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 


Armstrong.—Essays AND SKETCHES. 
By EDMUND] .ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 


Bagehot.—LiTeRarRyY Stupies. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 
3 vols, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each, 


Baring-Gould.—Curious MytTus oF 
THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Baynes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND | 


OTHER Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B, LID. 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo., 75, 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (¢ A.K.H.B.’). 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO.- 
GICAL WORKS, }. 32. 

AuTUMN HoLipAys oF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

CRITICAL EssAyS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35, 6d. 

East Coast Days AND MEMORIES, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MORA- 
LITIES. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

LEISURE Hours In Town. 
8vo., 35. 6d, 

LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,35.6d, 

Our LITTLE LiFE. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Our HoMELY COMEDY: AND TRAGEDY, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON, 
‘Three Series, Cr. 8vo., 38. 6d. each, 


Crown 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works —continued. 


Butler (SAMUEL). 
EREWHON. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

. Tur Farr Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

LirE AND Hasit. An Essay after a 


Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d. | 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEw. Cr. 8vo., 
Ios. 6d, 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., tos.6d. 

Luck, OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION ? 
Cr, 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 


Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- | 


Sesia. Crown 8vo., tos, 6d. 


CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN. 
NUAL, AND DIGEST, Volume 
for 1898: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis. With an Introduction by C.-S. 
Locn, Secretary to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 
8vo., 45. 


Clough.—A Stupy or MAry WOLL- 
STONECRAFT, AND THE RIGHTS OF 
WoMEN. By EMMA RAUSCHENBUSCH- 
CuLouGH, Ph.D. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Dreyfus.—LEcTURES ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. Delivered in Melbourne | 
by IRMA DreEyFuS. With Portrait of 
the Author. Large crown 8vo., res. 6d. 


Evans.—THE ANCIENT STONE [MPLE- 
MENTS, WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS 
oF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir JOHN 
VANS | URGC By pen dial Malte 
F.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 28s. 
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lime. —StTrAy MILITARY PAPERS. 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. L. HIME (lat 
Royal Artillery).  8vo., 75. 6d. 
Contents.—Infantry Fire Formation 

On Marking at Rifle Matches—The Progr 

of Field Artillery—The Reconnoitering Duties 

of Cavalry. : 

Indian Ideals (No. 7 

NARADA SOTRA: an Inquiry int 
Love (Bhakti-Jijnasa). Translat 
from the Sanskrit, with an Inde 
dent Commentary, by E. T. STURDY, 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. F 


Jefferies (RICHARD). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Por- 

trait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE SToRY oF My HEART: my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Pretace by C. J. LONGMAN, Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by je 
CHARLTON and H. TUNALY, Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. . 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35, 6d. 

Woop Macic: a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 35.-6d. 

Johnson.—THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL! 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JOHN- 
sON, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., ros. 6a. 

| Joyee.—THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 

IRisH NAMES OF PLAcEs. By P. W. 

Jorycr, LL.D. Seventh Edition. 2 

vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each, 


Lang (ANDREW). 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 


3% 


8vo., 95. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fep. 
8vo., 25.. 6d. net. 
Books AND BOOKMEN. With 3 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 


Gwilt.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than rroo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by WYATT PAPWORTH. 8vo,, £2 125. 6d. 


Hamilin.—A TExtT-BooK OF THE HIs- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D.F. 
HAMLIN, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6a. 


Fep, 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fep. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. net. 

Cock LANE AND COMMON-SENSE 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE Book OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait o 
the Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Macfarren.— LECTURES ON hee 
By Sir G. A. MACFARREN, 8vo., 


Haweis.—Music AND Morats. Bythe| Madden.—THE Diary oF Meta 


Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, 


With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimilesand Diagrams. Cr, 8vo.,75. 6d. 


WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of Shake 
speare and Elizabethan Sport. By th 
Right Hon, D. H. MADDEN. 8vo., 16: 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Max Miller (F.). 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 


Cr, 8vo., 55. : 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo., 55. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr, 8vo.. 55. 


Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 55. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 


Milner. — CouNTRY PLEASURES: the 


Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. | 


By GEORGE MILNER. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Morris (WILLIAM). 
SIGNS OF CHANGE. Post 8vo., 45. 6d: 
Hopes AND FEARS FOR ART. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE DIs- 
TRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS 
OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART, 21ST FEBRUARY, 
1894. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


Orchard.— THE ASTRONOMY OF 
‘MILTON’s PARADISE Lost’, By T. 
N. ORCHARD. 13 Illustrations. 8vo., 
6s. net. 


Poore(GEORGE VIVIAN, M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 


Essays ON RURAL HYGIENE. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
THe DWELLING House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Proctor. — STRENGTH: How to get| 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters | 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 


PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S EDUCA. 
TION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Being the Report of the Education Sec_ 
tion, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897 
Edited by the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
With 1o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Richmond.— BoyHoop: a Plea for 
Continuity in Education. By ENNIS 
RICHMOND. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Rossetti.—A SHADow oF DANTE : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI, Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Solovyoff.—A MODERN PRIESTESS OF 
Isis (MADAME BLAVATSKY). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF. 
By WALTER Leaf, Litt. D. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING, Small 
8yvo., 25. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
1s. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
16mo., 2s. net. 


Stevens.—ON THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By RopeRT WHITE STEVENS. 
8yo., 2I5. 

Turner and Sutherland.— THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LITER- 
ATURE. By HENRY GYLES TURNER 
and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. With 
5 Portraits and an Illust. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Whhite.—AN EXAMINATION OF THE 


16mo., 


and the Waist. By R. A. PROCTOR. 
With g Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, 25. 


CHARGE OF APOSTASY AGAINST 
WorpswortH. By WILLIAM HALE 
WHITE. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 


*.* For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see MESSRS. LONGMANS & Co,’s 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour.—THe FouNDATIONS OF BE- 
LIEF: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M. P. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Bird (ROBERT). 
A CHILD’s RELIGION. Crown 8yo., 25, 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. Cr, 8v0., 55, | 


Bird (RopErt)—continued. 

Jesus, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 
Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

To be had also in Two Parts, price 
2s, 6d. each. 

Part. I.—GALILEE AND THE LAKE OF 
GENNESARET. 

Part II, —JERUSALEM AND THE PERA, 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works—continued. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (( A.K.H.B.’). 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS: | 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A CITY | 
PuLp!t. Crown 8yo., 35. 6d. 


SuNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
City. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. each. 


PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


SEASIDE MusINGS. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


‘To MEET THE Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every | 
Day. Crown 8vo., 45, 6d. | 


é 
Gibson.—THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVE- 
MENT IN FRANCE. By the Hon. W. 
Grsson. With Portrait. 8vo., ras. 6d. 


Kalisch (M. M., Ph.D.). 

BIBLE STUDIES. Part I. Prophecies 
of Balaam. 8vo,, ros. 6d, Part. II. 
The Book of Jonah. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
with a new.Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., 18s. Oradapted for the 
General Reader. tas. Vol. II. Exodus. 
15s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. ras. Vol. II]. Leviticus, Part 
I. xss. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8s. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
II. 15s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader, 8s. 


Taang.—THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 8yo., res. 


Macdonald (Grorce). 
UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
THE MIRACLES OF OuR LorD. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Martineau (JAmEs), 
Hours oF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 


Three Series. | 


Martineau (JAMES)—continued. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
Lire. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
8vo., I45. 

Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. L. 
Personal; Political. II. Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. 
sophical. IV. Academical; Religious. 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 
¥ 


Max Miller (F.). 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 1878. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo.,35. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
5S. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo., 
5S. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION, The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. Cr 
8vo., 55. 

‘THEOSOPHY ; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL RELI- 
GION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 
1892. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 


PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 55. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
By GEORGE J. ROMANES, LL.D.,,. 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Vivekananda.—Yoca PHILOSOPHY : 


Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the SWAMI VIVEKAN- 
ANDA, on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering 
the Internal Nature; also Patanjali’s 
Yoga Aphorisms, with Commentaries. 


8vo. 35. 6d. each, 
50,000—9/98. 


Crown 8vo., 35, 6d. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
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